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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 

JULY   4t1i,   177«. 


THB   UNANIMOUS   DECLARATION   OF    THE   THIRTEEN   UNITED   STATES  OF 

AMERICA   IN   CONGRESS   ASSEMBLED. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitled  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  thdse  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Pru- 
dence, indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are 
sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations, 
pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has 
been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The 
history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries 
and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world : — 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  inmiediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be 
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»o|yiv.ov^iuaii»«  nouses  repeatedly  for  Oj 

ly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

e  has  refused,  for  a  longtime  after  such  dissolutions,  to  ca 

lecied  ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  inca])able  of  annil 

ned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise — the  state  r 

meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from 

ulsions  within. 

e  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  stat* 

ose  obstructing  the  laws  of  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refi 

8  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  c 

appropriations  of  lands. 

3  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusinj 

vs  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

)  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tec 

s  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
rs  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  ' 
nt  of  our  legislature^. 

has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  c 
vil  power. 

has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  for 
lution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws — giving  his  asse 

*  pretended  legislation. 

quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  ai 

they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  ; 

cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 
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^~  For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  oir  most  yaluable  laws,  and  ^^ 
Laltering,  fundamentally,  ihe  forms  of  our  gofenunents ; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection 
and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  bar- 
barous ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages, 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts,  by  their  legislature, 
to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  re- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them, 
by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connexions  and  correspondence.  They, 
too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separa- 
tion, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these 
united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political  connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  wbich  independent 
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■talcs  may  of  right  do.     And  for  tha  nippoTt  of  thla  dacluUion,  with  m  fin 
rcljaiict'  o[i  ihc  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  matually  fdedgs  to 
each  I'thL'T  our  lives,  our  fortaoes,  and  our  Mcred  honor. 
'I'hc  fongoing  decUntion  waa,  by  Older  of  Coogieos,  angroMed  and 

sigiK^d  by  the  followiiig  memben  : — 


NKW  IIAMPSKIRE. 


N£W  JER8ST. 

RlCBABD    StOCITOII, 

JOBX  WiTBiRsroaR, 
Tmakcw  HormmoK, 
Jour  Hirt, 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAT.  a,»»h«,  c'liRit 

3«SlL-fl.    AI.A1IJ, 
JDHN    Al.*)1^, 


CONNECTICUT. 


NKW  YORK. 


FENKSTLTANIA. 
BoURT  HOBKia, 
BiRJum  HoiB, 
Bihjahth  FiunBLia, 
John  Moiito*, 
QlOROB  Cltmir, 
Jamu  Sbitb, 

QlOROl  T«TLOR, 
JUU  WitMII, 
aiOBOI    B0». 


Thomai  M'KiiR. 

MARYLAND. 


JOHN  HANCOCK. 


VtHGIHtA. 
QlDKdK  Wtthk, 
aiCBlBD    Hill  ST    LeM, 

Thoha*  Jxt 


Ltwia  UiJHBii. 


Cabtib  Bbaztob, 

NORTH  CABOLnTA. 
Willi  AH  BooriK, 
Jonru  Hiwu, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

BDWAXD    BlTTLIIHlI. 
TaoBA*    HlTW*U>,    JM. 

Thobai  Lthch,  jb. 
Abthcb  Uiddlbtoh. 

GEORGIA. 

Lisas'  Hai.l. 


ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

TO  ALL  TO  WHOM  THB8B   PRB8BNT8  8BALL  COMB,  WB,  TBB   UKDBRSIONBr 
DBLEOATB8  OP  THB  8TATB8  APTIXBD  TO  OUR  NAMB8,  8END  ORBBTINO. 

Whereas,  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  did,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seren  hundred  and  sevens-seven,  and  in  the  second  year 
of  the  independence  of  America,  agree  to  certain  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  Union  between  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  the  words  following,  viz. : — 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the  Stales  of  New 
Hampshire^  Massachusetts  Ba^f^  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  PkuUO' 
tions,  Connecticut^  New  Yorh^  New  Jersey^  Pennsylvania^  Delaware^ 
Marylandf  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 

Article  1 .  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be, "  The  United  States 
of  America." 

Article  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  con- 
federation expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  3.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of 
their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare ;  binding  themselves 
to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any 
other  pretence  whatever. 

Article  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship,  and 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  states  in  this  Union,  the  free 
inhabitants  of  each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from 
justice,  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  states ;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free 
in^ess  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein 
all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce  subject  to  the  same  duties,  im- 
positions, and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  provided 
that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
property  imported  into  any  state  to  any  other  state,  of  which  the  owner  is 
an  inhabitant;  provided  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restriction. 
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3  ARTicLU  or 

shall  be  laid  l>\  -inj  ft  ite  on  the  property  of  tha  Uaited  Sutes  or  «ilh«r 
of  them 

ir  aiiv  ptr^on  giiili\  of  or  charged  with  treuon,  Mxmy,  or  other  high 
misdeineanur  in  iiiv  state,  shall  flee  from  jiutice,  and  be  fonod  in  any  of 
the  United  Suies  he  shall,  Upon  demand  of  the  gorernor  or  executive 
power  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delirered  up  and  remgred  to  the 
state  having  jiinsdictKin  of  hia  offence. 

Full  raiiliatid  credit  shall  be  given  io  each  of  theae  states  to  the  recorda, 
acts,  and  judicial  proceeding!  of  the  courts  and  magiatntea  of  every  other 
stale. 

Articles.  For  the  more  conrenient  management  of  the  generalintereaie 
of  the  United  Stales,  delegates  aball  be  attonally  appointed  in  soch  manner 
as  the  legislature  of  each  aiale  ahall  direct  to  meet  io  Congreas  on  the 
first  Monday  in  iVuvember,  in  eveiy  year,  with  a  power  reserred  to  each 
slate  IO  recall  its  delegates  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year, 
and  lo  send  others  in  their  atead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

\o  stale  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  leu  than  two,  nor  by 
mure  than  seven  membera ;  and  00  peraoa  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
delegate  fur  more  ihan  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  yaara  ;  nor  shall  any 
person,  being  s  dcle)>ato,  be  capable  of  hoUing  any  office  under  the  United 
Scales,  fi>r  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receires  any  aalary,  fees, 
or  emolumi-nis  of  any  kind. 

Kach  state  shall  maintain  iis  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the  atates, 
and  while  ihey  act  as  members  of  the  commilee  of  the  states. 

In  deiermining  questions  in  ihe  United  States  in  Confess  assembled, 
each  slate  shall  have  one  vole. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  he  impeached  or 
qiiCMtiuned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress  ;  and  the  members  of 
shrill   he  .   ■       .  -  .  ■ 
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■embled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrieon  the  forts  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  such  state  ;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a  well- 
regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutred,  and 
shAll  provide  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due 
number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  camp  equipage. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Ckmgress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  actually  invaded  by 
enemies  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed 
by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  stato,  and  the  danger  is  so  im- 
minent as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled can  be  consulted ;  nor  shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any 
ships  or  vessels-of-war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  then 
only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which 
war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be 
infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels-of-war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that 
occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  determilie  otherwise. 

Abticlb  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  state  for  the  common 
defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appmnted  by 
the  legislature  of  each  state  respectively,  by  whom  such  forces  shall  be 
riised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  up  by  the  state  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Article  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be 
incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  sereral  states  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  all  land  within  each  state  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person, 
as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estima- 
ted according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  within  the 
time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Articlb  9.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article— of  sending  and  receiving 
ambassadors— entering  into  treaties  and  alliances  ;  provided,  that  no  treaty 
of  commerce  shall  be  niade  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective 
states  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on 
foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,'  or  from  prohibiting  the 
exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  uf  goods  or  commodities  what- 
soever—of esteblishing  ndes  for  deciding  in  all  cases,  what  captures  on 
land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or 
naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  appro- 
priated—of granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace — ap- 
pointing courte  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals 
in  all  cases  of  captures  :  provided,  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be 
appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  courte. 


a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question ; 
an  not  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each 
(I   Slates,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall 
irike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning  until  the  number  shall 
to  thirteen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  noi 
lino  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct  shall,  in  the  presence  oj 
e  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  sc 
ny  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and 
mine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  Judges 
tear  the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  determination :  and  if  eithei 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasoni 
gress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  ti 
Uongress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  eacl 
he  secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  parti 
.^fusing ;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  ap 
the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  sue) 
appear,  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall  nevei 
)ceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in  lik 
final  and  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceed 
in  either  case  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  th 
D gress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned  :  provided,  thi 
inissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  b 
ed  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  th 
re  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  '*  well  and  truly  to  hear  and  dete 
natter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  withoi 
:tion,  or  hope  of  reward :"  provided  also,  that  no  state  shall  t 
f  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
troversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed  und- 
rrants  of  two  or  more  states,  whose  jurisdiction  at  they  ms 
ch  lands  and  the  states  which  passed  such  grants  are  adjuste 
rants  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  ha* 
antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  pe 
her  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  det( 
near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before  proscribed  f 
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the  tnde  and  manftging  all  affaira  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the 
states ;  prcmded  tb^t  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within  its  own  limits 
be  not  infringed  or  violated— establishing  and  regulating  postoffices  from 
one  state  to  another  throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such 
postage  on  the  papers  passing  throqgh  the  same,  as  m^  be  requisite  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office — appointing  all  officers  of  the  land 
forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  excepting  regimental  officers — 
appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all 
officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — making  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing 
their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  authority  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  *'  a 
committee  of  the  states,**  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  state  ; 
and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary 
for  managing  the  general  affiiirs  of  the  United  States,  under  their  direc* 
tion — ^to  appoint  mie  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person 
be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any 
term  of  three  years— to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply 
the  same  for  defrajdng  the  public  expenses — to  borrow  money  or  emit 
bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the 
respective  states  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted 
— ^to  build  and  equip  a  navy — ^to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and 
to  make  requisitions  from  esch  state  for  its  quota,  in  |m>portion  to  the 
number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  state ;  which  requisition  shall  be 
binding,  and  thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  appoint  the  regi- 
mental officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them,  in  a  s(^dier- 
like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and 
men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed, 
and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled : 
but  if  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  on  consideration  of 
circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  state  should  not  raise  men  or  should 
raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  state  should  raise 
a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall 
be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  quota  of  such  state,  unlisss  the  legislature  of  such  state  shall  judge 
that  such  extra  number  can  not  safely  be  spared  out  of  the  same ;.  in  which 
case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip,  as  many  of  such 
extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared.  And  the  officers 
and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  in  a  war, 
nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into 
any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defence  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon 
the  nuinber  of  yessels-of-war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of 
land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raisedt  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  or  navy,  unless  nine  states  assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall  a  question 


iucii   lequesi,  sQaii   be   lurnished  with  a  transcript  of  tl 
Kcept  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  th< 
the  several  states. 

K  10.  The  committee  of  the  slates,  or  any  nine  of  them,  s 
1  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  pow 
as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  con 
s,  shall  from  time  to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them 
hat  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  es 
by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states 
of  the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 
Ell.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled 
ages  of  this  Union  ;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admiue 
luless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  states. 
I  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and 
,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  asser 
ted  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  sh 
d  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  pa 
ctioii  whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  fail 
smnly  pledged. 

:  13.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  I 

Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by  this  conA 

tbmitted  to  them.     And  the  articles  of  this  confederation 

ly  observed  by  every  state,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perp< 

ly  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  then 

Iteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 

d  conBrmed  by  the  legrislature  of  every  state. 

treat  it  has  pleased  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  to  ir 

of  the  legislatures  we  respectively  represent  in  Congrei 

and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confedei 

lal  Union :  know  ye,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegate 

)  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by 

the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents, 

'  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  articles  o( 

nd  perpetual  Union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  t 

•  1  1  i         C     ..!_  1  •  .  .      • 


ARTICLES  OF  CONriDIEATION. 


In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands.  In  Congress. 
Done  at  Philadelphia^  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvaniay  the  ninth  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
and  in  the  third  year  of  the  independence  of  America. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  .  Johathan  Bataed  Smith, 

JosiAH  Bartlbtt,  William  Clinoan, 

John  Wbmtworth,  jr.  Jossfh  Rerd. 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAT. 

John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams, 
Elseiogb  Gebrt, 
Francis  Dana, 
James  Lovbll, 
Samuel  Holten. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

William  Elleet, 
Henet  Maechant, 
John  Collins. 

CONNECTICUT. 
ROGEE  ShEEMAN, 

Samuel  Huntinoton, 
Olivee  Wolcott, 
Titus  Hosmee, 
Andeew  Adams. 

NEW  TORE. 

James  Duane, 
Feancis  Lewis, 
William  Duee, 
gouveeneue  moeeis. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
John  Witheesfoon, 
Nath.  Scuddee. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

RoBEET  Morris, 
Daniel  Robeeueau, 


DELAWARE. 

Thomas  M'Kban, 
John  Dickinson, 
Nicholas  Van  Dtke. 

MARYLAND. 

John  Hanson, 
Daniel  Caeroll. 

VIRGINIA. 

Richard  Henet  Lee, 
John  Banistbe, 
Thomas  Adams, 
John  Habvie,        . 
Feancis  Liohtfoot  Lee. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

John  Penn, 
Constable  Haenett, 
John  Williams* 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Henet  Laueens, 
William  Henet  Deatton, 
John  Matthews, 

RiCHAED  HUTSON, 

Thomas  Hbtward,  jr. 

GEORGIA. 

John  Walton, 
Edward  Telfair, 
Edward  Langwortht. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

OOPEED  FROM,  AND  COMPARED  WITH,  THE  ROLL  IN  THE  DEPARTBfENT 

OF  STATE. 


Wi  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  onrselyes  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ABTICLE  I. 

Sbction  1.  AU  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives. 

Sbctiosi  2.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem* 
hers  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  the 
electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers,*  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  num- 
ber of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thou8and,t  but 
each  state  shril  have  at  least  one  representative ;  and  until  such  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Connecticut  five,  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight, 
Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South 
Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

*  The  coDttttntioiud  wornioD,  that  direct  taxes  ihall  be  ajmortiooed  among  the  aereral 
states  according  to  their  respectire  numbers,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  census,  was  not  intended 
to  restrict  the  power  of  imposing  direct  taxes  to  states  only.— Los^AtenwgA  vs.  Biaktf  6 
Whtatom,  319. 

t  See  laws  Unitsd  States,  vol.  U ,  chap,  m ;  iii.,  S61 ;  iv.,  332.  AcU  of  ITUi  Congreas, 
Iftt  sessioo,  chap.  z. ;  and  of  the  3Sd  ana  S7th  Congress. 
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When  vBcancietj  happen  in  the  representation  from  fttiy  state,  the  exec* 
tilivB  authority  thereof  Hball  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies, 

The  house  of  repreeeiilativea  shall  choos«  their  speaker  and  other  ofll- 
cers  i  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impoachment. 

Sectio.n  3.  The  eenaie  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  Iw) 
senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years  ; 
and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vole.' 

Immediately  after  ihey  shall  be  aaaemhled  in  consequence  of  the  Bmt 
election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira* 
tioii  of  the  Bec()nd  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  ibe  fourth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  ihal  one 
third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  reaig- 
nation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  tlie 
executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appoiulmenis  uuiil  the  next  meet- 
ing nfihe  legialaiure,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacanci<?s, 

No  perMin  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  ibal  stale  for  which  he  ahall 
be  chosen. 

The  vice-president  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  prestdont  of  the  senate, 
but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president  pro- 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  vicc-prcBideni,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  10  try  all  impeachmenls :  When 
silling  for  [hat  purpose,  ihey  shall  be  on  oalh  or  aflinnalion.  When  ihe 
president  of  ihe  United  Stales  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  ahall  preside:   And 
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memben  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds, 
expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  thefr  judgment  re- 
quire secresy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on 
any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  at- 
tendance St  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  eiUier  house,  they 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolumeota  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased^  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  offico 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  dunng  his  con- 
tinuance in  office. 

Section  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of 
representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and  tho 
senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes 
of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal 
of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  pres- 
ident within  ten  days  (Sunday  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented 
to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  un- 
less the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 

and  authority  of  the  same ;  and  had  ordered  that  the  speaker  should  issue  his  warrant  If 
the  sergeaDt-at*anns.  commanding  him  to  talce  the  plaintiff  into  custody  wherever  to  be 
(otmdf  and  to  have  him  before  the  said  house  to  answer  to  the  said  charge  ;  and  that  the 
fipealcer  did  accordingly  issue  such  a  warrant,  recitiug  the  said  resolution  and  order,  and 
commanding  the  sergeantpat-arms  to  taice  the  plaintiff  into  custodv,  he.,  and  deliver  the 
said  warrant  to  the  defendant :  by  rirtue  of  wliich  warrant  the  defendant  arrettted  the  plain- 
tiff, and  conveyed  him  to  the  iMr  of  the  house,  where  he  was  heard  in  his  defence  touching 
the  matter  of  said  chaige,  and  the  examination  being  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
house  having  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be  detained  in  custody,  he  was  accordingly  detained 
by  the  defendant  until  he  was  finaUy  adjudged  to  be  guilty  and  convicted  of  the  charge 
aforesaid,  and  ordered  to  be  forthwith  broiwbt  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  by  the  sneaker, 
and  then  disduuged  from  custody,  and  after  being  thus  leprlmanded.  was  actually  dki- 
charged  tnm  the  arrest  and  custody  aforesaid  —An^erttm  vs.  Ihrnrnj  6  Wkmttom,  S04. 
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and  bouse  of  lepreaentatives  may  be  npceasary  (cxcepi  on  a  quesiioD  of 
adjoummeni)  ahalt  be  presented  to  the  president  o(  ihc  United  States  )  and 
before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  ahall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  dis- 
approved by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  senate  and  housa 
of  representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  tbe 
case  of  a  bill. 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  hsve  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes," 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts 
and  excises  shall  be  unifonn  throughout  the  United  States  ; 

To  borrow  money  on  ihe  credit  of  the  United  Stales  ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
stales,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,!  and  uniform  laws  on  tha 
subject  of  bankruptcies^  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  tliereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  ; 

To  provide  fur  the  punishment  of  counierfeiting  the  securities  and  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  United  States  ; 

To  establish  postoflices  and  postioads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  lim- 
ited times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries  ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  lo  the  supreme  court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  sess, 
and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations  i|| 

I'o  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  ; 
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To  profide  for  organixing,  smiiDg,  and  discipUning,  the  militia,  and  for 
gOYeming  aucli  part  of  them  as  may  he  employed  in  the  sendee  of  the 
Ueited  States,  reserviog  to  the  states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  aathority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Ck>ngress  ;* 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district  (aot  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,t  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chased by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same 
ehall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other 
needful  buildings  ; — And 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  canying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  con- 
stitution in  the  govemmeat  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.! 

Section  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
states  now  existing  shidl  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 

*  ¥Ue  amfsdMcats,  mrt.  ti. 

t  CoDgreM  bmt  withority  Co  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  of  Colambia,  ia  nropor- 
tios  to  tht  eeasos  directed  to  be  takes  by  the  ecn»titutkm.^Limghborougk  vs.  S/aA».  5 
iFktalomj  S17. 

Bai  Congress  are  sot  booad  «o  extead  a  direct  tax  to  the  district  aad  lerritorie8.~/d.,  322. 

The  pnwer  of  Congress  to  exercise  excJuiTC  jurisdiction  in  aU  cases  whataoever  within 
the  IKstrict  of  Cohunbia,  inchides  the  power  of  taxing  it.— /d,  3S4. 

X  Whenever  the  terns  in  wliich  a  power  is  granted  by  the  constitotion  lo  Coogress,  or 
whenever  tlie  natore  of  the  power  itself  raqaires  that  it  sbonld  be  exercised  exclusively  by 
Congress,  the  snbject  is  as  comjietely  taken  away  from  the  state  legislatures  as  if  they  had 
teen  express^  forbidden  to  act  on  it.— iStergaw  vs.  Croumm»kiad,  4  Whrntm^  IS3. 

Oongress  mm  power  to  incorporate  a  bank.— HcCn/ZocA  vs.  Siatt  c^f  MaryioMd,  4  Whmtonf 

The  power  of  establishing  a  eoiporation  is  not  a  distinct  sovereign  power  or  end  of  gov- 
ernment, but  oi^  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  other  powers  which  are  sovereign. 
Whenever  it  becoiDMS  an  appropriate  means  of  exercising  any  of  the  powers  given  by  Uie 
constitution  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  it  may  be  exercised  by  that  government. — Id,, 
411,431. 

If  a  certain  means  to  carnr  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  expressly  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  Union,  l>e  an  appropriate  measure,  not  prohibited  by  tlie 
constitotion,  the  dfgvee  of  its  necessity  is  a  question  of  legislative  discretion,  not  ofjudi- 
cial  cognizance. — /d.,  421. 

The  act  of  the  Idth  April,  1816,  chap.  44,  to  incorporate  the  rabscribers  to  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  is  a  law  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution.— /(L,  424. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  constitutkNialiy  a  right  to  establish  its  branches  or 
offices  of  discount  and  deposits  within  any  state. — Id.,  424. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  tne  United  Sutes  similar  to  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration, which  exclodes  incidentai  or  implied  powers. — id.,  403. 

If  the  end  be  lesitimate,  and  witlun  the  scope  of  the  constitution,  all  the  mesne  which  are 
a|>prmMriate,  whicn  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  and  wliich  are  not  prohibited,  may  con- 
stitutionally be  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect. — Id,,  421. 

The  powers  granted  to  Congress  are  not  exclusive  of  similar  powers  existing  in  the 
states,  unless  where  the  constitotion  has  expressly  in  terms  given  an  exclusive  power  to 
Congress,  or  the  exercise  of  a  like  power  is  proliibited  to  the  states,  or  there  is  a  direct  re- 

Sgnancy  or  incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  states. — Hou$ton  vs.  Moore,  6  Whm- 
1,49. 

The  example  of  the  first  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive  legislation  delegated  to  Con- 
gress over  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  F^nne 
shall  be  for  Ibrts,  arsenals,  doclcyards,  kc.  Of  the  second  class,  the  prohibition  of  a  t.«i». 
to  coin  OMney  or  emit  hills  of  credit.  Of  the  third  class,  the  power  to  establish  a  uni- 
form role  of  naturalixation,  and  the  delegation  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 
— /d.,  48. 

In  all  other  classes  of  cases  the  states  retain  concurrent  authority  with  Congress. — Id.,  48. 

But  in  cases  of  concurrent  anttKNity,  where  the  laws  of  the  states  and  of  the  Union  are 
hi  direct  and  manifest  collision  on  the  same  subject,  those  of  the  Union  being  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  are  of  paramount  authority,  and  tlie  state  so  tior,  and  so  far  only  as  such 
ineompatibiUty  exists,  must  necessarily  yield.- id.,  49. 

The  stale  wkhln  which  a  branch  of  the  United  States  bank  may  be  established,  can  not, 
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antl  eighl,  but 
iediag  teu  dol* 


be  suspendeJ, 
Bitfety  may  re- 


the  Congreaa  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundre 
a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  ex< 
IstB  for  each  peraoii. 

The  privilege  of  ihe   writ  of  habeas  corpus   shall  nol 
tinleHs  when  iu  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasiua  the  publii 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  es  post  facto  law  shsll  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proporlion  lo 
the  COITUS  or  enumcraliun  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  lux  or  duly  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  froni  any  stale. 

No  pri'feriMice  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  reTenu* 
to  the  poTts  of  one  slate  over  those  of  anolhet ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  10, 
or  from,  one  srale,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  bo  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  a|>- 
proprialions  made  by  law  ;  and  a  regutai  statement  and  accoilu)  of  ihe 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  iime 
lo  tiitie. 

No  litle  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  tTnited  States  :  And  no  per- 
son holding  any  oftice  of  profit  or  trust  under  then),  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  ihe  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  at  tlilo,  of 
any  kind  whniever,  from  any  kiog,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Section  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  coiifedvm- 
tion  1  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coiu  money ;  emit  bills  of 
credit ;  mat**  anvthing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  lender  in  payment  of 
debts  ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  ur  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,*  or  graul  any  lille  of  nobilily. 


•inlBling  tl 


X  Ihal  bonch.— MfCuii 
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No  State  shaO,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  anj  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessaiy  for 
executing  ita  inspection  laws :  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  im* 
posts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  auch  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  ton- 
nage, keep  troops,  or  sbips-of-war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in 
war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay. 

ABTICLE  n. 

Sbctioit  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
four  years,*  and,  together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected,  as  follows : 

Each  state  ahall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 

direct,t  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 

representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  :  but 

no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 

under  the  United  States,  shall  be  aj^inted  an  elector. 

[tThe  eleelon  ahall  meet  in  their  retpeetive  ttatet ,  aad  vote  by  ballot  for  two  per- 
aoM,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  aot  be  aa  iahabitaat  of  the  same  atmte  with  them- 
selves. And  they  ahall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persoas  voted  for,  and  of  the  nnmber  of 
votes  for  each ;  whieh  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  the  govemmeat  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The 
president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  boose  of  representa- 
tives, open  all  the  eertificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  connted.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  snch  nnmber  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  aamber  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have 
snch  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  president ;  and  if  no  person  have 
a  majority,  then  firom  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  aoid  house  shall  ia  like  manner 
chooae  the  preaident.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
ahall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of 

and  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  the  autt  was  brought. — Farmm  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  vs.  AniCft,  6  Wkeatanf  131. 

The  act  of  New  York,  passed  on  the  3d  of  Ajpril,  1811  (which  not  ooly  liberates  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor,  but  discharges  him  from  all  uability  for  any  debt  contracted  prerious  to 
his  discharge,  on  his  sorreodering  his  property  in  the  manner  it  prescribes),  so  tar  as  it  at- 
tempts to  (uscharge  the  coatract,  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  coutracu  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar  of  an  action 
brought  apon  such  contract  —SdirnM  ts.  Croumin»kkld,  4  Wheaton,  133,  197. 

Statutes  of  limitation  and  usury  laws,  unless  retroactlTe  in  their  effect,  do  not  Impair  the 
obligation  of  cootracta.  and  are  oonstitutioual. — Id.,  306. 

A  state  bankrupt  or  insolTent  lav  r«rhich  not  only  liberates  the  person  of  the  debtor,  but 
dischargee  him  from  all  liability  for  the  debt),  so  far  as  it  sttempu  to  discharge  the  con- 
tract, ia  repugnant  to  the  constitution  (tt  the  United  8tatea,  and  ft  makes  no  diiference  in 
the  application  of  this  principle,  whether  the  law  was  passed  btfort  or  q/2er  the  debt  was 
contracted.— afcMUaii  ts.  McNeiU,  4  WhMUm^  300. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college,  in  New 
Hanipabire,  in  the  year  1769,  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  (art.  L,  sect.  10)  which  declares,  that  no  sutc  shall  make  any 
law  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts.  I^  charter  was  not  dissolTed  by  the  revolu- 
tion.—Cotftfe  TS.  Woodari,  4  IVheaUm,  blS, 

An  act  ofthe  state  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  altering  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege in  a  nuiteria)  reapect,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  is  an  act  impairing  the 
obiigatiou  of  the  charter,  and  ia  unconstitutional  and  Toid.— /J.,  518. 

•  See  laws  United  States,  toL  ii.,  chap.  ]09,aect.  13. 

t  See  laws  United  States,  vol.  U.,  chap.  109.  f  Vide  amendments,  art.  xii. 
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have  equa]  Totn,  (h« 
^■p^es^dellt.•] 

B  of  choosing  the  eleclors.t  and 
votes ;  which  day  shall  be  ibe 

■  citiien  of  the  United  Statea, 


e  ahonld 
■enale  gball  choose  from  them  b}  ballot  the 

The  CtMigress  may  determine  the  I 
the  day  on  which  ihey  shall  give  the 
same  throughout  the  United  Siaiea.} 

No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citiz 
at  the  lime  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  president ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  ihirty-Ave  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a 
resident  within  the  United  Slates. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resig- 
nation,^ or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president,  and  ihe  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability,  both 
of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shidl  then  act 
BB  president,  and  such  oflicer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. || 

The  president  shall,  at  staled  times,  receive  for  his  services,  a  compen- 
sation, which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  ahall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  follow- 
ing oath  or  affirmation  : — "  1  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  president  of  ibe  United  Stales,  and  will  to 
ibe  best  of  my  abihiy,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Section  'i.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
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tablished  by  law :  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 
he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  re- 
ceive ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Section  4.  The  president,  vice-president  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con- 
viction of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  XXL 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in 
one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.*  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and 
inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.f 

Section  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
trtoties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ; — ^to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls  ; — to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ; — to  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party ; — to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
states ; — ^between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state  ; — ^between  citizens 
of  different  states,} — between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects.^ 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make.) 

*  CoDgress  may  constitationaUy  impose  upon  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  bcnden  of  holding  circuit  courts. — ^vart  vs.  Laird,  1  Cranch,  299. 

f  See  laws  of  the  United  States,  rol.  ii.,  chap.  20. 

t  A  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  state  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. — Hepburn  ei  al  ts.  EUzey,  2  Cranch,  445. 

§  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  not  power  to  issue  a  mandamut  to  a  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  United  States,  it  being  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  not  warranted 
by  the  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  Congress. — Marbury  ts.  Madison,  1  Cranch, 

See  a  restriction  of  this  prorision. — Amendments,  art.  zi. 

H  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  extends  to  a  final 
judgment  or  decree  in  anv  suit  in  the  highest  court  of  law,  or  equity  of  a  state,  where  is 
drawn  in  Question  the  rahdity  of  a  treaty,  &c. — Martin  vs.  Hunter's  lessee,  1  Wheaton,  304. 

Such  judgement,  he,  may  be  re-examined  by  writ  of  error,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  ren* 
dered  in  a  circuit  court — Id. 

If  the  cause  has  been  once  remanded  before,  and  the  state  court  decline  or  refuse  to  carry 

Vol.  L— a 


The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  caecs  of  impeacluneDl,  bIibU  be  by 
jury  i  and  such  Lrial  shall  be  held  in  the  NCate  where  the  said  crimes  shall 
have  been  commiited  ;  but  when  not  committed  wiihvn  any  stale,  the  trial 

Inlo  effecl  the  nmadili:  o(  ibe  snprf  me  couri  IhcreoD,  Ihia  conrt  will  procepd  lo  n  Goal  ie- 

,   „        —Id.,  at  . 

If  the  Tolidtlj  nr  concimctinn  at  a  treaty  of  tba  Uniieil  Slalet  i*  drawD  in  qiu lUon,  and 
the  dFciaion  ii  ngainst  its  inliditjr,  or  the  title  (pecistlj  set  up  bj  eiiliei  parly  under  the 
tieity,  lliia  court  has  jurisdiutioB  lo  aweniiiD  lliat  t>tl«.  and  delermine  itii  legal  vslidiljr, 
anJ  i)  nol  cnufinE'd  lo  Uif  atwlruit  conscmctiua  nf  the  treely  ilseif.—Id.,  363. 

QuiTt.— Whether  Uie  tnuria  of  the  [lalled  SlBiea  hare  Jurlidiclion  of  offences  it  common 
1>«  againtl  the  Unilrd  Siniei  I— UnfM  BHUU  Ti.  VvaUiff,  1  HVoIan.  416. 

The  courts  of  the  Unitpd  Slate*  hav*  eidusive  jurinllclioD  or  all  aeiiuies  made  on  land 
or  vater  tor  a  hreauh  of  the  law(  of  lh«  United  Sutei,  and  but  ialerrenlion  of  g  slilc  an- 
tharity,  which  by  Cnking  the  Ihiiw  Belied  out  of  the  handa  or  ihe  United  Stalei'  officer, 
might  obairucl  the  eicrcisc  of  tbia  Jutladicllou,  1>  lllfpU.— Si«um  n,  iHnyieri-y  ((  al,  2 
Whtalon,  1, 9. 

In  such  a  case  the  cnurt  of  the  United  Stalca  hare  cngniziince  oftbc  seiiure,  majenrore* 
B  reilelivery  nf  the  Ihing  by  attacfameal  or  olher  aummarj  procettB- — Id.,  9. 

The  i]Ui>sIiun  nailer  aucli  a  seizure,  whether  a  forfeiture  has  been  BCliiglly  incurred.  be> 
longs  eii-lusicely  to  Ihe  courle  of  Ihe  United  Slates,  and  It  depends  Dpon  the  final  decree 
of  aiich  court!,  whether  Ihe  selxnre  Is  to  he  deemed  rightful  or  lottuom.— Id.,  9,  10. 

If  the  seizing  oflicpr  rrfuae  to  inslitule  proceedings  taaicerlBin  the  forfeilure,  the  dialricl 
court  may,  on  apphcation  of  the  aff^ieveu  party,  compel  Ihe  officer  lo  proceed  lo  adjudica* 
tion,  or  lo  abaodan  Ihe  seizure. — &.,  10. 

Tho  jiu-iHlictioD  of  iho  circuit  court  of  the  Uitiicd  States  eiteiidB  to  a  ea>e  betveea  eili- 
lens  of  Keniucky,  claiming  land*  exceeding  the  taiue  of  fln>  hundred  doUani,  under  diBte- 
eol  grDUlB,  the  cue  Issued  by  tlie  stale  of  henluchy,  end  the  other  by  the  itale  of  Virginia, 
upon  warrants  issued  by  Virginia,  and  locations  founded  Ihereon,  ntior  lo  Ihe  aeparaiion  of 
Kentuckj'  from  Virginia.  It  Is  the  grnnl  vhlch  passes  the  ligul  title  to  ibe  land,  and  if  the 
controversy  is  founded  apon  Iha  conflicting  granlb  of  ditTcrent  stales,  Ilie  judicial  poner  of 
the  courla  of  ihe  United  Stales  eitends  to  the  case,  whatever  may  have  been  the  eqiiilable 
litlc  nf  the  parliea  prior  to  the  eranl-— Co(jon  cl  al  vs.  Ltira,  2  Whtalon,  377. 

Under  the  judicisjj  of  111^,  cbap.Id.  sect.  S5,  giving  appellate  jurisdlclinn  to  the  supreme 
court  oflhe  United  G  talcs,  frnm  Ihe  flnsl  JudBmeni  or  decree  nf  the  highcbt  courl  of  law  or 
equity  of  a  t.taie,  in  ortam  cases  the  wrii  of  error  may  be  directed  lo  any  courl  in  which 
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Bhall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  di- 
rected.* 

Section  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in 

Tested  in  the  United  States  ezclusiTe  jurisdiction  of  all  such  cases,  and  that  a  murder  com- 
mitted in  the  waters  of  a  state  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  is  a  case  of  admiralty  and 
muitime  jurisdiction ;  yet  Congress  iiave  not,  in  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1790.  chap.  9, 
*'  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,''  so  exercised  this  power, 
as  to  confer  on  the  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  over  such  murder. — United  Statit 
▼s.  BevanM^Wfuatofif  336,  387. 

Qiure. — Whether  courts  of  common  law  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  admiralty 
OYer  murder  committed  in  bays,  &c.,  which  are  enclosed  parts  of  the  sea  7 — Id.,  387. 

The  grant  to  the  United  States  in  the  constitution  of  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  does  not  extend  to  a  cession  of  the  waters  in  which  those  cases  may  arise,  or 
of  general  jurisdiction  over  the  same.  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  which  are  necessary  for 
girmg  the  most  complete  effect  to  the  exercise  of  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction 
granted  to  the  go?emment  of  the  Union  ;  but  the  general  jurisdiction  over  the  place  subject 
to  this  grant,  adheres  to  the  territory  as  a  ])ortion  of  territory  not  yet  given  away,  and  the 
residuary  powers  of  legislation  still  remain  in  the  state. — Id..  389. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  constitutionally  appellate  jurisdiction  under 
the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  chap.  20,  sect.  25,  from  the  final  jud^ent  or  decree  of  the  highest 
court  of  law  or  ecjuity  of  a  state  baring  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit,  where 
is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under, 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity :  or  where  is  drawn  in  question 
the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authonty  exercised  under  any  state,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  in  favor  of  such  their  validity :  or  of  the  constitution,  or  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  com- 
mission  held  under  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privUege, 
or  exemption,  specially  set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party  under  such  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, treaty,  statute,  or  commi9non.^4)oheru  vs.  Vbrginkif  6  Wktaton^  264, 375. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  this  appellate  jurisdiction,  that  one  of  the  parties  is  a 
state,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  that  state.— Id. 

The  circuit  courts  of  the  Union  have  chancery  jurisdiction  in  every  state  :  they  hare  the 
same  chancery  powers,  and  the  same  rules  of  decision  in  equity  cases,  in  all  the  states. — 
VnUed  Statu  vs.  HotOand.  4  Wheaton,  108, 115. 

Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  of  1810,  upon  the  proposition  firom  Pennsylvania 
to  amend  the  constitution,  so  as  to  provide  an  impartial  tribimal  to  decide  disputes  be- 
tween the  state  and  federal  judiciaries.— iVbte  to  Cohent  vs.  Vfrgmia.  Notes  6  WhMton,  358. 

Where  a  cause  is  brought  to  this  court  by  writ  of  error,  or  appeal  from  the  highest  court 
of  law,  or  equity  of  a  state,  under  the  25th  section  of  the  iuaiciary  act  of  1789,  chap.  20, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  was  drawn  in  ouestioo, 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  state  court  was  against  its  validity,  l$cc.,  or  that  the  validit^p-  of 
the  statute  of  a  state  was  drawn  in  question  as  repugnant  to  tne  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  its  validity,  it  must  appear  from  the  record,  that  the 
act  of  Congress,  or  the  constitutionality  of  the  state  law,  was  orawn  in  question. — MUler  vs. 
NichoUs,  4  Wkeaton^  311,  315. 

But  it  is  not  reqmred  that  the  record  should  in  terms  state  a  misconstruction  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  or  that  it  was  drawn  into  question.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  this  court  iurisdic- 
tion  of  the  cause,  that  the  record  should  show  that  an  act  of  Congress  was  applicable  to  the 
case. — Id.f  315. 

The  su|veme  court  of  the  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  under  the  25th  section  of  the 
judiciary  act  of  1789,  chap.  20,  unless  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  state  court  be  a  final 
jud^ent  or  decree.  A  jud^ent  reversing  that  of  an  inferior  court,  and  awarding  a  venire 
facuu  de  novo,  is  not  a  final  jud^ent. — Houston  vs.  Moorej  3  WheatoUf  433. 

By  the  compact  of  1802,  settlmg  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  it  is  declared  that  all  claims  and  titles  to  land  derived 
from  Virginia,  or  North  Carolina,  or  Teimessee,  which  have  fallen  into  the  respective  states, 
shall  remain  as  secure  to  the  owners  thereof,  as  if  derived  from  the  government  within  whose 
boundary  they  have  fallen,  and  shall  not  be  prenidiced  or  affected  by  the  establishment  of 
the  line.  Where  the  titles  of  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  ejectment  were  derived 
under  grant  from  Virginia  to  lands  which  feU  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  it  was  held 
that  a  prior  settlement  right  thereto,  which  would  in  equity  g^ve  the  party  a  title,  could  not 
be  asserted  as  a  sufficient  title  in  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Ten- 
nessee.— Robinson  vs.  Campbell y  3  Wheaton^  212. 

Although  the  state  courts  of  Tennessee  have  decided  that,  under  their  statutes  (declaring 
an  elder  grant  founded  on  a  junior  entry  to  be  void),  a  junior  patent,  founded  on  a  prior  en- 
try, shall  prevail  at  law  against  a  senior  patent  founded  on  a  junior  entry,  this  doctrine  has 
never  been  extended  beyond  cases  within  the  express  provision  of  the  statute  of  Tennessee, 
and  could  not  apply  to  titles  deriving  all  their  validity  from  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  compact  between  the  two  states. — Id.,  212. 

*  See  amendments,  art  vi. 
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levying  wnr  against  thorn,  Of  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  ibera  aid 
Kild  coiiirart. 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  trensoti  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witueaaea  to  the  s<iine  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  Congress  Ehall  have  power  to  declare  (he  punishment  of  treason, 
but  no  attainder  of  treason  aholl  work  corruplion  of  blood,  or  forfeiturp  ex- 
cept during  the  life  of  llie  perion  attainted,* 
ABTICLE  :V. 

Section  1,  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  stat«  to  Uie  pub- 
lic acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  oilier  state.f  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general  bws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  *xM, 
records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  ihereof.J 

Section  2.  The  ciiiiona  of  each  stale  shall  bo  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  stales. 

A  person  charged  in  any  slate  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who 
■hall  tiee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  anolber  stale,  shall  on  demand  of 
the  eieculive  authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  bo  deUtered  up,  to 
be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof 
escaping  into  anoiher,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivorud 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  (o  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3.  New  stales  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  ihia 
Union;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  state  ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
states,  or  pans  of  stales,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  slates 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  CoDereas  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
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prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
sufirage  in  the  senate."" 

ARTICLE  VI. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this 
constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shau  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof ;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;t 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  con 
stitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.^ 

The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members 
of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  to  support  this  constitution  ;^  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  oonventTon  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  states  present,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  JiOrd  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names. 

Go.  Washington, 
President^  and  deputy  from  Virginia. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
JoHif  Lahodoit, 
Nicholas  Gilm av. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Natbahikl  GomflAM. 

&UF08  KlffO. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William  Samuel  Johhsoii, 
Roger  She&maii. 

NEW  YORK. 
Alexander  Hamilton. 


NEW  JERSEY. 
William  Liyingston, 
David  Brearlet, 
William  Faterjov, 

JoVATHAlf  DaTTOJI. 

Attest  : 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bekjamiit  Franklin, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris, 
Oeoroe  Cltmkr, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons, 
Jared  Ingersoll, 
James  Wilson, 
OowERNEUR  Morris. 

DELAWARE. 
Oeoroe  Reed, 
GoNNiNG  Bedford,  jr, 
John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassbtt, 
Jacob  Broom. 

MARYLAND. 


VIRGINIA. 

John  Blair, 
James  Madison,  jr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

William  Blount, 
Richard  Dobbs  Bpaight, 
Hugh  Williamson. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

John  Rdtledgb, 
Charles  C.  Pinckhet, 
Charles  Pincknet, 
Pierce  Butler. 

GEORGIA. 

William  Few, 
Abraham  Baldwin. 


James  M'Henrt, 

Daniel  of  St.  Tho.  Jenifer, 

Daniel  Carroll. 

William  Jackson,  Secretary. 

•  See  ante  art.  L,  sect.  3,  clause  1. 

t  An  act  of  Congress  repugiuiRt  to  the  constitution  can  not  become  a  law.— Afar&urv  vs. 
MadiMon,  1  Cranek,  176.  ' 

—^  i2?i.*^**"^iS^  ^\^?ii*^  ^*^^»  "*  ^****^  ^^  ^«*e  notice  of  the  coosUtuUon.— Afor&ury 
vs.  Maduony  I  Cranehf  178. 

A  contemporary  esposition  of  the  constitution,  practised  and  acquiesced  under  for  a  period 
•K*"'       "  *^  consirucUon.— aaar/  vs.  Laird.  1  Cranch^  299. 
^f  .  5  8*>^«™?«"t  o^  the  Union,  though  Uniited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme  within  its  sphere 

^f  fKi'?"'i°*'iiJ*/J*»''7***°o"**^*.*^-P"""*°'^«  o^  ^«  constituUon,  form  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.— itfcCu^tocA  vs.  8taU  of  Maryland,  4  Whuton,  405 

§  See  laws  of  tlw  Ualted  States,  voL  U.,  chap.  I. 
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AMENDMENTS* 


Article  the  first.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  eslob- 
lishraeiii  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  esercise  ibereofi  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peacea- 
bly to  assemble,  and  to  petition  (lie  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  the  skco\o.  A  well -regulated  miliiia,  being  uecessary  to  the 
securitv  of  a  free  stale,  the  right  of  tlie  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

AaricLE  THE  THiiiD.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  ihe  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  a  time  of  war,  but  in 
a  manner  to  be  prc!icribed  by  law. 

Article  the  fourth.  The  right  of  ibe  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persous,  houses,  papers,  and  eflecis,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  starched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Articlr  tkf,  fifth.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital, 
or  oihervvise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  lime  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shull 
any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  ofience  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  caae  to  be  a  witness 
ag^insi  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  Uberly,  or  property,  without  due 
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Article  the  ninth.  The  enumeration  in  the  constitution,  of  certain 
lights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Article  the  tenth.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.* 

Article  the  eleventh  .f  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

Article  the  twelfth .{  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom, 
at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they 
shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  they  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
vice-president,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate  ;^ — the  president  of 
the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  hoyse  of  representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ; — the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  pres- 
ident, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  hav- 
ing the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  &ree  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for 
as  president,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  president.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a 
quorum  for  thb  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two 

*  The  powers  granted  to  Congress  are  not  exclusive  of  similar  powers  existing  in  th« 
states,  onJess  where  the  constitution  has  expresslj  in  terms  given  an  exclusive  power  to 
Coogress,  or  the  exercise  of  a  like  power  is  prohibited  to  the  states,  or  there  is  a  direct  re- 
pognancy  or  incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  states.—JfotM^on  vs.  Moore j  5  Whea- 

The  example  of  the  first  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive  legislation  delegated  to  Con- 
gress  over  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  for  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  &c.  Of  the  second  class^  the  prohibition  of  a  state 
to  coin  money  or  emit  bills  of  credit.  Of  the  third  class,  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalixation,  and  the  delegation  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. — Id..  49. 

In  all  other  classes  of  cases,  the  states  retain  concurrent  authority  with  Congress. — Id.  49. 

But  in  cases  of  concurrent  authority,  where  the  laws  of  the  states  and  the  Union  are  ia 
direct  and  manifest  collision  on  the  same  subject,  those  of  the  Union  being  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  are  of  paramount  authority,  and  the  state  laws  so  far,  and  so  far  only  as  such 
incompatibility  exists,  must  necessarily  yield. — Id,.  49. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  otthe  United  States  similar  to  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration, which  excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers. — McCiUloch  vs.  State  of  Maryland^  4 
WheatoHf  406. 

If  the  end  be  leffitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  constitution,  all  the  means  which  are 
appropriate,  whicn  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  may  con- 
stitutionally be  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect. — id.,  421. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  4th  May,  1812,  entitled, ''  An  act  further  to  amend  the  charter  of 
the  city  of  Washtagton,*'  which  provides  (sect.  6)  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  shall  be 
empowered  for  certain  purposes  and  under  certain  restrictions,  to  authorize  the  drawing  of 
lotteries,  does  not  extend  to  authorize  the  corporation  to  force  the  sale  of  the  tickets  in  such 
lottery  in  states  where  such  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  the  state  laws. — Cohens  vs.  Virginia j 
6  Whtatonj  264,  375. 

t  This  amendment  was  proposed  at  the  first  session  of  the  third  Congress.  See  ante  art. 
ill.,  sect.  2,  clause  1. 

f  Proposed  at  the  first  session  of  the  eighth  Congress.  See  ante  art.  ii.,  sect.  1,  clause  3 
Annulled  by  this  amendment. 

§  See  laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  109,  sect.  6. 
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thirds  of  ilie  siiitcs,  and  a.  mujority  of  all  the  slates  shall  be  necessary  lo 
s  chuici!.  And  if  llie  house  of  represecitatives  shall  not  choose  a  presi- 
dent whenever  the  ri^rht  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  diiy  of  March  next  following,  then  the  vice-president  shsli  act  as 
president,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of 
the  president.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice- 
presidojil,  shall  bo  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a.  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  eleciors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  lial,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice- 
president  ;  a  ([uorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  pres- 
ident shdi  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  .of  the  United  States. 


c. — Another  amciicliiieiil  wsa  proposed  as  article  xlii.,  at  the  eecnnd  sessioD  o 
lIi  CoDgrcss,  bui  not  hnting  bcea  ratified  by  a  sufficient  auDber  orstntts,  bu  n( 
f  valid  as  a  pari  af  ibv  i^naBtitulian  of  ibe  UDiled  Slates.  It  is  eiroueoiuly  glc 
orilie  coDbdiuiiun,  lu  page  74,  vol  i,,  iawa  aClhe  United  Staiei. 


jet 


e;: 


npiirpd  ibe  foregoing  priDt  of  the  connllnlioa  sf  tbeUoited  Siim, 
I".  °.'itb  the  rolls  in  this  office,  ind  find  it  ■  ftlthtkil  and  literal 
'  :i   mil  ■mendmeots,  in  the  leii  ind  paaetuatian  thereof,     tl  Mf. 

I  i<  lin<-iil9,  which  were  proposed  ut  the  first  session  of  the  6nt 
'  ~.  upre  finallf  ratified  by  the  conslilutional  numlwr  of  siatH, 
,-.,..      ....  ..       'venlh  amendmenl,  wliich  wos  proposed  at 
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GEORGE   WASHINGTON. 


The  family  of  Washington,  in  Virginia,  is  descended  from  English  an- 
cestors, who  were  anciently  established  at  Tnrtfield  and  Warton,  in  Lan- 
cashire, from  a  branch  of  whom  came  Sir  William  Washington,  of  Leices- 
tershire, eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lawrence  Washington,  Esq.,  of  Sulgrave, 
in  Northamptonshire.^  Sir  William  had,  besides  other  younger  brothers,  two, 
named  John  and  Lawrence,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1657,  and  settled 
at  Bridge's  creek,  on  the  Potomac  river,  in  the  comity  of  Westmoreland. 
John,  the  father  of  Lawrence  Washington,  died  in  1697,  leaving  two  sons, 
John  and  Augustine.  Augustine  died  in  1743,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  leav- 
ing several  sons  by  his  two  marriages.  George,  the  president,  was  the 
eldest  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball,  and  was  bom  at  Bridge's  creek,  on 
the  22d  of  February  (or  11th,  old  style),  1732. 

Having  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  George  Washington  re- 
ceived what  was  called  an  English  education,  a  term  which  excludes  the 
acquisition  of  other  languages  than  our  own.  His  disposition  for  a  mili- 
tary life  disclosed  itself  at  an  early  age,  being  only  fifteen  when  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  enter  the  British  navy,  and  the  place  of  a  midshipman 
was  obtained  for  him.  The  interference  of  an  affectionate  mother  sus- 
pended for  a  time  the  commencement  of  his  military  course. 

As  his  patrimonial  estate  was  by  no  means  considerable,  his  youth  was 
employed  in  youthful  industry,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a 
surveyor  he  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  information  respecting  va- 
cant lands,  and  of  forming  those  opinions  concerning  their  future  value, 
which  afterward  greatly  contributed  to  increase  his  private  fortune. 

When  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
his  capacity,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  militia  were  to  be  trained  for  actual 
service,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  Virginia,  with 
the  rank  of  major,  the  duties  of  which  office,  however,  he  performed  but 
for  a  short  time. 


26  BIOORAPBICAL    BKGTCH  OP   WASHINQTOM. 

The  plan  foruiPil  by  France  for  conoecUng  her  exlen8i»e  dominioiu  in 
AmericiL  by  uniting  Canada  with  Louisiana,  now  began  to  develop  itself. 
PoBsesaion  was  taken  by  the  French  of  a  tract  of  country  then  deemed  to 
be  within  the  pro^-iuce  of  Virginia,  and  a  hne  of  posts  was  commenced 
from  Canada  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  attention  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  was  ailTOCled  by  these  movements,  and  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  French  officers  and  demand,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  should  desist  from  the  piose- 
culion  of  designs  which  violated,  as  he  thought,  the  treaties  between  the 
two  crowns,  Washinglon,  at  liia  own  desire,  was  selected  for  this  haz- 
ardous enterprise,  and  he  engaged  in  it  with  alacrity,  commencing  his 
journey  the  day  on  which  he  was  commissioned,  in  October,  1753.  His 
course  was  through  a  dreary  wildemeaH,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  only 
by  Indians,  many  of  whom  were  hostile  lo  the  English.  Conducted  by 
guides  ever  the  Allegany  inoimlains,  ho  suffered  many  hardships,  and 
eiperienced  many  nanow  ©scapes,  but  succeeded  in  reaching  the  French 
forts  on  the  .\llegaiiy  branches  of  the  Ohio.  After  delivering  the  lien- 
tenant-govemor's  letter  to  St,  Piene,  the  French  commanding  officer,  and 
receiving  an  answer,  he  returned,  with  infinite  fatigue  and  much  danger, 
from  the  hostile  Indians,  to  Wilharasburg,  The  manner  in  which  ho  per- 
formed his  duty  on  this  occasion  raised  him  much  in  public  opinion,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  His  journal,  which  extended  to 
sfxty  days,  was  published  by  authority,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  W'ash- 
ineion's  fame,  as  it  gave  strong  evidence  of  his  sagacity,  fortitude,  and 
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tenns  of  capitulati(m,  and  articles  were  signed,  by  which  the  fort  was  sur- 
rendered, and  the  garrison  allowed  the  honors  of  war,  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn unmolested  into  the  inhabited  parts  of  Virginia.  6rea|  imdit  was 
given  to  Colonel  Washington  by  his  countrymen,  for  the  eourage  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  and  the  legidature  were  so  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  party  as  to  vote  their  Aanks  to  him  and  the  officers  under 
his  command.  They  also  ordered  three  hundred  pistoles  to  be  distribu- 
ted among  the  soldiers,  as  a  reward  for  their  bravery. 

Soon  afler  this  campaign,  Washington  retired  from  the  militia  service, 
in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  war  department  in  England,  which 
put  those  of  the  same  military  rank  in  the  royal  army  over  the  heads  of 
those  in  the  provincial  forces.  This  order  created  great  dissatisfaction 
in  the  colonies,  and  Washington,  while  refusing  to  submit  to  the  degrada- 
tion required,  declared  that  he  would  serve  with  pleasure  when  he  should 
be  enabled  to  cto  so  without  dishonor. 

The  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Braddock  followed  in  1755. 
The  general,  being  informed  of  the  merit  of  Washington,  invited  him  to 
enter  into  his  family  as  a  volunteer  and  aid-de-camp.  This  invitation 
Colonel  Washington  accepted,  as  he  was  desirous  to  make  one  campaign 
under  an  officer  supposed  to  possess  some  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
disastrous  result  of  Braddock's  expedition  is  well  known.  In  the  battle 
of  the  Monongahela,  in  which  General  Braddock  was  killed,  Washington 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls  passed  through  his  coat,  as 
his  duty  and  situation  exposed  him  to  every  danger.  Such  was  the  gen- 
eral confidence  in  his  talents,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  conducted  the 
retreat. 

On  his  return  home,  Colonel  Washington  was  appointed,  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  colony,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised  and  to  be 
raised  in  Virginia,  which  appointment  he  accepted,  and  for  about  three 
years  devoted  his  time  to  recruiting  and  organizing  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  colony.  In  1758  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
which  terminated  successfully,  and  the  French  retired  from  the  western 
frontier.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign  Washington  left  the  army,  and 
was  soon  after  married  to  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  widow  lady  of  Virginia, 
of  amiable  character  and  highly  respectable  connexions.  From  the  date 
of  his  marriage  until  the  year  1774,  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years, 
Washington  passed  his  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  estate  at  his  beautiful  family-seat  of  Mount  Vernon.  He 
was  occasionally  called  upon,  however,  to  discharge  duties  as  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  or  a  member  of  the  legislature.  When  the  difficulties 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  assumed  a  threatening 
aspect,  in  1774,  he  was  sent  to  the  continental  congress  as  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Virginia.  The  following  year,  when  an  army  of  provin- 
cials had  concentrated  in  Massachusetts,  prepared  for  a  contest  with  the 
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troops  of  ihe  mother- country,  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  by 
ihe  continental  coiij^ess  aa  the  commander-in-chief,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  ifae  army  in  July,  1775. 

To  detail  his  opetalions  in  the  years  which  followed  would  be  to  re- 
peat the  history  of  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  Within  a  very 
short  period  ader  the  declaration  of  indcpeodonce,  the  afikirs  of  Anierica 
were  in  a  condition  so  deaperatp  that  perhaps  nothing  but  the  peculiar 
characier  of  Washington's  genius  could  have  retrieved  them.  His  mag- 
najiimily  during  the  ravages  and  distress  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  he  acted 
ao  conspicuous  a  part,  has  been  much  and  justly  celebrated.  When 
peace  came,  ho  hastened  to  resign  his  commiaaion  lo  congress,  and  be- 
came a  private  citizen. 

The  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war  permitted  Washington  to  re- 
turn to  those  domestic  acenea  in  which  he  delighted,  and  from  which  no 
views  of  ambition  seem  to  have  had  the  power  to  draw  his  aflecUona. 
One  of  Ihe  greatest  proofs  of  his  patrioiiam  was  hia  refusal  to  receive  any 
pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services  as  commander-in-chief  during  the 
eight  years  in  which  he  had  served  hia  country  in  that  capacity.  When 
he  accepted  the  appointment  he  announced  to  congress  his  determination 
to  decline  payment  for  hia  services.  He  simply  asked  the  rcimbursemenl 
of  his  ojtpenses,  an  exact  account  of  which  he  kept  and  presented  to  the 
government,  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war.* 

Washington  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  To  remedy 
the   distress   into  wliich   llie   counirv  Lad  been  thrown  bv  the  war.  and  to 
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Ubels,  and  by  tomidtuoas  meetings.  The  law  of  nations  w«s  Cnunpled 
under  foot.  No  vexation  coold  distoib  the  tranquillity  of  his  niiid,  or 
make  him  deviate  from  the  policy  which  his  situatioa  prescribsC  Daring 
the  whole  coarse  of  that  arduous  struggle,  his  pewiiiti  TJhMfateter  gave 
that  strength  to  a  new  magistracy  whieh  in  oliher  ooontiuw  arises  from 
ancient  habits  of  obedience  and  respect.  The  authority  of  his  virtue  was 
more  efficacious  for  the  preservation  of  America  than  the  legal  powers  of 
his  office.  During  this  turbulent  period  he  was  unanimously  re-elected 
to  the  presidency,  in  1793,  for  another  term,  although  he  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  retire.  The  nation  was  then  nearly  equally  divided  into  two 
great  political  parties,  who  united  only  on  the  name  of  Washington. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  second  presidency  the  danger  of  the 
United  States  was  great  and  inuninent.  The  spirit  of  change,  indeed, 
shook  all  nations.  But  in  other  countries  it  had  to  encounter  ancient  and 
strong  established  power;  in  America  the  government  was  new  and 
weak ;  the  people  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  a  recent 
civil  war.  Washington  employed  the  horror  excited  by  the  atropities  of 
the  French  revolution  for  the  best  purposes ;  to  preserve  the  internal  quiet 
of  his  country ;  to  assert  the  dignity  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
conunonwealth  which  he  governed,  against  foreign  enemies.  He  avoided 
war,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  pusillanimity.  He  cherished  the 
detestation  of  the  best  portion  of  his  countrymen  for  anarchy,  without 
weakening  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  he  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
government  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  states,  or  abridging  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  He  raised  no  hopes  that  he  did  not  gratify ; 
he  made  no  promises  that  he  did  not  fulfil ;  he  exacted  proper  respect  due 
to  the  high  office  he  held,  and  rendered  to  others  every  courtesy  belong- 
ing to  his  high  station. 

Having  determined  to  retire  from  the  presidency  at  the  expiration  of 
his  second  term,  in  March,  1797,  he  issued  in  September,  1796,  a  fare- 
well address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  will  be  found  in 
this  volume,  and  which  will  remain  as  a  permanent  legacy  to  his  coun- 
trymen through  future  generations,  for  its  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
sound  maxims  of  political  sagacity.  He  remained  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment until  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Adams,  which  occasion 
he  honored  with  his  presence,  and  immediately  retired  to  Mount  Vernon, 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet  retirement ;  but  when,  in  1798, 
the  United  States  armed  by  sea  and  land,  in  consequence  of  their  difficul- 
ties with  France,  he  consented  to  act  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  army ; 
but  was  never  afterward  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  although  he  bore 
the  commission  until  his  death.  On  Thursday,  the  12th  of  December, 
1799,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  his  throat,  which  became 
considerably  worse  the  next  day,  and  which  terminated  his  life  on  Satur- 
day, the  14th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  sixty-t^ghth  year  of  his  age. 
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"  No  man,"  says  Colonel  Knapp,  in  his  biographical  sketch,  "  was  pvet 
mourni^d  so  widely  and  aincerely  as  Washington.  Throughout  the 
United  Stales,  eulogies  were  pronounced  upon  his  character,  sermons 
were  preached,  or  some  mark  of  reaped  pnid  lo  his  memory.  It  was  not 
speaking  extravagantly  lo  say  that  a  nation  was  in  tears  at  liis  death. 
There  have  been  popular  men,  who  were  great  in  their  day  and  genera- 
lion,  but  whose  fame  soon  passed  away.  It  is  not  so  with  the  fame  of 
Washington,  it  grows  brighter  by  yeara.  The  writings  of  Washington  {a 
portion  only  of  which  comprise  eleven  octavo  volumes)  show  that  he 
had  a  clear,  lucid  mind,  and  will  be  road  with  pleasure  for  ages  to  come." 

"  General  Washington,"  Ba3'8  Judge  Marshall,  "  was  rather  above  the 
common  size ;  his  frame  was  robust,  and  hia  constitution  vigorous — capa- 
ble of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  requiring  a  considerable  degree  of 
exercise  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  exterior  created  in  the 
beholder  the  idea  of  strength  united  with  matily  gracefulneas. 

"  His  manners  were  rather  reserved  than  free,  though  they  partook 
nothing  of  that  drj-ness  and  sternness  which  accompany  reserve  when 
carried  to  an  extreme ;  and  on  all  proper  occasions  he  could  relax  anffi- 
ciently  lo  show  how  highly  he  was  gratified  by  the  charms  of  conversa- 
tion, and  the  pleasures  of  society,  Hia  person  and  whole  deportment 
exhibited  an  unaiTccted  and  indescribable  dignity,  tmmingled  with  haugh- 
tiness, of  which  al!  who  approached  him  were  sensible ;  and  the  attach- 
ment of  those  who  possessed  his  friendship,  and  enjoyed  his  intimacy, 
was  ardent,  but  always  respcctrid. 


WASHINGTON'S 


ADDRESSES  AND  MESSAGES 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 
April  30, 1789. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no  event  could  Have  fiUed  me 
with  greater  anxieties  than  that  of  which  the  notification  was  transmitted 
by  your  OfJer,  andi  received  on  the  14th  day  of  the  present  month.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  was  summoned  by  my  country,  whose  voice  I  can  never 
hear  but  with  veneration  and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen  with 
the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in  my  flattering  hopes,  with  an  immutable  de- 
cision, as  the  asylum  of  my  declining  years — a  retreat  which  was  ren- 
dered every  day  more  necessary  as  well  as  more  dear  to  me  by  the  addi^ 
tion  of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my  health  to 
^  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mag- 
nitude and  difficulty  of  the  trust  to  which  the  voice  of  my  country  called 
me,  being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her 
citizens  a  distrustful  scnitiny  into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but  over- 
whelm with  despondence  one  who,  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from 
nature,  and  unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to  be 
peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.  In  this  conflict  of  emotions, 
all  1  dare  aver  is,  that  it  has  been  my  faithful  study  to  collect  my  duty 
from  a  just  appreciation  of  every  circumstance  by  which  it  might  be  af- 
fected. All  I  dare  hope  is,  that  if,  in  accepting  this  task,  I  have  been  too 
much  swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former  instances,  or  by  an 
affectionate  sensibility  to  this  transcendant  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  consulted  my  incapacity  as  well 
as  disinclination  for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me,  my  error 
will  be  palliated  by  the  motives  which  misled  me,  and  its  consequences  be 
judged  by  my  country  with  some  share  of  the  partiality  with  which  they 
originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have,  in  obedience  to  the 
public  summons,  repaired  to  the  present  station,  it  would  be  peculiarly 
improper  to  omit,  in  this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplications  to  that 
Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils 
of  nations,  and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect, 
that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for 
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these  easpiitinl  purposes,  and  may  enable  every  instnimeDt  rmployod  in  its 
administraiioQ  to  erecule  with  success  the  functiona  alloued  W  his  charge. 
In  tendering  this  homage  to  the  great  Author  of  every  public  and  ptivata 
good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my 
own,  nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large  less  llian  either.  No  people 
cnu  bo  bound  to  acknowledgo  and  adore  the  invisible  Hand  which  con- 
duets  the  aflairs  of  men,  more  tbau  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every 
step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  providential 
agency ;  and  in  the  important  revolution  just  accompUshed  in  ihe  syBlom 
of  their  uniled  government,  the  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary  con- 
sent of  so  many  distinct  communiiies  from  which  the  event  has  resulted, 
can  not  bf>  compared  wiih  the  means  by  which  most  governments  have 
been  esiahtisheil,  without  some  relum  of  pious  gratitude,  along  with  an 
humble  nuiicipaiion  of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  pre- 
sage,  'rbt'so  ri^dectiotis,  arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced 
themselves  loo  sirongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join 
with  nie.  1  trust,  in  thinking  that  there  are  none  under  ihe  iuHnence  of 
which  the  proceedings  of  a  new  and  free  govommenl  can  more  auspi- 
ciously commence. 

By  the  article  eatabhshing  the  executive  department,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  president  "  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  The  circumstances  imder 
which  I  now  meet  you  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into  that  subject  far- 
ther than  to  refer  to  the  great  ceiisiitutional  charter  under  which  you  are 
assembled,  and  which,  in  defining  your  powers,  designates  the  objects  to 
which  your  sttentinn  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with 
those  cirrunislances,  and  far  more  congenial  with  the  feelings  which  ac- 
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egated  by  the  fifUi  article  of  the  constitution  ii^  rendered  expedient  at  the 
present  juncture  by  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  hkve  been  urged 
against  the  system,  or  by  the  degree  of  inquietude  whidi  has  gfaren  birth 
to  them.  Instead  of  undertaking  particular  recommendations  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights  derived  from  official  oppor- 
tunities, I  shall  again  give  way  to  my  entire  confidence  in  your  discern- 
ment suid  pursuit  of  the  public  good ;  for  I  assure  myself  that  while  you 
carefully  avoid  every  alteration  which  might  endanger  the  benefits  of  a 
united  and  effective  government,  or  which  ought  to  await  the  future  les- 
sons of  experience,  a  reverence  for  the  characteristic  rights  of  freemen, 
and  a  regard  for  the  public  harmony  will  sufiiciently  influence  your  delib- 
erations on  the  question  how  far  the  former  can  be  more  impregnably  for- 
tified, or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advantageously  promoted. 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to  add  which  will  be  most 
properly  addressed  to  the  house  of  representatives.  It  concerns  myself,  and 
will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible.  When  I  was  first  honored  with  a 
call  into  the  service  of  my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  strug- 
gle for  its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  contemplated  my  duty  required 
that  I  should  renounce  every  pecuniary  compensation.  From  this  resolu- 
tion I  have  in  no  instance  departed ;  and  being  still  under  the  impressions 
which  produced  it,  I  must  decline  as  inapplicable  to  myself  any  share  in 
the  personal  emoluments  which  may  be  indispensably  included  in  a  per- 
manent provision  for  the  executive  department,  and  must  accordingly  pray 
that  the  pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in  which  I  am  placed  may, 
during  my  continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to  such  actual  expenditures  as  the 
public  good  may  be  thought  to  require. 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments  as  they  have  been  awa- 
kened by  the  occasion  which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  present 
leave ;  but  not  without  resorting  once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the 
human  race  in  humble  supplication  that,  since  he  has  been  pleased  to  fa- 
vor the  American  people  with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  dispositions  for  deciding  with  unparalleled  unanimity  on 
a  form  of  government  for  the  security  of  their  union  and  the  advancement 
of  their  happiness,  so  his  divine  blessing  may  be  equally  conspicuous  in 
the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise  measures,  on 
which  the  success  of  this  government  must  depend. 


FIRST    ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 

January  8,  1790. 

FeUow-Citisens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  EMBRACE  with  great  satbfaction  the  opportunity  which  now  presents 
itself  of  congratulating  you  on  the  present  favorable  prospects  of  our  public 
affairs.  The  recent  accession  of  die  important  state  of  North  Carolina  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (of  which  official  information  has  been 
received),  the  rising  credit  and  respectability  of  our  country,  the  general 
and  increasing  good-will  toward  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  the 
concord,  peace,  and  plenty,  with  which  we  are  blessed,  are  circumstances 
auspicious,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  our  national  prosperity. 
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In  resuming  your  consultalions  for  the  general  good,  you  ran  not  liut  il^ 
live  encouragemonl  from  the  reflection  that  the  meaaurea  of  the  laM 
eion  have  been  as  satisfactoty  to  your  couBlilueiits  ilh  the  novelty  aud  dif- 
ficulty of  the  work  allowed  you  U)  hopB.  Siill  futtheT  to  realize  their  ex- 
pectations and  to  secure  the  blesmgs  which  a  gracious  Proridencu  haa 
placed  within  our  reach,  will,  in  the  course  of  the  present  imponant 
session,  call  for  the  cool  and  delibtiraie  exeitioa  of  your  pstriotiBm,  Srnv 
ness,  and  wisdoiii. 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects  which  will  engage  your  attention, 
that  of  providing  for  the  common  defence  will  merit  particular  regard. 
To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  raeans  of  preserving 
peace. 

A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but  disciplined,  to  which  raid 
a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan  is  requisite ;  and  their  safety  aud  inter- 
est require  thai  they  should  promote  such  manufoctorieH  as  tend  to  render 
them  independent  on  others  for  essential,  particularly  luiliiary,  supplies. 

The  proper  eatablishmenl  of  the  troops  which  may  be  deemud  indis- 
pensable will  be  entitled  to  mature  consideration.  In  the  arrangeiuenta 
which  may  be  made  respecting  it.  it  will  be  of  importance  lo  conciliate 
the  comfortable  support  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  with  a  duo  regard  H> 
economy. 

There  was  reason  lo  hope  that  ibe  pacific  measures  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  certain  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  would  have  relieved  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  southern  and  wcslem  frontiers  from  llieir  depredations  ;  hut 
you  will  perceive,  from  the  information  contained  in  the  papers  which  I 
shall  direct  U>  be  laid  before  you  (comprehending  a  communication  from 
jalih  of  Virginia),  that  we  ought  lo  be  prepared  to  afford 
ri  to  those  parts  of  the  Union,  and,  if  necessary,  to  punish  ag- 
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basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one  in  which  the  measures  of  goremment 
receive  their  impressions  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the  community 
as  in  ours,  it  is  proportionably  essential.  To  the  securi^  of  a  free  con- 
stitution it  contributes  in  various  ways :  by  convincing  tnose  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  pubUc  administration  that  every  valuable  end  of  govern- 
ment is  best  answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and  to  value  their  own  rights, 
to  discern  and  provide  against  invasions  of  them,  to  distinguish  between 
oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority,  between  bur- 
dens proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience,  and  those  result- 
ing from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society,  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of 
liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  last, 
and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments  with 
an  inviolable  respect  to  the  laws. 

¥^hether  this  desirable  object  will  be  best  promoted  by  affording  aids 
to  seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  na^ 
tional  university,  or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives .«— - 

I  saw  with  peculiar  pleasure,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  reso- 
lution entered  into  by  you  expressive  of  your  opinion  that  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit  is  a  matter  of  high  impor- 
tance to  the  national  honor  and  prosperity.  In  this  sentiment  I  entirely 
concur.  And,  to  a  perfect  confidence  in  your  best  endeavors  to  devise 
such  a  provision  as  will  be  truly  consistent  with  the^end,  I  add  an  equal 
reliance  on  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  specify  inducements  lb  a  measure  in  which  the 
character  and  permanent  interests  of  the  United  States  are  so  obviously 
and  so  deeply  concerned,  and  which  has  received  so  explicit  a  sanction 
from  your  declaration. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  cmd  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  have  directed  the  proper  oflicers  to  lay  before  you,  respectively,  such 
papers  and  estimates  as  regard  the  affairs  particularly  recommended  to 
your  consideration,  and  necessary  to  convey  to  you  that  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  which  it  is  my  duty  to  afford. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  is  the  great  object  to  which  our  cares  and 
efforts  ought  to  be  directed.  And  I  shall  derive  great  satisfaction  from  a 
co-operation  with  you  in  the  pleasing  though  arduous  task  of  insuring  to 
our  fellow-citizens  the  blessings  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a 
free,  eflicient,  and  equal  government. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

December  8,  1790, 

Ftllaw-Cititens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Hottfe  of  Represtnlativtt : — 

In  nieetiDg  you  again,  I  foet  mucti  saliafaction  in  being  able  to  repeat 
my  caiigratulatione  on  ihe  favorable  prospects  which  continue  to  distinguish 
our  public  atfaira.  The  abtud&nt  fruits  of  itnother  year  hare  blessed  oui 
country  with  plenty  and  with  the  means  of  a  flourishing  commerce.  The 
progress  of  public  credit  is  witnesaed  by  a  considerable  rise  of  American 
stock  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ;  and  the  revenues  allolte-d  for  this  uid 
other  national  purposes  haTe  been  productiTe  beyond  the  calculations  by 
which  they  were  regulated.  The  latter  circumstance  is  the  more  pleas- 
ing, as  it  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  fenilily  of  our  resources,  but  as  ii  as- 
aures  us  of  a  further  increase  of  the  national  respoctabihty  and  credit ; 
and,  let  me  add,  a3  it  bears  an  hcoiorable  testimony  to  the  patriotism  and 
integrity  of  the  mercnniile  and  marine  part  of  our  citizens.  The  pimctu- 
aliij-  of  the  former  in  discharging  their  engagements  has  been  exeropkry. 
In  conforming  to  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  acts  of  the  last  session,  a 
loan  of  three  millions  of  florins,  toward  which  some  provisional  measures 
had  previously  taken  place,  has  been  completed  in  Holland.  As  well  the 
celerity  with  which  it  has  been  filled,  as  the  nature  of  the  terms  (consid- 
ering the  more  than  ordinary  demands  for  borrowing,  created  by  the  situ- 
ation of  Europe),  give  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  further  eiecution  ot 
those  powers  may  proceed  with  advantage  and  bucccsh.  The  aecrelary 
of  the  treasury  has'  my  direction  to  communicate  such  further  paniculara 
as  may  be  requisite  for  more  precise  information. 
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These  aggravated  provocations  rendered  it  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
western  setUements  that  the  aggressors  should  be  made  sensible  that  the 
government  of  the  Union  is  not  less  capable  of  punishing  their  crimes  than 
it  is  disposed  to  respect  their  rights  and  reward  their  attachments.  As 
this  object  could  not  be  effected  by  defensive  measures,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  put  in  force  the  act  which  empowers  the  president  to  call  out  the 
militia  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  I  have  accordingly  authorized 
an  expedition  in  which  the  regular  troops  in  that  quarter  are  combined 
with  such  draughts  of  militia  as  were  deemed  sufficient.  The  event  of 
the  measure  is  yet  unknown  to  me.  The  secretary  of  war  is  directed  to 
lay  before  yon  a  statement  of  the  information  on  which  it  is  founded,  as 
well  as  an  estimate  of  the  expense  with  which  it  will  be  attended. 

The  disturbed  situation  of  £urope,  and  pardculariy  the  critical  posture 
of  the  great  maritime  powers,  whOe  it  ought  to  make  us  the  more  thank- 
ful for  the  general  peace  and  security  enjoyed  by  Hie  United  States,  re- 
minds us  at  the  same  time  of  the  circumspection  with  which  it  becomes 
OS  to  preserve  these  blessings.  It  requires,  also,  that  we  should  not  overlook 
the  tendency  of  a  war,  and  even  of  preparations  for  a  war,  among  the  na- 
tions most  concerned  in  active  commerce  with  this  country,  to  abridge 
the  means,  and  thereby  at  least  enhance  the  price,  of  transporting  its  vd- 
nable  productions  to  their  proper  market.  I  recommend  it  to  your  serious 
reflections  how  far,  and  in  what  mode,  it  may  be  expedient  to  guard 
against  embarrassments  from  these  contingencies,  by  such  encouragement 
to  our  own  navigation  as  will  render  our  commerce  and  agriculture  less 
dependent  on  foreign  bottoms,  which  may  fail  us  in  the  very  moments 
most  interesting  to  both  of  these  great  objects.  Our  fisheries  and  the  trans- 
portation of  our  own  produce  offer  us  abundant  means  for  guarding  our- 
selves against  this  evil. 

YcJur  attention  seems  to  be  not  less  due  to  that  particular  branch  of  our 
trade  which  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean.  So  many  circumstances  unite 
in  rendering  the  present  state  of  it  distressful  to  us,  that  you  will  not  think 
any  deliberations  misemployed  which  may  lead  to  its  relief  and  protection. 

The  laws  you  have  already  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  judiciary 
system,  have  opened  the  doors  of  justice  to  all  descriptions  of  persons. 
You  will  consider  in  your  wisdom  whether  improvements  in  that  system 
may  yet  be  made ;  and  particularly  whether  a  uniform  process  of  execu- 
tion on  sentences  issuing  from  the  federal  courts  be  not  desirable  through 
all  the  states. 

The  patronage  of  our  commerce,  o(  our  merchants,  sad  seamen,  has 
called  for  the  appointment  of  consuls  in  foreign  countries.  It  seems  ex- 
pedient to  regulate  by  law  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  and  those  func- 
tions which  are  permitted  them,  either  by  express  convention  or  by  a 
friendly  indulgence,  in  the  places  of  their  residence.  The  consular  con- 
vention, too,  with  his  most  Christian  majesty,  has  stipulated,  in  certain 
cases,  the  aid  of  the  national  authority  to  his  consuls  established  here. 
Some  legislative  provision  is  requisite  to  carry  these  stipulations  into  full 
effect. 

The  establishment  of  the  militia,  of  a  mint,  of  standards  of  weights  and 
measures,  of  the  postoffice  and  post-roads,  are  subjects  which  I  presume 
you  will  resume  of  course,  and  which  are  abundandy  urged  by  their  own 
importance. 
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GtrUlrmen  of  ihc  House  of  Rrprtsentalivcs  : — 

The  Bufliciency  of  the  revenues  you  have  established  for  the  objects  w 
which  they  are  appropriated,  leaves  no  doubt  bm  the  residuary  provisions 
will  be  commensurate  to  the  olhor  objects  for  which  the  public  failh  etoiuls 
now  pledged.  Allow  me,  moreover,  to  hope  thai  it  will  be  a  favoritu 
policy  with  you,  not  merely  to  secure  a  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debi 
funded,  bui  as  far  and  as  last  as  the  growing  resources  uf  the  couDtry  will 
permit,  to  exonerate  it  of  the  principal  itself.  The  appropriftliona  yon 
have  made  of  the  western  lands  explain  your  disposition  on  this  subject, 
and  1  am  persuaded  thai  the  sooner  that  valuable  fund  can  be  made  to 
contribute,  along  with  other  means,  to  the  actual  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  the  more  salutary  will  the  measure  bo  to  every  public  interest,  u 
well  as  the  more  satisfactory  to  our  conetituents. 

GentUmtn  of  the  Senate  and  Hmtst  of  Krpresentativft : — 

In  pursuing  the  various  and  weighty  business  of  the  present  session,  I 
indulge  the  fullest  persuasion  that  your  consultations  will  be  pqually  mark- 
ed with  wisdom  and  animated  by  Ute  love  of  your  country.  In  whatev<tr 
belongs  to  my  duty,  you  shall  have  nil  the  co-operation  which  an  uiidi- 
miniahed  zed  fur  its  welfare  can  inspire.  It  will  be  happy  for  us  both, 
and  our  best  reward,  if,  by  a  successful  administration  of  our  respective 
trusts,  we  can  make  the  established  govenunent  more  aikd  more  insUu* 
mental  in  promoting  the  good  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  more  and  mote 
the  object  of  their  attachment  aud  confidence 
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official  c<»mmtimcation8  that  will  be  made  to  you  in  the  comae  of  your 
deliberations. 

The  raind  subscriptions  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  which  com- 
pleted  the  sum  allowed  to  be  subscribed  in  a  single  day,  is  among  the 
striking  and  pleasing  evidences  which  present  themselyes,  not  only  of  con- 
fidence in  the  government,  but  of  resources  in  the  communi^. 

In  the  interval  of  your  recess,  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  different  objects  which  were  specially  provided  for  by  the 
laws  and  resolutions  of  the  last  session. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  defence  and  security  of  the 
western  frontiers.  To  accomplish  it  on  the  most  humane  principles  was 
a  primary  wish. 

Accordingly,  at  the  same  time  that  treaties  have  been  provisionally  coh- 
cluded,  and  other  proper  means  used  to  attach  the  wavering  and  to  confirm 
in  their  friendship,  the  well-disposed  tribes  of  Indians,  effectual  measures 
have  been  adopted  to  make  those  of  a  hostile  description  sensible  that  a 
pacification  was  desired  upon  terms  of  moderation  and  justice. 

These  measures  having  proved  unsuccessful,  it  became  necessary,  to 
convince  the  refractory  of  the  power  of  the  United  States,  to  punish  th^ir 
depredations.  Offensive  operations  have  dierefore  been  directed,  to  be 
conducted,  however,  as  consistently  as  possible  with  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity. Some  of  these  have  been  crowned  with  full  success,  and  others  are 
yet  depending.  The  expeditions  which  have  been  completed  were  carri- 
ed on  under  me  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  by  the 
militia  of  Kentucky,  whose  enterprise,  intrepidity,  and  good  conduct,  are 
entitled  to  peculiar  commendation.' 

Overtures  of  peace  are  still  continued,  to  the  deluded  tribes,  and  consid- 
erable numbers  of  individuals  belonging  to  them  have  lately  renounced  all 
further  opposition,  removed  from  their  former  situations,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  desired  that  all  need  of  coercion  in  future  may 
cease,  and  that  an  iiitimate  intercourse  may  succeed,  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  happiness  of  the  Indians  and  to  attach  them  firmly  to  the  United 
States. 

In  order  to  this,  it  seems  necessary — 

That  they  should  experience  the  benefits  of  an  impartial  dispensation 
of  justice. 

That  the  mode  of  alienating  the  lands,  the  main  source  of  discontent ' 
and  war,  should  be  so  defined  and  regulated  as  to  obviate  impositions,  £Uid, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  controversy  concerning  the  reality  and  extent 
of  the  alienations  which  are  made. 

That  commerce  with  them  should  be  promoted  under  regulations  tend- 
ing to  secure  an  equitable  deportment  toward  them,  and  that  such  rational 
experiments  should  be  made  for  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation as  may  from  time  to  time  suit  their  condition. 

That  the  executive  of  the  United  States  should  be  enabled  to  employ 
the  means  to  which  the  Indians  have  been  long  accustomed  for  uniting 
their  immediate  interests  with  the  preservation  of  peace. 

And  that  efficacious  provision  should  be  made  for  inflicting  adequate 
penalties  upon  all  those  who,  by  violating  their  pghts,  shall  infringe  the 
treaties  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

A  system  corresponding  with  the  mild  principles  of  religion  and  phi- 
lanthropy toward  an  unenlightened  race  of  men,  whose  happiness  materi- 
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ally  depends  un  the  conduct  of  the  Vniled  Stales,  would  be  u  honorable 
to  the  national  characler  rs  coaformsblo  to  tho  diL-tatcs  of  eouiid  puUey. 

The  powers  specinlly  vested  in  me  by  the  act  laying  certain  duties  on 
distilled  spirits,  which  respect  the  aubdivisiona  of  the  districts  into  sur- 
reys, the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  aaaigiiinent  of  compensation, 
have  likewise  been  carried  into  effect.  In  a  matter  in  which  both  mMc- 
tiala  und  esperience  were  wanting  to  guide  the  ealeulaiion,  ii  will  be 
readily  couceivcd  that  there  must  have  been  difficulty  in  such  an  adjustment 
of  the  rates  of  compensation  as  would  conciliate  a  reasonable  competency, 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  limits  prescribed  by  law,  II  in  hoped  that  tlie 
circumspection  which  has  been  used  will  be  found,  in  the  result,  lo  Iiav»t 
secured  the  last  of  the  two  objects ;  but  it  is  probable  thai,  with  a  Tiew 
to  the  first,  in  some  instances  a  revision  of  the  prorieion  will  be  found 
advisable. 

The  impressions  with  which  this  law  has  been  receircd  by  the  com- 
munity have  been,  upon  the  whole,  such  as  were  to  be  erpected  among 
enlightened  and  well-disposed  citizens,  from  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  measure.  The  novelty,  however,  of  the  tax,  in  a  considerable  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  misconception  of  eome  of  its  prorisions,  have 
given  occasion  in  parlictilar  places  to  some  degree  of  discontent.  But  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  tnis  disposition  yields  to  proper  t^lanations 
and  more  just  apprehensions  of  the  true  nature  of  the  law.  Ai«d  I  enter- 
tain a  full  confidence  that  it  will,  in  all,  give  way  to  motives  which  arise 
out  of  a  just  sense  of  duty  and  a  virtuous  regard  to  the  public  welfare. 

If  there  ore  any  circumstances  in  the  law  which,  consistently  with  its 
main  design,  may  be  so  varied  as  to  remove  any  well-intentioned  objec- 
tions that  may  happen  to  exist,  it  will  i^onsist  with  a  wise  moderation  to 
make  the  proper  variations.  It  is  desirable,  on  aU  occasions,  to  unite, 
with  a  steady  and  firm  adherence  lo  constitutional  and  necessarj'  acts  of 
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Oenilemen  of  the  Senate: — 

Two  treaties  which  have  been  provisionally  concluded  with  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Six  Nations  of  Indians  wiU  be  laid  before  you  for  your  con- 
sideration and  ratification. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

In  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  your  legislative  trust,  you  must  anti- 
cipate with  pleasure  that  many  of  the  difficulties  necessarily  incident  to 
the  first  arrangements  of  a  new  government  for  an  extensive  country  have 
been  happily  surmounted  by  the  zealous  and  judicious  exertions  of  your 
predecessors,  in  co-operation  with  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 
The  important  objects  which  remain  to  be  accomplished  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  conducted  upon  principles  equally  comprehensive  and  equally 
well  calculated  for  the  advancement  of  the  genend  weal. 

The  time  limited  for  receiving  subscriptions  to  the  loans  proposed  by 
the  act  for  making  provisions  for  Qie  debt  of  the  United  States  having  ex- 
pired, statements  from  the  proper  department  will,  as  soon  as  possible, 
apprize  you  of  the  exact  result.  Enough,  however,  is  already  known  to 
afford  an  assurance  that  the  views  of  that  act  have  been  substantially  ful- 
fiUed.  The  subscription,  in  the  domestic  debt  of  the  United  States,  has 
embraced  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  that  debt ;  afibrding,  at  the  same 
time,  proof  of  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  public  creditors  with  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  proposed  to  their  acceptance,  and  of  the  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  convenience  of  the  government  with  which  they  are 
actuated.  The  subscriptions  in  the  debts  of  the  respective  states,  as  far 
as  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  permitted,  may  be  said  to  be  yet  more 
general.  The  part  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  which  remains  un- 
subscribed will  naturally  engage  your  further  deliberations. 

It  b  particularly  pleasing  to  me  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that  the 
revenues  which  have  been  established  promise  to  be  adequate  to  their 
objects,  and  may  be  permitted,  if  no  unforeseen  exigency  occur,  to  super- 
sede for  the  present  the  necessity  of  any  new  burdens  upon  our  con- 
stituents. 

An  object  which  will  claim  your  early  attention  is  a  provision  for  the 
current  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  together  with  such  ascertained  de- 
mands upon  the  treasury  as  require  to  be  immediately  discharged,  and 
such  casualties  as  may  have  arisen  in  the  execution  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, for  which  no  specific  appropriation  may  have  yet  been  made  ;  of  all 
which  a  proper  estimate  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  shall  content  myself  with  a  general  reference  to  former  communica- 
tions for  several  objects  upon  which  the  urgency  of  other  affairs  has  hith- 
erto postponed  any  definite  resolution.  Their  importance  will  recall  them 
to  your  attention ;  and  I  trust  that  the  progress  already  made  in  the  most 
arduous  arrangements  of  the  government  will  afford  you  leisure  to  resume 
them  with  advantage. 

There  are,  however,  some  of  them  of  which  I  can  not  forbear  a  more 
particular  mention.  These  are  the  militia ;  the  postoffice  and  postroads ; 
the  mint ;  weights  and  measures ;  a  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  vacant 
lands  of  the  United  Sta^s. 

The  first  is  certainly  an  object  of  primary  importance,  whether  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  national  security,  to  the  satisfaction  ojf  the  community, 
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or  to  the  prespri-ation  of  order.  In  conni'sion  with  iidti,  the  eBtablishmeBt  i 
of  com'ioleiit  iii;ii;:izinfs  and  araeiiala,  ami  the  fortiUcalioa  of  such  places 
as  ari'  {in  iili:i:]y  important  aod  vulo^ralile,  n at urally  present  themselves 
to  con-iiliTiitoii,  Tli(-  aafel}'  of  the  United  Stales,  under  divine  protec- 
tion, iiiiirlii  [11  ri'si  oil  thi)  basis  of  aysleinatic  and  solid  airangemente,  ex- 
poai'd  as  tittle  a.s  possible  to  the  hoZArds  of  fortuitous  circumstances. 

The  importance  of  the  postoffice  and  postroadB,  on  a  plan  sufiliciently 
liberal  aDd  compre  hen  sire,  as  tboy  respect  the  expedition,  aafety,  and  fa- 
cility of  communication,  is  increased  by  their  inslnimentality  in  difTusing 
a  knowlodgEi  of  the  laws  ajid  proceedings  of  lh3  government,  which,  while 
it  contributes  lo  the  security  of  the  pooplo,  serves  also  to  guard  them 
against  the  effects  of  miarepresontation  and  misconception.  The  estah- 
lishment  of  additional  cross-posts,  especially  to  some  of  the  imptortiiLiit 
points  in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  Union,  can  not  fail  to  bo 
of  material  utility. 

The  disorders  in  the  existing  currency,  and  especially  the  scarcity  of 
small  change,  a  scarcity  so  pecidiaily  distressing  to  the  poorer  clasatrs, 
strongly  recommend  the  carrying  into  immediate  effect  the  resolution  al- 
ready entered  into  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  mint.  Measures 
have  been  taken  pursuant  la  that  resolutloo  for  procuring  some  of  the  lUOU 
necesaaty  artists,  together  with  the  requisite  apparatus. 

A  unilbrmiiy  in  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  country  is  among  the 
important  objects  submitted  to  you  by  the  constitution,  and  if  it  can  be 
derived  from  a  standard  at  once  invariable  and  imiversal,  must  be  no  less 
honorable  to  the  public  councils  than  conducive  to  the  public  convenience. 

A  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  United  States  is  par- 
ticularly urged,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  important  considerations  that 
they  are  pledged  as  a  fund  for  reimbursing  the  public  debt ;  that,  if  timely 
and   iudicLoualv  anolied.  ihev  niav  save  the  neccssitv  for  burdenine  our 
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complish  thaM  desMble  purposes ;  in  making  which  efforts,  I  consulted 
less  my  own  tnlicqiations  of  the  event,  or  the  scruples  which  some  con- 
siderations were  CRlculated  to  inspire,  than  the  wish  to  find  the  object 
attainable,  or,  if  not  attainable,  to  ascertain  unequiyocally  that  such  was 
the  case. 

A  detail  of  the  measures  that  have  been  pursued,  and  of  their  conse- 
quenceis,  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  while  it  will  confirm  to  you  the 
want  of  success  thus  far,  will,  I  trust,  evince  that  means  as  proper  and  as 
efficacious  as  could  have  been  devised  have  been  employed.  The  issue 
of  some  of  them,  indeed,  is  still  depending  ;  but  a  favorable  one,  though 
not  to  be  despaired  of,  is  not  promised  by  anything  which  has  yet  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  course  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  some  valuable 
citizens  have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  for  the  public  service.  A  sanc- 
tion commonly  respected  even  among  savages  has  been  found,  in  this  in- 
stance, insufficient  to  protect  from  massacre  the  emissaries  of  peace.  It 
will,  I  presume,  be  duly  considered  whether  the  occasion  does  not  call  for 
an  exercise  of  liberality  toward  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

It  must  add  to  your  concern  to  be  informed  that,  besides  the  continua- 
tion of  hostile  appearances  among  the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio,  some  threat- 
ening symptoms  have  of  late  been  revived  among  some  of  those  south  of  it. 

A  part  of  the  Cherokees,  known  by  the  name  of  Chickamagas,  inhabit- 
ing five  villages  on  the  Tennessee  river,  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of 
conunitting  depredations  on  the  neighboring  settlements. 

It  was  hop^  that  the  treaty  of  Holston,  made  with  the  Cherokee  nation 
in  July,  1791,  would  have  prevented  a  repetition  of  such  depredations. 
But  the  event  has  not  answered  this  hope.  The  Chickamagas,  aided  by 
some  banditti  of  another  tribe  in  their  vicinity,  have  recently  perpetrated 
wanton  and  unprovoked  hostilities  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  that  quarter.  The  information  which  has  been  received  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  laid  before  you.  Hitherto,  defensive  precautions  only  have 
been  strictly  enjoined  and  observed. 

It  is  not  understood  that  any  breach  of  treaty  or  any  aggression  what- 
soever on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  their  citizens,  is  even  alleged 
as  a  pretext  for  the  spirit  of  hostility  in  this  quarter. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  every  practical  exertion  has  been  made, 
pursuant  to  the  provision  by  law  for  that  purpose,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
alternative  of  a  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  pacific 
overtures.  A  large  proportion  of  the  troops  authorized  to  be  raised  have 
been  recruited,  though  the  number  is  still  incomplete,  and  pains  have  been 
taken  to  discipline  and  put  them  in  condition  for  the  particular  kind  of 
service  to  be  performed.  A  delay  of  operations,  besides  being  dictated  by 
the  measures  which  were  pursuing  toward  a  pacific  termination  of  the 
war,  has  been  in  itself  deemed  preferable  to  immature  efibrts.  A  state- 
ment from  the  proper  department  with  regard  to  the  number  of  troops 
raised,  and  some  other  points  which  have  been  suggested,  will  afi^ord  more 
precise  information  as  a  guide  to  the  legislative  consultations,  and  among 
other  things,  will  enable  Congress  to  judge  whether  some  additional  stim- 
ulus to  the  recruiting  service  may  not  be  advisable. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future  expense  of  the  operations  which  may 
be  found  inevitable,  I  derive  consolation  from  the  information  I  receive 
that  the  product  of  the  revenues  for  the  present  year  is  likely  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  additional  burdens  on  the  commimity  for  the  service  of 
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the  ensuing  year.  Ttiia,  however,  will  be  better  fiseenained  in  the  ooun6 
of  the  spasion ',  and  it  ia  proper  to  add,  that  the  information  diudeil  tn  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  aupposilion  of  no  material  cxlcnaion  of  the  spirit  of  noa- 
tility. 

I  can  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs  without  again  rctonuudnd' 
ing  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  more  adequate  provision  for 
giving  energy  10  the  laws  throughout  our  interior  frontier,  and  for  rasimin- 
ing  the  commission  of  outrages  upon  ihelndians,  without  which  all  panific 
plans  must  prove  nugatory.  To  enable,  by  competent  rewards,  tlie  em* 
ployment  of  qualiRcd  and  trusty  persons  to  reside  among  ihem  as  agenta, 
would  also  contribute  To  the  preseiraliou  of  peace  and  good  neighborhood. 
If,  in  addition  to  these  ozpedicnu,  an  ehgible  plan  could  be  devised  foi 
promoting  civilization  among  the  friendly  tribes,  and  for  carrying  on  trade 
with  them  upon  a  scale  equal  to  their  wanla  arul  under  rogulaiions  calci^ 
lated  to  protect  them  from  impoaition  and  oxtonion,  its  influence  ia 
cementing  their  interests  with  oura  could  not  but  he  conaiderable. 

The  prosperous  slate  of  our  revenue  haa  been  intimated.  This  would 
be  still  more  the  caae  were  it  not  for  the  impedimenta  which  in  soma 
places  continue  to  embarrass  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  spirits  distill- 
ed within  the  United  Stiites.  These  impediments  have  lessened,  and  an 
lessening  in  local  ostent ;  and,  as  applied  to  the  community  at  large,  Hm 
contentment  with  the  law  appears  to  be  progressive. 

fiut  symptoms  of  increased  opposition  having  lately  manifested  them- 
selves in  certain  quarters,  1  judged  a  special  interposition  on  my  part 
proper  and  advisable  ;  and  under  this  impression,  have  issued  a  proclama- 
tion warning  against  all  unlawful  combinations  and  proceedings  having  for 
their  object  or  tending  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  law  in  question, 
and  amiouncing  that  all  lawful  ways  and  means  would  be  strictly  put  in 
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our^ritizeiia  on  tbe  territory  of  other  nations,  and  other  infractions  of  the 
law  of  natioai,  which,  furnishing  just  subject  of  complaint,  might  endan- 
ger our  peace  with  them.  And,  in  genersd,  the  maintenance  of  a  friendly 
mtercourse  with  foreign  powers  will  be  presented  to  your  attention  by  the 
expiration  of  the  law  for  that  purpose,  which  takes  place,  if  not  renewed, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 

In  execution  of  the  authority  given  by  the  legislature,  measures  have 
been  taken  for  engaging  some  artists  from  abroad  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  our  mint.  Others  have  been  employed  at  home.  Provisions  have 
been  made  of  the  requisite  buildings,  and  these  are  now  putting  into  prop- 
er condition  for  the  purposes  of  th,e  establishment.  There  has  also  been 
a  small  beginning  in  the  coinage  of  half-dimes,  the  want  of  small  coins  in 
circulation  calling  the  first  attention  to  them. 

The  regulation  of  foreign  coins,  in  correspondence  with  the  principles 
of  our  national  coinage,  as  being  essential  to  their  due  operation  and  to 
order  in  our  money  concerns,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  resumed  and  completed. 

It  is  represented  that  some  provisions  of  the  law  which  establishes  the 
postoffice  operate,  in  experiment,  against  the  transmission  of  newspapers 
to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Should  this,  upon  due  inquiiy,  be  found 
to  be  the  &ct,  a  full  conviction  of  the  importance  of  facilitating  the  circu- 
lation of  political  intelligence  and  information  will,  I  doubt  not,  lead  to  the 
application  of  a  remedy. 

The  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Kentucky  has  been  noti- 
fied to  me.  The  legislature  will  share  with  me  in  the  satisfaction  which 
arises  from  an  event  interesting  to  the  happiness  of  the  part  of  the  nation 
to  which  it  relates,  and  conducive  to  the  general  order. 

It  is  proper  likewise  to  inform  you  that,  since  my  last  communication 
on  the  subject,  and  in  further  execution  of  the  acts  severally  making  pro- 
vision for  the  public  debt  and  for  the  reduction  thereof,  three  new  loans 
have  been  effected,  each  for  three  millions  of  florins->-one  at  Antwerp,  at 
the  annual  interest  of  four  and  one  half  per  cent,  with  an  allowance  of  four 
per  cent,  in  lieu  of  all  charges  ;  and  the  other  two  at  Amsterdam,  at  the 
annual  interest  of  four  per  cent,  with  an  allowance  of  five  and  one  half  per 
cent,  in  one  case,  and  of  five  per  cent,  in  the  other,  in  lieu  of  all  charges. 
The  rates  of  these  loans,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  made,  are  confirmations  of  the  high  state  of  our  credit  abroad. 

Among  the  objects  to  which  these  funds  have  been  directed  to  be  appli- 
ed, the  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  certain  foreign  officers,  according  to 
the  provision  made  during  the  last  session,  has  been  embraced. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  the  state  of  the  national  finances  is  now 
sufficiently  matured  to  enable  you  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  and  efiectual 
arrangement  for  the  regular  redemption  and  discharge  of  the  public  debt, 
according  to  the  right  which  has  been  reserved  to  the  government.  No 
measure  csm  be  more  desirable,  whether  viewed  with  an  eye  to  its  intrin- 
sic importance,  or  to  the  general  sentiment  and  wish  of  the  nation. 

Provision  is  likewise  requisite  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  loan  which 
has  been  made  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  eleventh 
section  of  the  act  by  which  it  is  incorporated.  In  fulfilling  the  public 
stipulations  in  this  particular,  it  is  expected  a  valuable  saving  will  be 
made. 

Appropriations  for  the  current  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  such 


•  1  .>»»iiu  auu  uuiauit'  auviiiiLages  lo  our  foiijsiiiiieiiis  ;  sucii  as,  i 
111!  more  and  more  their  ultimate  suffrage,  will  tend  to  strength( 
i  III  their  attachment  to  that  constitution  of  government  up< 
i:i  !'  r  divine  Providence,  materially  depend  their  union,  the 
I  1  ili'ir  happiness. 

art  her  to  promote  and  secure  these  inestimable  ends,  there 
.\  hieh  can  have  a  more  powerful  tendency  than  the  careful  ciill 
harmony,  combined  with  a  due  regard  to  stability,  in  the  publ 


PROCLAMATION. 

April  22,  1793. 

EAs,  it  appears  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Austria,  Pro 
inia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Netherlands,  on  the  one  pai 
ce  on  the  other,  and  the  duty  and  interests  of  Uie  United  State 
lat  they  should  with  sincerity  and  good  faith  adopt  and  pursue 
riendly  and  impartial  toward  the  belligerent  powers  : 
therefore  thought  fit,  by  these  presents,  to  declare  the  dispositio 
lited  States  to  observe  the  conduct  aforesaid  toward  those  powei 
elv,  and  to  exhort  and  to  warn  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stale 
to  avoid  all  acts  and  proceedings  whatsoever  which  may  in  ao 
end  to  contravene  such  disposition. 

do  hereby  also  make  known  that  whosoever  of  the  citizens  o 
d  States  shall  render  himself  liable  to  punishment  or  forfeitui 
:;  law  of  nations,  by  committing,  aiding,  or  abetting  ho^tilitic 
riy  of  the  said  powers,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  those  art 
h  are  deemed  contraband  by  the  modem  usage  of  nations,  wi 
ie  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  such  punishmei 
irc  ;  and  further,  that  I  have  given  instractions  to  those  officei 
it  belongs  to  cause  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against  all  pel 
shall,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the  United  Statei 

'>  IniXTQ  nf  nntinna  ivitli  roorionf  fn  f\\t^  r»niirorc  of  ixror  nr  ontr  r\f  f\\orr 
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FIFTH    ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 

Dbcember  3,  1793. 

FeUovthCitizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  term  for  which  I  have  been  again 
called  into  office,  no  fit  occasion  has  arisen  for  expressing  to  my  fellow- 
citizens  at  large  the  deep  and  respectful  sense  which  I  feel  of  the  re- 
newed testimony  of  public  approbation.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  awa- 
kened my  gratitude  for  all  those  instances  of  affectionate  partiality  with 
which  I  have  been  honored  by  my  country,  on  the  other,  it  could  not  pre- 
vent an  earnest  wish  for  that  retirement  from  which  which  no  private  con- 
sideration should  ever  have  torn  me.  But,  influenced  by  the  belief  that 
my  conduct  would  be  estimated  according  to  its  real  motives,  and  that  the 
people,  and  the  authorities  derived  from  them,  would  support  exertions 
having  nothing  personal  for  their  object,  I  have  obeyed  the  sufl^rage  which 
commanded  me  to  resume  the  executive  power ;  and  I  humbly  implore 
that  Being  on  whose  will  the  fate  of  nations  depends,  to  crown  with  suc- 
cess our  mutual  endeavors  for  the  general  happiness. 

As  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  those  powers  with  whom 
the  United  States  have  the  most  extensive  relations,  tliere  was  reason  to 
af^rehend  that  our  intercourse  with  them  might  be  interrupted,  and  our 
disposition  for  peace  drawn  into  question  by  the  suspicions  too  often  en- 
tertained by  belligerent  nations.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  my  duty  to 
admonish  our  citizens  of  the  consequences  of  a  contraband  trade  and  of 
hostile  acts  to  any  of  the  parties,  and  to  obtain,  by  a  declaration  of  the  ex- 
isting legal  state  of  things,  an  easier  admission  of  our  right  to  the  immuni- 
ties  belonging  to  our  situation.  Under  these  impressions,  the  proclama- 
tion which  will  be  laid  before  you  was  issued.  • 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  both  new  and  delicate,  I  resolved  to  adopt 
general  rules  which  should  conform  to  the  treaties  and  assert  the  privi- 
leges of  the  United  States.  These  were  reduced  into  a  system,  which 
will  be  communicated  to  you.  Although  1  have  not  thought  myself  at  lib- 
erty to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  prizes  permitted  by  our  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France  to  be  brought  into  our  ports,  I  have  not  refused  to  cause  them  to 
be  restored  when  they  were  taken  within  the  protection  of  our  territory, 
or  by  vessels  commissioned  or  equipped  in  a  warlike  form  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  United  States. 

It  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  correct,  improve,  or  enforce  this 
plan  of  procedure ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  extend  the 
legal  code  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  many 
cases  which,  though  dependent  on  principles  already  recognised,  demand 
some  further  provisions. 

Where  individuals  shall,  within  the  United  States,  array  themselves  in 
hostility  against  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  or  enter  upon  military  expedi- 
tions or  enterprises  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  usurp 
and  exercise  judicial  authority  within  the  United  States,  or  where  the 
penalties  on  violations  of  the  law  of  nations  may  have  been  indistinctly 
marked,  or  are  inadequate,  these  offences  can  not  receive  too  early  and 
close  an  attention,  and  require  prompt  and  decisive  remedies. 

Whatsoever  those  remedies  will  be,  they  will  be  well  administered  by 


(nil  not  recommend  to  your  notice  measures  for  the  fulfilme 
s  to  the  rest  of  the  world  without  again  pressing  upon  you  t. 
nl  phicinij  ourselves  in  a  condition  of  complete  defence,  and 
Ik  Mil   them  the   fulfdment  of  their  duties  toward  us.      Tli< 
>  ouglit  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  ord" 
events,  they  will  for  ever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  a 
1  with  which  the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds.     T 
due  to  the  United  States  among  nations  which  will  be  wit 
ibsolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.     If  we  desire 
t,  we  must  be  able   to  repel  it.     If  we  desire  to  secure 
jf  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it 
n\  that  we  aie  at  all  times  ready  for  war.     The  document 
be  presented  to  you  will  show  the  amount  and  kinds  of  arms 
stores  now  in  our  magazines  and  arsenals  ;  and  yet  an  addit 
2se  supplies  can  not,  with  prudence,  be  neglected,  as  it  woi 
ng  to  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  a  warlike  apparatus  in  the 
blic  danger. 

)r  can  such  arrangements,  with  such  objects,  be  exposed  to 
or  jealousy  of  the  warmest  friends  of  republican  government, 
iciipable  of  abuse  in  the  hands  of  the  militia,  who  ought  to 
de  in  being  the  depository  of  the  force  of  the  republic,  and 
d  to  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  every  military  exigency  of  t 
tates.     But  it  is  an  inquiry  which  can  not  be  too  solemnly  i 
ler  the  act  "  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  national  del 
[ishing  a  uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States,"  haf 
hem  so  as  to  produce  their  full  effect ;  whether  your  own 
in  the  several  states  has  not  detected  some  imperfections 
le ;  and  whether  a  material  feature  in  an  improvement  of 
be  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  those  branclief 
ry  art  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  attained  by  practice  alone. 
e  connexion  of  the  United  States  with  Europe  luis  become  ex 
sting.     The  occurrences  whicli  relate  to  it  and  have  passec 
lowledge  of  the  Executive,  will  be  exhibited  to  Congress  in  s 
communication, 
en  we  contemplate  the  war  on  our  frontiers,  it  may  be  tnilv  j 
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of  milhaiy  preparation,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  advance  of  the  season, 
before  good  faith  justified  active  moyements,  may  retard  them  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  From  the  papers  and  intelligence  which  relate 
to  this  important  subject,  you  will  determine  whether  the  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  troops  granted  by  law  shall  be  compensated  by  succors  of  mili« 
tia,  or  whether  additional  encouragements  shall  be  proposed  to  recruits. 

An  anxiety  has  been  also  demonstrated  by  the  ezecutiye  for  peace  with 
the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees.  The  former  have  been  relieyed  with  com 
and  with  clothing,  and  offensive  measures  against  them  prohibited  during 
the  recess  of  Congress.  To  satisfy  the  complaints  of  the  latter,  prosecu- 
tions have  been  instituted  for  the  violences  committed  upon  them.  But 
the  papers  which  will  be  delivered  to  you  disclose  the  critical  footing  on 
which  we  stand  in  regard  to  both  those  tribes ;  and  it  is  with  Congress  to 
{HTonounce  what  shall  be  done. 

After  they  shall  have  provided  for  the  present  emergency,  it  win  merit 
their  most  serious  labors  to  render  tranquillity  with  the  savages  permaQent 
by  creating  ties  of  interest.  Next  to  a  rigorous  execution  of  justice  on 
the  violators  of  peace,  the  establishment  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions, <m  behalf  of  the  United  States,  is  most  likely  to  conciliate  their  at- 
tachment. But  it  ought  to  be  conducted  without  fraud,  without  extor- 
tion, with  constant  and  plentiful  supplies  ;  with  a  ready  market  for  the 
commodities  of  the  Indians,  and  a  stated  price  for  what  they  give  in  pay- 
ment and  receive  in  exchange.  Individuals  will  not  pursue  such  a  traffic, 
unless  they  be  alliired  by  the  hope  of  profit ;  but  it  will  be  enough  for  the 
United  States  to  be  reimbursed  only.  Should  this  recommendation  ac- 
cord with  the  opinion  of  Congress,  they  will  recollect  that  it  can  not  be 
accomplished  by  any  means  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ."— 

The  commissioners  charged  with  the  settlement  of  accounts  between 
the  United  States  and  individual  states,  concluded  .their  important  func- 
tions within  the  time  limited  by  law ;  and  the  balances  struck  in  their  re- 
port, which  will  be  laid  hefore  Congress,  have  been  placed  on  the  books 
of  the  treasury. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  last,  an  instalment  of  one  million  of  florins  be- 
came payable  on  the  loans  of  the  United  States  in  Holland.  This  was 
adjusted  by  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  reimbursement,  in  the  nature  of 
a  new  loan,. at  an  interest  of  fiTe  per  cent.,  for  the  term  of  ten  years ;  and 
the  expenses  of  this  operation  were  a  commission  of  three  per  cent. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  has  been  paid,  as  was  directed  by  law.  For  the 
second,  it  is  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made. 

No  pecuniary  consideration  is  more  urgent  than  the  regular  redemption 
and  discharge  of  the  public  debt.  On  none  can  delay  be  more  injurious, 
or  an  economy  of  time  more  valuable. 

The  productivetiesa  of  the  public  revenues  hitherto,  has  continued  to 
equal  the  anticipations  which  were  formed  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  expected  to 
prove  commensurate  with  all  the  objects  which  have  been  suggested. 
Some  auxiliary  provisions  wiU,  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  be  requisite ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  these  may  be  made  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  convenience  of  our  citizens,  who  can  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  true 
wisdom  of  encountering  a  small  present  addition  to  their  contributions,  to 
obviate  a  future  accumulation  of  burdens. 

Vol.  I.- 


ir  deliberations  and  involve  some  of  the  choicest  interests  of 
Ml  ( ountry.     Permit  me  to  bring  to  your  remembrance  the  ma 
1  your  task.     Without  an  unprejudiced  coolness,  the  welfare  of 
lint  lit   may  be  hazarded;  without  harmony,  as  far  as  consists  > 
Ml  of  sentiment,  its  dignity  maybe  lost.     But, as  the  legislative 
1^8  of  the  United  States  will  never,  I  trust,  be  reproached  for 
)f  temper  or  of  candor,  so  shall  not  the  public  happiness  langi 
;  want  of  my  strenuous  and  wannest  co-operation. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Decbmbbr  5,  1793. 

men  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatioes  :~^ 

he  present  situation  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe,  and  ei 
of  those  with  which  the  United  States  have  important  relati< 
t  but  render  the  state  of  thinp  between  them  and  us  matter  of 
rig  inquiry  to  the  legislature,  and  may  indeed  give  rise  to  delilM 
o  which  they  alone  are  competent,  I  have  thought  it  my  dut] 
micate  to  them  certain  correspondences  which  have  taken  place 

representative  and  executive  bodies  of  France  have  numifei 
lly  a  friendly  attachment  to  this  country,  have  given  advaiitagei 
iimerce  and  navigation,  and  have  made  overtures  for  placing  th 
[iges  on  permanent  ground.  A  decree,  however,  of  the  natio 
)ly,  subjecting  vessels  laden  with  provisions  to  be  carried  into  tl 
ind  making  enemy  goods  lawful  prize  in  the  vessels  of  a  friend,  c 
)  our  treaty,  though  revoked  at  one  time  as  to  the  United  8ta) 
en  since  extended  to  their  vessels  also,  as  has  been  recently  sta 

Representations  on  this  subject  will  be  immediately  given 
to  our  minister  there,  and  the  result  shall  be  communicated  to 
ure. 
with  extreme  concern  I  have  to  inform  von  that  t>io  nm/»o<»<i« 
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teracted  by  the  ordinary  cognizance  of  the  laws,  and  by  an  exertion  of 
the  powers  confided  to  me.  Where  their  danger  was  not  imminent,  they 
have  been  b<Mme  with  from  sentiments  of  regard  to  his  nation,  from  a  sense 
of  ^eir  friendship  toward  us,  from  a  conviction  that  they  would  not  suffer 
us  to  remain  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  person  who  has  so  little  re- 
spected our  mutual  dispositions,  and  from  a  reliance  dn  the  firmness  of 
my  feIlow*citizens  in  their  principles  of  peace  and  order.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  haye  respected  and  pursued  the  stipulations  of  Our  treaties,  accord- 
ing to  what  I  jiMlged  their  true  sense,  and  haye  withheld  no  act  of  friend- 
ship which  their  affairs  have  called  for  from  us,  and  which  justice  to  oth- 
ers left  us  free  to  perform.  I  haye  gone  furUier.  Rather  than  employ 
force  for  the  restitution  of  certain  yessels  which  I  deemed  the  United 
States  bound  to  restore,  I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  satisfy  the  par- 
ties by  avowing  it  to  be  my  opinion  that,  if  restitution  were  not  made, 
it  woidd  be  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  make  compensation.  The 
papers  now  communicated  will  more  particularly  apprize  you  of  these 
transactions. 

The  vexations  and  spoliations  understood  to  have  been  committed  on 
our  yessels  and  commerce  by  the  cruisers  and  officers  of  some  of  the  bel* 
ligerent  powers,  appeared  to  require  attention.  The  proofs  of  these,  how- 
ever, not  having  been  brought  forward,  the  description  of  citizens  supposed 
to  have  suffered  were  notified  that,  t)n  furnishing  them  to  the  executive, 
due  measures  would  be  taken  to  obtain  redress  of  the  past  and  more  ef- 
fectual provisions  against  the  future.  Should  such  documents  be  6^- 
nished,  proper  representations  will  be  made  thereon,  with  a  just  reliance 
on  a  redress  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

The  British  government  having  undertaken,  by  orders  to  the  command- 
ers of  their  aniMd  vessels,  to  restrain  generally  our  commerce  in  com  and 
other  provisions  to  their  own  ports  and  those  of  dieir  friends,  the  instruc- 
tions now  communicated  were  immediately  forwarded  to  our  minister  at 
that  court.  In  the  meantime,  some  discussions  on  the  subject  took  place 
between  him  and  them.  These  are  also  laid  before  you,  and  I  may  ex- 
pect to  learn  the  result  of  his  special  instructions  in  time  to  make  it 
known  to  the  legislature  during  their  present  session. 

Very  early  after  the  arrival  of  a  British  minister  here,  mutual  explana- 
tions on  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  entered  into  with  that 
minister.    These  are  now  laid  before  you  for  your  information. 

On  the  subject  of  mutual  interest  between  this  country  and  Spain,  ne- 
gotiations and  conferences  are  now  depending.  The  public  good  requiring 
mat  the  present  state  of  these  should  be  made  known  to  the  legislature  in 
confidence  only^  they  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  subsequent 
commnnicatioa. 


PROCLAMATION. 

August  7, 1794. 

Whereas,  combinations  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws  la3ring  du- 
ties upon  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States  and  upon  stills  have, 
firom  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  those  laws,  existed  in  some  of  the 
western  pans  of  Pemisylyania :  and  whereas,  the  said  combinations,  pie- 
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ceeding  in  a  manner  subversive  equally  of  the  juat  authority  of  eoveni"  ' 
meut  and  of  lh<^  rights  af  individu^,  luv«  hiiheito  effected  thoir  aimg«r- 
OU8  and  criminal  purpose  by  the  influence  of  certoia  inegiilar  meetings 
whose  proceedings  have  tended  to  encoiffage  nnd  uphold  the  spirit  of  op- 
poaicion  by  mi sre presentations  of  the  Utrv  calculated  to  lendei  them  odi- 
ous ;  by  endeavors  to  deter  those  who  might  be  so  disposed  from  accept- 
ing offices  under  them  through  fear  of  pubbc  resentments  and  of  injury  to 
person  and  property,  and  to  compel  those  who  had  accepted  such  offices  ^ 
by  actual  violence  to  surrender  or  forbear  the  execution  of  them ;  by 
circulating  vindictive  measures  against  all  who  should  oiherwise,  lUrectly 
or  indirectly,  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  said  lawa,  or  who,  yielding  to  tliM 
dictates  of  conscience  and  to  a  sense  of  ebUgatioa,  should  thumstdvei 
comply  therewith ;  by  actually  injuring  and  destroying  the  property  of 

nrsons  who  were  understood  to  have  so  complied  i  by  inflicting  cruel, 
miliating  punishments  upon  private  citizens  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
of  appearing  to  be  the  friends  of  the  laws  ;  by  interrupting  the  public  offi- 
cers on  the  highways,  abusing,  assaulting,  and  otherwise  iU  treating  them ; 
by  going  to  their  houses  in  the  night,  gaining  Bdmiitancc  by  force,  taking  ■ 
away  their  papers,  and  committing  other  outrages ;  employing  for  then  I 
imwarrantable  purposes  the  agency  of  armed  banditti,  disguised  io  such  ■ 
manner  as  for  the  moat  part  to  escape  discovery :  and  whereas,  the  ei^ 
deavors  of  the  legislature  to  obviate  objections  to  the  said  laws,  by  low- 
ering  the  duties  and  by  other  alterations  conducive  to  the  convenience  of 
those  whom  they  immediately  affected  (though  they  have  given  satisfac- 
tion in  other  quarters),  and  the  endeavors  of  the  executive  officers  to  con- 
ciliate a  compliance  with  the  laws,  by  expostulation,  by  forbearance,  and 
even  by  recommendations  founded  on  the  suggestion  of  local  considers- 
tions,  have  been  disappointed  of  their  effect  by  the  machinations  of  per- 
sons whose  indiiHlrv  to  exrite  renifitani-e   has  inerpnsed  with  ihn  anrmar. 
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entitled,  **  An  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,"  it  is  enacted, 
**  that  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  ex- 
ecution thereof  obstructed,  in  any  state  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be 
fliuppressed  by  the  ordinary  coarse  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  power 
▼ested  in  the  marshals  by  that  act,  the  same  being  notified  by  an  associate 
justice  or  die  district  judges,  it  shall  be  lawfid  for  the  president  of  the 
vFnited  States  to  call  forth  me  militia  of  said  state  to  suppress  such  com- 
binatioitt,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed.  And  if  the  militia 
of  a  state  where  such  combinations  may  happen,  shall  refuse  or  shall  be 
insufficient  to  snj^ress  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president,  if  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  in  sesskm,  to  call  forth  and 
employ  such  numbers  of  the  militia  of  any  other  stale  or  stales  most  con- 
▼enient  thereto  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  the  use  of  the  militia  so  to  be 
called  forth  may  be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session ;  Provided  always^ 
that  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  president  to  use 
the  military  force  hereby  directed  to  be  called  forth,  the  president  shall 
forthwith,  and  previous  thereto,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insur- 
gents to  disperse,  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a 
limited  time :"  and  whereas,  James  Wilson,  an  associate  jusdce,  on  the 
Crarth  instant,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  did,  iiom  evidence  which  had 
been  laid  before  him,  notify  to  me  that  "^  in  the  counties  of  Washington 
and  Allegany,  in  Pennsylvania,  die  laws  of  the  United  States  are  opposed, 
and  the  execution  diereof  obstructed,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  die  mankal  of  that  district  :** 

And  whereas,  it  is  in  my  judgment  necessary,  under  the  circumstances 
<^  the  case,  to  take  measures  for  calling  forth  the  milida  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  eombinadon  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  execu- 
ted ;  and  I  have  accordingly  determined  so  to  do,  feeling  the  deepest 
regret  for  the  occasion,  bat  withal  the  most  solemn  conviction  that  the 
essendal  interests  of  the  Union  demand  it,  that  the  very  existence  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  order^  are  materially  in- 
volved in  the  issue,  and  that  the  patriotism  and  firmness  of  all  good  citi- 
zens are  seriously  called  upon  as  occasion  may  require,  to  aid  in  the 
efiectaal  suppression  of  so  fatal  a  spirit  : 

Wherefore,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  provision  above  recited,  I,  George 
Washington,  president  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  command  all  per- 
sons, being  insurgents  as  aforesaid,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  next,  to  disperse  and  return  peace- 
ably to  their  respective  abodes.  And  I  do  moreover  warn  all  persons 
whomsoever  against  aiding,  abetting,  or  comforting,  the  perpetrators  of  the 
aforesaid  treasonable  acts ;  and  do  require  all  officers,  and  other  citizens, 
according  to  their  respective  duties  and  the,  law  of  the  land,  to  exert  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  and  suppress  such  dangerous  proceedings. 

In  testunony  whereof^  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and  signed  the  same  with  my 
hand.  Done  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  seventh  day  of  August,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  nineteenth. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


WASHINOTON's    rftOCLANATIOX. 


PROCLAMATION. 
,  Sbptekbh  25,  1734. 

Whebeas,  from  a  hope  ihat  ihe  combinalioQ  against  tlie  constitntioB 
atid  laws  of  ihe  I'liiled  Slalea  in  ceriain  of  ihe  weateni  counties  of  Pwin- 
sylvania,  wotild  }'ield  to  time  and  reflection,  1  thought  it  eulficient  in  tKe 
lirBt  instance  rather  to  tak*  mrasttTe)  for  calling  fordk  the  militia  than  in^ 
mediately  to  embody  ihem  ;  but  the  moinent  i«  now  come  when  ihe  over- 
lureif  of  forgiveness,  with  no  other  condition  than  r  submiseion  lo  law, 
have  been  only  partially  acceplsd ;  when  evciy  form  of  conciliatioo  not 
inconsistent  with  the  being  of  gorommcnt  haa  bern  adopted  wilhou 
effect ;  when  the  well-disposed  in  those  counties  arc  unobk  by  thoir  in- 
fluence and  example  lo  reclaim  the  wicked  from  their  fury,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  associnle  in  their  own  defence  ;  when  the  prolTered  lenity  has 
been  perversely  mia interpreted  into  an  apprehension  that  the  citiaeuB  will 
inarch  with  reluctance ;  when  the  opportunity  of  examining;  ihe  serious 
consequences  of  a  treasonable  opposition  has  been  employed  in  propaga- 
ting principles  of  anarchy,  endeavoring  through  emissaries  to  alienate  tha 
friends  of  order  from  its  support,  and  inviting  its  enemies  to  perpelraU 
similar  acts  of  insurrection  ;  when  it  is  manifest  that  violence  would  con- 
tinue to  be  exercised  upon  every  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  ;  when,  there- 
fore, government  is  set  at  defiance,  the  contest  being  whether  a  email  por- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  shall  dictate  to  the  whole  Union,  and,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  desire  peace,  indulge  a  desperate  ambition  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  George  Washington,  president  of  the  United  States, 
in  obedience  to  that  high  and  irresistible  duty  consigned  lo  nie  by  the  con- 
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feet  freedom,  ifter  aoleiim  deliberatioii,  and  in  an  enlightened  age,  to  elect 
their  own  gorernment,  so  will  their  gratitude  for  this  inestimable  blessing 
be  best  disdnguished  by  firm  exertion  to  maintain  the  consti^on  and  the 
laws. 

And  lastly,  I  again  warn  all  persons  whomsoever  and  wheresoever,  not 
to  abet,  aid,  or  comfort,  the  insurgents  aforesaid,  as  they  will  answer  the 
contrary  at  their  peril ;  and  I  do  also  require  all  officers  and  other  citizens, 
as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of  the  laws 
all  offenders  in  the  premises. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  Unitdd  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and  signed  the  same  with  my 
hand.  Done  at  the  city  of  Philadelj^bia,  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  Septem- 
ber, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  nineteenth. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


SIXTH    ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 

NOVBMBBA  19,  1794. 

FeUoW'CitiMens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  gracious. indulgence  of  Heaven,  by  which 
the  American  people  became  a  nation ;  when  we  survey  the  general  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  and  look  forward  to  the  riches,  power,  and  happi- 
ness, to  which  it  seems  destined ;  with  the  deepest  regret  do  I  announce 
to  you  that,  during  your  recess,  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  been  found  capable  of  an  insurrection.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the 
character  of  our  government,  and  to  its  stability,  which  can  not  be  shaken 
by  th^  enemies  of  order,  freely  to  unfold  the  course  of  this  event. 

During  the  session  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety, 
it  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  legislative  power,  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  "  to  lay  and  collect  excises."  In  a  majority 
of  the  states,  scarcely  an  objection  was  made  to  this  mode  of  taxation. 
In  some,  indeed,  alanns  were  at  first  conceived,  until  they  were  banished 
by  reason  and  patriotism.  In  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  prejudice,  fostered  and  embittered  by  the  artifice  of  men  who  labored 
for  an  ascendency  over  the  will  of  others  by  the  guidance  of  their  pas- 
sions, produced  symptoms  of  riot  and  violence.  It  is  well  known  that 
Congress  did  not  hesitate  to  examine  the  complaints  which  were  pre- 
sented, and  to  relieve  them  as  far  as  justice  dictated  or  general  con- 
venience would  permit.  But  the  impression  which  this  moderation  made 
on  the  discontented  did  not  conespond  with  what  it  deserved.  The  arts 
of  delusion  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  efforts  of  designing  individuals. 
The  very  forbearance  to  press  prosecution  was  misinterpreted  into  a  fear 
of  urging  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  associations  of  men  began  to 
denounce  threats  against  the  officers  employed.  From  a  belief  that  by  a 
more  formal  concert  their  operation  might  be  defeated,  certain  self-created 
societies  assumed  the  tone  of  condemnation.  Hence,  while  the  greater 
part  of  Pennsylvania  itself  were  conforming  themselves  to  the  acts  of  ex- 
cise, a  few  counties  were  resolved  to  frustrate  them.    It  was  now  per- 


[I)  liLrn  to  demand  a  surrender  of  that  which  he  had  aerred.  i 
Ills  liody  repeatedly  attacked  the  house  of  the  inspector,  seize 
rs  <i|'  office,  and  finally  destroyed  by  tire  his  buildings  and  whatsi 
I'liit.iiiied.  Both  of  these  officers,  from  a  juat  regard  to  their  s: 
ij  iLv  si'at  of  gijvi-riim''iit,  it  liL^ing  avowiil  lliat  llii!  motin's  lo 
gt-s  were  to  compel  the  resigiiaiiou  of  the  inspector,  to  withsiai 
of  arms  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  exioit 
of  the  laws  of  excise  and  an  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  gov enu 
)on  the  testimony  of  these  facts,  an  associate  justice  of  the  sup 
.  of  the  United  States  notiUcd  to  m<!  that,  "  in  the  counties  of  Vt 
n  and  AUegsny,  in  Pennsylvania,  laws  of  the  United  Slates 
sed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstnicled,  by  combinations  too  pa 
1  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicUi  proceedings,  i 
owers  vested  in  the  marshal  of  that  district."  On  this  call,  mm 
n  the  extreme,  1  sought  and  weighed  what  might  best  eubdili 
I.  Un  the  one  hand,  the  judiciary  was  pronounced  to  be  strippt 
opacity  to  enforce  the  laws ;  crimes  which  reached  the  very  exist 
cial  order  were  perpetrated  without  control ;  the  friends  of  go' 
were  insulted,  abused,  and  overawed  into  siknce,  or  an  appi 
escence ;  and,  to  yield  to  the  treasonable  fury  of  so  small  a  po 
e  llniied  Stales  wotdd  be  to  violate  the  fundamental  principle  ol 
itution,  which  enjoina  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  prevail. 
her,  to  array  citizen  against  citizen,  to  publish  the  dishonor  of 
ises,  to  encounter  the  expense  and  other  embarrassments  of  so  di: 
pedition,  were  steps  loo  delicate,  too  closely  interwoven  with  n 
ing  considerations,  to  be  lightly  adopted.  I  postponed,  therefore 
tolling  of  the  militia  immediately  into  the  field  ;  but  I  required  t 
held  in  readiness,  that  if  my  anxious  endeavors  to  reclaim  th( 
and  lo  convince  the  malignant  of  their  danger  should  be  fruit 
ry  force  might  be  prepared  to  act,  before  the  season  should  b( 
Ivanced. 

■  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  August  laat,  waa  accordingly  issued, 
apanied  by  the  appointment  of  conuniasi oners,  who  were  charge 

■  to  the  scene  of  insurrection.     They  were  authorized  to  c—'"--  ■ 
odies  of  men  or  individuals.    They  were  instructed  to  be  candid 
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Ahhongli  the  report  of  the  commissionerB  marks  their  firmness  and 
abilities,  and  most  miite  all  virtoous  men,  by  showing  that  the  means  of 
conciliation  have  been  exhausted,  all  of  those  who  had  committed  or 
abetted  the  tomults  did  not  subscribe  the  mild  form  which  was  proposed 
as  the  atonement,  the  indications  of  a  peaceable  temper  were  neither  suf- 
fidently  general  nor  conclusiye  to  recommend  or  wanrant  the  farther  sus- 
pension of  the  march  of  the  militia. 

Thus  the  painful  altematiye  could  not  be  discarded.  I  ordered  the 
militia  to  march,  after  once  more  admonishing  the  insurgents,  in  my  pro- 
clamation on  the  25th  of  September  last. 

It  was  a  task  too  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision,  the  lowest  degree 
of  force  competent  to  the  quelling  of  the  insurrection.  From  a  respect, 
indeed,  to  economy,  and  the  ease  of  my  fellow-citizens  belonging  to  the 
militia,  it  would  have  gratified  me  to  accomplish  such  an  estimate.  My 
rery  reluctance  to  ascribe  too  much  importance  to  the  opposition,  had  its 
extent  been  accurately  seen,  would  have  been  a  decided  inducement  to  the 
amaUest  efficient  numbers.  In  this  uncertainty,  therefore,  I  put  into  mo- 
tion fifteen  thousand  men,  as  being  an  army  which,  according  to  all  human 
calculation,  would  be  prompt  and  adequate  in  every  view,  and  might,  per- 
haps, by  rendering  resistance  desperate,  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Quotas  had  been  assigned  to  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  ;  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  having  declared,  on 
this  occasion,  an  opinion  which  justified  a  requisition  to  .the  other  states. 

As  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  I  have  visited  the  places  of  general  rendezvous 
to  obtain  more  exact  information,  and  to  direct  a  plan  for  ulterior  move- 
ments. Had  there  been  room  for  a  persuasion  that  the  laws  were  secure 
from  obstruction ;  that  the  civil  magistrate  was  able  to  bring  to  justice 
such  of  the  most  culpable  as  have  not  embraced  the  proffered  terms  of 
amnesty,  and  may  be  deemed  fit  objects  of  example  ;  that  the  friends  to 
peace  and  good  government  were  not  in  need  of  that  aid  and  countenance 
which  they  ought  always  to  receive,  and,  I  trust,  ever  will  receive,  against 
the  vicious  and  turbulent ;  I  should  have  caught  with  avidity  the  oppor- 
tunity of  restoring  the  militia  to  their  families  and  homes.  But  succeed- 
ing intelligence  has  tended  to  manifest  the  necessity  of  what  has  been 
done,  it  being  now  confessed  by  those  who  were  not  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate the  ill  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  that  their  malevolence  was  not 
pointed  merely  to  a  particular  law,  but  that  a  spirit  inimical  to  all  order 
has  actuated  many  of  the  offenders.  If  the  state  of  things  had  afforded 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  my  presence  with  the  army,  it  would  not 
have  been  withholden.  But  eveiy  appearance  assuring  such  an  issue  as 
will  redound  to  the  reputation  and  strength  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
judged  it  most  proper  to  resume  my  duties  at  the  seat  of  government, 
leaving  the  chief  command  with  the  governor  of  Virginia. 

Still,  however,  as  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  conunotion  like  the  present^ 
whatsoever  may  be  the  pretence,  the  purposes  of  mischief  and  revenge 
may  not  be  laid  aside,  the  stationing  of  a  small  force,  for  a  certain  period, 
in  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  indispensable, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  situation  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  of  others  who  may  have  exposed  themselves 
by  an  honorable  attachment  to  them.  Thirty  days  from  the  conunence- 
ment  of  this  session  being  the  legal  limitation  of  the  employment  of  the 
militia,  Congress  can  not  be  too  early  occupied  with  this  subject. 


Lrovrrnineut  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  influence  of  an  ei 
lir  who  incurs  a  loss  in  its  defence,  shall  find  a  recompense 
r.':lifv. 

\  liil"  there  is  cause  to  lament  that  occurrences  of  this  nature  ! 
•  '  (lisirraced  the  name  or  interrupted  the  tranquilhty  of  any  part 
iinunity,  or  should  have  diverted  to  a  new  application  any  pori 
public  resources,  there  are  not  wanting  real  and  substantial  co 
s  for  the  misfortune.  It  has  demonstrated  that  our  prosperity 
solid  foundations,  by  furnishing  an  additional  proof  that  my  f 
;ens  understand  the  true  principles  of  goveniment  and  liberty 
'  feel  their  inseparable  union ;  that,  notwithstanding  a)l  the  di 
ch  liave  been  used  to  sway  them  from  their  interest  and  duty,  th 
as  ready  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws  against  licentious 
s,  as  they  were  to  defend  their  rights  against  usurpation.  It  haf 
ectacle  displaying  to  the  highest  advantage  the  value  of  repu 
'mnient,  to  behold  the  most  and  the  least  wealthy  of  onr  ci 
ding  in  the  same  ranks  as  private  soldiers,  pre-eminently  distiu] 
>y  being  the  army  of  the  constitution — ^undeterred  by  a  march  of 
Ired  miles  ever  nigged  mountains,  by  the  approach  of  an  incl< 
on,  or  by  any  other  discouragement.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  to  ack 
'  the  efficacious  and  patriotic  co-operations  which  I  have  ezperi 
1  the  chief  magistrateis  of  the  states  to  which  my  requisitions 
I  addressed. 

0  every  description  of  citizens,  indeed,  let  praise  be  given.     E 

1  ])(^rsevere  in  their  affectionate  vigilance  over  that  precious  depo 
merican  happiness,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Let 
ish  it,  too,  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  from  every  clime,  are  daily 
I  dwelling  in  our  land.  And  when,  in  the  calm  moments  of  lefle 
sliall  have  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  let 
rmine  whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by  combinations  of  men, 
[ess  of  consequences,  and  disregarding  the  unerring  truth  that 

rouse  can  not  always  appease  a  civil  convulsion,  have  dissemii 
an  ignorance  or  perversion  of  facts,  suspicions,  jealousies,  and 
ns  of  the  whole  government. 
aving  thus  fulfilled  the  engagement  which  I  took,  when  I  entere< 
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peQse  aad  waste,  which  are  not  the  least  of  the  defects,  every  appeal  to 
those  laws  is  attended  with  a  douht  on  its  success. 

The  devising  and  establishing  of  a  well-regulated  mihtia,  would  be  a 

fmuine  source  of  legiriative  hoaoc,  and  a  perfect  title  to  public  gratitude, 
therefore  entertain  a  hope  that  the  present  session  will  not  pass  with* 
out  carrying  to  its  full  energy  the  power  of  organizing,  arming,  and  disci* 
plining  the  militia  ;  and  thus  providing,  in  the  language  of  Uie  constitu- 
tion, for  calling  them  forth  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
surrections, and  repel  invasions. 

As  auxiliary  to  the  state  of  our  defence,  to  which  Congress  can  never 
too  frequently  recur,  they  will  not  omit  to  inquire  whether  the  fortifica- 
tions which  have  been  already  licensed  by  law  be  commensurate  with  our 
existence. 

The  inteUigwace  from  the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Wayne 
is  a  happy  presage  to  our  militarjr  operations  against  the  hostile  Indians 
north  of  the  Ohio.  From  the  sidvices  which  have  been  forwarded,  the 
advance  which  he  has  made  must  have  damped  the  ardor  of  the  savages, 
and  weakened  their  obstinacy  in  waging  war  against  the  United  States. 
And  yet,  even  at  this  late  hour,  when  our  power  to  punish  them  can  not  be 
questioned,  we  shall  not  be  unwilling  to  cement  a  lasting  peace  upon 
terms  of  candor,  equity,  and  good  neighborhood. 

Toward  none  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  overtures  of  friendship  been 
roared.  The  Creeks,  in  particular,  are  covered  from  encroachment  by 
the  interposition  of  the  general  government  and  that  of  Georgia.  From  a 
desire,  also,  to  remove  the  discontent  of  the  Six  Nations,  a  settlement 
meditated  at  Presqu'  isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  has  been  suspended,  and  an  agent 
is  now  endeavoring  to  rectify  any  misconception  into  which  they  may  have 
fallen.  But  I  can  not  refrain  from  again  pressing  upon  your  deliberationB 
the  plan  which  I  recommended  at  the  last  session  for  the  improvement  of 
harmony  with  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits,  by  the  fixing  and  conduct- 
ing of  Uie  trading  houses  upon  the  principles  then  expressed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  our  fiscal 
measures,  has  developed  our  pecuniary  resources  so  as  to  open  the  w^y 
for  a  definitive  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  It  is  believed 
that  the  result  is  such  as  to  encourage  Congress  to  consummate  this  work 
without  delay.  Nothing  can  more  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  our  constituents.  Indeed, 
whatever  is  unfinished  of  our  system  of  public  credit,  can  not  be  benefited 
by  procrastination ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  we  ought  to  place 
that  credit  on  grounds  which  can  not  be  disturbed,  and  to  prevent  that  pro- 
gressive accumulation  of  debt  which  must  ultimately  endanger  all  gov- 
ernments. 

An  estimate  of  the  necessary  appropriations,  including  the  expenditures 
into  which  we  have  been  driven  by  the  insurrection,  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

'  The  mint  of  the  United  States  has  entered  upon  the  coinage  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  considerable  sums  of  defective  coins  and  bullion  have 
been  lodged  with  the  director  by  individuals.  There  is  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect that  the  institution  will,  at  no  remote  day,  realize  the  expectation 
which  was  originally  formed  of  itn  utilitv. 


IS  ot  the  wicked  to  the  confinning  of  our  constitution ;  to  enabh 
timrs  to  root  out  internal  sedition  and  put  invasion  to  flight; 
i-.iU'  to  our  countr}'  that  prosperity  which  liis  goodness  has  a 
t(  it.mI,  and  to  verify  the  anticipations  of  this  government  being  ; 
ni  U)  human  rights. 


SEVENTH   AI^NUAL    ADDRESS. 

DSCBMBBR  8,  1795. 

louhCitisens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  :~^ 

TRUST  I  do  not  deceive  myvelf  while  I  indulge  the  persuasion 
e  never  met  you  at  any  period  when,  more  than  at  the  prese 
ation  of  our  public  affairs  nas  afforded  just  cause  for  mutual  coi 
)n,  and  for  inviting  you  to  join  with  me  in  profound  gratitude 
hor  of  all  good  for  the  numerous  and  extraordinary  blessini 

'he  termination  of  the  long,  ezpensive,  and  distressing  war  in 
have  been  engaged  with  certain  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  is  ] 
he  option  of  tke  United  States  by  a  trea^  which  the  commander 
y  has  concluded  provisionally  with  the  hostile  tribes  in  that  regi 
n  the  adjustment  of  the  terms,  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indian 
med  an  object  worthy  no  less  of  the  policy  than  of  the  liberality 
ted  States  as  the  necessary  basis  of  durable  tranquillity.    The  < 

believed,  has  been  fuUy  attain^.     The  articles  agreed  upon  w 
liately  be  laid  before  the  senate  for  their  consideration. 
'he  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  alone  of  the  southern 

annoyed  ouj:  frontiers,  have  lately  confirmed  their  preexisting  ti 
I  us,  and  were  giving  evidence  of  a  sincere  disposition  to  cany 

effect  by  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners  and  property  they  had 

we  have  to  lament  that  the  aid  and  prospect  in  this  quarter  has 
3  more  clouded  by  wanton  murders,  which  some  citizens  of  G 
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of  OUT  treaty  made  with  his  father  die  late  en^>eror,  and  coDsequently  the 
continuance  of  peace  with  that  power^  With  peculiar  satisfaction,  I  add, 
that  information  has  been  receired  finm  an  agent  deputed  on  our  part  to 
Algiers,  importing  that  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  dey  and  regency  of 
that  country  had  been  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  authorize  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  speedy  peace  and  the  restoration  of  our  unfortunate  fellow- 
citizens  from  a  grieyous  captivity. 

The  latest  advices  from  our  envoy  at  the  court  of  Madrid  give,  more- 
over, the  pleasing  information  that  he  had  received  assurances  of  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  conclusion  of  his  negotiation.  While  the  event  depend- 
ing iq)on  unadiusted  particulars,  can  not  be  regarded  as  ascertained,  it  is 
agreeable  to  cherish  the  expectation  of  an  issue  which,  securing  amicably 
very  essential  interests  of  the  United  States,  will  at  the  same  time  lay  the 
foundation  of  lasting  harmony  with  a  power  whose  friendship  we  have 
uniformly  and  sincerely  desired  to  cultivate. 

Thou^  not  before  officially  disdosed  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
3rou,  gentlemen,  are  all  aj^mzed  that  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation, has  been  negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  senate  have 
advised  and  consented  to  its  ratification  upon  a  condition  which  excepts 
part  of  one  article.  Agreeably  thereto,  and  to  the  best  judgment  I  was 
able  to  form  of  the  public  interest,  after  full  and  mature  dehberation,  I  have 
added  my  sanction.  The  result  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty  is  un- 
known. When  received,  the  subject  will  without  delay  be  placed  before 
Congress. 

This  interesting  summary  of  our  affairs  with  regard  to  foreign  powers, 
between  whom  and  the  United  States  controversies  have  subsisted,  and 
with  regard  also  to  those  of  our  Indian  neighbors  with  whom  we  have 
been  in  a  state  of  enmity  or  misunderstanding,  opens  a  wide  field  for  con- 
soling and  gratifying  reflections.  If,  by  prudence  and  moderation  on  every 
side,  the  extinguishment  of  all  the  causes  of  external  discord  which  have 
heretofore  menaced  our  tranquillity,  on  terms  compatible  with  our  national 
rights  and  honor,  shall  be  the  happy  result,  how  firm  and  how  precious  a 
foundation  will  have  been  laid  for  acceferating,  maturing,  and  establishing, 
the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Contemplating  the  internal  situation  as  well  as  the  external  relations  of 
the  United  States,  we  discover  equal  cause  for  contentment  and  satisfac- 
tion. While  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  with  their  American  depen- 
dencies, have  been  involved  in  a  contest  unusually  bloody,  exhausting, 
and  calamitous,  in  which  the  evils  of  foreign  war  have  been  aggravated  by 
domestic  convulsion  and  insurrection ;  in  which  many  of  the  arts  most 
useful  to  society  have  been  exposed  to  discouragement  and  decay;  in 
which  scarcity  of  subsistence  has  imbittered  other  sufferings ;  while  even 
the  anticipations  of  a  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  repose  are  al- 
loyed by  the  sense  of  heavy  and  accumulating  burdens,  which  press  upon 
all  the  departments  of  industry,  and  threaten  to  clog  the  future  springs  of 
government,  our  favored  country,  happy  in  a  striking  contrast,  has  enjoy- 
ed general  tranquillity — a  tranquillity  the  more  satisfactory  because  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  no  duty.  Faithful  to  ourselves,  we  have  violated 
no  obligation  to  others.  Our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
prosper  beyond  example,  the  molestations  of  our  trade  (to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuance of  which,  however,  very  pointed  remonstrances  have  been  made) 
being  overbalanced  by  the  affgregate  benefits  which  derives  from  a  neutral 
position.     Our.pcqmlatUm  advances  with  a  celerity  which,  exceeding  the 
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most  sanguine  calEuktions,  proportion nlly  augmeiils  our  strength  and  re- 
Bources,  and  guaranties  our  ftiture  securi^.  Every  part  of  tbe  Union  dia- 
playB  indications  of  rapid  tutd  i&rious  improTement ;  and  with  burdens  so 
light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  with  reaourcea  Tully  adequate  loourpres- 
enl  exigenciea,  wiih  govemmcnla  founded  on  the  genuine  principles  of 
rational  liberty,  and  with  mild  and  wholesome  laws,  is  it  too  much  to  sav 
that  our  country  exhibits  a  spectacle  of  nstional  happiness  never  suipaBaeo, 
if  ever  before  equalled  ? 

Placed  in  a  situation  erery  way  so  suspicions,  motives  of  commanding 
force  impel  oa,  with  sincere  acknowledgment  to  Heaven  aad  pore  love  to 
our  countr}-,  to  unite  our  efibns  to  preserve,  prolong,  and  improve,  out  im- 
mense advantages.  To  co-operate  with  you  in  this  desirable  work  is  a 
fervent  and  favorite  wish  of  my  heart. 

It  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  the  general  estimale  of  uiir  welfare,  that 
the  part  of  our  country  which  was  lately  the  scene  of  diaoider  and  insu^ 
rection  now  enjoys  the  blessings  of  quiet  and  order.  The  nualed  bava 
abandoned  their  etrora,  and  pay  the  respect  to  oui  constitution  and  lawt 
which  ia  due  from  good  citizens  to  the  public  authorities  of  society. 
These  circumstances  have  induced  me  to  pardon  generally  ihei  otTetiden 
here  referred  to,  and  10  exiond  forgiveness  lo  those  who  had  been  adjudged 
to  capita)  punishment.  For  though  I  sball  alwa^  think  it  ■  sacrod  Aon 
to  exercise  with  firmness  and  energy  the  constitutional  powen  with  which 
1  am  vested,  yet  it  appears  to  me  no  leaa  consistent  with  the  public  good 
than  it  is  with  my  personal  feelings,  to  mingle,  in  the  operations  of  gor- 
emment,  every  degree  of  raodeiaiion  and  lendemesa  which  the  national 
justice,  dignity,  aad  safety,  may  permit. 

Gentlemen : — 

Among  the  objects  which  will  claim  your  attention  in  the  course  of  the 
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diat,  unless  the  mmdering  of  Indians  can  be  restrained  by  bringing  the 
murderers  to  condign  punishment,  all  the  exertions  of  the  government  to 
prevent  destmctiTe  retaliations  by  the  Indians  will  prove  fruitless,  and  all 
oar  present  agreeable  prospects  illusory.  The  frequent  destruction  of  in- 
nocent women  and  children,  who  are  chiefly  the  victims  of  retaliation, 
must  continue  to  shock  humanity,  and  to  be  an  enormous  expense  to  drain 
the  treasury  of  the  Union. 

To  enforce  upon  the  Indians  the  observance  of  justice,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  there  shall  be  competent  means  of  rendering  justice  to  them.  If 
these  means  can  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  and  especially 
if  there  can  be  added  an  adequate  provision  for  supplying  the  necessities 
of  the  Indian^  on  reasonable  terms  (a  measure  the  mention  of  which  1 
the  more  readily  repeat,  as  in  all  the  conferences  with  them  they  urge  it 
with  solicitude),  I  should  not  hesitate  to  entertain  a  strong  hope  of  ren- 
dering our  tranquillity  permanent.  1  add,  with  pleasure,  that  the  proba- 
bility even  of  their  civilization  is  not  diminished  by  the  experiments 
which  have  been  thus  ta  made  under  the  auspices  of  government.  The 
acconqilishment  of  this  work,  if  practicable,  will  reflect  undecaying  lustre 
0|i  our  national  character,  and  administer  ihe  most  grateful  consolations 
that  virtuous  minds  can  know. 

Gentlemen  ef  the  House  of  Representatives : —  > 

The  state  of  our  revenue,  with  the  sums  which  have  been  borrowed 
and  reimbursed  pursuant  to  different  acts  of  Congress,  will  be  submitted 
fipom  the  proper  department,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  the  coming  year. 

Whether  measures  may  not  be  advisable  to  reinforce  the  provision  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  will  naturally  engage  your  examination. 
Congress  have  demonstrated  their  sense  to  be,  and  it  were  superfluous  to 
repeat  mine,  that  whatsoever  will  tend  to  accelerate  the  honorable  extinc- 
tion of  our  public  debt  accords  as  much  with  the  true  interests  of  our 
country  as  with  the  general  sense  of  our  constituents. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  statements  which  will  be  laid  before  you  relative  to  the  mint,  will 
show  the  situation  of  that  institution,  and  the  necessity  of  some  further 
legislative  provisions  for  carrying  the  business  of  it  more  completely  into 
effect,  and  for  checking  abuses  which  appear  to  be  arising  in  particular 
quarters. 

The  progress  in  providing  materials  for  the  frigates,  and  in  building 
them ;  die  state  of  the  fortifications  of  our  harbors ;  the  measures  which 
have  been  pursued  for  obtaining  proper  sites  for  arsenals,  and  for  replen- 
ishing our  magazines  with  military  stores ;  and  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  toward  the  execution  of  the  law  for  opening  a  trade*  with  the  In- 
dians, will  likewise  be  presented  for  the  information  of  Congress. 

Temperate  discussion  of  the  important  subjects  which  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  and  mutual  forbearance  where  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion,  are  too  obvious  and  too  necessary  for  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  welfare  of  our  country,  to  need  any  recommendation  of  mine 
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FetlotB-Cilixens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  ef  Represtnlatives  : — 

In  recuiring  to  the  internal  siiuuUon  of  our  coiintiy  since  I  hod  last  the 
plessure  to  address  you,  1  fiiiJ  ample  reason  for  a  renewed  oxpression  of 
that  gratilude  to  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  which  a  trontinued  aeriea  of 
prosperity  has  so  oilen  and  so  justly  called  forth. 

The  arts  of  the  last  session  which  required  special  airangemenl,  hara 
been,  as  far  as  circumstancea  would  admil,  carried  into  operation. 

Measures  calculated  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians  and  to  preserre  peace  along  the  extent  uf  our  interior  frontier, 
hare  been  digested  and  udopted.  In  the  framing  of  these  care  has  been 
taken  to  guard  on  the  one  Iwnd.  our  advanced  settlements  from  the  preda^ 
torj-  incursions  of  those  unruly  individuals  who  can  not  be  restrained  by 
their  tribes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  lo  protect  the  rights  secured  to  iha 
Indians  by  treaty  ;  lo  draw  ihom  nearer  to  the  civilised  state,  and  inspire 
them  with  correct  conceptions  of  the  power,  aa  well  aa  justice,  of  tlie 
government. 

The  meeting  of  the  deputies  from  the  Creek  nation  at  Colerain,  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  which  had  for  a  principal  object  the  purchase  of  a  parcel 
of  their  land  by  that  state,  broke  up  wiihout  its  being  accomplished,  the 
nation  having,  previous  to  iheir  departure,  instructed  them  against  making 
any  sale.  The  occasion,  however,  has  been  improved  to  confirm,  by  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Creeks,  their  pte-exisling  engagements  with  the  United 
Stales,  and  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  establishment  of  tradine'-houses 
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missioners  of  liia  Britaimic  majesty  in  London,  in  August  last,  when 
John  Trumbull,  Esq.,  was  chosen  by  lot  for  the  fifth  commissioner.  In 
October  following,  ihe  board  were  to  proceed  to  business.  As  yet,  there 
has  been  no  communication  of  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
to  unite  with  those  who  had  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  into  effect  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  with  Spain  required  that  the  commissioners  for  running  the 
boundary  line  between  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  his  cati^olic 
majesty's  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida  should  meet  at  the  Natchez 
before  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications, 
which  was  effected  at  Aranjuez,  on  the  25th  day  of  April ;  and  the  troops 
of  his  catholic  majesty  occupying  any  posts  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  were,  within  the  same  period,  to  be  withdrawn.  The  com- 
•(ossioner  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  conunenced  his  journey  for  the 
i-iatchez  in  September,  and  troops  were  ordered  to  occupy  the  posts  from 
which  the  Spanish  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn.  Information  has  been 
recently  receired  of  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  on  the  part  of  his 
catholic  majesty  for  running  the  boundary  line ;  but  none  of  any  appoint- 
ment for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  whose  vessels  were 
cultured  by  the  armed  vessels  of  Spain. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  the  last  session,  for  the 
protection  and  relief  of  American  seamen,  agents  were  appointed,  one  to 
reside  in  Great  Britain  and  the  other  in  the  West  Indies.  The  effects 
of  the  agency  in  the  West  Indies  are  not  yet  fully  ascertained ;  but  those 
which  have  been  commimicated  afford  grounds  to  believe  the  measure  will 
be  beneficial.  The  agent  destined  to  reside  i|i  Great  Britain  declining  to 
accept  the  appointment,  the  business  has  consequently  devolved  on  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  London,  and  will  command  his  attention 
until  a  new  agent  shall  be  i^pointed. 

After  many  delays  and  disappointments  arising  out  of  the  European 
war,  the  final  arrangements  for  fulfilling  the  engagements  made  to  the 
dey  and  regency  of  Algiers  will,  in  all  present  appearance,  be  crowned 
with  success,  but  under  great  though  inevitable  disadvantages  in  the  pe- 
cuniary transactions  occasioned  by  that  war,  which  will  render  further 
provision  necessary.  The  actual  liberation  of  all  our  citizens  who  were 
prisoners  in  Algiers,  while  it  gratifies  every  feeling  heart,  is  itself  an 
earnest  of  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the  whole  negotiation.  Measures 
are  in  operation  for  effecting  treaties  with  the  regencies  of  Tunis  and 
TripoU. 

To  an  active  external  commerce,  the  protection  of  a  naval  force  is  in- 
dispensable. This  is  manifest  with  regard  to  wars  in  which  a  state  itself 
is  a  party.  But  besides  this,  it  is  in  our  own  experience  that  the  most 
sincere  neutrality  is  not  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  depredations  of  na- 
tions at  war.  To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  flag  requires  a  naval  force, 
organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  insult  or  aggression.  This  may 
prevent  even  the  necessity  of  going  to  war,  by  discouraging  belligerent 
powers  from  committing  such  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  neutral  party 
as  may,  first  or  last,  leave  no  other  option.  From  the  best  information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  would  seem  as  if  our  trade  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, without  a  protecting  force,  will  always  be  insecure,  and  our  citizens 
exposed  to  the  calamities  from  which  numbers  of  them  have  but  just  been 
relieved. 

These  considerations  invite  the  United  States  to  look  to  the  means,  and 
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to  set  about  the  ^adual  cTealion  of  a  navy.  The  increuiog  progress  of 
their  navigation  promises  them,  at  no  distant  period,  the  requisite  supp^ 
of  eeamcii ;  and  their  means,  in  other  respects,  favor  the  undoTlaldng,  It 
is  an  encouragement,  likewise,  that  their  particular  situation  will  giT« 
weight  and  influence  to  a  moderate  naval  force  in  their  hands.  Will  it 
not  then  be  adnsable  to  begin  without  delay  to  provide  and  lay  up  the 
materials  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  shipa-of-war,  and  lo  proceed 
in  the  work  by  degrees,  in  proportion  aa  oui  resources  shall  render  it 
practicable  without  inconvenience,  so  that  a  future  war  of  Europe  may  not 
find  our  commerce  in  the  same  unprotected  state  in  which  it  woa  found  by 
the  preaent  ? 

Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  theii 
attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manufncturea.  The  object  is  of  too 
much  consequence  not  to  insure  s  continuance  of  ihcir  eflbrts  in  overy 
way  which  shall  appear  eligible.  As  a  general  rule,  manufactures  an 
the  pnblic  account  are  inexpedient ;  but  where  the  state  of  things  in  & 
country  leaves  little  hope  that  certain  branches  of  manufacture  will,  for  s 
great  length  of  lime,  obtain,  when  these  are  of  a  nature  essential  lo  lh« 
furnishing  and  equipping  of  the  public  force  in  time  of  war,  are  not  m- 
tablishmenta  for  procuring  them  on  pubhc  accoimt,  to  the  extent  of  th« 
ordinary  demand  for  the  public  service,  recommended  by  strong  considera- 
tions of  national  policy  as  an  exception  to  the  genera]  rule  ?  Ought  our 
country  to  remain,  in  such  coses,  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  precarious 
because  liable  to  bo  inlerrupled  1  If  the  necessary  article  should,  in  this 
mode,  coat  more  in  lime  of  peace,  will  not  the  security  and  independence 
thence  arising  form  an  ample  compensation  ?  Establishments  of  this  sort, 
conunensurale  only  with  the  calls  of  the  public  service  in  lime  of  peace, 
will,  in  time  of  war,  easily  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  esigiencies 
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The  desirableness  of  both  these  institutions  has  so  constantly  increased 
with  every  new  yiew  I  have  taken  on  the  subject,  that  I  can  not  omit  the 
opportunity  of  once  for  all  recalling  your  attention  to  them. 

The  assembly  to  which  1  address  myself  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be 
fully  sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  con- 
tributes to  national  prosperity  and  reputation. 

True  it  is  that  our  country,  much  to  its  honor,  contains  many  seminaries 
of  learning  highly  respectable  and  usefiil ;  but  the  funds  upon  which  they 
rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors  in  Uie  different  de- 
partments of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  contemplated,  though 
they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries. 

Among  the  motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  prin- 
ciples, opinions,  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  educa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention. 
The  more  homogenous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the 
greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and  a  primary  object  of 
such  a  national  institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the 
science  of  government.  In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be 
equally  important  ?  and  what  duty  more  pressing  on  its  legislature  than  to 
patronise  a  plan  for  communicating  it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future 
guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country  ? 

The  institution  of  a  military  academy  is  also  recommended  by  cogent 
reasons.  However  pacific  the  general  policy  of  a  nation  may  be,  it  ought 
never  to  be  without  an  adequate  stock  of  military  knowledge  for  emergen- 
cies. The  first  would  impair  the  energy  of  its  character,  and  both  would 
hazard  its  safety  or  expose  it  to  greater  evils  when  war  could  not  be 
avoided — besides,  that  war  might  often  not  depend  upon  its  own  choice. 
In  proportion  as  Uie  observance  of  pacific  maxims  might  exempt  a  nation 
firom  the  necessity  of  practising  the  rules  of  the  military  art,  ought  to  be 
its  care  in  preserving  and  transmitting,  by  proper  establishments,  the 
knowledge  of  that  art.  Whatever  argument  may  be  drawn  from  particu- 
lar examples,  superficially  viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject 
will  evince  that  the  art  of  war  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  complicated, 
that  it  demands  much  previous  study,  and  that  the  possession  of  it  in  its 
most  improved  and  perfect  state  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the  security 
of  a  nation.  This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  serious  care  of  every  govern- 
ment ;  and  for  this  purpose,  an  academy,  where  a  regular  course  of  in- 
struction is  given,  is  an  obvious  expedient  which  different  nations  have 
successfully  employed. 

The  compensation  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  in  various  in- 
stances, and  in  none  more  than  in  respect  to  the  most  important  stations, 
appear  to  call  for  legislative  revision.  The  consequences  of  a  defective 
provision  are  of  serious  import  to  the  government.  If  private  wealth  is 
to  supply  the  defect  of  public  retribution,  it  will  greatly  contract  the 
sphere  within  which  the  selection  of  character  for  office  is  to  be  made, 
and  will  proportionally  diminish  the  probability  of  a  choice  of  men  able 
as  well  as  upright.  Besides,  that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  our  government  virtually  to  exclude  from  public  trusts  talents 
and  virtue  unless  accompanied  by  wealth. 

While,  in  our  external  relations,  some  serious  inconveniences  and  em- 
barassments  have  been  overcome  and  others  lessened,  it  is  with  much 
pain  and  deep  regret  I  mention  that  circumstances  of  a  very  unwelcome 
nature  have  lately  occurred.     Our  trade  has  suffered  and  is  suffering  ex- 
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tensive  injuries  in  the  West  Indites  from  the  crmsors  and  agenU  of  the 
Freuch  republic ;  and  communicatious  hsve  bee-a  rocoiveJ  from  its  inin- 
ialeF  here  which  indicate  the  danger  of  a  farther  disturbance  of  uui  com- 
merce by  its  authority,  and  which  are,  in  other  respects,  far  from  ance- 
able. 

It  has  been  my  constant,  sincere,  and  esmesi  wish,  in  conformity  with 
that  of  our  nation,  to  maintain  cordial  harmony  and  a  perfectly  friendly 
understanding  with  that  republic.  This  wish  remoina  unabated  i  audi 
shall  persevere  in  the  endearot  to  fulfil  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  what 
shall  be  consistent  with  a  just  and  indispeusafale  regard  to  the  rights  and 
honor  o[  our  country  ;  nor  will  I  easily  ceaao  Us  cherish  the  expeciatioa 
that  a  spirit  of  justice,  candor,  and  Inendship,  on  the  part  of  the  republic, 
will  eventually  ensure  success. 

lu  pursuing  this  course,  howerer,  1  can  not  forget  what  is  due  to  the 
character  of  our  own  government  and  nation,  or  to  a  full  and  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  good  sense,  patriotism,  self-respect,  and  fortitude  of  my 
countrymen. 

I  reserve  for  a  special  message  a  more  particular  communication  on  tlua 
interesting  subject. 

Genttemim  of  the.  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  have  directed  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  ser- 
rice  of  the  ensuing  year  to  be  submitted  from  the  proper  department,  with 
a  Tiew  of  the  public  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  latest  period  to 
whJch  an  account  can  be  prepared. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  I  am  able  to  inform  you  that  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  continue  in  a  slate  of  progressive  improvement. 

A  reinforcement  of  the  citisiing  provisions  for  discharging  our  public 
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FAREWELL    ADDRESS. 
September  17,  1796. 

Friends  amd  FeUavhCUixens : — 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  administer  the  executive 
goremment  of  the  United  States  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actu- 
ally arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  per- 
son who  is  to  be  clothed  wim  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper, 
especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public 
voice,  that  I  should  now  apprize  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  tne  number  of  those  out  of  whom  the 
choice  is  to  be  made. 

'  I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured  that  this 
resolution  has  not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considera- 
tions appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  which  silence  in  my 
situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your 
future  interest,  no  deficiency  of  respect  for  your  past  kindness,  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  oflice  to  which 
your  sufirages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  in- 
clination to  the  opinion  of  duty  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be 
your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in 
my  power,  consistently  with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gud,  to  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. 
The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you ;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  affairs  with  foreign 
nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impeUed  me  to  abandon  the  idea.  I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  incli- 
nation incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  proprie^ ;  and  am  per- 
suaded, whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  services,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  of  my  de- 
termination to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  trust  were 
explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will 
only  say  that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  toward  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  government  the  best  exertions  of  which  a 
very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of 
the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps 
still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence 
of  myself ;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that,  if  any  circumstances  have  given  pecu- 
liar value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political 
scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of 
my  political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  coun- 
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try  Cor  the  maiiy  honors  it  has  conferred  upoo  me  ;  atill  moro  for  tbo  at«&d- 
fast  conlidence  with  which  ii  has  support^  mo,  and  Tor  the  opponnnities  I 
have  ihence  enjoyed  of  manifesUng  my  inviolable  atlnchmeot  by  service* 
faithful  and  persevering,  ihough  in  usefulness  unequal  lo  my  zeaJ.  If 
bene/iis  have  reiiulied  tu  our  counlry  from  these  services,  Id  ii  always  be 
remembered  lo  your  praise,  and  as  an  inatnicllva  example  in  our  annats, 
that  imdor  tircuiiistanccs  in  which  the  pa^iouB,  agitated  in  every  dircc- 
tioii,  were  liable  to  mislead — amid  appearances  Bomctimet  dubious — vicia- 
situiles  of  foriune  often  discouraging — in  situations  in  which  not  imfre- 
quently  want  of  succesa  has  countensmcud  tlie  spirit  of  criticism — tha 
cimsiaiicy  of  yuiir  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforla  and  a  guar- 
anty of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  oflected.  Profoundly  peuolraied 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave  as  a  strong  incitement 
to  unceasing  wishes  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens 
of  its  heneliccnce — that  your  uoiou  and  brotherly  alTeclion  may  bo  perpetual 
— thai  the  free  consliluiion  which  is  the  work  of  your  liands  may  be  sa- 
credly mainlained — that  its  administration  in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  witli  wiflilnni  and  rirtuo — thai,  in  fine,  ihe  happineaa  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  sluti.n.  imi\ui  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete 
by  so  careful  a  jir.'iirv^.iion  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  Uiis  blessing  aa  will 
acquire  lo  them  ilie  i;lory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affec- 
tion, and  adoption,  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  slop.  But  a  soUciiude  for  your  welfare  which 
can  not  end  but  i>-ith  ray  hfo,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to 
that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  :u\  occasion  like  the  presenl,  to  offer  lo  your 
solemn  contemplation,  and  lo  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some 
senliments  which  arc  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of 
vrair  iVlicitv  as  a  npnnlp      Tb^sp  will   bp   ofr,.r...l   m  voii  with   tho  more 
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any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For-  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citi- 
zens by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country,  that  coimtry  has  a  right  to 
concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to 
you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriot- 
ism more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  maimers,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  tri- 
umphed together.  The  independence  and  liberty  you  possess  are  the 
work  of  joint  councils  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  sufferings, 
and  success. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  themselves 
to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest.  Here,  every  portion  of  our  countiy  finds 
the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the 
union  of  the  whole. 

The  nerth,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  sauthj  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter  great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  south,  in  the  same 
intercourse,  boAefiting  by  the  same  agency  of  the  north,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  chan- 
nels the  seamen  of  the  north,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated ; 
and  while  it  contributes  in  dijflferent  ways  to  nourish  and  increase  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  east,  in  like 
intercourse  with  the  west,  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior  com- 
munications by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable  vent 
for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  voest  derives  from  the  east  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  com- 
fort ;  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own 
productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  future  maritime  strength  of  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  in- 
terest, as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold  this 
essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with  any  foreign  power,  must 
be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and  par- 
ticular interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined  can  not  fail  to  find  in  the 
united  mass  of  means  and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  pro- 
portionably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations,  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value, 
they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  be- 
tween themselves  which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries  not 
tied  together  by  the  same  government,  which  their  own  rivalships  alone 
would  be  suflicient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  at- 
tachments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence,  likewise, 
they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establishments 
which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  lo  republican  liberty.  In 
this  sense  it  is  that  your  union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
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your  libLTty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  eniJpitr  lo  j^oo  the  pn»- 

u  of  the  olhtT. 


Thcao  con  side  ratio  Da  speak  b.  persuasive  language  lo  eveiy  reflecting 
and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  unioa  as  a  primary 
object  of  patrioiic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  gorem- 
ment  can  embrace  so  larg^  a  sphere  ?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  lis- 
ten to  racro  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  auiboriied 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency 
of  governments  for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue 
of  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With 
such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union.  afTecting  all  parts  of  our 
couiitrj'i  while  esperience  ahoU  not  have  demonstrated  its  tinpracticability, 
there  will  always  be  reason  to  distniat  the  patriotism  of  those  who  in  tny 
quarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern  that  any  grouud  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discriminations — nirrthfm  and 
southern,  Atlantic  and  fEesttrn  ;  whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to 
excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  diflerenco  of  local  inieresta  ajid  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  panicular  dia- 
tricis  is,  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  Yoti 
can  not  shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart-burn- 
ing which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations.  They  tend  to  render 
alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  lo  he  bound  together  by  fraternal  af- 
fection. The  inhabitants  of  our  western  country  have  lately  had  a  useful 
lesson  on  this  head.  They  have  seen  in  the  negotiation  by  the  executive, 
and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  that  event  throughout  the  United  States, 
a  decisive  proof  how  unfounik'd   were  the  susiiicions   orooaeali'd  among 
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make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  government.  But  the  constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of 
the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  government,  presupposes 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  government. 

Ail  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations  and  asso- 
ciations, under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberations  and  action  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of 
fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize  faction  ;  to  give  it  an  artificial 
and  extraordinary  force  ;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority 
of  the  community ;  and  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different 
parties,  to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted 
and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent 
and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  councils,  and  modified  by 
mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  description  may  now 
flftid  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  imprin- 
cipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people,  and  to 
usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  government,  destroying  ailerward  the 
very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite  not  only  that  you  steadily  discoun- 
tenance irreguLir  opposition  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretext.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system, 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  can  not  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are 
at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  governments  as  of  other 
human  institutions  ;  that  'experience  is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to 
test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitutions  of  a  country  ;  that  fa- 
cility in  changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion  exposes 
to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion ; 
and  remember  especially,  that  from  the  efficient  management  of  your 
conunon  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indis- 
pensable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government,  with  powers 
properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little 
else  than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  upon  geographical  discrimina- 
tions. Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  new,  and  warn  you  in 
the  most  solenm  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party 
generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different 
shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed ; 
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but  in  ihosc  of  ibe  [jopular  fonn,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is 
truly  iheir  worst  enemy. 

The  altcmaie  dominaliua  of  one  factiaa  over  aiiothet,  sbBipt^ued  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  uatural  to  party  dissension,  wliich  lu  dilTvroul  uges  and 
coitnlrios  baa  perpetrated  the  moat  horrid  enorinilies,  in  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.  But  this  leads  3t  length  to  a  more  formal  and  pcnitaiieul  des- 
potism. The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  iuclluo  the 
minds  of  men  lo  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  and  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevaUing  faetion,  more 
able  or  more  forluoate  than  his  competitors,  tunts  this  disposition  lo  the 
purposes  of  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  the  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind,  which  neverthe- 
less ou^ht  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight,  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  ihr  interest  and  duty 
of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

Il  sen-es  always  to  distract  Uie  public  councils  and  enfeeble  the  public 
Bd ministration.  It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and 
false  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against  aiioibei  i  fumenta 
occasional  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opena  the  door  lo  foreign  influence 
and  corruption,  wliieli  finds  a  facibtated  access  to  the  goverument  ilaoU 
tbrougli  ibe  cbaiincla  of  party  passion.  Thus  the  policy  and  will  of  ono 
country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opuiioci  liiat  parties  in  free  countries  are  usefid  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  abve  the  apirit  of 
liberty.  This,  within  certain  bmils,  is  probably  true  ;  and  in  govenimonta 
of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotiiim  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with 
favor,  upon  the  apirit  of  parly.  But  in  those  of  popular  character,  in  gov- 
ernments purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  the 
nalurni  li'iiJiufy.  il  is  ct-rtain   ibtTe  will   always  be  enough  of  that  spirit 
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The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any 
partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pil- 
lars of  human  happiness — these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and 
citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  re- 
spect and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connexion 
with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  be  simply  asked,  where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obli- 
gatictfi  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts 
of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality 
can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  ia 
exclusion  of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government.  The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to 
every  species  of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can 
look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  ? 
Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  gov- 
ernment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering,  also, 
that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it ;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  <^ 
debt,  not*  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which 
we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  representatives ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  co- 
operate. To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essen- 
tial you  should  practically  bear  in  mind  that  toward  the  payment  of  debts 
there  must  be  revenue ;  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes ;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable  from  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  objects,  which  is  always  a  choice  of  difiiculties,  ought 
to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures 
for  obtaining  revenue  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations.  CiUtivate  peace 
and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it  ?  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to 
mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  time  and  things  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  re- 
pay any  temporary  advantages  that  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence 
to  it  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of 
a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?     The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
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Alas !  it  !b  Tandereid  im* 


every  sentimeni  which  ennobles  human  n 
possible  by  ils  vices. 

In  ihe  ezf^cution  of  euch  a,  plan,  nothing  ia  more  essential  ihan  thni  pei- 
mancnt,  inTeterale  antipathies  against  purticular  nations,  and  paasionuio  at- 
tachmenls  for  others,  should  be  escluded  ;  and  ihat  in  the  place  of  them, 
just  and  amicable  feelings  toward  all  tihogld  be  cnltivaled.  The  nation 
which  indulgea  toward  another  an  habitual  hsired  or  an  habitual  fondness, 
is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  ia  a  slave  to  ita  animosity  or  to  i(a  afTection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  inieresi. 
Aniipalhy  in  one  iiaiion  against  another  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer 
insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty 
and  inlraetable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. 

Hence,  frequent  collisions  and  obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  Tesentmeni,  sometimes  impels 
to  war  the  government  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The 
government  sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would  reject.  At  other  times,  tl  makes  Ihe 
animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  the  projects  of  hostility,  inatigaled  bjr 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  siniater  and  pemicions  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another  prodnces 
a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
ialo  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  iho  wars  of  the  latter  without  ade- 
quate inducements  or  justification.  It  leads,  also,  lo  concessions  to  the 
favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  are  apt  doubly  lo  injure 
the  naiion  making  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what 
oupbt  to  have  lii-en  retained,  and  hv  exritins  iealousv.  ill-will,  and  a  dis- 
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The  great  role  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  ex- 
tending our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  con- 
nexion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let 
them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies, 
the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government, 
the  period  is  not  far  off*  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external 
annoyance  ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutral- 
ity we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected  ;  when 
belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us, 
will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war  as  our  interests,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  ,  Why  quit  our 

dgn  ground  ?     Why,  by  interweaving  our  tfesittJMSnUl^ 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  emangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils 
of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor',  or  caprice  1 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  world,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ; 
for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronising  infidelity  to  existing 
engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  pri- 
vate affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat,  therefore, 
let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable  establishments  on  a 
respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances 
for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive 
favors  or  preferences  ;  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things ;  diffusing 
and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  stream  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing ;  estabUshmg  with  powers  so  disposed  (in  order  to  give  trade  a 
stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  support  them)  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that 
present  circumstances  and  natural  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary  and 
liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as  experienpe  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  dictate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view  that  it  is  folly  in  one 
nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from  another — that  it  must  pay  with 
a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  char- 
acter— that  by  such  acceptance  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  hav- 
ing given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  having  given  more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illu- 
sion which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  ofi*ering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I 
could  wish — ^that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or 
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prevpnt  our  nation  rrom  ninning  the  course  which  bns  hitherui  mnrkcd  the 
deaiiiiy  of  nationa.  But  if  I  may  oven  flatter  myself  iSiiit  they  may  he 
productive  of  souip  partial  ben<>fit,  some  occasional  good — that  they  may 
now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  furj-  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pro- 
tended  patriotism — ^tliia  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far  in  thn  discharge  of  my  ofKcial  duties  1  havp  been  guided  hy 
the  principles  which  have  been  dehneated,  the  public  records  and  the 
other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To 
myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  (bat  1  have  at  least 
beliered  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  sabsistjog  war  m  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the 
2Sd  of  April,  1793,  ia  the  index  lo  my  plan.  Sancuoned  by  your  ap- 
proving voice,  and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  go I'erned  me,  uninfluenced 
by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain,  I  was  well  satisliod  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  bad  a  right  to  take,  and  waa  bound  in  duly  and  interest  to 
take,  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  1  determined,  as  far  as  should  de- 
pend upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance,  and  firranesB. 

The  conaiderdtion's  which  respect  the  right  lo  hold  this  conduct,  it  is 
not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  1  will  oidy  observe,  that  ac- 
cording lo  my  understiinding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being  de- 
nied by  any  of  the  bellfgereul  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duly  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without  auy- 
thing  more,  from  ihe  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on 
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The  unanimous  choice  of  General  Washington  as  president  of  the 
United  States  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  through  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  sereral  states  at  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  constitution,  after  its  adoption,  was  officially  announced  to 
*he  president  elect,  at  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1789.  This  commission  was  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  secre- 
tary of  the  late  continental  Congress,  who  presented  to  him  the  certificate 
of  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  stating  that  he  was  unanimously  elected ; 
the  TOtes  of  the  electors  for  president  and  vice-president  having  been 
counted  by  both  houses  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  constitution,  then 
in  session  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  6th  of  April. 

The  urgency  of  the  public  business  requiring  the  immediate  attendance 
of  the  president  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  hastened  his  departure,  and 
on  the  second  day  after  receiving  notice  of  his  appointment,  he  took  leave 
of  Mount  Vernon  and  his  family,  and  set  out  for  New  York,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Thompson  and  Colonel  Humphreys.  On  his  way  to  that  city  he 
was  everywhere  greeted  by  the  people  of  the  different  places  through 
which  he  passed,  with  the  most  enthusiastic  and  decisive  evidences  of 
attachment  and  respect.  Although  the  president  hastened  his  journey, 
and  wished  to  render  it  private,  the  public  feelings  were  too  strong  to  be 
suppressed.  Crowds  flocked  around  him  wherever  he  stopped ;  and 
corps  of  militia,  with  companies  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  escorted 
him  through  their  respective  states. 

In  New  Jersey,  after  a  most  interesting  scene  at  Trenton,  having  been 
received  by  the  governor  of  that  state,  who  accompanied  him  to  Eliza- 
bethtown  point,  he  was  met  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  who  conducted 
liim  thence  to  New  York.  The  president,  committee,  and  other  gentle- 
men, embarked  for  the  city  in  an  elegant  barge  of  thirteen  oars,  manned 
by  thirteen  branch  pilots  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York. 

"  The  display  of  boats,"  says  Washington,  in  his  private  journal, "  which 
attended  and  joined  on  this  occasion,  some  with  vocal,  and  others  with 
instrumental  music  on  board,  the  decorations  of  the  ships,  the  roar  of  can- 
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non,  and  ihe  Iou<1  acckmatioDs  of  the  people,  wbich  rent  the  §ky  u  I 
passed  ulong  the  whan'es,  filled  my  mind  wiih  sonsatioos  as  painTul  (con- 
templDting  ihe  reverse  of  ibis  scene,  which  may  be  the  case  sifter  all  my 
labors  to  do  good)  as  they  were  pleasing." 

In  tiiis  manner,  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  man  possessed  of  a  natioo's 
love  landed  at  the  stairs  on  Murray's  whaif,  which  had  been  prepared  and 
ornamented  for  the  purpose.  There  he  was  received  by  the  governor  of 
New  York,  and  conducted,  with  inililary  honors,  through  an  immense  con- 
course  of  people,  to  the  apartments  provided  for  him.  These  were  attended 
by  foreign  ministers,  by  public  bodies,  by  political  characters,  and  by  private 
citizens  of  distinction,  who  pressed  around  him  to  oRer  their  congratula- 
tions, and  to  express  the  joy  which  glowed  in  their  bosoms  at  seeing  tha 
man  in  whom  all  confided  at  the  head  of  the  American  empire.  This  dsjT 
of  extravagant  joy  was  succeeded  by  a  splendid  illumination.* 

The  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  having  been  adjusted  by  Can< 
greaa,  on  the  30lh  of  April,  1789,  the  president  attended  in  the  senate- 
chamber  in  order  to  lake,  in  the  presenee  of  both  houses,  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution. 

The  session  of  CongresB  was  then  held  in  the  city-hall,  then  called 
Federal  hall,  sitxiated  in  Wall  street,  opposite  the  head  of  Broad  street. 
To  gratify  the  public  curiosity,  an  open  gallery  adjoining  the  senate* 
chamber  had  been  selected  by  Congress  aa  the  place  in  which  the  cere- 
mony should  take  place.  The  oath  was  administered  by  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston, of  New  York.     Having  taken  it  in  the  view  of 
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electors  of  president  and  Yiee-presideDt  were  appointed  in  ten  of  the  stales 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1789,  and  met  to  give  their  votes  in 
the  several  states,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February,  and  the  constitu- 
tion went  into  operaticm  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  the  same  yeax. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  30th  of  April,  that  the  government  was  fi^y 
organized,  by  the  induction  of  the  president  into  office.  The  legislature 
of  New  York  having  omitted  to  pass  a  law  directing  the  mode  of  choosing 
electors^  owing  to  a  disagreement  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legia- 
lature.  New  York  did  not  participate  in  the  first  election  of  president. 
The  whole  number  of  electoral  votee  given  by  the  ten  states  was  69,  all 
of  which  General  Washington  received,  and  34  were  received  by  Mr. 
Adams,  the  remaining  35  having  been  scattered  among  various  candidates. 
By  the  constitution,  as  it  originally  stood,  the  presidential  electois  voted 
for  two  persons ;  the  one  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  was  elect* 
ed  president,  and  the  next  highest,  or  second  choice  of  the  electors,  be- 
came vice-presid^at.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes 
was  required  for  the  choice  of  president,  but  not  for  vice-president.  Mr. 
Adams,  it  will  be  observed,  althou^  he  received  the  greatest  niunber  of 
votes  next  to  Washington,  was  elected  vice-president  by  a  minority. 

The  national  government,  though  one  of  deliberate  consent,  encoun- 
tered, from  its  formation,  a  powerful  opposition.  The  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution, with  Washington  and  Adams  at  their  head,  were  denominated 
Federalists^  while  those  who  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
were  called  Anii^FederaUsts.  From  various  causes,  some  of  those  who 
had  supported  the  constitution  in  the  national  and  state  conventions,  and 
otherwise,  joined  the  opposition  to  the  administration  of  WashiDgton,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Langdon,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Doctor  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Geor- 
gia, and  others.  In  the  first  Congress,  in  1789  and  1790,  there  was  but 
a  small  majority  in  favor  of  the  measures  recommended  by  Washington, 
and  Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  anti-federalists  elected 
John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  president  pro  tern,  of  the  senate,  and 
Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  but 
they  were  chosen  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  when  party  lines  were 
not  strictiy  drawn. 

The  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  which  was  held  at  New  York, 
occupied  a  period  of  nearly  six  months,  the  adjournment  taking  place  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1789.  They  were  employed  principally  in  fra- 
ming laws  necessary  to  the  organization  of  the  government.  In  this  space 
of  time  the  construction  of  the  powers  intended  to  be  given  was  very  ably 
discussed.  The  subjects  of  commerce  and  of  finance  received  the  early 
and  prompt  attention  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  of  a  federal  judiciary  system.  Among  the  8ub- 
Jects  strenuously  debated  was  the  president's  power  of  appointment  and 
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Temovul  of  oOicers  at  the  head  of  each  oxecntive  department  of  the  gor- 
ernmeiii,  and  otiier  oflicGTa  under  the  president.  The  appoiotmem  wi 
coDatitutiunully  subject  to  ibe  assent  of  the  senate.  The  removal,  on 
which  point  tlie  conslituliou  was  silent,  woa  then  settled  to  be  in  ihe 
power  of  the  president  alone.  A  eyetein  was  adopted  for  raising  a  rev- 
enue from  duties  on  imports,  and  the  principle  was  recognised  of  discrinir 
iuating  duties  fur  the  protection  of  American  matiufactureB.  The  subject 
of  a  tocuiage  duly  was  also  considered,  and  an  act  passed  diatrinunaling 
in  favor  of  American  vessels,  owners,  and  narigatora.  Sixteen  articles  of 
aincndincnl  to  the  constitution  were  approved  by  Congress,  in  September, 
1769,  and  recommended  to  the  sUtcs  for  their  adoption.  TcTt  of  these 
articles  were  approved  by  the  requisite  number  of  states,  and  thus  became 
parts  of  the  constitution.  Two  other  articles,  since  adopted  by  the  states, 
were  proposed  at  subsequent  sessions  of  Congress. 

Soon  af\cr  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  president  made  a  tour  i 
through  iLe  eastern  states.  Before  he  commenced  bis  journey,  he  ss- 
leclcd  his  cabinet,  namely :  is  September,  1769,  Thomas  Jeflerson  waa 
appointed  secretary  of  state  ;  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretaty  of  the  treaa* 
ury;  Henry  Knox,  secretary  of  war;  and  Edmund  Randolph,  ationiey- 
general.  The  office  of  secretary  of  the  navy  did  not  exist  until  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr,  Jefferson  returned  from  a  mission  to 
France  in  November,  1789,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  secretary  of  slate 
in  March,  1790. 

John  Jnv.  of  New  York,  was  annoinicd  chief  instice  of  the  suoreme 
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lished  for  the  purpose  of  national  coinage,  and  at  the  same  session 
the  states  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  admitted  into  the  Union.  The 
measures  adopted  by  this  Congress  were  of  a  highly  beneficial  character 
to  the  country,  and  had  the  effect  to  establish  the  national  credit,  and  ad- 
Tance  the  public  prosperity. 

The  second  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1791.  There 
was  a  majority  in  each  branch  favorable  to  the  administration.  Among 
the  measures  of  the  session,  an  excise  act,  imposing  a  duty  on  domestic 
distilled  spirits,  similar  to  one  passed  in  1790,  was  adopted,  and  became 
yery  unpopular  with  the  opposition  to  the  administration.  A  law  provi- 
ding for  a  uniform  militia  S3rstem  was  also  passed,  and  measures  taken  for 
a  defence  of  the  western  frontiers  against  the  Indians,  who,  in  November, 
1791,  defeated  a  body  of  United  States  troops,  under  General  St.  Clair, 
near  the  Ohio  river.  A  bounty  was  granted  by  law  at  this  session,  on 
vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  for  the  encouragement  of  that  branch 
of  business ;  and  an  apportionment  of  representation  in  Congress  was 
made  in  conformity  to  the  census  taken  in  1790 — the  "tatio  fixed  was 
33,000  inhabitants  for  each  representative. 

The  violent  opposition  to  the  excise  law  by  a  portion  of  the  people, 
particularly  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  where  meetings  were  held, 
and  the  revenue  officers  threatened  with  personal  injury,  induced  Con- 
gress, in  May,  1792,  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  president  to  call 
out  the  mili^a  to  assist  in  executing  the  laws,  if  he  should  deem  prope^. 
The  president  being  reluctant  to  employ  military  force,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, exhorting  the  people  to  desist  from  all  illegal  acts  and  meetings ;  but 
his  council  and  warning  did  not  produce  the  effect  expected.  The  discon- 
tents continued  until  August,  1794,  when  this  whiskey  insurrection  had 
assumed  so  serious  a  character  in  western  Pennsylvania,  that  an  army  of 
volunteers  and  militia  was  formed,  consisting  of  about  15,000  men,  to 
suppress  it.  The  insurgents  did  not  venture  to  meet  this  force,  and  the 
rebellion  ceased  without  conflict.  No  further  opposition  was  then  made 
to  the  excise  law. 

The  second  session  of  the  second  Congress,  from  November,  1792,  to 
March,  1793,  presents  but  little  of  interest  to  the  reader.  Much  of  the 
time  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  without  the  adoption  of  any  particular  measures  of  importance. 
Party  spirit  ran  high,  both  in  Congress  and  among  the  people.  The  cab- 
inet of  Washington  was  divided,  Hamilton  and  Knox  advising  federal  meas- 
ures, while  Jefferson  and  Randolph  generally  acted  in  opposition  to  their  col- 
leagues, and  in  unison  with  the  opposition  in  Congress,  whom  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son denominated  Republicans.  The  schism  in  his  cabinet  was  a  subject 
of  extreme  mortification  to  the  president.  Entertaining  respect  and  es- 
teem for  both  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  he  was  unwilling  w  oart  with  either, 
and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them,  but 
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witlioul  auucess.  The  hostility  of  these  diatiuguished  mon  to  each  other 
iustaiiied  no  diminulioa,  and  its  cousetjueaces  became  every  day  mora 
diSiiHive. 

The  French  icvolulion  had  an  impoitant  tnAuence  on  the  politics  of  th6 
United  Slates,  at  ihia  time.  Mr.  JefTerson  and  his  republican  frieDd»  syn- 
pachized  with  the  French  natiou  iu  theii  struggles  for  liberty  and  their 
contests  with  other  ualions,  while  HamiltoD,  and  his  friends  of  ibe  fedorKl 
party,  with  whom  Waahingtou  coincided  in  this  respect,  considered  it  tin- 
portajit  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Slates  to  maintain  friendly  relations  witilt 
Great  Britain,  which  power  was  then  at  war  with  France,  and  tUey  were 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  either  the  peace  or  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  auy 
Bympathies  they  might  hare  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists  of  France. 

In  this  siai£  of  public  opinion,  the  presidential  election  of  1792  look 
place.  General  Washington  had  expressed  a  desire  to  decline  a  te-el«c- 
tion,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  his  friends,  to  serve  an- 
other term.  Nuiuithatandiug  the  high  party  fecliitg  among  the  people. 
WashingtoQ  again  received  the  unanimoua  votes  of  the  electoral  coUegeSi 
132  in  number.  Mr.  Adams  was  re-elected  vice-president,  receiving  77 
voles,  and  George  Clinton  50,  while  5  were  given  to  other  persons.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  was  the  candidate  of  the  republican  parly. 

General  Washingioa  appeared  iu  ihu  senate- chamber  at  PhiladelpliitL 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1793,  to  take  the  oath  of  office  on  his  re-election 
to  the  presidency.     The  oath  was  administered  by  Judge  Gushing,  uf 
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not  bound  to  take  part  in  a  war  begun  by  France ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
April  the  celebrated  proclamation  of  neutrality,  by  the  president,  was  is- 
sued, which  has  been  the  guide  of  the  nation  ever  since,  in  affairs  with 
foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Genet,  afler  this,  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people,  but  finally,  after 
many  controversies  with  him,  the  president  demanded  his  recall  by  the 
French  government.  Soon  afler  this  his  commission  was  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Fauchet  was  appointed  his  successor.  Mr.  Genet,  however,  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  United  States,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Govenior  George  Clinton,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Genet  was  said  to  have  introduced  into  the  United  States  the  idea  of 
*  democratic  societies,''  which  were  first  formed  in  this  country  about  this 
time,  in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  Paris.  Afler  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre these  clubs,  or  secret  societies,  fell  into  disrepute,  both  in  France 
and  America. 

When  the  third  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  December, 
1793,  the  opposition  to  the  administration  succeeded  in  electing  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  which  body  was  aflerward  nearly 
equally  divided  on  great  political  questions.  In  the  senate,  the  vice-pres- 
ident, Mr.  Adams,  repeatedly  settled  important  questions  by  his  casting  vote. 

On  the  IGth  of  December,  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  February 
23,  1791,  made  to  Congress  his  celebrated  report  on  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations.  This -is  one  of  the  ablest 
documents  that  has  ever  emanated  from  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  made  an  ad- 
ditional report  on  the  30th  of  December,  communicating  certain  docu- 
ments of  foreign  governments,  which  was  his  last  official  act  as  secretary 
of  state.  Agreeably  to  a  notice  which  he  gave  the  president,  some  months 
previous,  he  resigned  his  office  and  seat  in  the  cabinet,  December  31, 
1793,  and  retired  to  his  residence  in  Virginia. 

The  president  appointed  Edmund  Randolph  to  succeed  Mr.  Jefferson  as 
secretary  of  state,  and  William  Bradford,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Randolph  as  attorney-general. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1794,  Mr.  Madison  introduced  in  the  house  a 
series  of  resolutions  on  commercial  affairs,  in  conformity  with  the  report 
of  Mr  Jefferson.  They  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate,  but 
were  finally  postponed.  A  resolution,  however,  to  cut  off  all  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  passed  the  house  by  a  small  majority,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president.  The  important 
subjects  suggested  in  the  president's  message,  and  in  official  reports,  were 
under  consideration  in  the  two  branches  of  Congress,  from  the  beginning 
of  January  to  the  16th  of  April.  The  excitement  was  high  among  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  in  favor  of  France.  They  insisted  that  the  friends 
of  France  should  declare  themselves  by  wearing  the  national  cockade. 


They  insisted,  also,  on  warwilh  Enghml.    In  Congrrss.lhe  warof  vordf  \ 
disclosed  &  state  of  feeling  which  iht^  ileconiin  uf  ihe  place  Imrdly  r*- 
strained  from  full  I'xpresSJon. 

The  condiirl  of  the  British  goTemment  at  this  time  added  to  the  diffl- 
culiies  of  the  administration.  The  western  forts  on  Lake  Erie  and  its 
vicinity  were  siill  occupied  by  the  British,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1783. 
American  vessels  were  seized  on  their  way  to  French  ports,  and  American 
seamen  were  impressed.  The  president,  after  many  remonstTancca  with 
the  British  govt'mment,  was  sensible  that  a  crisis  was  approu-hiug  which 
would  involve  the  United  States  in  R  war  with  England,  unless  the  c^ 
lamiiy  could  be  averted  by  negotiation.  Washington,  ihor^fore,  concluded 
to  send  a  special  envoy  10  England,  and  in  April,  170*1,  selected  John  Jay, 
then  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  for  thai  purpose.  Mr.  Jay  ar- 
rived in  England  in  June,  1794,  and  in  November  following  K  treaty  wilh 
Great  Britain  was  signed.  It  arrived  in  the  Uniied  States  on  the  7lh  of 
March,  1795,  and  was  rutilied  by  the  sennio  on  the  24ih  of  Juno,  by  pre- 
cisely the  constitutional  majority  (two  thirds),  after  much  opposition,  and 
an  investigation  continued  from  the  9th  of  the  sam«  month.  Aa  thit 
treaty  was  considered  favorable  to  Great  Britain,  although  it  was  the  host 
that  Mr.  Jay  could  obtain,  the  publication  of  it  m  tliia  country  tended  to 
heighten  the  asperity  of  polilicil  paniea,  and  to  increase  the  feelings  of 
hostitity  toward  England  which  were  entertained  by  the  opposition  to  the 
administration.  The  clamor  against  the  treaty,  however,  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  addresses  from  all  quortcTs  poured  in  upon  the  president,  prin- 
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In  1794,  the  French  goyemment  requested  the  recall  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  the  minister  from  the  United  States  to  Fiance,  which  request 
Washington  complied  with,  and  appointed  James  Monroe  his  successor. 
Mr.  Morris  had  expressed  his  dbapprobation  of  the  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings in  France.  In  September,  1 796,  the  president  recalled  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  appointed  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  to  succeed  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  General  Knox  resigned  his  place  as 
secretary  of  war,  and  retired  to  Boston.  His  successor  was  Timothy 
Pickering,  who  was  appointed  on  the  2d  of  January,  1795  ;  he  was,  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  postmaster-general. 

Mr.  Hamilton  resigned,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1795,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  2d  of  February,  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  of 
Connecticut.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bradford,  attorney-gen- 
eral, in  August,  1795,  the  president  appointed  Charles  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
his  successor,  December  10,  1795.  At  the  same  time,  Timothy  Picker- 
ing was  i^pointed  secretary  of  state,  in  place  of  Edmund  Randolph,  who 
had  resigned  the  preceding  August.  James  M' Henry  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  war,  January  27,  1796. 

When  the  third  Congress  assembled,  at  their  second  session,  in  No- 
vember, 1794,  it  appeared  that,  while  the  party  in  favor  of  the  administra- 
tion had  been  strengthened  in  the  senate  by  recent  events,  in  the  house  of 
representatives  the  opposition  still  continued  to  be  the  most  powerful.  In 
replying  to  the  president's  speech,  the  address  of  the  house  omitted  to  notice 
those  parts  which  censured  self-created  societies,  by  which  term  the  demo- 
cratic clubs  were  supposed  to  be  intended ;  also  the  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne 
and  the  policy  observed  by  the  executive  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations.  An  attempt  to  censure  the  '*  self-created  societies,"  failed  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  speaker.  A  bill,  however,  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
president  to  station  military  force  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  an  appropriation,  exceeding  one  million  of  dollars,  was  made  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  insurrection. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  national  finances,  was 
the  last  official  act  of  Colonel  Hamilton ;  he  soon  afler  retired  from  office, 
as  already  stated.  His  report  embraced  the  digest  of  a  plan  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  revenues  for  the  further  support  of  the  public  credit.  In 
conformity  with  this  plan,  a  bill  was  carried,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous 
opposition,  through  both  houses,  establishing  a  sinking  fund,  composed  of 
the  surplus  revenue,  the  bank  dividends,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.  On  the  third  of  March, 
1795,  the  constitutional  term  of  the  third  Congress  expired,  and  this  im- 
portant session  was  ended. 

The  senate  was  convened  by  the  president,  on  the  8th  of  June  follow- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  considering  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  ratified  by  that  body,  as  already  stated,  on  the  24th  of  the 
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■  month.  The  pnnident  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  from  Hoont  Venion, 
ic  1  Mh  o(  Auifini,  und  on  the  next  day  the  question  of  the  inimediKte 
i-^iiioii  «f  ihc  trciuy  wm  brought  before  the  cabinet.  The  lesolution 
iKlojiicil  t'l  Mtify  tho  tre&ty  immediately,  the  secietaiy  of  state,  Mr. 
Uiljili,  only,  ilisyi'iitiiig ;  and  this  opinion  of  the  cabinet  was  coofinued 
1. 

iitiiim  iif  tho  treaty,"  says  Judge  Marshall,  "increased  the 
ijM'ii  advocates,  by  stimulating  the  friends  of  the  adminia- 
ilicinsi'lves  in  its  defence,  it  seemed  also  to  give  in- 
ly  to  the  opposition.  Previous  to  the  missioa  of  Mr.  Jay, 
I  |Il<-  chifif  magistrate,  though  frequently  insinuated,  had 
ri'c-ily  iiiailc.  Thnt  mission  visibly  affected  die  decomm 
1  iisunlly  obsen-ed  toward  him,  and  the  tatification  of  the 
iiiii)  view  sensations  which  had  long  been  ill  concealed. 
will)  u'hich  he  was  assailed  were  not  confined  to  his  pub- 
I'll  Ills  (|ualities  as  a  man  were  the  subjects  of  detraction. 
inl^Lti'd  the  constitution  in  negotiating  a  treaty  without  the 
Iff  till-  senate,  and  that  he  had  drawn  from  the  treastuy 
!  than   tho    salary  annexed  to  his  office,  were 
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\-  dollied  thai  ihc  appropriations 
roi'iied,  iUr  atrocious  charge  was 
pii!>li<'  ilie  confidence  IVll  in  the 
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While  the  majority  in  the  senate  in  favor  of  the  administration  had  in- 
creased, the  result  of  the  last  elections  had  again  placed  a  majority  in  the 
house  of  representatives  in  opposition.  This  was  manifest  from  the  an- 
swers returned  by  the  respectire  houses  to  the  president's  speech.  That 
of  the  senate,  adopted  fourteen  to  eight,  expressed  an  entire  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  executive.  'Fhe  answer  reported  by  a  committee 
of  the  house,  contained  expressions  of  undiminished  confidence  in  the 
president.  But  a  Ynotion  was  made  to  strike  out  this  part ;  and  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  motion,  some  of  the  members  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
their  confidence  in  the  chief  magistrate  had  diminished ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  majority  were  in  favor  of  the  motion.  The  answer  was, 
therefore,  recommitted,  and  so  varied  as  to  meet  the  unanimous  assent  of 
the  house.* 

Although  in  the  minority  on  many  questions,  the  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration succeeded  in  electing  Jonathan  Dayton,  a  distinguished  federalist 
of  New  Jersey,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Mr.  Monroe,  the  United  States  minister  to  the  French  republic,  having 
presented  to  that  government  the  American  colors,  which  were  placed 
with  those  of  France,  in  the  hall  of  the  national  convention,  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Adet,  who  was  appointed  minister  to  the  United  States  to  succeed  Mr. 
Fauchet,  was  directed  to  present  to  the  United  States  government  the  flag 
of  the  French  republic.  He  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  June,  1795, 
but  did  not  present  the  flag  in  a  formal  manner  until  the  first  of  January, 
1796,  when  he  delivered  it  to  the  president,  together  with  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress from  the  committee  of  pubhc  safety  in  France.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Adet  on  this  occasion  drew  from  Washington  the  memorable  reply,  com- 
mencing as  follows  ;  "  Bom,  sir,  in  a  land  of  liberty ;  having  early  learned 
its  value ;  having  engaged  in  a  perilous  conflict  to  defend  it ;  having,  in  a 
word,  devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  secure  its  permanent  establish- 
ment in  my  country ;  my  anxious  recollections,  my  sympathetic  feelings, 
and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly  attracted,  .whensoever,  in  any  country, 
I  see  an  oppressed  nation  imfiirl  the  banners  of  freedom."! 

The  address  of  Mr.  Adet,  and  the  answer  of  the  president,  were  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  with  the  letter  from  the  committee  of  safety,  by 
the  president,  on  the  4th  of  January.  The  colors  of  France  he  directed 
to  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  United  States.  Both  houses 
of  Congress  adopted  resolutions  expressive  of  their  good  will  and  friend- 
ship for  the  French  republic. 

•  In  February,  1796,  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  returned,  in  the 
form  advised  by  the  senate,  ratified  by  his  Britannic  majesty.  The  presi- 
dent, in  pursuance  of  his  duty,  issued  his  proclamation  on  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary, on  the  subject,  and  requiring  from  all  persons  its  observance  and 

•  Pitkin's  History  of  tJiuted  Sutes.  t  See  Marshall's  Life  of  Washiogton. 
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execution.     For  the  information  of  Congress,  a  copy  of  thia  i>tuctar 
was  transmitted  to  each  house  on  the  first  of  Mnrch. 

The  republican  or  deiiiocralic  party  in  the  house  of  representatives,  who 
had  denic'd  the  right  of  the  preaidenl  to  oegoliato  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
expressed  their  dis satisfaction  at  hia  courae  in  iaauiiig  this  proclamaliou 
before  the  sense  of  the  house  had  heop  doclareil  on  the  obligation  of  the 
instniraeni.  On  the  second  of  March,  iherofoio,  Mr.  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  laid  upon  the  table  a  reaolution  requesting  of  the  president  a  copy 
of  l!ie  insimciiunB  to  Mr.  Jay,  together  with  tho  correapoiidence  and  other 
docnmenis  relative  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  negotiated  by  him. 
This  motion  was  vehemently  debated,  and,  after  flome  days,  carried,  by  a 
majority  of  57  to  35.  The  president  answered,  with  his  accustomed 
coolness  and  di[,<nity,  sibling  his  reasons  why  tho  house  of  Topiesentl- 
lirea,  which  haa  no  pan  iu  tho  iroaty-making  power,  can  not  be  conatitu- 
lionally  eniiilcd  to  the  papers  called  for ;  and  concluded  with  saying :  "  A 
jual  regard  to  the  constitution  and  In  the  duty  of  my  ollice,  imdec  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  forbid  a  compliance  with  your  request." 

This  refusal  of  the  president  was  received  with  an  indignation  which 
the  majority  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  The  same  spirit  was  widely 
disseminalod  through  the  country ;  but  public  opinion  had  undergone  an 
important  change.  Popular  meetings  were  held  on  the  subject,  and, 
though  many  of  the  provisions  of  tho  treaty  were  thought  to  be  objectionable, 
il  was  believed  that  a  majority,  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens, 
were  in  favor  of  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  in  good  faith.     The  popu- 
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fimmess  and  sustained  a  high  character  among  the  di|^oinatic  corps  al 
the  British  court.* 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  France  continued  a  subject  of 
anxiety.  The  treaty  negotiated  with  England  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  neutrality,  were  regarded  with  much  disfavor  by 
the  French  goyemment,  and  they  issued  several  decrees  by  which  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  confiscated,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce.  The 
president  being  dissatbfied  with  the  course  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American 
minister  to  France,  in  not  urging  the  rights  of  his  countrymen  with  suffi- 
cient vigor,  he  was  recalled,  as  already  stated,  and  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Monroe  was  very  popular  in 
France,  and  on  taking  his  leave  of  the  government,  mutual  addresses  were 
delivered.  The  address  of  the  president  of  the  directory,  expressing  his 
regret  at  parting  with  Mr.  Monroe,  was  calculated  to  flatter  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  while  it  severely  censured  their  government.  Mr. 
Pinckney  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Paris  until  about  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, 1797,  when  the  French  directory  gave  him  written  orders  to  quit  the 
territories  of  the  republic,  and  he  retired  to  Holland. 

The  third  election  of  president  engaged  the  national  attenticm  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  General  Washington  was  earnestly  solicited 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  positively  declined.  In  September, 
1796,  he  announced  his  intention  to  the  people  in  his  memorable  "  Fare' 
well  AddressJ"i  In  this  document  he  made  a  last  efibrt  to  impress  upon 
his  countrymen  those  great  political  truths  which  had  been  the  guides  of 
his  own  administration,  and  could  alone,  in  his  opinion,  form  a  sure  and 
solid  basis  for  the  happiness,  the  independence,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
United  States. 

The  sentiments  of  veneration  with  which  this  address  was  generally 
received,  were  manifested  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Union.  Some  of 
the  state  legislatures  directed  it  to  be  inserted  at  large  in  their  jour- 
nals ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  passed  resolutions  expressing  their  respect 
for  the  president,  their  high  sense  of  his  exalted  services,  and  the  emo- 
tions with  which  they  contemplated  his  retirement  from  office  4 

When  this  address  appeared,  announcing  the  resolution  of  Washington 
to  retire,  the  determination  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  been  unequivocally 
manifested  in  favor  of  his  continuance  in  office,  and  it  was  believed  to  be 
apparent,  that  his  election  would  again  be  unanimous,  if  he  had  consented 
to  serve  for  a  third  term. 

The  two  great  parties  in  the  United  States  were  now  at  once  arrayed 
against  each  other  on  the  question  of  the  presidential  election.  By  the 
federalists,  Mr.  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney,  the  late  minister 
to  Great  Britain,  were  supported  as  president  and  vice-president ;  while 
the  whole  force  of  the  opposite  party  was  exerted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefierson 
•  Pitkin.  t  See  pagt  69.  %  Marshall. 
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On  ihe  subjecl  of  vice-prosidcnt,  the  republicans,  or  deniocnls,  wrre  not  nu  I 
led.  THl-  resuli  of  ihe  oleciion  was  as  follows:  John  Aituns. 71  ;  Thomu 
JeffPTson,  6S;  Thomas  PiockneT.  59;  Aaron  Burr,  30;  Samuel  Adania, 
15  ;  OUtcc  Ellswonh,  1 1  ;  George  Clinlon.  7  ;  John  Jay,  5  ;  James  Tr©- 
del],  3  ;  George  Washington,  2  ;  J.  Henry,  2 ;  S.  Johnson,  2  ;  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  1.  Total  number  of  electoral  voles,  I3&— «Bch  elector  foiing 
for  two  persona.  Mr.  Adams  vras  tlu^refore  elected  president,  anil  Mr. 
Jeflerson  vice-president,  for  four  years  from  the  fourth  of  March,  1797. 

In  November,  while  the  election  was  pending,  and  parties  were  so 
nearly  balanced  that  neither  scale  could  be  porceired  to  prrpondente,  the 
French  minister  lo  this  country,  Mr.  Adet,  addressed  a  letter  to  ihe  secre- 
tary of  stale,  which  he  also  caused  to  be  immediately  published  in  the 
newapapi^rs,  reproaching  the  federal  administration  with  violating  thoBS 
treaties  with  France  which  had  secured  the  independence  of  the  ITnited 
Stales,  with  ingraiitude  lo  France,  and  with  partiality  to  England.  Mr. 
Adet  also  announced  the  orders  of  his  government  to  suspend  his  minis- 
terial functions  with  that  of  the  United  States.  This  suspension  of  liia 
functions,  however,  was  not  to  be  regarded  "  as  a  n^iture  belweeo  France 
and  the  United  Stales,  but  as  a  mark  of  just  discontent,  which  was  to  last 
until  the  government  of  the  United  States  returned  to  seniimenia  and  to 
measures  more  conformable  lo  the  interests  of  the  alliance,  and  to  the 
sworn  friendship  between  the  two  nations." 

Whatever  raotlveH  might  have  impelled  Mr.  Adet  to  make  this  open  and 
direct  appeal  to  the  American  people,  in  the  critical  moment  of  their  elec- 
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sbovld  retire,  than  if  he  should  remiiixi  in  office."  In  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
Giles,  only  eleven  concurred,  and  with  him  voted  agaijost  the  answer.* 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1797,  the  president,  agreeably  to  the  intimation 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  communicated  to  Congress 
the  state  of  the  relations  of  the  country  with  the  French  republic.  It  con- 
tained not  only  an  able  review,  but  an  ample  refutation  of  the  various 
charges  made  by  France,  as  well  as  a  complete  justification  of  the  con- 
duct of  President  Washington  toward  that  nation.  This  exposition,  how- 
ever, created  no  change  in  the  conduct  of  France,  and  produced  little  effect 
on  the  parties  in  America.! 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  the  administration  of  President  Washington 
closed — a  period  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  inexpressible 
pleasure.  After  witnessing  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  he  with- 
drew from  Philadelphia  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
da3rs  in  retirement. 

During  his  administration,  all  the  disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations  had  been  adjusted,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
France  ;  at  home,  public  and  private  credit  was  restored — ample  provis- 
ion made  for  the  security  and  ultimate  payment  of  the  public  debt — com- 
merce had  experienced  imexampled  prosperity — American  tonnage  had 
nearly  doubled — the  products  of  agriculture  had  found  a  ready  market — 
the  exports  had  increased  from  nineteen  millions  to  more  than  fifly-six 
millions  of  dollars — ^the  imports  in  about  the  same  proportion — and  the 
amount  of  revenues  from  imports  had  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  calcu- 
lations. The  prosperity  of  the  country  had  been,  indeed,  without  exam- 
ple, notwithstanding  great  losses  from  belligerent  depredations  4 

At  this  day,  the  conduct  and  character  of  Washington  are  spoken  of. 
with  respect  and  veneration  by  most  men.  We  have  seen  several  sorts 
of  administration  of  public  affairs  since  his  time ;  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
consider  calmly  and  dispassionately,  the  worth  of  that  conducted  by  him. 

To  the  high  responsibility  of  giving  motion  and  effect  to  the  new  sys- 
tem, among  discordant  elements,  it  was  the  lot  of  Washington  to  be 
called. 

Was  it  right  or  wrong  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
justly  called  "  the  price  of  liberty  /"'  Who  can  answer  in  the  negative  ? 
Not  to  have  done  what  was  done,  would  have  been  injustice,  for  which 
there  could  have  been  no  palliation. 

Was  Washington's  administration  right  or  wrong  toward  France  and 
England,  during  their  vindictive  and  exterminating  war  ?  Surely,  the  true 
policy  of  this  coimtry  was  strict  neutrality.  To  preserve  this,  the  most 
forbearing  and  conciliatory  measures  were  adopted  toward  each ;  minis- 
ters were  sent,  and  instructions  given,  to  show  that  the  United  States 
were,  and  meant  to  be,  neutral.  To  the  last  hour  of  his  administration, 
•  Pitkin.  t  Ibid.  %  Ibid. 
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Waahingion  pereisted  in  his  neutrality,  and  was  able  to  couDleirai]  tlia 
popular  clamor  in  favor  of  France, 

In  ihe  discretionary  exercise  of  ezecntire  power,  the  Washington  ad- 
ministration was  wise  and  talented.  In  filling  olSces,  the  president  pre- 
ferred, when  he  could,  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  of  whose  integrity  and 
ability  he  had  ample  proofs.  No  one  will  say  that  such  men  did  not  de- 
aen'e  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  which  their  own  perilous  effoits 
helped  to  establish.  He  displaced  no  man  for  the  eipression  of  his  opin- 
ion, even  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  French  delosion. 

^Vith  regard  to  all  other  foreign  governments ;  the  judiciary ;  the  n&- 
lional  bank ;  ibe  Indian  tribes ;  the  mint ;  In  his  deportment  to  hia  own 
nunialera  ;  his  communications  to  Congress ;  his  construction  of  the  con- 
Btimiion ;  his  sacred  regard  for  it ;  his  devotion  to  the  whole  Union  ;  his 
magnanimity  and  forbearance  ;  bis  personal  digai^ ;  in  all  these,  and  in 
relation  to  all  other  subjects,  how  great  and  honond)le  wu  his  exan^le!' 
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John  Adams,  tke  second  president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  on  the 
1 9th  of  October  (dd  style),  1 735,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Braintree,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts (near  Boston)  which  has  since  been  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Qmifcy.  He  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Henry  Adams,  who  fled 
from  persecution  in  Devonshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
about  the  year  1630.  Another  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Adams  was  John 
Alden,  one  of  the  pilgrim  founders  of  the  Pl3anouth  colony  in  1620.  Re- 
ceiving his  early  education  in  his  native  town,  John  Adams,  in  1751,  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Harvard  college,  at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  regular  course,  four  years  afterward.  On  leaving  college  he  went  to 
Worcester,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sup- 
port himself,  according  to  the  usage  at  that  time  in  New  England,  by  teaching 
in  the  grammar-school  of  that  town.  He  studied  law  with  James  Putnam, 
a  barrister  of  eminence,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Jeremy  Gridley,  then  attorney-general  of  the  province,  who 
proposed  him  to  the  court  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Suflblk  county,  in 
1758,  and  gave  him  access  to  his  library,  which  was  then  one  of  the  best 
in  America. 

*  Mr.  Adams  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  town, 
and,  by  travelling  the  circuits  with  the  court,  became  well  known  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  In  1766,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gridley,  he  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar,  by  his  superior 
talents  as  counsel  and  advocate.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  his 
thoughts  had  begun  to  turn  on  general  politics,  and  the  prospects  of 
his  coimtry  engaged  his  attention.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  at  Worcester,  the  12th  of  October,  1755, 
which  evinces  so  remarkable  a  foresight  that  it  is  fortunate  it  has  been 
preserved.  We  make  the  following  extracts  :  "  Soon  after  the  reforma- 
tion, a  few  people  came  over  into  this  new  world,  for  conscience'  sake 
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Perhaps  tliis  apparently  trivial  incident  may  tnnafer  the  great  seat  of  61 
pire  into  America.  Il  looks  likely  lo  mo,  if  wc  can  remove  the  Inrliiileilt 
Gallics,  our  people,  according  to  the  exacteat  compntation,  will,  in  an- 
other  century,  bt^come  more  numerous  than  England  herself.  The  only 
way  to  keep  lis  from  setting  up  for  ourselves.  Is  to  disunite  us.  Divide  el 
impera.  Keep  us  in  distinct  colonies,  uid  then  xome  grf^ni  men  in  each 
colony,  deairiiLg  the  monarchy  of  the  whole,  will  declmy  ench  Olhcl'B 
inBuence,  and  keep  ihc  country  in  equiUbrio.  Be  not  surprised  that, 
I  am  turned  politician  \  the  whole  town  is  immersed  in  politics.  I  sit  and 
hear,  and,  after  being  led  through  a  maze  of  sage  observations,  1  some- 
times retire  and,  by  laj'ing  things  together,  form  some  reflections  pleasing 
to  myself.  The  produce  of  one  of  these  reveries  you  have  read  above." 
Mr,  Webster  obsprves  ;  "  Il  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  this  prognos- 
tication shoidil  live  to  see  lut61!ed  lo  thp  loiter  what  could  have  seemed  to 
others,  at  the  lime,  but  ihe  extravagance  of  youthful  fancy,  Hia  earliest 
political  feehngs  were  thus  Btrongly  American,  au^  from  this  aidenl  at- 
tachment to  his  native  soil  he  never  departed," 

In  1764,he  married  Abigail  Smith,  daughter  of  Rev,  WilUam  Smtih,of 
Weymouili,  and  grand-daughter  of  Colonel  Quincy,  a  lady  of  uncommon 
endowments  and  excellent  education.  He  had  previously  imbibed  ■ 
prejudice  against  the  prevailing  religious  opinions  of  New  England,  and 
became  attached  to  speculations  hostile  lo  those  opinions.  Nor  were  his 
views  afterward  changed.  In  his  religious  sentiments  he  accorded  with 
Dactor  Uancroft,  a  unitarian  minister  of  Worcester,  of  whose  printed  ser- 
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he  seconded  the  nomination  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
anny,  and  in  July,  1776,  he  was  the  adviser  and  great  supporter  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  It  was  reported  by  a  committee  composed 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  During  the  same  year,  he,  with  Doctor  Frank- 
lin and  Edward  Rutledge,  was  deputed  to  treat  with  Jjord  Howe  for  the 
pacification  of  the  colonies.  He  declined,  at  this  time,  the  offer  of  the 
office  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts. 

In  December,  1777,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the 
court  of  France,  in  place  of  Silas  Deane,  who  was  recalled.  He  em- 
barked in  the  frigate  Boston,  in  February,  1778.  On  his  arrival  in  France 
he  found  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  also  a  treaty  of  alliance,  had 
been  already  signed,  and,  after  Doctor  Franklin  received  from  Congress 
the  appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  sunmier  of  1779. 

Immediately  after  his  return  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts convention  for  framing  the  new  state  constitution.  He  accepted  a 
seat  in  that  body,  and  his  plan  for  a  constitution  being  reported  by  a  com- 
mitted of  which  he  was  a  member,  was,  in  most  of  its  important  features, 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

During  the  time  when  he  was  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention,  Congress  resolved  to  appoint  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  29th  of 
September,  1779,  Mr.  Adams  received  this  appointment,  and  sailed  in  Ae 
French  frigate  La  Sensible,  in  November.  He  landed  at  Ferrol,  in  Spain, 
and  arrived  in  Paris  in  February,  1780.  In  August  he  repaired  to  Am- 
sterdam, having  previously  been  instructed  to  procure  loans  in  Holland, 
and  soon  afterward  receiving  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
conunerce.  In  1782  he  effected  a  loan  for  eight  millions  of  guilders,  also 
negotiated  a  very  favorable  treaty  with  Holland,  which  nation  recognised 
the  United  States  as  free,  sovereign,  and  independent. 

In  1781  Mr.  Adams  was  associated  by  Congress  with  Franklin,  Jay, 
Laurens,  and  Jefferson,  in  a  commission  for  concluding  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  several  European  powers ;  and  in  1 783  he  was  associated  with 
Franklin  and  Jay  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  conraiercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was 
signed  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Franklin,  and 
Jay ;  the  provisional  treaty  had  been  signed  by  the  same  conunissioners, 
with  Mr.  Laurens,  on  the  JOth  of  November,  1782. 

During  part  of  the  year  1784,  Mr.  Adams  remained  in  Holland,  and 
returned  to  France,  where  he  joined  his  associates  appointed  by  Congress 
to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  An  extensive  plan 
of  operations  for  commercial  conventions  was  formed,  but  not  carried  out. 

In  January,  1785,  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Adams  minister  to  represent 
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the  United  Stitta  ai  the  court  of  Great  Dritnin,  nn  offic-p  at  llinl  timo 
deemed  peculiarly  delicate  and  interesting,  Aliliougli  his  recoptian  by 
tliG  king  wus  Tuvorablc  aud  couileouB,  Mr.  Adam«  Ibund  the  British  min- 
istry cold  and  uiirriciidly  toward  the  United  States,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
unabk'  to  negotiate  a  coimnurcial  trenty  with  that  nation.  In  other  re< 
spects,  hoiveTer,  he  rendered  valuable  sendees  to  his  country,  and,  be- 
sides assisting  in  forming  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Morocco,  he  wrote, 
while  in  Euro^ii.',  an  elalrarate  and  cluquunt  d(*ri'ricti  o(  the  forms  of  gov* 
enmiunl  csiahUBhod  in  lUe  United  Stales,  in  reply  W)  etriciures  advanced 
by  Mr,  Tiirgot,  the  AhhC-  de  Mably,  Dr,  Price,  and  other  Enropenn  writers. 
Inunedialcly  after  the  publioalion  of  ihis  work,  Mr.  Adams  asked  permis- 
sion to  resign  and  return,  and  in  June,  1788,  he  arrived  in  his  naliva 
land,  afler  an  absence  of  between  eight  and  nine  years. 

The  ser\'ices  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  at  home  ftnd 
abroad,  during  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  believed,  were 
not  excelled  by  those  of  any  oiher  of  the  patriots  of  the  revolution.  In  tbo 
language  of  one  of  his  eulogists  (Mi.  J.  £.  Sprague,  of  Massachusetts) : 
"  Not  a  hundred  men  in  the  country  could  have  been  acquainted  with  «njr 
part  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Adams— they  appeared  anonymously,  or  under 
assumed  lilies ;  they  were  concealed  in  the  secret  conclaves  of  Congress, 
or  the  more  secret  cabinets  of  princes.  Such  services  are  never  known 
to  the  public ;  or,  if  known,  only  in  history,  when  the  actors  of  the  day 
have  passed  from  the  stage,  and  the  motives  for-Jonger  concealment  cease 
to*MSl.      As  we  ascend  the  mount  of  hislory.  and  rise  above  the  vapors 
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he  held  it,  and  presided  in  the  senate,  with  great  dignity,  dnring  the  en* 
tire  period  of  Washington's  administration,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed, 
and  by  whom  he  was  consulted  on  important  questions.  In  his  valedic- 
tory address  to  the  senate,  he  remarks :  <*  It  is  a  recollection  of  which 
nothing  can  ever  deprive  me,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  me 
through  the  remainder  of  my  life,  that  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  for  eight 
years  held  the  second  situation  under  our  constitution,  in  perfect  and  unin- 
terrupted harmony  with  the  first,  without  envy  in  the  one,  or  jealousy  in 
the  other,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  had  the  smallest  misunder- 
standing with  any  member  of  the  senate." 

In  1790,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  his  celebrated  "Discourses  on  Davila;" 
they  were  anonymously  published,  at  first,  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United 
States,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  series  of  numbers ;  they  may  be  considered 
as  a  sequel  to  his  "  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions."  He  was  a 
decided  friend  and  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  while  in  Europe, 
having  obtained  much  information  on  the  subject  of  public  institutions,  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  establishments  in  his  native 
state,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters. 

On  the  retirement  of  General  Washington  from  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  his  successor,  after  a  close  and 
spirited  contest  with  two  rivals  for  that  high  office  ;  Mr.  Jefferson  being 
supported  by  the  democratic  or  republican  party,  while  a  portion  of  the 
federal  party  preferred  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
was  placed  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Adams.  The  result,  as  we  have  stl- 
ted,  in  our  notice  of  Washington's  administration,  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  as  vice-president,  and  in  March, 
1797,  they  entered  upon  their  duties  in  those  offices. 

On  meeting  the  senate,  as  their  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Jefiferson  re- 
marked, that  the  duties  of  the  chief  magistracy  had  been  "justly  con- 
fided to  the  eminent  character  who  preceded  him,  whose  talents  and  integ- 
rity," he  added,  "have  been  known  and  revered  by  me  through  a  long 
term  of  years ;  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  cordial  and  uninterrupted 
friendship  between  us  ;  and  I  devoutly  pray  that  he  may  be  long  preserved 
for  the  government,  the  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  our  country."  The 
senate  adopted  an  address  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Adams,  af^er  he  had  presi- 
ded over  them  for  eight  years,  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  respect 
and  attachment. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in 
another  place.  He  came  to  the  presidency  in  a  stormy  time.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Colonel  Knapp,  "  the  French  revolution  had  just  reached  its 
highest  point  of  settled  delirium,  after  some  of  the  paroxysms  of  its  fury 
had  passed  away.  The  people  of  the  United  States  took  sides,  some  ap- 
proving, others  deprecating,  the  course  pursued  by  France.  Mr.  Adams 
wished  to  preserve  a  neutrality,  but  found  this  quite  impossible.     A  navy 
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was  miBed,  with  surprising  proniptitiule,  U>  proveni  innolcnco,  hnd  U>  chsA* 
Use  aggression.  It  bad  the  desired  oflect,  and  France  was  taugbi  that 
the  Americans  were  fricDds  in  peace,  but  were  not  fearful  of  war  whtn  il 
could  not  be  avevterl.  When  the  historian  shall  come  10  this  page  of  our 
history,  he  wilt  do  justice  to  the  sagacity,  to  the  spirit,  and  to  the  integ- 
rity  of  Mr.  Adaiiis,  and  will  find  that  he  had  Qiore  reasons,  und  good  ones, 
fur  his  conduct,  than  his  friends  or  enemies  ever  gave  him." 

In  hJH  course  of  public  policy,  when  war  with  France  was  expected, 
he  was  encouraged  f)y  addresses  from  all  quarters,  and  by  the  approving 
Toice  of  Washingiori,  He,  however,  gave  dissatisfaction  lo  many  of  his 
own  political  parly,  in  his  Rnal  attempts  to  conciliate  France,  and  in  his 
removal  of  two  intmbtrs  of  his  cabinet,  toward  the  close  of  his  adminin- 
iraiion.  Under  these  circumslancBB,  notwithstanding  Mr,  AdamH  was  tlie 
candidate  of  the  federal  parly  for  re-elecliuD  as  president,  and  received 
their  faithful  support,  it  is  not  strange  thai  his  opponents,  with  the  advan- 
tage in  their  favor  of  ihe  superior  popularity  of  Mr.  Jefleraon,  suceueded 
in  defeating  him.  For  this  event,  the  corrospondeDce  of  Ml,  Adams 
shows  that  he  was  prepared,  and  he  lelY  the  arduous  duties  of  chief  mag' 
istrate  probably  with  less  of  disappointment  ilian  hia  enemies  had  ex- 
pected. 

Immediately  after  Mr,  Jefferson  had  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  in 
ISOl,  Mr.  Adinia  retired  lo  hia  estate  at  Quincy,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  hia  days  in  literary  und  scientific  leisure,  though 
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tliToagli  life  as  among  the  most  excellent  and  talented  t>f  American  fe- 
males. The  heroic  spirit  of  Mrs.  Adams  is  shown  in  a  striking  light  in 
a  letter  from  her  to  a  friend  in  London,  dated  in  1777 ;  we  give  the  M- 
lowing  extract :  **  Heaven  is  our  witness,  that  we  do  not  rejoice  in  the 
effusion  of  hlood ;  hut  having  forced  us  to  draw  the  sword,  we  are  deter- 
mined never  to  sheathe  it  slaves  of  Britain.  Our  cause  is,  I  trust,  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and  will  finally  prevail,  though  the  combined 
force  ci  earth  and  hell  shall  rise  against  them.  To  this  cause  I  have  sac- 
rificed much  of  my  own  personal  happiness,  by  giving  up  to  the  councils 
of  America  one  of  my  nearest  connexions,  and  living  for  more  than  three 
years  in  a  state  of  widowhood." 

l^he  last  years  of  the  long  life  of  Mr.  Adams  were  peaceful  and  tran- 
quil. His  mansion  was  always  the  abode  of  elegant  hospitality,  and  he 
was  occasionally  enlivened  by  visits  from  his  distinguished  son,  who,  in 

1825,  he  had  the  singular  felicity  of  seeing  elevated  to  the  ofiice  of  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  At  length,  having  lived  to.  a  good  old  age,  he 
expired,  surrounded  by  his  aflcctionate  relatives,  on  the  fouith  of  July, 

1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  independence  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  achieve.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  being  asked  to  suggest  a 
toast  for  the  customary  celebration,  he  replied,  "  I  will  give  you — Inde- 
pendence for  ever.^  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson  died  on  the  same 
day — a  most  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence.  A  similar  coinci- 
dence occurred  five  years  afterward,  in  the  death  of  President  Monroe, 
July  4,  1831. 

Mr.  Adams  was  of  middle  stature,  and  full  person,  and  when  elected 
president,  he  was  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head.  His  countenance  beamed 
with  intelligence,  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage.  His  walk  was 
firm  and  dignified,  to>a  late  period  of  his  life.  His  manner  was  slow  and 
deliberate,  unless  he  was  excited,  and  when  this  happened,  he  expressed 
himself  with  great  energy.  He  was  ever  a  man  of  purest  morals,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity,  not  from  habit  and  ex- 
ample, but  from  diligent  investigation  of  its  proofs. 

To  use  the  words  of  a  political  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Sullivan) :  "  He  had 
an  uncompromising  regard  for  his  own  opinion  ;  and  seemed  to  have  sup- 
posed that  his  opinions  could  not  be  corrected  by  those  of  other  men,  nor 
bettered  by  any  comparison.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
Impatient  in  finding  how  much  the  more  easily  understood  services  of 
military  men  were  appreciated,  than  were  the  secluded,  though  no  less 
important  ones,  of  diplomatic  agency  and  cabinet  council.  So  made  up, 
from  natural  propensities,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Adams  came  to  the  presidency  at  the  time  when  more  forbearance  and 
discretion  were  required  than  he  is  supposed  to  have  had.  He  seems 
to  have  been  deficient  in  the  rare  excellence  of  attempting  to  see  him- 
self as  others  saw  him ;  and  he  ventured  to  act  as  though  everybody 
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i  he  saw  Iiiinaelf.      He  considered  only  what  was  right  in 
3  be  carried  by  main  force,  whatever  were 


his 


own  view ;  and  that  v 
obstacles." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  poslerily  as  to  his  merits  as  a 
ruler,  there  can  be  no  question  on  the  subject  of  his  general  character — 
nor  of  his  penetrating  mind — his  patriotism,  and  hia  devotion  to  what  he 
considered  the  true  interests  of  bis  country. 


ADAMS'S 


ADDRESSES   AND   MESSAGES. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 
March  4,  1797. 

When  it  was  first  perceived,  in  early  times,  that  uo  middle  course  for 
America  remained  between  unlimited  submission  to  a  foreign  legislatiire 
and  a  total  independence  of  its  claims,  men  of  reflection  were  less  appre- 
hensive of  danger  from  the  formidable  power  of  fleets  and  armies  they 
must  determine  to  resist,  than  from  those  contests  and  dissensions  which 
would  certainly  arise  concerning  the  forms  of  government  to  be  instituted 
over  the  whole  and  over  parts  of  this  extensive  country.  Relying,  how- 
ever, on  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the 
integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  under  an  overruling  Providence 
which  had  so  signally  protected  this  country  from  the  first,  the  representa- 
tives of  this  nation,  then  consisting  of  little  more  than  half  its  present 
number,  not  only  broke  to  pieces  the  chains  which  were  forging  and  the 
rod  of  iron  that  was  lifted  up,  but  frankly  cut  asunder  the  ties  which  had 
bound  them,  and  launched  into  an  ocean  of  uncertainty. 

The  zeal  and  ardor  of  the  people  during  the  revolutionary  war,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  government,  commanded  a  degree  of  order  sufficient  at 
least  for  the  temporary  preservation  of  society.  The  confederation  which 
was  early  felt  to  be  necessary  was  prepared  from  the  models  of  the  Bata- 
vian  and  Helvetic  confederacies — the  only  examples  which  remain  with 
any  detail  and  precision  in  history,  and  certainly  the  only  ones  which  the 
people  at  large  had  ever  considered.  But  reflecting  on  the  striking  difl^er- 
ence,  in  so  many  particulars,  between  this  country  and  those  where  a 
courier  may  go  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the  frontier  in  a  single  day, 
it  was  then  certainly  foreseen  by  some  who  assisted  in  Congress  at  the 
formation  of  it  that  it  could  not  be  durable. 

Negligence  of  its  regulations,  inattention  to  its  recommendations,  if  not 
disobedience  to  its  authority,  not  only  in  individuals  but  in  states,  soon  ap- 
peared with  their  melancholy  consequences — universal  languor,  jealousies, 
and  rivalries  of  states,  decline  of  navigation  and  commerce,  discourage- 
ment of  necessary  manufactures,  universal  fall  in  the  value  of  lands  and 
their  produce,  contempt  of  public  and  private  faith,  loss  of  consideration 
and  credit  with  foreign  nations,  and  at  length  in  discontents,  animosities, 
combinations,  partial  conventions,  and  insurrection,  threatening  some  great 
national  calamity. 


■  '■ itry.     Irriialcd  by  no  literary  altercation,  atiimamu  oj  uv  y 

-Hi-,  ln'aied  by  no  parly  animosity,  I  read  it  with  great  satisfact: 
-nil  111'  good  bcadw,  prompltd  by  good  hearts,  as  an  cxperimenl  be 

V  tlriii  any  which  had  ever  been  proposed  ot  suggpsted.  In  its  g 
iiii  iples  and  great  outlines,  it  was  conformable  to  such  a  system 
iTiu'jit  as  I  had  ever  most  esteemed,  and  in  eome  states,  my  t 
suit;  in  particular,  had  coniribuied  to  establish.  Claiming  a  r 
ragn,  in  common  with  my  fellow-citizens,  in  the  adoption  or  re 
a  constitution  which  was  to  rule  me  and  my  posterity  as  wel' 
iiid  theirs,  1  did  not  hesitate  to  i^xpress  my  approbation  of  it  on 
ori>t,  in  public  and  in  private.  It  was  not  then,  nor  has  been  sii 
Jocuon  to  it  in  my  mind  that  the  executive  and  senate  were  not  n 
ncni.  Nor  have  [  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  promoling  any  a 
in  ii,  but  Buch  as  the  people  themselves,  in  the  course  of  their 
cc,  should  see  and  feel  to  be  necessary,  or  expedient,  and  by  t 
ciii^itivea  in  Congress  and  the  stale  legislature,  according  to  thei 
:)n  itself,  adopt  and  oidain. 

urniiLg  to  the  bosom  of  my  country  af\er  a  painful  separation  ba 
I  )'L':irs,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  elected  to  a  station  under  the  new  o 
igM,  and  I  have  repeatedly  laid  myself  under  the  most  serious  oh' 
10  support  the  oonstitution.  The  operation  of  it  has  equalled  the  i 
iui'  expectations  of  its  friends,  and  from  an  habitual  attention  < 
uiion  in  its  administration,  and  delight  in  its  effects  upon  the  p4 
.  pnisperiiy,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  I  have  acquired  an  tub 
Limnt  to  it  and  veneration  for  it. 
lat  oilior  form  of  goveriimenl,  indeed,  can  ao  well  deserve  our  ea 

crc  maybe  little  solidity  in  an  ancient  idea  that  congregations  of 
iiics  and  nations  are  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  the  sight  of  sup 
igonces ;  but  this  is  very  certain,  that  to  a  benevolent  human  ( 
c.'in  be  no  spectacle  presented  by  any  nation  more  pleasing,  i 
,  majestic,  or  august,  than  an  assembly  like  that  which  has  soi 
sofii  in  this  and  the  other  chamber  of  Congress,  of  n  govemme 
h  ilip  executive  authority,  as  well  as  thai  of  all  other  branches  a 
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appear.  The  existence  of  such  a  government  as  ours  for  any  length  of 
time  is  a  fuU  proof  of  a  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
throughout  the  whole  hody  of  the  people.  And  what  object  or  considera- 
tion more  pleasing  than  this  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind  ?  If  na- 
tional pride  is  ever  justifiable  or  excusable,  it  is  when  it  springs,  not  from 
power  or  riches,  grandeur  or  glory,  but  from  conviction  of  national  inno- 
cence, information,  and  benevolence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  ideas,  we  should  be  unfaithful  to  our- 
selves if  we  should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties,  if  any- 
thing partial  or  extraneous  should  infect  the  purity  of  our  free,  fair,  virtu- 
ous, and  independent  elections.  If  an  election  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  a  single  vote,  and  that  can  be  procured  by  a  party  through  ar- 
tifice or  corruption,  the  government  may  be  the  choice  of  a  party  for  its 
own  ends,  not  of  the  nation  for  the  national  good.  If  that  solitary  suf- 
frage can  be  obtained  by  foreign  nations  by  flattery  or  menaces,  by  fraud 
or  violence,  by  terror,  intrigue,  or  venality,  the  government  may  not  be 
the  choice  of  the  American  people,  but  of  foreign  nations.  ^It  may  be 
foreign  nations  who  govern  us,  and  not  we,  the  people,  who  govern  our- 
selves. And  candid  men  will  acknowledge  that  in  such  cases  choice 
would  have  little  advantage  to  boast  of  over  lot  or  chance. 

Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of  government,  and  such 
are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  which  the  people  of 
America  have  exhibited  -to  the  admiration  and  anxiety  of  the  wise  and 
virtuous  of  all  nations  for  eight  years,  under  the  administration  of  a  citi- 
zen, who,  by  a  long  course  of  great  actions,  regulated  by  prudence,  jus- 
tice, temperance,  and  fortitude,  conducting  a  people,  inspired  with  the 
same  virtues  and  animated  with  the  same  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of 
liberty,  to  independence  and  peace,  to  increasing  wealth  and  unexampled 
prosperity,  has  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  conunanded 
the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and  secured  immortal  glory  with 
posterity. 

In  that  retirement  which  is  his  voluntary  choice,  may  he  long  live  to 
enjoy  the  delicious  recollection  of  his  serA-ices,  the  gratitude  of  mankind, 
the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  himself  and  the  world,  which  are  daily  in- 
creasing, and  that  splendid  prospect  of  the  future  fortunes  of  this  country 
which  is  opening  from  year  to  year.  His  name  may  still  be  a  rampart, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  lives,  a  bulwark  against  all  open  or  secret  en- 
emies of  his  country's  peace.  His  example  has  been  recommended  to 
the  imitation  of  his  successors  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  by  the 
voice  of  the  legislatures  and  the  people  throughout  the  nation. 

On  this  subject  it  might  become  me  better  to  be  silent,  or  to  speak  with 
diffidence  ;  but  as  something  may  be  expected,  the  occasion  I  hope  will 
be  admitted  as  an  apology,  if  I  venture  to  say  that  if  a  preference,  upon 
principle,  of  a  free  republican  government,  formed  upon  long  and  serious 
reflection,  after  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquiry  after  truth ;  if  an  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  conscientious  deter- 
mination to  support  it  until  it  shall  be  altered  by  the  judgments  and  wishes 
of  tlie  people,  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  it;  if  a  respectful  at- 
tention to  the  constitutions  of  the  individual  states,  and  a  constant  caution 
and  delicacy  toward  the  state  governments ;  if  an  equal  and  important  re- 
gard to  the  rights,  interest,  honor,  and  happiness,  of  all  the  states  in  the 
Union,  without  preference  or  regard  to  a  northern  or  southern,  an  eastern 
or  western  position,  their  various  political  opinions  on  essential  points,  or 


1  IS  ilip  angel  of  destniction  to  elecuve  goveriniiciuo  ,..«.,, 
I:i  11  ■•.  uf  justice,  and  humanity  in  the  interior  administration  ) 
i:iiii>ii  10  improve  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  fo 
i>.  iDiivcnionce,  and  defence;    if  a  spirit  of  equity  and  hum 
.'il  1I11;  aboriginal  nations  of  America,  and  a  disposition  lu  mcli 
coiiiliiion  by  inclining  ihem  to  be  more  friendly  lo  us  and  our 
10  be  more  friendly  to  them  ;  if  an  inflexible  determination  to  1 
peace  and  iiivioUble  fdtfa  with  all  nations,  and  that  system  of 
y  and  imparliality  among  the  bellip«renl  powers  of  Europe  wfaici 
adopted  by  this  governmenl,  and  bo  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
I's  of  Congress,  and  applauded  by  the  legislature  of  the  st&tee 
niblic  opinion,  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordained  by  Congress  ; 
mill  esLBom  for  tbe  French  nation,  formed  in  a  residence  of  1 
-H  chiefly  among  them,  and  a.  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  &icn< 
'h  bus  been  so  much  for  the  honor  and  interest  uf  both  nation' 
9  honor  and  intrgrtly  of  the  people  of  Americi 
it  of  their  own  power  and  energies  must  be  prest 
■arnest  endeavor  lo  investigate  every  just  cause,  and  remove 
ralile  pretence  of  complaint ;  if  an  intention  Lo  pursue  by  ami 
iti^itioR  &  reparntioD  for  the  injuries  that  have  been  committed  < 
merce  of  our  fellow -citizens  by  whatever  naiion,  and  if  succe* 
bi'  obtained,  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  legialatiu-o  ihst  they  maj 
r  n  liat  fbtther  measures  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  govemmoi 
■oiisuiuenia  demand  ;  if  a  resolution  to  do  justice  as  far  as  mi 
i  ujioti  me,  at  all  limes  and  to  all  nations,  and  maintain  peace,  I 
>,  and  benevolence,  with  all  the  world  ;  if  an  unshaken  confidei 
honor,  spirit,  and  resources  of  the  Aniericnn  people,  on  which  ' 
li'U'u  hazarded  my  all,  and  never  been  deceived ;  if  elevated  idi 
hijili  destinies  of  this  country  and  of  my  own  duties  toward  it,  ft 
1  knowledge  of  the  moral  principles  and  intellectual  improveme 
people,  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  in  early  life,  and  not  ob 
exulted  by  experience  and  age,  and,  with  humble  reverence,  I 
tie  my  du^  lo  add,  if  a  veneration  for  the  religion  of  a  peopl 
fess  and  call  themselves  Christiana,  and  a  fijed  resolution  to  ct 
ttcent  respect  for  ChriHliauity  among  the  best  recommendations 
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And  may  thai  Being  who  is  supreme  over  all,  the  Patron  of  order,  the 
Fountain  of  justice,  and  the  Protector,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  of  virtuous 
liberty,  continue  his  blessing  upon  this  nation  and  its  government,  and  give 
it  all  possible  success  and  duration  consistent  with  the  ends  of  his  provi- 
dence. 


SPECIAL    SESSION.  — MESS  AGE. 

May  16,  1797. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  personal  inconvenience  to  members  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  leaving  their  families  and  private  affairs  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  are  so  obvious,  that  I  the  more  regret  the  extra- 
ordinary occasion  which  has  rendered  the  convention  of  Congress  indis- 
pensable. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  have  been  able  to 
congratulate  you  on  a  restoration  of  peace  to  the  nations  of  Europe  whose 
animosities  have  endangered  our  tranquillity.  But  we  have  still  abundant 
cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Dispenser  of  national  blessings,  for  gen- 
eral health  and  promising  seasons — for  domestic  and  social  happiness — 
for  the  rapid  progress  and  ample  acquisitions  of  industry  through  our  ex- 
tensive territories — for  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty.  While  other 
states  are  desolated  with  foreign  war,  or  convulsed  with  intestine  divis- 
ions, the  United  States  present  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  nation  governed 
by  mild  and  equal  laws — generally  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  their 
rights — neither  envying  the  advantages  nor  fearing  the  power  of  other  na- 
tions— solicitous  only  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  justice,  and  the 
preservation  of  liberty — increasing  daily  in  their  attachment  to  a  system 
of  government  in  proportion  to  their  experience  of  its  utility — jdelding  a 
ready  and  general  obedience  to  laws  flowing  from  the  reason,  and  resting 
on  the  only  solid  foundation,  the  affections  of  the  people. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  turn  your  thoughts 
to  other  circumstances,  which  admonish  us  that  some  of  these  felicities 
may  not  be  lasting.  But  if  the  tide  of  our  prosperity  is  full  and  a  reflux 
conmiencing,  a  vigilant  circumspection  becomes  us,  that  we  may  meet  our 
reverses  with  fortitude,  and  extricate  ourselves  from  their  consequences 
with  all  the  skill  we  possess  and  all  the  efforts  in  our  power. 

In  giving  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
mending to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  appear  to  me  to  be  ex- 
pedient or  necessary,  according  to  my  constitutional  duty,  the  causes  and 
the  object  of  the  present  extraordinary  session  will  be  explained. 

After  the  president  of  the  United  States  received  information  that  the 
French  government  had  expressed  serious  discontents  at  some  proceed- 
ings of  the  government  of  these  states  said  to  affect  the  interests  of  France, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  send  to  that  country  a  new  minister,  fully  instruct- 
ed to  enter  on  such  amicable  discussions,  and  to  give  such  candid  explana- 
tions, as  might  happily  remove  the  discontents  and  suspicions  of  the 
French  government,  and  vindicate  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  purpose,  he  selected  from  among  his  fellow-citizens  a  character 


II  I'll  --ii  unCoitunalL-ly  and  injuriously  impaired,  anil  to  explain  im 
iiiiiTrsts  of  boili  cuuntrics,  and  the  real  seniimenta  of  his  own." 

(iiiiii-tiT  thus  specially  commissioned  it  was  expected  would  j 
n-inurii'Tit  of  restoring  mutual  confidence  between  the  republics. 
'I''|i  iif  the  French  govcmmpnt  rorrcspomli'd  with  that  expects 
«'  jays  before  bis  arrival  al  Paris,  the  French  iniiiiaier  of  foreig 
na  informed  tho  American  minister  then  resident  at  Paris  of  th( 
lirs  to  be  observed  by  himself  in  taking  leave,  and  by  his  sticci 
aratury  to  his  rccopiion.  These  formahtiea  they  observed,  and  oi 
Di^cembei  presented  officially  la  ihe  minister  of  foreign  relaiioni 
a  copy  of  his  letters  of  recall,  the  other  a  copy  of  his  letters  of  i 

htise  were  laid  before  the  executive  direcloiy.  Two  days  after' 
minister  of  foreign  relations  informed  tlie  recalled  American  mit 
the  executive  direetoty  had  determined  not  to  receive  another  n 
plenipotentiary  from  the  United  Stales  until  after  the  redress  of  ) 
C3  demanded  of  the  American  government,  and  which  the  F 
ibjic  had  a  right  lo  expect  from  it,  The  American  minister  im 
y  rii'leavored  to  ascertain  whether,  by  rofusbg  to  receive  him,  i 
ndrJ  that  he  should  retire  from  the  territories  of  the  French  repi 
viTbal  answers  were  given  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
'.  For  his  own  justification,  he  desired  awritlen  answer  ;  but  o 
noiii'  until  toward  the  last  of  January,  when,  receiving  notice  in  n 
;uit  the  territories  of  the  republic,  he  proceeded  lo  Amsterdam, 
proposed  to  wait  for  instructions  from  litis  government.  Duri 
ideiice  at  Paris,  cards  of  hospitality  were  refused  him,  and  h 
eaiencd  with  being  subjected  lo  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister 
■ ;  but  with  becoming  firmness,  he  insisted  on  the  protection  of  t] 
naiinns  due  to  him  as  the  known  minister  of  a  foreign  power. 
.1  derive  further  information  from  bis  despatches,  which  wiU  b 

As  ii  is  often  necessary  that  nations  should  treat  for  the  mutual 
;c  of  their  aftairs,  and  especially  to  accommodate  and  terminate  d 
s,  and  as  they  can  treat  only  by  ministers,  tlie  right  of  embassy 
own  and  established  by  the  law  and  usage  of  naijpna.     The  refi 
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president  discloses  sentiments  more  alarming  than  the  refusal  of  a  minis- 
ter, because  more  dangerous  to  our  independence  and  Union,  and  at  the 
same  time  studiously  marked  with  indignities  toward  the  goyemment  of 
the  United  States.  It  evinces  a  disposition  to  separate  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  the  goyemment — ^to  persuade  them  that  ihey  haye 
different  affections,  principles,  and  interests,  from  those  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens whom  they  themselves  have  chosen  to  manage  their  common  con- 
cerns— and  thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our  peace.  Such  attempts 
ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision  that  shall  convince  France  and  the  world 
that  we  are  not  a  degraded  people,  humbled  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear 
and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign 
influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honor,  character,  and  interest. 

I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  thrown  a  veil  over  these  transactions, 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  conceal  them ;  but  they  have  passed  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  and  America,  and  wit|i  such 
circumstances  of  publicity  and  solemnity  that  they  can  not  be  disguised, 
and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  They  have  inflicted  a  wound  on  the 
American  breast.   It  is  my  sincere  desire,  however,  that  it  may  be  healed. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire,  and  in  this  I  presume  I  concur  with  you  and 
l|ith  our  constituents,  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations ; 
mi  believing  that  neither  the  honor  nor  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
absolutely  forbid  the  repetition  of  advances  for  securing  these  desirable 
objects  with  France,  I  shall  institute  a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation,  and 
shall  not  fail  to  promote  and  accelerate  an  accommodation  on  terms  com- 
patible with  the  rights,  duties,  interests,  and  honor  of  the  nation.  If  we 
have  committed  errors,  and  these  can  be  demonstrated,  we  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  correct  them.  And  equal  measure  of  justice  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  France,  and  every  other  nation. 

The  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  France  be- 
ing at  present  suspended,  the  government  has  no  means  of  obtaining  offi- 
cial information  from  that  country.  Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  executive  directory  passed  a  decree  on  the  second  of  March 
last,  contravening  in  part  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  injurious  to  our  lawful  commerce, 
and  endangering  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  A  copy  of  this  decree  will  be 
laid  before  you. 

While  we  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  all  our  differences  with  France  by 
amicable  negotiation,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  depredations 
on  our  commerce,  the  personal  injuries  to  our  citizens,  and  the  general 
complexion  of  our  affairs,  render  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  recommend 
to  your  consideration  effectual  measures  of  defence. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  become  an  interesting  object 
of  attention,  whether  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  wealth  and  finances, 
or  the  strength  and  resources,  of  the  nation.  With  a  seacoast  of  near  two 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  opening  a  wide  field  for  fisheries,  navigation,  and 
commerce,  a  great  Dortion  of  our  citizens  naturally  apply  their  industry 
and  enterprise  to  tnose  objects.  Any  serious  and  permanent  injury  to 
commerce  would  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  embarrassing  disorders.  To 
prevent  it  from  being  undermined  and  destroyed,  it  is  essential  that  it  re- 
ceive an  adequate  protection. 

The  naval  establishment  must  occur  to  every  man  who  considers  the 
injuries  committed  on  our  conmierce,  and  the  insults  offered  to  our  citi- 
zens, and  the  description  of  the  vessels  by  which  these  abuses  have  been 


lir  i  iijun,  would  have  been  suflicient  to  Cave  Uiiiiiuu  ma.,,,  ., 
ti  iii-]mrtaiio[Ls  of  troops  from  one  stale  to  another,  which  we 
'  ||~|  ■!,  Our  spaconsts,  from  their  great  extent,  are  mors  eaai 
i!nl  more  easily  defemied  by  ii  naval  force  iban  anv  other.  Wi 
ii:iii  riaU,  our  country  abounds ;  in  skill,  our  naval  architecis  ai 
Its  are  equal  to  any ;  and  commanders  and  aearoen  will  not 

Jiliough  the  establishment  of  a  pprmanent  system  of  naval  defen 
lo  be  requisite,  I  am  sensible  it  can  not  be  formed  so  speedily  aj 
lely  as  the  present  crisis  demands.    Hitherto,  I  hsTe  thought  prop 
Lilt  the  aaUing  of  armed  vessels,  except  on  voyages  to  the  Ei 
wliere  generul  usage  and  the  danger  from  pirates  appeared  lo  n 
permiaaimi  proper.     Yet  tlicr  restriction  has  originated  solely  fn 
ii>  prevent  collisions  with  the  powers  at  war,  contraveniDg  the  ( 
(p'i'ss  of  Jime,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  aod  1 
\y  doubt  eutertained  by  me  of  the  policy  and  propriety  of  penr 
I  vessels  to  employ  means  of  defence  while  engaged  in  a  law 
.  commerce.     It  remains  for  Congress  lo  prescribe  such  rogulatU 
enable  our  seafaring  citizens  to  defend  themselves  against  vt< 
f  the  law  of  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain  them  from  cc 
r  acia  of  hostility  against  the  powers  at  war.     In  addition  to  t 
Jr\'  provision   for   defence  by  individual  citizens,  it  appears  to 
tary  to  equip  the  frigates,  and  lo  provide  other  vessels  of  infei 
lo  i.'ike  undeT  convoy  such  merchant'Tessels  as  shall  remain  unarrr 
;  l.'n'atcr  part  of  the  cruisers,  whose  depredations  have  been  n 
)u^,  have  been  built,  and  some  of  them  partially  equipped,  in 
i  -Slates.     Although  an  elfectual  remedy  may  be  attended  with  d 
y<'t  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  present  the  subject  general!; 
;oii:;ideration.     If  a  mode  can  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  C 
lo  prevent  the  resources  of  the  United  States  from  being  conve 
be  means  of  annoying  our  trade,  a  great  evil  will  be  prevented.    \ 
tine  view,  I  diink  it  proper  to  mention  that  aome  of  our  citizens,  i 
abroad,  have  filled  out  privateers,  and  others  have  volimtarily  ti 
immaud,  or  entered  on  board  of  them,  and  committed  spoliation 
immerce  of  the  United  States.     Such  uunatural^d  iniquitous  [ 
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oar  principal  seaports  demands  your  consideration.  And  as  our  country  is 
Tiilnerable  in  other  interests  besides  those  of  commerce,  you  will  seri- 
ously deliberate  whether  the  means  of  general  defence  ought  not  to  be 
increased  by  an  addition  to  the  regular  itrtillery  and  caval^,  and  by  ar- 
rangements for  forming  a  provisional  army. 

With  the  same  yiaw,  and  as  a  measure  which,  eyen  in  time  of  univer- 
sal peace,  ought  not  to  bo  neglected,  1  recommend  to  your  consideration  a 
revision  of  the  laws  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  to 
render  that  natural  and  safe  defence  of  the  country  efficacious. 

Although  it  is  very  true  that  we  ought  not  to  involve  ourselves  in  the 
political  system  of  Europe,  but  to  keep  ourselves  always  distinct  and  sep- 
arate from  it  if  we  can,  yet  to  effect  this  separation,  early,  punctual,  and 
continual  information  of  the  current  chain  of  events,  and  of  the  political 
projects  in  contemplation,  is  no  less  necessary  than  if  we  were  directly 
concerned  in  them.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  the  efforts 
made  to  draw  us  in  the  vortex,  in  season  to  make  preparations  against 
them.  However  we  may  consider  ourselves,  the  maritime  and  commercial 
powers  of  the  world  wiU  consider  the  United  States  of  America  as  form- 
ing a  weight  in  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten or  neglected.  It  would  not  only  be  against  our  interest,  but  it 
would  be  doing  wrong  to  one  half  of  Europe  at  least,  if  we  should  volun- 
tarily throw  ourselves  into  either  scale.  It  is  a  natural  policy  for  a  nation 
that  studies  to  be  neutral  to  consult  with  other  nations  engaged  in  the  same 
studies  and  pursuits.  At  the  same  time  that  measures  might  be  pursued 
with  this  view,  our  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Sweden,  one  of  which  is  ex- 
pired and  the  other  near  expiring,  might  be  renewed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

It  is  particularly  your  province  to  consider  the  state  of  the  public  finances, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  respecting  them  as  exigencies  shall  be  foimd 
to  require.  The  preservation  of  public  credit,  the  regular  extinguishment 
of  the  public  debt,  and  a  provision  of  funds  to  defray  any  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, will  of  course  call  for  your  serious  attention.  Although  the  im- 
position of  new  burdens  can  not  be  in  itself  agreeable,  yet  there  is  no  groimd 
to  doubt  that  the  American  people  will  expect  from  you  such  measures  as 
their  actual  engagements,  their  present  security,  and  future  interests  de- 
mand. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  present  situation  of  our  country  imposes  an  obligation  on  all  the  de- 
partments of  government  to  adopt  an  explicit  and  decided  conduct.  In  my 
situation,  an  exposition  of  the  principles  by  which  ray  administration  will 
be  governed  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceal  front  ourselves  or  the  world,  what  has  been 
before  observed,  that  endeavors  have  been  employed  to  foster  and  establish 
a  division  between  tjje  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
To  investigate  the  causes  which  have  encouraged  this  attempt  is  not  ne- 
cessary ;  but  to  repel,  by  decided  and  united  councils,  insinuations  so  de- 
rogatory to  the  honor,  and  aggressions  so  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
union,  and  even  independence  of  the  nation,  is  an  indispensable  duty. 

It  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  doubted  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  support  the  government  established  by  their  voluntary  consent 
and  appointed  by  their  free  choice,  or  whether,  surrendering  themselves  to 


ri  ■!  hj-  law  fi>r  iho  preservation  oi  (jcoi-<.  - 

rl]:ii  ihey  h;ive  been  fairly  executed — nothing  will  ever  be 
II  impair  tlip  natiimal  engagements,  to  innovate  upon  princ 
111'  been  so  ilnlibi'ralely  and  uprightly  established,  or  to  surre 
luiiiiicr  the  right^j  of  ibe  government.  To  enable  me  to  mai 
laraiion,  I  rely,  under  God,  with  entire  confidence  on  the  firm 
ni'il  support  of  the  national  legislature,  and  upon  the  virtue 
iin  of  ray  fellow-citizens. 
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November  23,  1797. 

men  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Hcus»  of  Represenlatm 
IS  for  some  lime  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  neceasary,  o 
af  the  contagious  sickuess  which  aflhcied  the  city  of  Philade: 
vcnc  the  national  legislature  bI  some  other  place.     This  meas 
csirable  to  avoid,  because  it  would  occasion  much  public  incoi 
md  a  considerable  public  expense,  and  add  to  the  calamities  I 
tants  of  this  city,  whose  sufferings  must  have  escited  the  syro 
their  fellow-citizens.     Therefore,  after  taking  measures  to  asc 
ate  and  decline  of  the  sickncaa,  I  postponed  ray  delerminatioD 
>pos  (now  happily  realized)  that,  without  hazard  la  the  lives 
lors.  Congress  might  assemble  at  this  place,  where  it  was  b 
:o  meet.     I  submit,  however,  to  your  consideration,  whether  a 
ilpotie  the  meeting  of  Congress,  without  passing  the  Lime  fixed 
itutiuu  upou  such  occasions,  would  not  be  a  useful  amendment 
f  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
bough  1  can  not  yet  congratulate  yon  on  the  re-ostabltahment  ol 
iropc,  and  the  restoration  of  security  to  the  persons  and  propci 
itiaens  from  injustice  and  violence  at  sea,  we  have,  neverl 
lant  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Source  of  benevolence  and  iin"uc: 
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ceired  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  both  of  them  in  Holland,  from  whence 
they  all  proceeded  on  their  journeys  to  Paris,  within  a  few  days  of  the  1 9th 
of  September.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  mission,  I  trust  that 
nothing  will  have  been  omitted  on  my  part  to  conduct  the  negotiation  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  on  such  equitable  terms  as  may  be  compatible  with 
the  safety,  honcM^and  interests  of  the  United  States.  Nothing,  in  the 
meantime,  will  ooittribute  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the 
attainment  of  justtee,  as  a  manifestation  of  that  energy  and  unanimity  of 
which,  on  many  former  occasions,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
given  such  memorable  proofs,  and  the  exertion  of  those  resources  for  na- 
tional defence  which  «  beneficent  Providence  has  kindly  placed  within 
their  power. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  nothing  has  occurred  since  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  which  renders  inexpedient  those  precautionary  meas- 
ures recommended  by  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  houses  at  the 
opening  of  your  late  extraordinary  session.  If  that  system  was  then  pru- 
dent, it  is  more  so  now,  as  increasing  depredations  strengthen  the  reasons 
for  its  adoption. 

Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  bsue  of  the  negotiations  with  France,  and 
whether  the  war  in  Europe  is  or  is  not  to  continue,  I  hold  it  most  certain 
that  permanent  tranquillity  and  order  will  not  soon  be  obtained.  The 
state  of  society  has  so  long  been  disturbed,  the  sense  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligations  so  much  weakened,  public  faith  and  national  honor  have 
been  so  impaired,  respect  to  treaties  has  been  so  diminished,  and  the  law 
of  nations  has  lost  so  much  of  its  force,  while  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
violence,  have  been  so  long  unrestrained,  there  remains  no  reasonable 
ground  on  which  to  raise  an  expectation  that  a  commerce  without  protec- 
tion or  defence  will  not  be  plundered. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  essential,  if  not  to  their  exist- 
ence, at  least  to  their  comfort,  their  gro^h,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
The  genius,  character,  and  habits  of  the  people,  are  highly  commercial. 
Their  cities  have  been  formed  and  exist  upon  conmierce.  Our  agricul- 
ture, fisheries,  arts,  and  manufactures,  are  connected  with  and  depend  upon 
it.  In  short,  conmierce  has  made  this  country  what  it  is,  and  it  can  not 
be  destroyed  or  neglected  without  involving  the  people  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. Great  numbers  are  directly  and  solely  supported  by  navigation. 
The  faith  of  society  is  pledged  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  com- 
mercial and  seafaring,  no  less  than  of  the  other,  citizens.  Under  this  view 
of  our  affairs,  I  should  hold  myself  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty  if  I  forbore 
to  recommend  that  we  should  make  every  exertion  to  protect  our  com- 
merce, and  to  place  our  country  in  a  suitable  posture  of  defence,  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  preserving  both. 

I  have  entertained  an  expectation  that  it  would  have  been  in  my  power, 
at  the  opening  of  this  session,  to  have  communicated  to  you  the  agreeable 
information  of  the  due  execution  of  our  treaty  with  his  catholic  majesty 
respecting  the  withdrawing  of  his  troops  from  our  territory  and  the  de- 
marcation of  the  line  of  limits.  But  by  the  latest  authentic  intelligence, 
Spanish  garrisons  were  still  continued  within  our  country,  and  the  running 
of  the  boundary  line  had  not  been  commenced.  These  circumstances  are 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  they  can  not  fail  to  affect  the  Indians  in  a  man- 
ner injurious  to  the  United  States.  Still,  however,  indulging  the  hope  that 
the  answers  which  have  been  given  will  remove  the  objections  offered  by 
the  Spanish  ofiicers  to  the  immediate  execution  of  the  treaty,  I  have  judged 

Vol.  L- 


l]Lp^lllitie^,  and  to  preserve  entire  iheir  atlachment  lo  the  Ur 

\<  IS  my  duty  lo  observe,  that  to  give  a  belter  effect  to  these  m 

[|[|  til  obviate  the  consequences  of  a  repetition  of  such  practic< 

oviJiiig  adequate  punishment  for  such  offences  may  be  necessai 

-  commissioners  i^;ipointed  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  tieaty  of 

mmerce,  and  navigation,  between  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Ilri' 

crtain  ^e  river  which  was  truly  intended  under  the  name  of 

St.  Croix  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  met  at  Passamsqut 

II  October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,and  vie 

ouths  of  the  rivers  in  question  and  adjacent  shores  on  the  islai 

cing  of  opinion  that  actual  surveys  of  both  rirers  to  their  sou 

iicccaHary,  gave  to  the  agents  of  the  two  nationB  instructions  for 

•se,  and   sdjouroed   lo  meet   at  Boston  in  August.     They  met. 

urveys  requiring  more  time  than  had  been  supposed,  and  not  b 

I'liiiipleted,  the  commissioners  again  adjourned  lo  meet  at  Provide 

c  si.tte  of  Rhode  Island,  in  Jimc  next,  when  we  may  expect  a 

liiintion  and  decision. 

lie  commiBsioncrs  appoint^  in  pursuance  of  the  sixth  article  o! 
y.  luct  at  Philadelphia  in  May  last,  lo  examine  the  claims  of  Bi 
eels  for  debts  contracted  before  the  peace,  and  still  remaining  d 
1  from  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.     Various  C) 
=  hiiherto  prevented  any  detenninations,  but  the  business  is  no 
i-d  aiLd  doubtless  will  be  prosecuted  without  interruption. 
liVL'nil  decisions  on  the  claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stat< 
e!j  and  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  irregular  and  illegal  ca| 
^diuk-ninations  of  their  vessels  or  other  property,  have   been  mai 
commissioners  in  London  conformably  to  the  seventh  article  4 
ly.     The  sums  awarded  by  the  commissioners  have  been  paid  I 
;isb  guverument.     A  considerable  number  of  other  claims,  wher 
iJ^iraages,  and  not  captured  property,  were  the  only  objects  in  qui 
e  been  decided  by  atbilrstion,  and  the  simu  awarded  to  the  citii 
United  States  have  also  been  paid. 

'lie  commissioners  appointed  agreeably  lo  the  twenty-first  art 
tre:itv  with  Spain,  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  sununer  past,  lo 
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and  for  the  losses  and  damages  sustained  by  British  subjects  by  reason  of 
the  capture  of  their  vessels  and  merchandise  taken  within  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  brought  into  their  ports,  or  taken  by 
vessels  originally  armed  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  awards  of 
the  commissioners  acting  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  same  treaty, 
it  is  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for  fulfilling  these  obligations. 

The  numerous  captures  of  American  vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
French  republic  and  by  some  of  those  of  Spain,  have  occasioned  consid- 
erable expenses  in  making  and  supporting  the  claims  of  our  citizens  be- 
fore their  tribunals.  The  sums  required  for  this  purpose  have  in  divers 
instances  been  disbursed  by  the  consuls  of  the  United  States.  By  means 
of  the  same  captures,  ereat  numbers  of  our  seamen  have  been  thrown 
ashore  in  foreign  countries,  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
sick  in  particular  have  been  exposed  to  grievous  sufferings.  The  consuls 
have  in  these  cases  also  advanced  money  for  their  relief.  For  these  ad- 
vances they  reasonably  expect  reimbursements  from  the  United  States. 

The  consular  act  relative  to  seamen  requires  revision  and  amendment. 
The  provisions  for  their  support  in  foreign  countries,  and  for  their  return, 
are  found  to  be  inadequate  and  ineffectual.  Another  provision  seems 
necessary  to  be  added  to  the  consular  act:  some  foreign  vessels  have 
been  discovered  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  with 
forged  papers.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  consuls  can  detect  this  de- 
ception, because  they  have  no  authority  to  demand  an  inspection  of  the 
registers  and  sea  letters. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

It  is  my  duty  to  reconmiend  to  your  serious  consideration  those  objects 
which  by  the  constitution  are  placed  particularly  within  your  sphere — the 
national  debts  and  taxes. 

Since  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the  public  defence  iras 
provided  for  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  the  system  of  loans  has 
been  introduced ;  and  as  no  nation  can  raise  within  the  year  by  taxes, 
sufficient  sums  for  defence  and  for  military  operations  in  time  of  war,  the 
sums  loaned  and  debts  contracted  have  necessarily  become  the  subjects 
of  what  have  been  called  funding  systems.  The  consequences  arising 
from  the  continual  accumulation  of  public  debts  in  other  countries,  ouglu 
to  admonish  us  to  be  careful  to  prevent  their  growth  in  our  own.  The 
national  defence  must  be  provided  for  as  well  as  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, but  both  should  be  accomplished  as  much  as  possible  by  immediate 
taxes,  and  as  little  as  possible  by  loans. 

The  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  will  by  my  direction 
be  laid  before  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

We  are  met  together  at  a  most  interesting  period.  The  situations  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  are  singular  and  portentous.  Connected 
with  some  by  treaties,  and  with  all  by  conunerce,  no  important  event  there 
can  be  indifferent  to  us.  Such  circumstances  call  with  peculiar  importu- 
nity not  less  for  a  disposition  to  unite  in  all  those  measures  on  which  the 
honor,  safety,  and  prosperity  of  our  country  depend,  than  for  all  the  exer- 
tions of  wisdom  and  finnness. 

In  all  such  measures  you  may  tely  on  my  zealous  and  hearty  conciir- 
rence. 


■  ,  runimiUed  within  and  near  the  limits  of  the  United  iaiau;t)  ■ 
{iru:itt.'er  belonging  to  Cape  Francois  or  Monto  Chritito,  called 
•  ■.  "r  Fortitude,  and  commanded  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jot 
l.ii[L,  and  particularly  upon  an  English  merchant-ship  named 
.ssa,  which  he  first  plundercil  am!   then  buracd,  with  ihu   rrsi 

go  of  great  value,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales,  in 

of  Charleston,  on  the  17th  of  October  last ;  copies  of  which 
depositions,  and  also  of  several  other  depositions  relative  to 

.iibject,  received  from  the  collector  of  Charleston,   are  herei 

nicated. 

meverthe  channel  of  diplomatic  communication  between  the  Uni 

and  France  shall  be  opened,  1  shall  demand  satisfaction  for  the 

d  reparation  for  the  injury. 

ve  transmitted  those  papers  to  Congress,  not  so  tnuch  for  the  ; 

f  cummunicating  an  account  of  so  daring  a  violation  of  the  lerri 

United  States,  as  to  show  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  enab 
ecuiive  authority  of  government  to  lake  measures  for  protecting 
IS  of  the  United  States,  and  such  foreigners  as  may  have  a  rigl 
their  peace  and  the  protection  of  their  laws  within  their  limit 
s  well  as  some  other  harbors  which  are  equally  exposed. 


SPECIALMESSAGE. 

March  19,1798. 

Ifrnen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rr.prescntattvrs : — 
iT.  despatches  from  the  envoys  eitraordiiiary  of  the  United  Sti 
Trench   republic,  which  were    mentioned   in  my  mosaage,   to 
es  of  Congress,  of  the  fifth  instant,  have  been  examined  and  ma 

tile  I  feol  a  satiafaciion  in  informing  you  thai  their  exertions  I 
*  •>'  •>«•  differences  between  the  two  nations  have  nent  ■ 
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tentionB  of  Europe,  the  powers  vested  in  our  envoys  were  commensurate 
with  a  liberal  and  pacific  policy  and  that  high  confidence  which  might 
justly  be  reposed  in  the  abilities,  patriotism,  and  integrity,  of  the  charac- 
ters to  whom  the  negotiation  was  committed.  After  a  careful  review  of 
the  whole  subject,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  information  I  have  received,  I 
can  discern  nothing  which  could  have  insured  or  contributed  to  success 
that  has  been  omitted  on  my  part,  and  nothing  further  which  can  be 
attempted  consistently  with  maxims  for  which  our  country  has  con- 
tended at  every  hazuti,  and  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  national 
sovereignty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  can  not  forbear  to  reiterate  the  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  formeriy  made,  and  to  exhort  you  to  adopt 
with  promptitude,  decision,  and  unanimity,  such  measures  as  the  ample 
resources  of  the  country  afford  for  the  protection  of  our  seafaring  and 
commercial  citizens ;  for  the  defence  of  any  exposed  portions  of  our  ter- 
ritory ;  for  replenishing  our  arsenals  and  establishing  foundries  and  mili- 
tary manufactories ;  and  to  provide  such  efficient  revenue  as  will  be  neces- 
sary to  defray  extraordinary  expenses,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  depredations  on  our  commerce. 

The  present  state  of  things  is  so  essentially  different  from  that  under 
which  instructions  were  given  to  the  collectors  to  restrain  vessels  of  the 
United  States  from  sailing  in  an  armed  condition,  that  the  principle  on  which 
those  orders  were  issued  has  ceased  to  exist.  I  therefore  deem  it  proper 
to  inform  Congress  that  I  no  longer  conceive  myself  justifiable  in  contin- 
uing them,  unless  in  particular  cases  where  there  may  be  reasonable 
ground  of  suspicion  that  such  vessels  are  intended  to  be  employed  con- 
trary to  law. 

In  all  your  proceedings  it  will  be  important  to  manifest  a  zeal,  vigor, 
and  concert,  in  defence  of  the  national  rights,  proportioned  to  the  danger 
with  which  they  are  threatened. 
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December  8,  1798. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

While  with  reverence  and  resignation  we  contemplate  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Divine  Providence  in  the  alarming  and  destructive  pestilence  with 
which  several  of  our  cities  and  towns  have  been  visited,  there  is  cause 
for  gratitude  and  mutual  congratulations  that  the  malady  has  disappeared, 
and  that  we  are  again  permitted  to  assemble  in  safety  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  discharge  of  our  important  duties.  But  when  we  reflect 
that  this  fatal  disorder  has  within  a  few  years  made  repeated  ravages  in 
some  of  our  principal  seaports,  and  with  increased  malignancy — and  when 
we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  interruption  of 
public  and  private  business,  whereby  the  national  interests  are  deeply  af- 
fected, 1  thmk  it  my  duty  to  invite  the  legislature  of  the  Union  to  examine 
the  expediency  of  establishing  suitable  regulations  in  aid  of  the  health 
laws  of  the  respective  states ;  for  these  being  formed  on  the  idea  that  con- 
tagious sickness  may  be  communicated  through  the  channels  of  commerce, 
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there  seems  to  be  a  necessiiy  thai  Congress,  wlio  alone  can  regulate  lnii3«, 
should  frame  a  syaiein  which,  while  it  lufty  lend  to  presorvo  tlie  generxd 
health,  mHy  be  compatible  with  the  intereets  of  commerce  and  the  safety 
of  the  revenue. 

Whilu  we  think  on  this  calamity,  and  sympathize  with  the  iiumediato 
suflerers,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  present  to  ihe  Supreme  Being  our 
annual  oblations  of  gratitude  for  a  liberal  participation  in  the  ordinaiy  bles- 
sings of  his  providence  To  the  uaual  subjects  of  gratitude  I  can  not  omit 
to  add  one  of  the  first  importance  to  our  well-being  and  safety — I  mean 
that  spirit  which  baa  arisen  in  our  country  against  the  menaces  and  ag- 
gression of  a  foreign  nation.  A  manly  sense  of  national  honor,  dignity, 
and  independence,  has  appeared,  which,  if  encouraged  and  invigorated  by 
every  brunch  of  the  government,  will  enable  us  to  view  undismayed  the 
enterprises  of  any  foreign  power,  and  become  the  sure  foundaliou  of  na- 
tional prosperity  and  glory. 

The  course  of  the  transactions  in  relation  to  ilio  United  States  and 
France  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  your  receas,  will  bo 
made  the  subject  of  a  future  communication.  Th^t  cotmntuii cation  will 
confinn  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  tha 
government  of  the  United  States  toward  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences with  that  power.  You  will  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the 
French  government  appears  solicitous  to  impress  the  opinion  that  it  is 
averse  to  a  nipture  with  this  country,  and  that  it  has  in  a  qualified  mauner 
declared  itself  willing  to  receive  a  muiiater  from  the  irnited  Slates  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  a  good  uudcri^tanding.  It  is  unfortunate  for  profes- 
sions of  this  kind  that  they  should  be  expressed  in  terms  which  may 
e  the  inadmissible  pretension  of  a  right  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
lich  a  minister  from  the  United  Stales  should  possess,  and  that. 
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ble  situation  of  Europe,  we  sliall  discover  new  and  cogent  motives  for  the 
full  development  of  our  energies  and  resources. 

But  in  demonstrating  by  our  conduct  that  we  do  not  fear  war  in  the 
necessary  protection  of  our  rights  and  honor,  we  shall  give  no  room  to 
infer  that  we  abandon  the  desire  of  peace.  An  efficient  preparation  for 
war  can  alone  ensure  peace.  It  is  peace  that  we  have  uniformly  and  per- 
severingly  cultivated,  and  harmony  between  us  and  France  may  be  re- 
stored at  her  option.  But  to  send  another  minister  wiUiout  more  deter- 
minate assurances  that  he  would  be  received,  would  be  an  act  of  humilia- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  ought  not  to  submit.  It  must  therefore 
be  left  with  France  (if  she  is  indeed  desirous  of  accommodation)  to  take 
the  requisite  steps.  The  United  States  will  steadily  observe  the  maxims 
by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  governed.  They  will  respect  the  sa- 
cred rights  of  embassy.  And  with  a  sincere  disposition  on  the  part  of 
France  to  desist  from  hostility,  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  hereto- 
fore inflicted  on  our  commerce,  and  to  do  justice  in  future,  there  will  be 
no  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  making  to  you 
this  declaration,  I  give  a  pledge  to  France  and  the  world  that  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  this  country  still  adheres  to  the  humane  and  pacific  pol- 
icy which  has  invariably  governed  its  proceedings,  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  considering  the  late  manifestations  of  her  policy  tow- 
ard foreign  nations,  I  deem  it  a  duty  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  declare 
my  opinion,  that  whether  we  negotiate  with  her  or  not,  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  war  will  be  alike  indispensable.  These  alone  will  give  to  us  an 
equal  treaty,  and  insure  its  observance. 

Among  the  measures  of  preparation  which  appear  expedient,  I  take  thei 
liberty  to  recall  your  attention  to  the  naval  establishment.  The  beneficia/ 
effects  of  the  small  naval  armament  provided  under  the  acts  of  the  last  ses- 
sion are  known  and  acknowledged.  Perhaps  no  country  ever  experienced 
more  sudden  and  remarkable  advantages  from  any  measure  of  policy  than 
we  have  derived  from  the  arming  for  our  maritime  protection  and  defence. 
We  ought  without  loss  of  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  increase  of  our 
navy  to  a  size  sufficient  to  guard  our  coast  and  protect  our  trade.  Such 
a  naval  force  as  it  is  doubtless  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  create 
and  maintain,  would  also  afford  to  them  the  best  means  of  general  defence 
by  facilitating  the  safe  transportation  of  troops  and  stores  to  every  part  of 
our  extensive  coast.  To  accomplish  this  important  object,  a  prudent  fore- 
sight requires  that  systematical  measures  be  adopted  for  procuring  at  all 
times  the  requisite  timber  and  other  supplies.  In  what  manner  this  shall 
be  done,  I  leave  to  your  consideration. 

I  will  now  advert,  gentlemen,  to  some  matters  of  less  moment,  but  prop- 
er to  be  communicated  to  the  national  legislature. 

Afler  the  Spanish  garrisons  had  evacuated  the  posts  they  occupied  at 
the  Natchez  and  Walnut  hills,  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  com- 
menced his  observations  to  ascertain  the  point  near  the  Mississippi  which 
terminated  the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  He  was  afterward  joined  by  the  Spanish  commissioner, 
when  the  work  of  the  former  was  confirmed,  and  they  proceeded  together 
to  the  demarcation  of  the  line.  Recent  information  renders  it  probable 
that  southern  Indians,  either  instigated  to  oppose  the  demarcation  or  jealous 
of  the  consequences  of  suffering  white  people  to  run  a  line  over  lands  to 
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which  the  Imlinn  title  had  not  been  estiaguished,  have  ere  this  time  s 
pcd  the  proi^css  of  ihe  commisBionere.  And  coasiderinji  the  miechiufa 
which  mayTesuU  rroin  continuing  the  demiircB.tion  in  oppoiiitjcin  to  llie  will 
of  ihe  Indian  tribes,  the  great  expense  attending  it,  and  that  the  liounduries 
which  the  comniissiuners  have  actually  eslabliahBd  probably  exlt-nd  at 
least  as  far  as  Ih<^  Iiidian  title  had  been  extinguished,  it  will,  perhaps,  be- 
come oxpcdiciii  and  necesaary  to  suapead  fuithcT  procoodinga  by  recalling 


9  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  fifth  article  af  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  between  ihe  United  Slates  and 
hia  Uniaimic  majesty,  to  determine  wliat  river  was  truly  intended  under 
the  ii^une  or  the  river  St.  Croix  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  form- 
ing a  pnrt  of  the  boundary  therein  deacribed,  have  finally  deeidod  that 
question.  On  the  25th  of  October,  they  made  their  decIamtioD  that  n  river 
called  Scoodiac,  wliich  falla  into  Paasamaquoddy  bay  at  its  northwcstom 
quarter,  waa  the  true  St.  Croix  intended  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  fat  as 
its  great  fork,  where  one  of  ita  streams  comes  from  the  weslwatd  and  the 
other  from  the  northward,  and  thai  the  latter  stream  is  the  conlinuatioa  of 
the  St.  Croix  to  ils  source.  This  decision,  it  is  understood,  will  preclude 
all  contention  among  individual  claimante,  as  it  seems  that  the  ScoodiaC 
and  its  northern  branch  bound  the  grants  of  lands  which  have  been  made 
by  the  respective  adjoining  governments.  A  subordinate  question,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  suggested,  Still  remains  ID  be  detennined.  Between  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  as  now  settled,  and  what  is  usually  called  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  lie  a  number  of  valuable  islands.  The  commissioners  have  not 
continued  the  boundary  line  through  any  channel  of  these  islands,  and  un- 
less the  bay  of  Paasamaquoddy  be  a  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  this  further 
adjustment  of  boundary  will  be  necessary.     But  it  ia  apprehended  thai  this 
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unexampled  embarrassments  which  have  attended  commerce.  When  you 
reflect  on  the  conspicuous  examples  of  patriotism  and  liberality  which  have 
been  exhibited  by  our  mercantile  fellow-citizens,  and  how  great  a  portion 
of  the  public  resources  depends  on  their  enterprise,  you  will  naturally  con- 
sider whether  their  conyenience  can  not  be  promoted  and  reconciled  with 
the  security  of  the  revenue  by  a  revision  of  the  system  by  which  the  col- 
lection is  at  present  regulated. 

During  your  recess,  measures  have  been  steadily  pursued  for  effecting 
the  valuations  and  returns  directed  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a  direct  tax.  No  other  delays  or 
obstacles  have  been  experienced,  except  such  as  were  expected  to  arise 
from  the  great  extent  of  our  country  and  the  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the 
operation,  and  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  assure  a  fulfilment  of  the 
views  of  the  legislature. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  can  not  close  this  address  without  once  more  adverting  to  our  political 
situation,  and  inculcating  the  essential  importance  of  uniting  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  dearest  interests  ;  and  I  trust  that  by  the  temper  and  wis- 
dom of  your  proceedings,  and  by  a  harmony  of  measures,  we  shall  secure 
to  our  countiy  that  weight  and  respect  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 


THIRD    ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 

DXCBMBXR  3,  1799. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives : — 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  meet  the  sixth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  at  this 
critical  and  interesting  period,  the  members  must  be  fully  possessed  of  the 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  our  constituents. 

The  flattering  prospects  of  abundance  from  the  labors  of  the  people  by 
land  and  sea ;  the  prosperity  of  our  extended  commerce,  notwithstanding 
interruptions  occasioned  by  the  belligerent  state  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world ;  the  return  of  health,  industry,  and  trade,  to  those  cities  which 
have  lately  been  afllicted  with  disease ;  and  the  various  and  inestimable 
advantages,  civil  and  religious,  which,  secured  under  our  happy  frame  of 
govenunent,  are  continued  to  us  unimpaired,  demand  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  sincere  thanks  to  a  benevolent  Deity  for  the  merciful  dispensa- 
tions of  his  providence. 

But  while  these  numerous  blessings  are  recollected,  it  is  a  painful  duty 
to  advert  to  the  ungrateful  return  which  has  been  made  for  them  by  some 
of  the  people  in  certain  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  seduced  by  the 
arts  and  misrepresentations  of  designing  men,  they  have  openly  resisted 
the  law  directing  the  valuation  of  houses  and  lands.  Such  defiance  was 
given  to  the  civil  authority  as  rendered  hopeless  all  further  attempts  by 
judicial  process  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  direct  a  military  force  to  be  employed,  consisting  of  some  com- 
panies of  regular  troops,  volunteers,  and  militia,  by  whose  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity, in  co-operation  with  the  judicial  power,  order  and  submission  were 


resioTcd,  and  many  of  the  oO'endcrs  arreaied.  Of  these  snnic  have  bceo 
convicted  of  misdemeanors,  and  otht-ra,  charged  with  various  crimes, 
r<'inain  lo  be  tried. 

To  give  due  effect  to  the  civi!  administralion  of  goTemment,  and  lo  in- 
Bure  B  juaE  ci:ct'ution  of  the  laws,  a  revision  and  amendment  of  iht^  ju- 
diciary sysiem  ia  iiidiapeneably  necessary.  In  this  extensire  conniry,  it 
can  Dui  but  happen  that  ounieroua  quesiions  respecting  the  inlerpiettuion 
of  the  laws,  and  the  righlH  and  duties  of  officers  and  citizens,  must  arise. 
On  the  uoe  hand,  (he  laws  should  be  executed  ;  on  the  other,  indiTiduala 
should  be  guarded  from  oppression.  Neither  of  these  objects  is  suffi- 
ciently assured  under  the  present  organization  of  the  judicial  departmcDt. 
I  therefortj  earnestly  recommend  the  subject  lo  your  serious  consideration. 

Persevering iu  the  pacific  and  humane  policy  vhichbas  been  invariably 
professed  and  sincerely  pursued  by  the  executive  authority  of  the  Unitod 
States,  when  indications  were  made  on  ihe  part  of  the  French  republic 
of  a  disposition  to  accommodate  the  existing  dilTeronces  between  the  two 
countries,  I  felt  it  lo  be  my  duty  to  prepare  for  meeting  their  advances  by 
a  nomination  of  ministers  upon  certain  conditions  which  the  honor  of  our 
country  dictated,  and  which  its  moderation  had  given  a  right  to  prescrlbo. 
The  assurances  which  wore  required  of  the  French  governinent  prerioiw 
to  the  departure  of  our  euToys,  have  been  given  through  their  minjater  of 
foreign  relations,  and  I  have  directed  ihem  to  proceed  on  their  mission  to 
Paris.  They  have  full  power  to  conclude  a  treaty,  subject  to  the  consli- 
lutioiial  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  characters  of  these  gen- 
tlemen are  sure  pledges  lo  their  country  that  notliiug  incompatible  with  its 
honor  iir  interest,  nothing  inconsistent  with  our  obhgations  of  good  faith 
or  friendship  lu  any  other  nation,  will  be  stipulated. 

It  appearing  probable,  from  the  information  I  received,  that  our  com- 
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States,  and  that  they  will  be  instructed  to  resume  their  functions  when- 
ever the  obstacles  which  impede  the  progress  of  the  commission  at  Phil- 
adelphia shall  be  removed.  It  being  in  like  manner  my  sincere  deter- 
mination, so  far  as  the  same  depends  on  me,  that  with  equal  punctuality 
and  good  faith  the  engagements  contracted  by  the  United  States  in  their 
treaties  with  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  be  fulfilled,  I  shall  immediately 
instruct  our  minister  at  London  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  explanations 
necessary  to  a  just  performance  of  those  engagements  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  With  such  dispositions  on  both  sides,  I  can  not  entertain 
a  doubt  that  all  difficulties  will  soon  be  removed,  and  that  the  two  boards 
will  then  proceed  and  bring  the  business  committed  to  them  respectively, 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  act  of  Congress  relative  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
'States,  requiring  that  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next  it  should  be 
transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  the  district  chosen  for  its  permanent  seat, 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  inform  you  that  the  commissioners  appointed  to  pro- 
vide suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress  and  of  the 
president  and  for  the  public  offices  of  the  government,  have  made  a  report 
of  the  state  of  the  buildings  designed  for  those  purposes  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  from  which  they  conclude  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  that  place  at  the  time  required  will  be  practicable  and  the 
acconunodation  satisfactory.     Their  report  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  shall  direct  the  estimates  of  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  year,  together  with  an  account  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, to  be  laid  before  you.  During  a  period  in  which  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  has  been  involved  in  a  war  unusually  calami- 
tous and  destructive,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  United  States  could 
be  exempted  from  extraordinary  burdens.  Although  the  period  is  not  ar- 
rived when  the  measures  adopted  to  secure  our  country  against  foreign  at- 
tacks can  be  renounced,  yet  it  is  alike  necessary,  for  the  honor  of  the 
government  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  community,  that  an  exact  economy 
should  be  maintained.  I  invite  you,  gentlemen,  to  investigate  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  public  expenditure.  The  examination  will  lead  to 
beneficial  retrenchments,  or  produce  a  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  to  which  the  expenditure  relates. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  momentous  changes  are  occurring 
and  every  hour  is  preparing  new  and  great  events  in  the  political  world — 
when  a  spirit  of  war  is  prevalent  in  almost  every  nation  with  whose  affairs 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  have  any  connexion — unsafe  and  precari- 
ous would  be  our  situation  were  we  to  neglect  the  means  of  maintaining 
our  just  rights.  The  result  of  the  mission  to  France  is  uncertain ;  but 
however  it  may  terminate,  a  steady  perseverance  in  a  system  of  national 
defence  commensurate  with  our  resources  and  the  situation  of  our  country 
is  an  obvious  dictate  of  wisdom.  For  remotely  as  we  are  placed  from  the 
belligerent  nations,  and  desirous  as  we  are,  by  doing  justice  to  all,  to  avoid 
ofifence  to  any,  nothing  short  of  the  power  of  repelling  aggressions  will 
secure  to  our  country  a  rational  prospect  of  escaping  the  calamities  of  war 
or  national  degradation.  As  to  myself,  it  is  my  anxious  desire  so  to  exe- 
cute the  trust  reposed  in  me,  as  to  render  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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prosperous  and  happy.  I  rely  wilh  enure  confidence  Oevout  co-opemioB 
in  objects  equally  your  care,  and  that  our  mutual  labors  will  »erve  to  in* 
crease  and  confirm  union  among  our  fellow -citizens  and  an  unshaken  U- 
tachment  to  our  govenunent. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Deckmbeb  23,  1799. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Srmile  :— 

1  RECEIVE  with  the  nioBt  respectful  and  affectianale  sentiments,  in  your 
impressive  address,  the  obliging  expreaaious  of  your  regard  for  the  loss 
our  country  has  austaiued  in  the  death  of  her  most  esteemed,  beloved,  and 
admired  citizen. 

In  ilie  muliiiude  of  my  thoughts  and  recoUeclionB  on  this  melancholy 
event,  you  will  permit  me  only  lo  say  that  1  have  seen  him  in  days  of  ad- 
versity, in  Bome  of  the  scenes  of  his  deepest  distrcBB  and  most  trying  per- 
plexiticB  1  and  I  have  also  attended  him  in  his  highest  eleratioa  and  most 
prosperous  fehcily,  with  uniform  admiration  of  his  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  constancy. 

Among  all  our  original  associates  in  that  memorable  league  of  The  con- 
tinent in  1774,  which  first  expressed  the  sovereign  will  of  a  free  nation  in 
America,  he  was  the  only  one  remaining  in  the  general  govemmeut.  Al- 
though with  a  consliluiion  more  enfeebled  than  hie,  at  an  age,  when  he 
thought  it  necessary  lo  prepare  for  retirement,  I  feel  myself  alone,  bereaved 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  8,  1800. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

In  compliance  with  the  request  in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of 
the  21st  of  Decemher  last,  1  transmitted  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  hy  my 
secretary  Mr.  Shaw,  to  Mrs.  Washington,  assuring  her  of  the  profound 
respect  Congress  will  ever  bear  to  her  person  and  character ;  of  their  con- 
dolence in  Uie  late  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence ;  and  ensealing 
her  assent  to  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  General  George  Washington 
in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  first  resolution.  As  the  sentiments  of  that 
yirtuous  lady,  not  less  beloved  by  this  nation  than  she  is  at  present  greatly 
afflicted,  can  never  be  so  well  expressed  as  in  her  own  words,  I  transmit 
to  Congress  her  original  letter. 

It  would  be  an  attempt  of  too  much  delicacy  to  make  any  comments 
upon  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nation  at  large,  as  well  as 
all  the  branches  of  the  government,  will  be  highly  gratified  by  any  ar- 
nngement  which  may  diminish  the  sacrifices  she  makes  of  her  personal 
feelings. 

"  Mount  Vernon,  December  31,  1799. 

"  Sir  :  While  I  feel  with  keenest  anguish  the  late  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  I  can  not  be  insensible  to  the  mournful  tributes  of  respect 
and  veneration,  which  are  paid  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  deceased  nus- 
band ;  and  as  his  best  services  and  most  anxious  wishes  were  always  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  country,  to  know  that  they  were 
truly  appreciated  and  gratefully  remembered  affords  no  inconsiderable  con- 
solation. 

"  Taught  by  the  great  example  which  I  have  so  long  had  before  me  never 
to  oppose  my  private  wishes  to  the  public  will,  I  must  consent  to  the  re- 
quest made  by  Congress,  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  transmit  to 
me ;  and  in  doing  this  I  need  not,  I  can  not,  say  what  a  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual feeling  I  make  to  a  sense  of  public  duty. 

"  With  grateful  acknowledgments  and  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  personal 
respect  and  evidences  of  condolence  expressed  by  Congress  and  yourself, 
"  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  sir, 

''  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"MARTHA  WASHINGTON." 


FOURTH    ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 

November  22,  1800. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  at  their  last  session  in 
Philadelphia,  I  gave  directions,  in  compliance  with  the  laws,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  offices,  records,  and  property.  These  directions  have 
been  executed,  and  the  public  officers  have  since  resided  and  conducted 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  government  in  this  place. 
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I  congratulate  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  assembling  of 
Congress  at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  government,  and  I  rongratutate 
you,  gentlemen,  on  the  proapect  of  &  residence  not  to  be  changed.  Al- 
though there  is  cause  Id  apprehend  that  accomniodations  are  not  now-  so 
complete  as  might  be  wished,  yet  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  (hat  this 
inconvenience  will  ccaee  with  the  present  session. 

It  would  be  unbecoming  the  representatives  of  this  nation  to  assemble 
for  thi)  first  time  in  this  aolemn  temple,  without  looking  up  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  and  imploring  his  blessing. 

May  this  territory  be  tlie  residence  of  virtue  and  happiness  !  In  this 
city  may  that  piely  and  virtue,  thai  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  tliat  I'on- 
etancy  and  self-government,  which  adorned  the  great  character  whose 
name  ii  bears,  be  for  ever  held  in  veneration  I  Here,  and  throughout  our 
'  country,  may  simple  manners,  pure  morals,  and  true  rchgion,  flourish  for 

It  la  with  you,  gentlemen,  lo  consider  whether  the  local  powers  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  vested  by  the  consiilutitm  in  the  Congress  of  (he 
United  States  shall  be  immcdjalely  exercised.  If  in  your  opinion  this 
important  trust  ought  now  to  be  executed,  you  can  not  fail,  while  perform- 
ing it,  to  take  inio  view  the  future  probable  situation  of  ilic  territory  for 
the  happiness  of  which  you  are  about  to  provide.  You  will  consider  it  m 
~  the  capital  of  a  great  nation  advancing  with  unexampled  rapidity  in  arts, 
,  in  commerce,  in  wealth,  and  in  population  ;  and  possessing  within  ilself 
those  energies  and  resources  wliich,  if  not  thrown  away  or  lamentably 
misdirected,  will  secure  to  it  a  long  course  of  prosperity  and  self-govem- 

In  compliance  with  a  law  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  tempordry  army  have  been  discharged.  It  afTords  real 
rileasure  lo  recoiled  Oio  honorable   lestimonv  ihev  ffave   to   the   i 
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their  characters,  and  three  persons  with  equal  powers  were  appointed  to 
treat  with  them.  Although  at  the  date  of  the  last  official  intelligence  the 
negotiation  had  not  terminated,  yet  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  our  efforts  to 
effect  an  accommodation  will  at  length  meet  with  a  success  proportioned 
to  the  sincerity  with  which  they  have  heen  so  often  repeated. 

While  our  host  endeavors  for  the  preservation  of  harmony  with  all  na- 
tions wiU  continue  to  he  used,  the  experience  of  the  world,  our  own  ex- 
perience, admonishes  us  of  the  insecurity  of  trusting  too  confidently  to 
their  success.  We  can  not,  without  committing  a  dangerous  imprudence^  . 
abandon  those  measures  of  self-protection  which  were  adapted  to  our  sit- 
uation, and  to  which,  notwithstanding  our  pacific  policy,  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  others  may  again  compel  us  to  resort.  While  our  vast  extent 
of  seacoast,  the  commercial  and  agricultural  habits  of  our  people,  the 
great  capital  they  will  continue  to  trust  on  the  ocean,  suggest  the  system 
of  defence  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  ourselves,  our  distance  from 
Europe  and  our  resources  from  maritime  strength  will  enable  us  to  employ 
it  widi  effect.  Seasonable  and  systematic  arrangements,  so  far  as  our 
resources  will  justify,  for  a  navy  adapted  for  defensive  war,  and  which 
may  in  case  of  necessity  be  quickly  brought  into  use,  seem  to  be  as  much 
recommended  by  a  wise  and  true  economy  as  by  a  just  regard  for  our 
future  tranquillity,  for  the  safety  of  our  shores,  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
property  committed  to  the  ocean. 

The' present  navy  of  the  United  States,  called  suddenly  into  existence 
by  a  great  national  exigency,  has  raised  us  in  our  own  esteem,  and  by  the 
protection  afforded  to  our  commerce,  has  effected  to  the  extent  of  our  ex- 
pectations, the  object  for  which  it  was  created. 

In  connexion  with  a  navy  ought  to  be  contemplated  the  fortification  of 
some  of  our  principal  seaports  and  harbors.  A  variety  of  considerations, 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  urge  an  attention  to  this  measure  ^ 
of  precaution.  To  give  security  to  our  principal  ports  considerable  sums 
have  already  been  expended,  but  the  works  remain  incomplete.  It  is  for 
Congress  to  determine  whether  additional  appropriations  shall  be  made, 
in  order  to  render  competent  to  the  intended  purposes  the  fortifications 
which  have  been  commenced. 

The  manufacture  of  arms  within  the  United  States  still  invites  the  at- 
tention of  the  national  legislature.  At  a  considerable  expense  to  the  pub- 
lic, this  manufacture  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  maturity  as,  with 
continued  encouragement,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  future  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  shall  direct  the  estimates  of  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  en- 
suing year,  together  with  an  account  of  the  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture to  a  later  period,  to  be  laid  before  you.  I  observe  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  the  product  of  the  revenue  during  the  present  year  has  been 
more  considerable  than  during  any  fonner  equal  period.  This  result  af- 
fords conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  resources  of  this  country,  and  of  1 
the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  1 
Congress  for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  preservation  of  public  credit^ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

As  one  of  the  grand  community  of  nations  our  attention  is  irresistibly 
drawn  to  the  important  scenes  which  surround  us.     If  they  have  exhibited 


an  uncoiiiniLiii  portion  of  calamity,  ii  la  the  pronnce  of  humanity  to  d^ 
plore,  :iiid  uf  wisdom  In  avoid,  the  Cftuses  which  may  have  piaduced  it. 
ir,  turning  our  eyes  homeward,  we  find  reason  U>  rejoice  &t  the  prospect 
which  presents  ilaelf ;  if  we  perceive  tlie  interior  of  our  country  prospei- 
ous,  free,  and  happy ;  if  all  enjoy  aafely  under  the  protection  of  lawa 
emanating  only  from  the  general  will,  the  fmiu  of  their  own  labor ;  we 
ought  to  ibnify  and  cling  to  those  institulions  which  have  been  the  aourcfl 
of  such  real  felicity,  and  resist  with  unabating  pcrspveranco  the  progresa 
of  those  dangeroua  innovations  which  may  diminish  tiioir  influence. 

To  your  patriotism,  gentlemen,  hag  been  confided  the  honorable  duly 
of  guarding  the  public  interests;  and  while  the  past  is  to  your  country  a 
sure  pledge  that  it  will  be  faithfully  discharged,  permit  me  to  assure  you 
that  yuur  tabors  lo  promote  the  general  happinesa  will  receive  fiom  me  the 
most  zealous  cO'Operiition. 
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The  maugnration  of  John  Adams,  as  the  second  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  took  place  in  Congress  Hall,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1797,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  among  whom 
were  General  Washington,  the  vice-president  elect,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, many  members  of  Congress,  foreign  ministers,  and  other  distin- 
guished persons.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  then  in  his  62d  year,  was  dressed 
in  a  full  suit  of  pearl-colored  broadcloth ;  with  powdered  hair.  Before  the 
oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  new  president,  by  Chief-Justice 
Ellsworth,  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address ;  the  sentiments  and  style 
of  which  produced  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  people. 

The  retirement  of  General  Washington  was  a  cause  of  sincere  rejoic- 
ing among  those  of  his  countrymen  who  had  opposed  his  administration. 
In  France  it  was  an  event  long  desired  and  cordially  welcomed.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  political  friends  of  Washington,  in  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  country,  considered  the  loss  of  his  personal  influence  a 
public  calamity.  But,  as  his  successor  was  known  to  entertain  similar 
views  of  public  policy,  great  hopes  were  felt  for  the  success  of  the  new 
administration. 

Mr.  Adams  continued  in  office  the  same  cabinet  which  had  been  left  by 
President  Washington,  namely :  Timothy  Pickering,  secretary  of  state ; 
Oliver  Wolcott,  secretary  of  the  treasury  5  James  M*Henry,  secretary  of 
war ;  and  Charles  Lee,  attorney-general ;  these  gentlemen  being  all  of  the 
federal  party.  The  navy  department  was  not  established  until  1798, 
when  Benjamin  Stoddert,  of  Maryland,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
navy,  George  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts,  having  declined  the  office. 

The  aflfairs  of  the  United  States  with  France,  received  the*early  atten- 
tion of  President  Adams.  The  American  minister  to  that  republic, 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  had  been  expelled  from  their  territory  by  the 
French  rulers,  who  also  issued  new  orders  for  depredations  upon  Ameri- 
can commerce,  more  unjust  and  injurious  than  their  former  decrees.  The 
president  thought  the  state  of  aflairs  demanded  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  Congress,  and  he  therefore  called  that  body  together  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  1797. 
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There  was  a  decided  federal  majority  in  each  branch  of  the  nadond  I 
legialalure.  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jeraey,  waa  again  elocted  apeak«r  J 
of  ibe  house  of  represenlativeB ;  which  body,  as  well  as  the  senate,  n>  • 
aponded  to  the  president's  speech  in  lemis  of  approval.  Several  nien^  ' 
bora,  who  were  generally  found  in  the  oppoailion,  voted  in  favor  of  reso- 
lulions  for  supponing  the  honor  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  ths 
insuliiog  conduct  of  the  French  goremnienl. 

The  adniiniatration  and  s  majority  in  Congress,  were  still  desirous  of 
maintaining  a  neutral  position,  and  an  act  waa  passed,  in  June,  1797,  to 
citizens  from  fitting  out  or  employing  privateers  agninet 
viih  the  United  Slates.  The  eiiponalioa  of  arms  and 
ilso  prohibited,  and  the  importation  of  the  same  encour- 
aged by  law.  Tlio  president  was  authorized  lo  call  out  the  militia  to  thfl 
number  of  eighty  thousand,  and  to  accept  of  the  services  of  voluulncra. 
At  the  same  lime,  Congress  provided  for  a  small  naval  force,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  riews  of  the  president. 

To  provide  means  for  extra  expenses,  to  bo  incurred  for  measures  of 
national  defence,  duties  were  imposed  on  stamped  paper,  and  parchment, 
used  for  business  purposes  )  sn  additional  duly  was  also  laid  on  salt, 
while  a  drawback  was  allowed  on  salt  provisions  and  pickled  fish  export- 
ed. The  stamp  act  proved  an  unpopular  measiu'e.  This  special  session 
of  the  fifth  Congress  was  adjourned  on  the  lOlh  of  July,  1797. 

The  president  having  intimated  to  Congress  that  ho  should  make  a  new 
attempt  to  conciliate  France,  appointed,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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M  diepiiee  of  peace.  The  people  responded  to  the  seAtiiBent  of  Mr. 
Pinckiiejr  on  the  occasion,  **  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  trib* 
nta."  Mr.  Oerry  was  sererely  censured  for  not  having  left  France  with 
his  colleagues.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  meant  well,  and  thai  he  sup» 
posed  his  better  standing  with  the  French  rulers  would  enable  him  to 
effect  the  purposes  of  his  mission.  After  finding  his  mistake,  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw,  on  rec^ving  instructions  fnm  the  president,  with- 
out, of  course,  ejecting  anything. 

The  fifth  Congress  reassembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  1 3th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1797,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  16th  of  July,  1798,  a  period 
of  247  days,  or  over  eight  months.  Many  important  laws  were  passed-— 
among  which  were  those  for  thejnotection  of  navigation,  for  maintaining 
neutrality,  for  the  defence  of  the  seacoast,  by  the  fortification  of  Boston, 
Newport,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah ;  and 
for  an  additional  land  and  naval  force ;  also  for  a  loan,  which  was  nego- 
tiated at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  a  direct  tax  on  real  estate,  to  meet 
the  extra  expenses  of  these  measures  of  defence.  There  was  an  ai^re- 
hension  on  the  part  of  a  majority  in  Congress,  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, elated  by  the  success  of  their  arms  in  Europe,  might  attempt  an  in- 
vasion of  the  United  States.  At  this  time  French  ships-of-war  were  dep- 
redating on  American  commerce,  and  decrees  were  issued  by  the  French 
directory,  subjecting  to  seizure  all  American  vessels  having  on  board  Brit* 
ish  goods  or  products,  or  which  had  sailed  from  British  ports.  An  act  of 
Congress  was  passed,  in  June,  1798,  to  suspend  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  France  and  her  possessions.  Mer- 
chant ships  were  authoiized,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  be  armed  in  their 
voyages  either  to  the  West  Indies  or  to  Europe.  A  regular  and  permanent 
army  was  ordered  to  be  raised,  and  the  president  was  authorized  to  organize 
twelve  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  regiment  each  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  engineers,  to  serve  during  the  difficulties  with  France.  The 
president  was  also  vested  with  power  to  build,  purchase,  or  hire,  twelve 
vessels,  of  twenty  guns  each,  as  an  increase  of  the  infant  navy  of  the 
United  States.*  Although  these  measures  for  defence  were  generally 
warmly  opposed  by  the  democratic  minority  in  Congress,  and  some  of 
them  adopted  by  small  majorities,  they  were  received  with  i^pprobation  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  people.  The  young  men  took  up  the  subject  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country  with  great  zeal,  and  in  Boston,  Robert  Treat 
Paine  wrote  the  celebrated  song  of  "  Adams  and  Liberty."  He  and  oth- 
ers delivered  patriotic  orations  to  their  young  associates.  Addresses  were 
sent  to  the  president  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  glowing  with  patriot- 
ism, and  with  defiance  of  France.  Mr.  Adams  had  good  reason  to  think 
that  he  stood  strong  in  the  respect  and  affections  of  the  people,  and  at  - 
this  period  his  administration  was  undoubtedly  popular. 
*  At  this  setskm  proftetoa  wm  made  by  law  for  the  ettabliihmeot  of  a  naTj  department. 
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In  ihe  arrangement  of  the  intended  military  force,  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  WaahingUm  as  the  chief.  Mr.  Adams  made  known  hia  iaiention  U> 
Appoint  him  ;  and  in  answer,  without  intimating  a  willingatHis  ID  accept, 
he  expressed  bis  full  approbatioD  of  the  president's  meaHures.  He  whs 
afterward  appointed,  with  the  condition  that  he  might  select  hia  olBeen 
next  in  conunand.* 

The  criais  Jid  not  arrire  which  rendered  it  neceasoty  for  Washington 
to  take  the  Geld,  and,  in  the  course  of  iho  following  year,  a  treaty  waa 
made  with  France,  which  put  an  end  to  the  military  operationa  in  the 
Unilei!  States.  An  army,  however,  was  raiaod,  in  1798,  as  voted  by  Con- 
gress, and  General  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  waa  the  immediate  and  ac- 
tive commander,  being  next  in  rank  to  Washington,  when  the  ofGuers  were 
appointed,  and  who  was  recommended  by  him  for  that  station, f 

Although  there  was  no  declaration  of  war,  eiiher  on  the  part  of  France 
or  the  United  Stales,  hostilities  actuaUy  commenced  on  the  ocean  between 
the  two  nations.  The  United  States  frigate  Consiellntion,  of  3S  gunSi 
Commodore  Truxton,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1799,  fell  in  with  and 
captured  the  French  frigate  I'liisurgent,  of  40  gims.  This'  action  took 
place  in  the  West  India  seas,  and  lasted  about  an  hour.  The  Constelia* 
Hon,  after  refitting  in  the  United  States,  met  at  sea,  February  I,  1600, 
the  French  frigate  I'Vengeance,  of  54  guns,  which  latter  vessel  was  si- 
lenced after  an  action  of  five  hours.  A  squall  enabled  ber  (o  escape,  with 
the  loss  of  160  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  French  government  and  people   were  surprised  by  the  hostile 
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Ae  opinioiis  they  published,  endangered  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  for 
which  it  was  the  imperious  duty  of  Congress  to  provide.  The  objection 
10  the  sedition  law  was,  that  it  restricted  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  which  was  an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right  of  the  citizens 
to  express  freely  their  opinions  on  all  public  and  political  measures. 
Those  who  justified  the  law  asserted  that  the  grossest  falsehoods  were  ut- 
tered and  published,  tending  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  excite  their 
prejudices  unduly,  to  the  danger  of  the  peace  of  the  nation :  And  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  take  measures  to  protect  its  rightful  authority,  and  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  republic — that  the  law  expressly  provided,  in  miti- 
gation of  the  common  law  on  libels,  that  the  truth,  if  proved,  should  be  a 
justification.*  [There  were  at  this  period  two  hundred  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States;  178  or  180  were  in  favor  of  the  federal  ad- 
ministration, about  twenty  were  opposed  to  most  of  the  leading  measures 
then  adopted,  and  the  greater  portion  of  these  were  under  the  control'  of 
aiieas.]f 

The  opposition  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  was  very  great  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Virginia  and  Kentucky  the  legislatures  declared 
them  to  be  direct  and  gross  infractions  of  the  constitution,  and  appealed 
to  the  other  states  to  join  in  opposition  to  them.  At  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  numerous  petitions  were  presented  for  a  repeal,  but  without 
avail  at  that  time.| 

When  the  president  met  jthe  fifUi  Congress  at  the  commencement  of 
their  third  session,  in  December,  1798,  Greneral  Washington  was  present 
in  the  representatives*  hall,  accompanied  by  Generals  Pinckney  and  Ham- 
ilton. This  was  Washington's  last  visit  to  Philadelphia,  previous  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  a  year  afterward.  He  was  now  at  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  president  in  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  organization  of  a  provisional  army. 

The  replies  of  both  branches  of  Congress  to  the  president's  speech 
were  in  terms  of  decided  approval  of  the  measures  recommended  by  him, 
particulariy  with  regard  to  the  course  pursued  toward  France.  Acts  were 
passed  for  completing  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  for  augmenting 
the  navy.  The  navy  now  began  to  be  regarded  with  favor,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  contract  for  building  six  ships-of-war,  of  seventy- 
four  guns ;  and  six  sloops-of-war,  of  eighteen  guns  each  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose one  million  of  dollars  was  appropriated. 

Acts  were  also  passed,  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  American  sea- 
men, and  authorizing  the  president  to  retaliate  on  subjects  of  other  na- 
tions in  cases  of  impressment ;  to  regulate  trade  an4  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes  ;  and  farther  to  suspend  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  France.     Sundry  other  measures  of  importance 

*  See  Bradford's  History  of  the  Federal  GoTemment,  and  Sullivan's  Letters. 
i  BradfoM.  t  n>^* 
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were  adopted  lo  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  ccnmiry.  The  icrm  of 
the  fifth  Confess  eipired  March  3,  1799. 

ReBiHiance  lo  ihe  laws  for  collecting  a  direct  tax  being  made  in  th« 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  governor  of  that  state  was  called  on  by  the 
president  lo  order  out  the  militia,  which  was  done,  and  the  insurrection 
was  promptly  suppressed. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Mr.  Adams  had  received  intima- 
tions from  the  French  government,  through  the  American  niiiiister  in  Hol- 
land, Mr.  William  Vans  Murray,  that  one  or  more  envoys  would  he  re- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  holding  diplomatic  intercourse.  1'he  president, 
therefore,  concluded  to  make  a  new  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  on  the  26lb 
of  February,  1799,  he  nominated  to  the  senate  Mr.  Murray,  Oliver  Ells- 
worth (then  chief  justice),  and  Patrick  Henry,  as  envoys  to  France,  who 
were  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Mr.  Henry  declined,  and  Governor  Wtl- 
liam  R.  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  was  substituted.  In  his  letter  decli- 
ning the  appointment,  Patrick  Henry  said ;  "  I  entertain  a  high  sense  of 
the  honor  done  me  by  the  president  and  the  senate.  Nothing  tihon  of 
absolute  necessity  could  induce  roe  to  withhold  my  feeble  aid  from  an  ad- 
ministraliun  whose  abilities,  patriotism,  and  virtue,  deaerre  the  gratitude 
and  reverence  of  ail  their  fellow-citizens." 

The  president  did  not  consult  his  cabinet  on  thia  occasion.  When  Mr. 
Pickering,  aecroiary  of  slate,  anti  Mr.  M'Henry,  secretary  of  war,  were 
infonned  thai  he  intended  a  new  mission,  they  remonstrated,  and  this  made 
the  breach,  which  had  long  been  widening,  irreparable.      AU  those  who 
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Adams's  administntion.  The  senate  suspended  two  articles  of  the  treaty, 
for  further  negotiation,  which  were  settled  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  accession 
to  the  presidency.  The  treaQr  was  objected  to  in  this  country,  that  it  did 
not  definitely  and  expressly  stipulate  indemnification  for  recent  depreda- 
tions, by  French  vessels,  on  American  conmierce.  The  claims  of  the 
United  States  on  France  were  not,  indeed,  abandoned,  and  the  friends  of 
the  administration  refrained  from  all  denunciations  and  clamors  against  the 
treaty,  from  their  confidence  in  the  desire  of  the  president  and  senate  to 
sustain  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  sixth  Congress  had  terminated  favor- 
ably for  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams ;  and  on  the  assembling  of  that 
body,  in  December,  1799,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  a  prom- 
inent federalist,  was  elected  speaker.  The  answers  of  the  two  houses  to 
the  president's  speech,  expressed  their  entire  approbation  of  the  course 
of  the  president  toward  France,  and  their  concurrence  in  his  views  on 
other  subjects  mentioned,  particularly  in  persevering  in  a  system  of  na- 
tional defence,  however  the  mission  to  France  might  terminate. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Congress  received  the  afflicting  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Greneral  Washington,  which  was  announced  in  the  house 
of  representatives  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Virginia  (afterward  chief  justice), 
and  both  houses  immediately  adjourned.  The  senate-chamber,  and  rep- 
resentatives' haU,  were  afterward  -dressed  in  mourning,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  of  the  feelings  of  Congress,  were  adopted  in  mem- 
ory of  the  father  of  his  country. 

At  this  session  of  Congress,  which  continued  until  the  14th  of  May, 
1 800,  acts  were  passed  further  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
and  for  the  protection  of  commerce  ;  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  Indi- 
ans ;  and  for  the  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  in  cases  decided  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  A  bankrupt  law  was  also  enacted,  having 
been  proposed  and  advocated  at  several  preceding  sessions.  An  addi- 
tional act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  slave-trade,  more  explicit  and  exten- 
sive than  the  law  of  1794.  Additional  duties  were  laid  on  sugar,  molas- 
ses, and  wines ;  and  acts  were  also  passed  for  taking  a  census  in  1800, 
for  erecting  additional  forts  on  the  seacoast,  for  extending  the  postoffice 
establishment,  and  for  the  organization  of  Indiana  territory.  At  this  ses- 
sion, William  H.  Harrison  appeared  as  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from 
the  Northwest  territory  (now  Ohio  and  Indiana). 

Thegconciliatory  measures  of  the  president  toward  France  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  opposition  to  his  administration ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  democratic  party  continually  gained  strength  and  new  adherents, 
and  the  violence  of  their  censures  and  attacks  upon  the  prominent  meas- 
ures of  the  federal  government,  increased  as  the  dangers  of  war  with 
France  passed  away.  The  public  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  direct  taxes,  and  excise,  but  above  all,  the  alien  and 
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seditiun  laws,  were  ihe  subjects  of  constant  attack,  and  eiitrcesaful  elForls 
were  made  to  render  these  meaBurcs  unpopulat  with  the  people. 

The  two  partiea  in  Congiess  selected,  in  caucus,  thetr  candidates  for 
president  and  vice-president,  for  the  aupport  of  the  people  ;  the  federallsia 
presented  the  names  of  President  Adams  and  General  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  brother  to  Thomas  Pinckney,  who  was  placed  on  the  ticket 
with  Mr.  Adams  in  1796  ;  the  democrats,  or  republicans,  nominated  Mr, 
Jefferson  and  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  Ah  mosl  of  the  presidential  eloctom 
wero  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  alatea,  the  contest 
commenced  in  tlie  election  of  members  of  the  stale  legislatures.  The 
moat  important,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earUest  of  these  elections,  was  that 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  took  place  on  the  laat  two  daya  of  April 
and  the  first  of  May,  IBOO.  The  result  of  that  contest,  wtich  wb* 
known  before  Congress  adjourned,  was  favorable  to  the  friends  of  JelTor- 
aon  and  Burr,  thus  reversing  the  vote  of  New  York,  which  bad  been  given 
to  Adams  and  Pinckney  in  1796.  The  hopes  of  the  democrats  were,  of 
course,  raised  in  a  high  degree,  and  that  of  the  federalists  proportion  ably 
depressed,  by  the  prospects  before  them  which  this  election  presented. 
The  question  of  the  presidency  was  not,  however,  by  any  means,  consid- 
ered as  settled,  and  the  public  mind  was  destined  (o  be  deeply  excited  on 
the  subject  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Immediately  after  the  New  York  election.  President  Adams  abruptly 
dismissed  two  of  his  cabinet  minisiers,  viz.,  Mr.  Pickering,  secretary  of 
stale,  and  Mr,  M'Henrv.  secretary  of  war,  an  event  which  caused  much 
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ident    Thus  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  excitement  in  the  public 
mind. 

During  the  summer  of  1800,  the  seat  of  gOTemment  had  been  removed 
iiom  Philadelphia  to  the  new  federal  city  of  Washington,  and  at  the  lately- 
erected  capitol  President  Adams  met  the  sixth  Congress,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, 1800,  when  he  delivered  his  last  annual  speech  to  the  national  leg- 
islature. He  had,  in  May  previous,  appointed  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia, 
secretary  of  state,  and  Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  war. 
On  the  31st  of  December  following,  Oliver  Wolcott  resigned,  as  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Dexter  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Roger  Gris- 
wold,  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary. 1801. 

The  most  important  acts  of  Congress,  from  November,  1800,  to  March 
3,  1801,  were  the  following :  An  additional  law  relating  to  the  federal  ju- 
diciary, which  divided  the  United  States  into  six  circuits,  and  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  three  judges  in  each,  leaving  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  to  exercise  power  as  a  court  of  appeals,  and  for  the  correction  of  er- 
rors. An  act  for  a  naval  peace  establishment,  by  which  the  president  was 
empowered,  when  he  should  think  it  safe  and  proper,  to  sell  the  ships  of 
the  United  States,  except  thirteen  of  the  largest  frigates ;  that  six  of  these 
be  hauled  up  and  dismantled,  and  the  others  retained  in  service.  An  act 
for  continuing  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  directing  the  mode  of  es- 
timating foreign  coins ;  for  extending  routes  for  conveying  the  public  mails ; 
and  for  erecting  several  new  lighthouses  on  the  seacoasts. 

The  subject  of  erecting  a  mausoleum  or  ^nonument  to  the  memory  of 
Washington,  was  frequently  discussed  in  Congress  during  this  session.  It 
was  voted,  by  the  house  of  representatives,  to  erect  a  mausoleum,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  sen- 
ate rejected  the  plan,  and  decided  in  favor  of  a  monument,  as  it  would  be 
less  expensive,  and  voted  only  fifly  thousand  dollars  to  complete  it.* 

Between  the  13th  of  February  and  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  President 
Adams  appointed,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  all  the  judges  for  the  new 
courts,  and  the  commissions  were  issued.  The  individuals  selected  for 
these  offices  were  men  of  high  standing,  but  the  law  was  condemned  by 
the  democratic  party,  and  the  judges  were  called  "  the  midnight  judges  of 
John  Adams,"  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  time  of  appointment,  at  the  close 
of  his  official  duties.  In  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  under 
which  they  were  appointed,  these  judges  lost  their  offices,  in  the  early 
part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1801,  the  votes  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent were  counted,  in  the  senate-chamber,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  when,  the  tellers  having  announced  the  result,  the  vice-pres- 
ident (Mr.  Jefferson)  declared,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr 

*  Bmdford. 
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being  equal  in  ihe  niiinber  of  voles,  it  ramained  for  tlte  house  of  rcpre- 
aeniativea  lo  determine  (he  choice.  ThoroupoD,  the  members  of  ihe  house 
relumed  to  their  chamber,  wheD  it  waa  kscoruined  that  1 04  members  wtir« 
present,  one  deceased,  and  one  absent,  from  sickness.  The  firel  ballot, 
(being  by  states,  according  to  the  consiilulion)  was  eight  stales  for  Mr. 
JefTerson,  six  states  for  Mr.  Burr,  and  two  divided,  which  result  conUiiu»d 
to  be  the  same  afler  balloting  thirty-five  limes.  The  niunber  of  those 
who  voted  for  Burr  waa  53,  all  federalists,  and  51  for  Jelferson,  ail  rcpub^ 
licans,  or  democrats,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  On  the  3Cth  ballot, 
which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  February,  several  of  the  members  who 
had  voted  for  Burr,  withdrew  their  opposition  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, by  putting  in  blank  voles,  in  consequence  of  which,  there  appeared 
for  Jefferson  ten  slates,  for  Burr  four,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
■etts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  there  were  two  blanks,  vii., 
Delaware  and  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  thereupon  elected 
president,  and  Colonel  Burr  vice-president,  for  four  years  from  the  fourth 
of  March,  IBOl. 

The  friends  of  llie  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  generally  supported 
Colonel  Burr,  without  any  concert  or  understanding  with  him,  but  believ- 
ing him  to  be  more  in  favor  of  the  policy  before  pursued,  than  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, particularly  on  the  subject  of  commerce. 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  much  difference  of 
opinion  still  prevails  ;  but  viewing  it  in  continuation  of  that  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Bradford,  in  his  history  of  the  federal  Government,  remarks: — 
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The  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  president  of  the  United  States,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructiye  among  those  of  the  distinguished 
persons  whose  names  are  identified  with  American  history.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  this  extraordinary  man,  as  well  as  in  the  events  of  his  life,  we  are 
presented  with  a  combination  of  philosophical  attainments  and  pc^tical 
talents,  of  benevolent  feelings,  and  ambitious  aspirations,  rarely  found 
united  in  the  same  individual,  and  still  more  rarely  resulting  in  the  popck 
lar  veneration  bestowed  upon  his  name  by  a  large  portion  of  his  country- 
men ;  while  by  others  he  has  been  regarded  in  an  unfavorable  light  as  a 
statesman  and  a  ruler,  particularly  in  the  effect  of  his  political  principles 
upon  the  American  people,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  an  astonishing 
ascendency. 

The  family  of  Jefferson  were  among  the  early  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain  to  Virginia.  "  The  tradition  in  my  father's  family,"  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  says,  in  his  own  memoirs,  "  was,  that  their  ancestor  came  to 
this  country  from  Wales,  and  from  near  the  mountain  of  Snowdon ;  but 
the  first  particular  information  I  have  of  any  ancestor,  was  of  my  grand- 
father, who  lived  at  the  place  in  Chesterfield  called  Osborne's,  and  owned 
the  lands,  afterward  the  glebe  of  the  parish.  He  had  three  sons :  Thomas, 
who  died  young ;  Field,  who  settled  on  the  waters  of  the  Roanoke, 
and  left  numerous  descendants ;  and  Peter,  my  father,  who  settled  on  the 
lands  I  still  own,  called  Shadwell,  adjoining  my  present  residence.  He 
was  bom  February  29,  1707-8,  and  intermarried,  1739,  with  Jane  Ran- 
dolph, of  the  age  of  ]  9,  daughter  of  Isham  Randolph,  one  of  the  seven 
sons  of  that  name  and  family  settled  in  Goochland.  They  traced  their 
pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  which  let  every  one  ascribe 
the  faith  and  merit  he  chooses." 

At  the  above-named  place,  ShadweU,  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  bom,  on  the  2d  of  April  (old  style),  1743.     His 


■i.  In  ihe  spring  of  1760,  he  entered  William  and  Mary  Cc 
continued  Iwo  years.  Dr.  William  Small,  of  ScoUand,  wa; 
i)f  malhemalics,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  "  i 
in  most  of  ihe  useful  branches  of  science,  with  a  happy 
Tcct  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  an  enlarge 
ral  mind.  He,  most  happily  for  me,"  he  adds, "  became  soon  stt 
]c,  and  made  me  his  daily  companion  when  not  engaged  in  the  sc 
from  his  conversation  I  got  my  first  views  of  ihe  enpaiiBion  o 
?,  and  of  the  system  of  tilings  in  which  we  are  placed.  He  rcl 
Europe  in  1762,  having  previously  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
s  lo  me,  by  procuring  for  me,  from  his  most  intimate  friend,  C 
the,  a  reception  as  a  student  at  law  under  hia  direction,  and  introc 
lo  the  acquaintance  and  familiar  table  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the 
1  who  had  ever  fiUed  that  office.  Mr.  Wythe  continued  lo  1 
tiful  and  beloved  mentor  in  youth,  and  my  most  affectionate 
>ugh  Ufe.  In  1767,  he  led  mo  into  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  1 
the  general  court,  at  which  1  continued  until  the  revolution  shut 

'  It  has  been  thought,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made 
nl  ihe  bar ;  hut  the  coao  was  far  otherwise.  There  are  still  ex 
own  fair  and  neat  hand,  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  a  number 
nenis  which  were  delivered  by  him  at  the  bar,  upon  some  of  th 
ricaie  questions  of  the  law;  which,  if  they  shall  ever  see  th( 
J  vindicate  his  claim  to  the  drst  honors  of  his  profession.  It 
was  not  distinguished  in  popular  debate ;  why  he  was  not  so,  ha 
;n  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  have  not  seen  his  eloquence 
r,  and  heard  it  in  conversation.  He  had  all  the  attributes  of  lh< 
d  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  which  are  essential  lo  eloquence  of  th 
.  ,.,i„.      TKo  nnlw  AaCfrt  waji  a  ohvsicol  One  :  he  wanted  voltt 
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pmposes  of  judicial  debate ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  the 
service  of  his  country  had  not  called  him  away  so  soon  from  his  profes- 
sion, his  fame  as  a  lawyer  would  now  have  stood  upon  the  same  distin- 
guished groimd  which  he  confessedly  occupies  as  a  statesman,  an  author, 
and  a  scholar. 

''  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  appearance,"  the  same  writer  remarks, 
"  the  society  of  Virginia  was  much  diversified,  and  reflected  pretty  dis- 
tinctly an  image  of  that  of  England.  There  was,  first,  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, shadowing  forth  the  order  of  English  nobility ;  then  the  sturdy 
yeomanry,  common  to  them  both ;  and  last,  a  fatculum  of  beings,  as  they 
were  called  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  corresponding  with  the  mass  of  the  English 
plebeians. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  birth,  belonged  to  the  aristocracy :  but  the  idle  and 
voluptuous  life  which  marked  that  order  had  no  charms  for  a  mind  like 
his.  He  relished  better  the  strong,  unsophisticated,  and  racy  character 
of  the  yeomanry,  and  attached  himself,  of  choice,  to  that  body.  He  was 
a  republican  and  a  philanthropist,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his  character. 
He  read  with  a  sort  of  poetic  illusion,  which  identified  him  with  every 
scene  that  his  author  spread  before  him.  Enraptured  with  the  brighter 
ages  of  republican  Greece  and  Rome,  he  had  followed  with  an  aching 
heart  the  march  of  history  which  had  told  him  of  the  desolation  of  those 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  ;  and  had  read,  with  dismay  and  indignation, 
of  that  swarm  of  monarchies,  the  progeny  of  the  Scandinavian  hive,  under 
which  genius  and  liberty  were  now  everywhere  crushed.  He  loved  his 
own  country  with  a  passion  not  less  intense,  deep,  and  holy,  than  that  of  his 
great  compatriot  (John  Adams)  :  and  with  this  love  he  combined  an  ex- 
panded philanthropy  which  encircled  the  globe.  From  the  working  of 
the  strong  energies  within  him,  there  arose  an  early  vision,  too,  which 
cheered  his  youth  and  accompanied  him  through  life — the  vision  of  eman- 
cipated man  throughout  the  world."* 

While  he  was  a  student  of  law  at  Williamsburg,  in  1765,  Mr.  Jefferson 
heard  the  celebrated  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Virginia  house  of 
delegates,  against  the  stamp-act ;  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  Henry, 
he  from  that  time  stood  forward  as  a  champion  for  his  country. 

In  1769,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  his  county  to  represent  them 
in  the  legislature  of  the  colony,  a  station  that  he  continued  to  fill  up  to  the 
period  of  the  revolution.  In  that  capacity  he  made  an  effort,  which  was 
not  successful,  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Virginia. 

In  January,  1772,  Mr.  Jefferson  married  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  a  widow 
of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Wayles,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Virginia,  who  left  her  a  considerable  fortune. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1773,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  first  committee  of  correspondence  established  by  the  colonial  legisla- 

*  Wirt's  Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
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lii'tLiizis  from  their  provincial  canvention,  moved  a  resolution  ii 

till'  it  [dependence  of  the  colonies,  that  question  was  taken  n 

■*s.  iind,  after  debate,  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  of  whom 

on  was  chosen  chainnaa.     The  committee,  whose  Dames  are  g 

biography  of  Mr,  Adams,  requested  Mr.  Jefferson  to  prepare 

■atiitn  of  Independence.     To  tUta  he  consented,  although  then 

i  youngest  members  of  Congress,  and  his  draught  of  that  pi 

is  the  principal  monument  of  his  fame,  was  accepted  by  the  i 

'  and  by  Congress,  with  few  amendments,  and  finally  adopted  oi 

July,  1776. 

e  new  state  government  of  Virginia  having  been  organized  the  t 

while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  Congress,  and  he  having  been  eleci 

ler  of  the  legislature,  where  he  thought  ho  could  be  useful  in  fra 

iW9  required  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  he  resignei 

in  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  Oct 

li^  Blation  he  acted  as  one  of  &  commission  for  revising  the  lav 

ommon  wealth. 

nong  the  laws  proposed  by  him,  and  adopted,  were  those  prohil 
uture  importation  of  slaves ;  for  abolishing  the  law  of  primogen 
providing  for  the  equal  partition  of  inheritances  ;  for  establishii 
lis  freedom  ;  and  for  a  system  of  general  education  ;  which  lost 
wia  never  carried  into  practice  in  the  state, 
he  benevolence  of  Mr.  JefTerson's  character  is  shown  in  a  trans 
ah  took  place  in  1779.  Congress  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  ret 
rountry  the  British  troops  who  were  captured  at  Saratoga  on  tli 
l-er  of  Burgoyne,  until  the  British  government  ratified  the  sgre 
bcir  commanding  officer.  These  troops  were  renioved  into  tlu 
of  the  county,  and  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  in  the  immediate  v 
"■         '-  —-:-'"""»    mil  udnctsd  foT  theii  residflnes. 
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determined,  as  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  Ckmgress,  to  remore 
the  prisoners  to  another  state,  or  to  some  other  part  of  Virginia.  This 
intention  was  heard  by  the  officers  and  men  with  distress,  and  with 
regret  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  neighbors.  He  therefore  addressed  a 
letter  to  Groyemor  Henry,  in  which  he  stated,  in  earnest  and  feeling 
language,  the  inhumanity  and  impolicy  of  the  proposed  measure.  This 
appeal  was  successful,  and  the  troops  were  suffered  to  remain  at  Char^ 
lottesville.  From  the  British  officers  Mr.  Jefferson  received  many  let- 
ters of  thanks  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality,  which  they  did  not  for- 
get in  his  subsequent  visit  to  Europe.  "When  the  time  arrived  for  their 
leaving  Virginia  to  return  to  England,  the  officers  united  in  a  letter  of  re- 
newed thanks  and  respectful  &rewell  to  him.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Jefferson 
said :  '*  The  little  attentions  you  are  pleased  to  magnify  so  much,  never 
deserved  a  mention  or  thought.  Opposed  as  we  happen  to  be,  in  our  sen- 
timents of  duty  and  honor,  and  anxious  for  contrary  events,  I  shall,  never- 
theless, sincerely  rejoice  in  every  circumstance  of  happiness  and  safety 
which  may  attend  you  personally." 

On  the  first  of  June,  1779,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
to  succeed  Patrick  Henry,  the  first  republican  governor  of  Virginia.  Af- 
iex  holding  the  office  two  years,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  soon  after- 
ward he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  a  company  of  350  British  cavalry, 
who  were  seat  into  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  and  making 
prisoners  the  members  of  assembly  at  Charlottesville.  No  one  was  taken, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  pursued,  escaped  on  his  horse,  through  the  woods 
at  Carter's  mountain.  He  was  the  same  year  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  in  reply  to  cer- 
tain questions  addressed  to  him  by  M.  de  Marbois,  the  secretary  of  lega- 
tion from  France  in  the  United  States,  embracing  a  general  view  of  its 
geography,  natural  productions,  statistics,  government,  history,  and  laws. 
This  little  work,  which  has  been  very  generally  admired  for  its  style  and 
variety  of  information,  was  soon  after  published,  both  in  French  and 
English. 

He  had,  in  1776,  declined  the  appoinUnent  of  commissioner,  with  Frank- 
lin and  Deane,  to  negotiate  treaties  with  France.  In  1782,  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  join  those  who  were  in  Europe, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  but  intelligence  having 
been  received  that  preliminaries  had  been  signed.  Congress  dispensed 
with  his  leaving  the  United  States. 

Having  been  again  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress,  in  1783,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Brit^ 
ain  was  referred;  and  on  the  report  of  this  committee  the  treaty  was 
unanimously  ratified.  In  1784,  he  wrote  notes  on  the  establishment  of  a 
coinage  for  the  United  States,  and  proposed  a  different  money  unit  ftom 


w  IS  appointed  by  Congress,  in  May,  1784,  with  Adams  and  1* 
iiiiiiister  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  wit] 

I  :i"»iis.     In  July  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Europe,  with  his  c 

ii-  I,  and  joined  the  other  commissioners,  at  Paris,  in  August. 

urns  were  only  successful  with  Prussia  and  Morocco.     In  M 
,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  succeed  Dr.  Fra 

inister  at  the  French  court,  and  remained  in  France  until 

.789. 

iring  his  residence  in  Paris,  his  society  was  eourted  by  Cond 

inbert,  Morrellet,  and  other  distinguished  literary  and  scientific 
ranee  ;  and  in  the  gayety,  learning,  taste,  elegance,  and  hospital 
.,  he  found  the  pleasures  most  congenial  to  his  dispositio^.  ] 
h  of  October,  1789,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  foe  a  short 
eturned  to  the  United  States.  He  arrived  at  Norfolk  OB  the  3: 
inber,  and  on  his  way  home  received  from  President  Washing 

() tiering  him  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  state,  at  the  orgs 
of  the  federal  government  under  the  constitution,  which  had 
Illy  been  adopted.  His  inclinations  were  to  return  to  France,  af 
,  which  was  left  at  his  option  by  the  president,  but  he  finally  c< 
:o  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Washington  that  he  should  accept  th 
s  cabinet  offered  to  him.  His  reports,  while  secretary  of  sta 
urrency,  on  weights  and  measures,  on  the  fisheries,  aad  on  coi 
restrictions,  as  well  as  his  correspondence  with  foreign  min 

ample  proofs  of  his  ability  as  a  statesman.  In  1790,  Mr.  Jef 
nipanied  President  Washington  on  a  visit  to  Rhode  Island,  afli 

had  accepted  the  federal  constitution.     In  1791,  being  called 

)r(sidcnt  for  his  opinion  on  the  act  passed  by  Congress establis! 

)nal  bank,  he  made  a  written  communication,  objecting  to  the  1 

as  unconstitutional.     The  bill  was,  however,  approved  by  Pre 
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enl  Washington.  The  opposition  to  the  federal  administration  assumed 
an  organized  form  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  By  his  advice, 
^.V  the  opposition  party,  which  had  been  called  anti-federalists^  claimed  the 
name  of  republicans,  while  their  federal  opponents  called  them  democrats^ 
after  that  name  was  introduced  here  from  France.  The  term  democrat 
was  seldom  used  or  countenanced  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  1796,  the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  him  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  president,  but  as  Mr.  Adams  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  that  gentleman  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  vice-presi- 
denty  for  four  years  from  March  4,  1797.  During  that  period,  when  not 
presiding  in  the  senate,  his  time  was  passed  it  his  favorite  retreat  at  Mon- 
ticello.  He  wrote  a  manual  for  the  senate,  which  has  ever  since  been 
the  standard  guide  of  Congress,  as  well* as  other  political  bodies,  in  the 
rules  for  transacting  business. 

In  1800,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  nominated  by  his  party,  for  president, 
and  received  a  majority  of  votes  over  Mr.  Adams.  The  votes  for  Mr.  Jef- 
fsison  and  Colonel  Burr,  the  republican  cfandBdates  for  president  and  vice- 
president,  being  equal,  the  house  of  representatives,  as  then'  required  by 
the  constitution,  were  called  upon  to  decide  which  should  be  president. 
When  the  election  came  on  in  the  house,  the  political  opponents  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  voted  £or  Burr ;  but  on  the  36th  ballot,  the  opposition  being  par- 
tially withdrawal  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  president,  and  Colonel  Burr 
became,  of  course,  vice-president. 

Of  the  events  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  we  shall  speak  in  an- 
other place.  He  was  re-elected  president  in  1804,  and  retired  finally 
from  public  life  March  4,  1809.  The  remaining  seventeen  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  the  tranquillity  of  Monticello.  *'  Here,"  says  Mr. 
Webster,  "  he  lived  as  became  a  wise  man.  Surrounded  by  affectionate 
friends,  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  undiminished,  with  uncom- 
mon health,  and  unbroken  spirits,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  largely  the  rational 
pleasures  of  life,  and  to  partake  in  that  public  prosperity  which  he  had  so 
much  contributed  to  produce.  His  kindness  and  hospitality,  the  charm 
of  his  conversation,  the  ease  of  his  manners,  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
menta,  and  especially  the  full  store  of  revolutionary  incidents  which  he 
possessed,  and  which  he  knew  when  and  how  to  dispense,  rendered  his 
abode  in  a  high  degree  attractive  to  his  admiring  countrymen,  while  his 
public  and  scientific  character  drew  toward  him  every  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated traveller  from  abroad.*' 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  extensive  through  life.  In 
his  latter  years  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  letters 
between  the  two  ex-presidents  which  were  published,  are  of  the  most 
friendly  character. 

The  principal  object  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  an  interest  in  his  de- 
clining years,  was  that  of  a  system  of  education  in  Virginia,  especially  in 

Vol.  I.— 10 


•y  (  ongross  for  $30,000,  ana  in  10-6^  nu  ap|/i.^v*  .^  ... 

;;!  I  tor  leave  to  dispose  of  his  estate  at  Monticello  by  lottery 
'-  Ixing  sacrificed  in  payment  of  his  debts.  His  request  ' 
.  !iut  his  earthly  career  was  closed  before  Ids  wishes  could  be  < 
ij  cU'ect.  After  a  short  ilhaess,  he  died  the  following  4th  of  J 
tie  aniversary  of  that  day  which  fifty  years  before  had  been  1 
leinorable  by  that  declaration  of  independence  which  had  emi 
n  his  pen.  We  have  mentioned  in  another  place  the  remark] 
ence  that  his  compatrioC,  John  Adams,  died  on  the  same  day. 
j)rivate  memorandmn  left  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  he  desired  that  a  iu 

obelisk  might  be  erected  over  his  remains,  with  the  following 
m : — 

Here  was  buried 

Thomas  Jefferson, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^ 

Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 

e  age  of  Mr.  Jefierson  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  little 
v'-three  years.     His  wife  died  in  1782,  leaving  three  daughters 
tiuin  died  young,  one  married  John  W.  Eppes,  and  the  otlier  Th 
andolph,  both  of  Virginia,  the  latter  afterward  governor  of  the 
E])pes  died  in  1804,  while  Mr.  Jefierson  was  president;  Mrs. 
1  survived  him. 

person  Mr.  Jefierson  was  beyond  the  ordinary  dimensions,  beii 
two  inches  in  height,  thin,  but  well  formed,  erect  in  his  carriag 
•sing  in  his  appearance.  His  complexion  was  fair,  his  hair,  ori| 
l)i!canie  white  and  silvery  in  old  age  ;  his  eyes  were  light 
riling  with  intelligence,  and  beaming  with  philanthropy ;  his  no 

^~'~  — ^'"^trtT^onpfi  indicated  gre 
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his  disposition.  To  his  slaves  he  was  an  indulgent  master.  As  a  neigh- 
bor, he  was  much  estectaed  for  his  liberality  and  friendly  offices.  As  a 
friend,  he  was  ardent  and  unchangeable ;  and  as  a  host,  the  munificence 
of  his  hospitality  was  carried  to  the  excess  of  self-impoverishment.  He 
possessed  great  fortitude  of  mind,  and  his  command  of  .temper  was  such 
that  he  was  never  seen  in  a  passion. 

As  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  votary  of  science,  he  acquired  high  distinction. 
In  the  classics,  and  in  several  European  languages,  as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matics, he  attained  a  proficiency  not  common  to  American  students. 

With  regard  to  his  political  opinions,  and  his  character  as  a  statesman, 
his  countrymen  have  widely  differed  in  their  estimates.  By  some  per- 
sons he  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  pure,  amiable,  dignified, 
wise,  and  patriotic  of  men.  By  others  he  has  been  considered  as  re- 
markably defective  in  the  qualities  which  dignify  and  adorn  human  life, 
and  as  one  of  the  ihost  wrong-headed  statesmen  that  ever  lived.  Poster- 
i^  will  judge  which  of  these  opinions  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong.  His 
pritings  which,  agreeably  to  directions  led  by  him,  have  been  published 
since  his  death,  afford  ample  materials '  for  judging  of  his  character. 
They  consist  of  four  volumes,  octavo,  of  correspondence,  anaSf  Slc, 

The  religious  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  peculiar  and  eccentric. 
His  writings  show  that  he  was  a  free-thinker,  with  a  preference  for  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  unitarianism.  '  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  says :  "  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  your  pamphlets  on  the  subjects  of  unitarianism,  and  to 
express  my  gratification  with  your  efforts  for  the  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity  in  your  quarter.  And  a  strong  proof  of  the  solidity  of  the 
primitive  faith  is  its  restoration,  as  soon  as  a  nation  arises  which  vindi- 
cates to  itself  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  its  external  divorce 
from  civil  authority.  I  confidently  expect  that  the  present  generation  will 
see  unitarianism  become  the  general  religion  of  the  United  States." 

In  a  letter  to  William  Short,  dated  April,  1820,  when  alluding  to  the 
subject  of  religion,  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks :  "  But  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  with  him  [Jesus]  in  all  his  doctrines.  I  am  a  materialist ; 
he  takes  the  side  of  spiritualism ;  he  preaches  the  efilicacy  of  repentance 
toward  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  I  require  a  counterpoise  of  good  works  to  re- 
deem it,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  the  innocence  of  his  character,  the  purity  and 
sublimity  of  his  moral  precepts,  the  eloquence  of  his  inculcations,  the 
beauty  of  the  apologues  in  which  he  conveys  them,  that  I  so  much  ad- 
mire ;  sometimes,  indeed,  needing  indulgence  to  eastern  hyperbolism.  My 
eulogies,  too,  may  be  foimded  on  a  postulate  which  all  may  not  be  ready 
to  grant.  Among  the  sayings  and  discourses  imputed  to  him  by  his  biog- 
raphers, I  find  many  passages  of  fine  imagination,  correct  morality,  and  of 
the  most  lovely  benevolence  ;  and  others,  again,  of  so  much  ignorance,  so 
much  absurdity,  so  much  untruth,  charlatanism,  and  imposture,  as  to  pro- 
nounce it  impossible  that  such  contradictions  should  have  proceeded  from 


113  by  man." 

.)ll<iwiag  is  an  extract  from  the  last  letter  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  writ 
ilay!i  previous  to  his  desth : — 

"  MoNTiCELLo,  June  24,  1826 
PECTBD  Six  :  The  kind  inntotian  1  leceiTod  from  you,  on 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  to  be  present  with  them  at  their  c( 
on  ihe  fiftieth  aimiversary  of  American  independence,  as  one 
viving  signers  of  an  instrument  pregnant  with  our  uwn,  and 
the  world,  is  most  flattering  to  myself,  and  heightened  by  the  h| 
iccompaniment  proposed  for  iho  comfort  of  such  a  journey.  It  ai 
/  to  the  Hufferings  of  sickness,  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  a  perst 
■Btion  in  the  rejoicings  of  that  day.  Bui  acquiescence  is  a  d' 
circumstances  not  placed  among  those  we  are  permitted  to  cont 
lai  day  be  to  the  world,  what  1  belieTe  it  will  be  (to  some  p 
,  to  others  later,  but  finally  to  all)  the  signal  of  arousing  mei 
be  chains  tmder  which  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition  had 
.  them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  blessings  and  seci 
'govonmient.  For  ourselves,  let  the  annual  return  of  this  dai 
afresh  our  lecollectiinia  of  these  rights,  and  an  undiminished  d 
I  them.  "  Th.  JEFruum 

Mr.  Wbiohtmam." 
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INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

AiARCH   4,    1801. 

Uriends  amd  FeUaw-Citizens : — 

Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first  executive  office  of  our 
country,  I  avail  myself  of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens which  is  here  assembled,  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  favor 
with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look  toward  me,  to  declare  a  sin- 
cere consciousness  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents,  and  that  I  approach 
it  with  those  anxious  and  awful  presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the 
charge  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so  justly  inspire.  I  A  rising  na-n 
tion,  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitM  land,  traversing  all  the  seas  witi^  the  \c 
rich  productions  of  their  industry,  engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  o 
feel  power  and  forget  right,  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  eye — when  1  contemplate  these  transcendent  objects,  and 
see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  this  beloved  country  com- 
mitted to  the  issue  and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  1  shrink  from  the  contem- 
plation, and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
Utterly  indeed,  should  I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  1 
here  see  remind  me,  that  in  the  other  high  authorities  provided  by  our 
constitution  I  shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  zeal,  on 
which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties.  To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are 
charged  with  the  sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to  those  associ- 
ated with  you,  1  look  with  encouragement  for  that  guidance  and  support 
which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  we  are  all 
embarked  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  ani- 
mation of  discussion  and  of  exertions  1^  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which 
might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think  freely  and  to  speak  and  to 
write  what  they  think ;  but  this  being  now  decided         " 
nation,  announced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution, 
course,  arrange  themselves  under  the  will  of  the  law, 
mon  efforts  for  the  common  good.     All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred 
principle,  that  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail, 
that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable ;  that  the  minority  possess 
their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which 
would  be  oppression.     Let  us,  then,  fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one  heart 


ind  to  speak  and  to 

by  the  voice  of  the  ~| 
stitution,  all  will,  of     p 
',  and  unite  in  com-     I 
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li  •  .1.1  slioro  ;  tliat  tins  siiouKi  uv  mun 
■  •:!:<  rs  ;  iliat  this  sliouM  divido  opinions  as  to  measures  of  sa 
'    x    iitrci-rncr  ol' opinion  is  not  a  difTcn  ncc  of  principle.     We 
■'\  '  ill'i  n  nt  nann  s  Im'thn  irt)f  tTn*  same  principh*.      We  are  al 
TiT^:      ue  are  all  fr(l<Talists^      If  there  !)e  anv  anionij  us  who  \v 
»>  dissolve  this   Union  or  to  change  its  repuhlican  form,  let  t 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opi 
e  tolerated  where  reason  is  led  free  to  combat  it.     I  know,  ind 
)ine  honest  jnen  fear  that  a  republican  government  can  not  be  stn 
lis  government  is  not  strong  enough.     But  would  the  honest  pat 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  government  w 
>  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear 
overnnient,  the  world's  best  ho])e,  may  by  possibility  want  encr^ 
rve  itself?     I  trust  not.     I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  stroi 
nnient  on  earth.     I  believe  it  the  only  one  where  every  man,  a 
I'  til*'  laws,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and.  would 
ions  of  the  public  order  as  Ids  own  personal  concern.   (Sometin 
d  that  man  can  not  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  Himself. 
n  n,  be  trusted  with  the  govehiment  of  others  ?     Or  have  we  1 
is  in  the  forms  of  kings  to  govern  him  ?     Let  history  answei 
ion. 

t  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence  pursue  our  own  feden 
)liean  principles,  our  attaclunent  to  our  union  and  representative 
irnt.     Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide  ocean  from  the 
itini^  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe;  too  high-minded  to  e 
lei^radations  of  the  others  ;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with 
il:!i  for  our  descendants  to  the  hundredth  and  thousandth  gener 
naining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own 
lo  the  acquisitions  of  our  industry^  to  honor  and  confidence  frc 
)w-(  itizons,  resulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions  and 
ie  ot'  them ;  enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indee 
ti.-M  d  in  various  fonns,  yet  all  of  them  including  honesty,  trutl 
nee.  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man ;  acknowledging  and  ador 
ruling  Providence,  wliich  ])y  all  its  dispensations  proves  tha 
ts  in  iho  happiness  of  man  here  and  his  greater  happiness  her 

.ou.,rv  to  make  us  a  hap 
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understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  oy  ywwmment,  and  \ 
consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  adminittratiaa.  t  will  com- 
press them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they  wilMSear  *itating  the  gen- 
eral principle,  hut  not  all  its  limitations.  Equal  atid  exact  justice  to  all 
men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political ;  peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship,  with  all  nations — entangling  alliances  with 
none  ;  the  support  of  the  state  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most 
competent  administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bul-* 
warks  against  anti-republican  tendencies  ;  the  preservation  of  the  general 
government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election 
by  the  people — a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by 
the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided  ;  abso- 
lute acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority — the  vital  principle  of 
^  republics,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle 
and  immediate  parent  of  despotism  ;  a  well-disciplined  militia — our  best 
reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may  re- 
lieve them  ;  tj}^  anprftmacy  of  the  civil  ojtfli  the  military  aut^lority ;  econ- 
omy in  the  public  expensOi  filtt  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened ;  tne  honest 
payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  and  of^ommerce  as  its  handmaid  ;  the  diffu- 
sion of  information  ajiid^e^alTaignmenrof  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press  ;  freedom  of  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus  ;  and  trial  by  juries  impartially 
selected — these  principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone 
belfii^us^  and  guided  our  steps  thrpu^an  age  of  revolution  and  reforma^ 
tipn*.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  iiave  been 
devoted  to  their  attainment.  They  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political 
faith — the  text  of  civil  instruction — the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the 
services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments 
of  e^or  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the  road 
v^ch  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assigned  me.  With 
experience  enough  in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  difficulties  of 
this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to  expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to 
the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  frota  this  station  with  the  reputation  and 
the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to  that'  high  con- 
fidence reposed  in  our  first  and  great  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre- 
eminent services  had  entit]0ll"tiim  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love, 
and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history,  I 
ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  finnness  and  effect  to  the  legal 
administration  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often  go  wrong  through  defect  of 
judgment.  When  right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose 
positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  groimd.  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional ;  and  your 
support' against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would 
not  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  ia' 
a  consolation  to  me  for  the  past ;  and  my  future  solicitude  will  be  to  re- 
tain the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  con- 
ciliate that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be 
instrumental  to  the  happine^  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronase  of  your  good  will,  1  advance  with  obe- 
dience to  the  work,  ready  to  rttue  fzom  it  whenever  you  become  sensible 
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iiK  imvenient  the  mode  heretofore  practised  of  making  by  p( 
<  >^   the  first  communication  between  the  legislative   and   ex< 
rh.  >,  [  have  adopted  thai  by  message,  as  used  on  all  subsequ 
Diis  through  the  session.     In  doing  this,  I  have  had  principal 
le  (convenience  of  the  legislature,  to  the  economy  of  their  time,  t 
>f  from  the  embarrassment  of  immediate  answers  on  subjects  i 
r  before  them,  and  to  the  benefits  thence  resulting  to  the  public 
sting  that  a  procedure  founded  in  these  motives  will  meet  their 
on,  1  beg  leave,  through  you^  sir,  to  communicate  the  enclosed  m< 
1  the  documents  accompanying  it,  to  the  honorable  the  senat 
r  you  to  accept,  for  yourself  and  them,  the  homage  of  my  high  i 
consideration. 

THOMAS  JEFFERS 
Hon.  the  President  of  the  Senate. 


FIRST    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

December  8,  1801. 

Uow' Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresejUatives  :^^ 

[  r  is  a  circumstance  of  sincere  gratification  to  me,  that  on  meet 
'at  council  of  our  nation,  I  am  able  to  announce  to  them,  on  groi 
isonable  certainty,  that  the  wars  and  troubles  which  have  for  8 
ars  afHicted  our  sister  nations  have  at  length  come  to  an  end,  i 
'  (ommunications  of  peace  and  commerce  are  once  more  opening 
?n).     While  we  devoutly  return  thanks  to  the  beneficent  Being  i 
en  pleased  to  breathe  into  them  the  spirit  of  conciliation  aii»d 
ss,  we  are  bound  with  peculiar  gratitude  to  be  thankful  to  him 
»ii  peace  has  been  preserved  through  so  perilous  a  season,  and  o 
rniitted  quietly  to  cultivate  the  ear&i  and  to  practise  and  improi 
ts  which  tend  to  increase  our  comforts.     The  assurances,  inc 
t'ndly  disposition,  received  from  all  the  powers  with  Whom  i 
incipal  relations,  had  inspired  a  confidence  that  our  peace  wi 
-1-1  ..^»  i.o,.^  K<^nn  disturbed.     But  a  cessation  of  the  irregularitit 
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Among  our  Indian  neighbors,  also,  a  spirit  of  peace  and  ftiendsbip  gen- 
erally prevails  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  continued  efforts  to 
introduce  among  them  the  implements  and  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and 
of  the  household  arts,  have  not  been  without  success ;  that  they  are  be- 
coming  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  this  dependence  for 
clothing  and  subsistence  over  the  precarious  resources  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing ;  and  already  we  are  able  to  announce,  that  instead  of  that  constant 
diminution  of  their  numbers,  produced  by  their  wars  and  their  wants,  some 
of  them  begin  to  experience  an  increase  of  population.    • 

To  this  state  of  general  peace  with  which  we  have  been  blessed,  one 
only  exception  exists.  Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Barbary  states, 
had  come  forward  with  demands  unfounded  either  in  right  or  in  compact, 
and  had  permitted  itself  to  denounce  war,  on  our  failure  to  comply  before 
a  given  day.  The  style  of  the  demand  admitted  but  one  answer.  I  sent 
a  small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  assurances  to 
that  power  of  our  sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace,  but  with  orders  to 
protect  our  commerce  against  the  threatened  attack.  The  measure  was 
seasonable  and  salutary.  The  be^  had  already  declared  war  in  form.  His 
cruisers  were  out.  Two  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  Our  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  blockaded  and  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  peril.  The  ar- 
rival of  our  squadron  dispelled  the  danger.  One  of  the  Tripolitan  cruisers 
having  fallen  in  with  and  engaged  the  small  schooner  Enterprise,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Sterret,  which  had  gone  as  a  tender  to  our  larger 
vessels,  was  captured,  after  a  heavy  slaughter  of  her  men,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  one  on  our  parU  The  bravery  exhibited  by  our  citizens  on 
that  element,  will,  I  trust,  be  a  testimony  to  the  world  that  it  is  not  the 
want  of  that  virtue  which  makes  us  seek  their  peace,  but  a  conscientious 
desire  to  direct  the  energies  of  our  nation  to  the  multiplication  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  not  to  its  destruction.  Unauthorizqid  by  the  constitution, 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  the 
vessel  being  disabled  from  committing  further  hostilities  was  liberated 
with  its  crew.  The  legislature  w^ill  doubtless  consider  whether,  by  au- 
thorizing measures  of  offence  also,  they  will  place  our  force  on  an  equal 
footing  with  that  of  its  adversaries.  I  communicate  all  material  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  important  function  confided 
by  the  constitution  to  the  legislature  exclusively,  their  judgment  may 
form  itself  on  a  knowledge  and  consideration  of  every  circumstance  of 
weight. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  our  situation  with  all  the  other  Barbary  states 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  Discovering  that  some  delays  had  taken  place 
in  the  performance  of  certain  articles  stipulated  by  us,  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  by  immediate  measures  for  fulfilling  them,  to  vindicate  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  considering  the  effect  of  departure  from  stipulation  on  their 
side.  From  the  papers  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  judge  whether  our  treaties  are  regarded  by  them  as  fixing  at  all  the 
measure  of  their  demands,  or  as  guarding  from  the  exercise  of  force  our 
vessels  within  their  power ;  and  to  consider  how  far  it  will  be  safe  and 
expedient  to  leave  our  affairs  with  them  in  their  present  posture. 

I  lay  before  you  the  result  of  the  census  lately  taken  of  our  inhabitants, 
10  a  conformity  with  which  we  are  to  reduce  the  ensuing  rates  of  repre- 
sentation and  taxation.  You  will  perceive  that  the  increase  of  numbers 
during  the  last  ten  years,  proceeding  in  geometrical  ratio,  promises  a  dupli- 
cation in  little  more  than  twenly-two  years.     We  contemplate  this  rapid 
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growth  inil  ihe  prosptcl  it  holds  up  to  us,  not  with  a  view  lo  the  injurka  ^ 
It  ruttj  1  niblo  u&  to  do  lo  others  in  sohib  future  day,  bui  to  the  »illemeiil 
of  tht  titeusivp  country  siill  n-'inaining  vacant  within  our  limils,  to  the 
luultiphi-alions  of  men  susccpiibli.'  of  happiness,  educated  in  the  lore  of 
order   habituated  lo  sell  government,  and  valuing  its  blessings  itbove  all 

( Ither  circumstance!,  coinhined  with  the  increase  of  numbcv«,  have  pro- 
duced ati  augmentation  ul  revenue  arising  from  consumption,  in  b  ratio  far 
bfjoiid  that  of  population  atone,  and  though  the  changes  of  foreign  rola- 
uons  now  tailing  place  so  desirably  for  the  world  may  for  a  season  oflipct 
this  branch  of  revenue,  yel  weighing  all  probabilities  of  expense,  as  well 
OS  of  income,  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  confidence  that  wo  may  now 
safely  dispense  with  all  the  iniemol  taxes,  comprehending  excises,  stamps, 
auctions,  licenses,  carriages,  and  refined  sugars,  lo  which  the  postage  on 
newspapers  may  bo  added  to  faciUtate  the  progress  of  infurnuition,  and  that 
the  remaining  sources  of  revenue  will  bo  sudicienl  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  government,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  pubhc  debts,  and  to  discharge 
the  principals  in  shorter  periods  than  the  laws  or  the  general  expecialioa 
haxl  coiitcDiplnled,  War,  indeed,  and  untoward  events,  may  change  this 
prospect  of  things  and  call  for  expenses  which  the  imposts  coidd  n 
but  sound  principles  will  not  Justify  our  taxing  the  industry  of  our  tcUow- 
citizens  to  accuniulaie  treasure  for  wars  lo  happen  we  kjiow  not  when, 
and  which  might  not  perhaps  happen  but  from  ilie  temptations  offered  by 
that  treasure. 

These  views,  however,  of  reducing  o 
pectalion  thai  a  sensible,  and  at  the  san 
take  place  in  our  habitual  expenditures, 
civil  govcmmeni,  the  army,  and  navy,  h 


r  burdens,  are  formed  on  the  ex- 
s  lime  a  salutary  reduction,   may 
For  this  purpose,  those  of  the 
vill  need  revisai. 
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Considering  the  general  tendency  to  multiply  offices  and  dependencies^ 
and  to  increase  expense  to  the  ultimate  term  of  burden  which  the  citizen 
can  bear,  it  behooves  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  occasion  which  pre- 
sents itself  for  taking  off  the  surcharge  ;  that  it  never  may  be  seen  here 
that,  after  leaving  to  labor  the  smallest  portion  of  its  earnings  on  which  it 
can  subsist,  government  shall  itself  consume  the  residue  of  what  it  was 
instituted  to  guard. 

In  our  care  too  of  the  public  contributions  intrusted  to  our  direction,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  multiply  barriers  against  their  dissipation,  by  appro- 
pritting  specific  sums  to  every  specific  purpose  susceptible  of  definition  ; 
by  disallowing  all  applications  of  money  varying  from  the  appropriation 
in  object  or  transcending  it  in  amount ;  by  reducing  the  undefined  field 
of  contingencies,  and  thereby  circumscribing  discretionary  powers  over 
money ;  and  by  bringing  back  to  a  single  department  all  accountabilities 
for  money  where  the  examination  may  be  prompt,  efficacious,  and  uniform. 

An  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  year,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  will  as  usual  be  laid  before  you. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  late  sales  of  the  public  lands  shows 
that  with  attention  they  may  be  made  an  important  source  of  receipt. 
Among  the  payments,  those  made  in  discharge  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  the  national  debt  will  show  that  the  public  faith  has  been  exactly 
maintained.  To  these  will  be  added  an  estimate  of  appropriations  neces- 
sary for  the  ensuing  year.  This  last  will  of  course  be  effected  by  such 
modifications  of  the  systems  of  expense  as  you  shall  think  proper  to  adopt. 

A  statement  has  been  formed  by  the  secretary  of  war,  on  mature  con- 
sideration, of  all  the  posts  and  stations  where  garrisons  will  be  expedient, 
and  of  the  number  of  men  requisite  for  each  garrison.  The  whole 
amount  is  considerably  short  of  the  present  military  establishment.  For 
the  surplus  no  particular  use  can  be  pointed  out.  For  defence  against 
invasion  their  number  is  as  nothing ;  nor  is  it  conceived  needful  or  safe 
that  a  standing  army  should  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  for  that  purpose. 
Uncertain  as  we  must  ever  be  of  the  particular  point  in  our  circumference 
where  an  enemy  may  choose  to  invade  us,  the  only  force  which  can  be 
ready  at  every  point  and  competent  to  oppose  them,  is  the  body  of  neigh- 
boring citizens  as  formed  into  a  militia.  On  these,  collected  from  the 
parts  most  convenient,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  invading  foe,  it  is 
best  to  rely,  not  only  to  meet  the  first  attack,  but  if  it  threatens  to  be  per- 
manent, to  maintain  the  defence  until  regulars  may  be  engaged  to  relieve 
them.  These  considerations  render  it  important  that  we  should  at  every 
session  continue  to  amend  the  defects  which  from  time  to  time  show 
themselves  in  the  laws  for  regulating  the  militia,  until  they  are  sufficiently 
perfect.  Nor  should  we  now  or  at  any  time  separate,  until  we  can  say 
we  have  done  everything  for  the  militia  which  we  could  do  were  an  ene- 
my at  our  door. 

The  provisions  of  military  stores  on  hand  will  be  laid  before  you,  that 
you  may  judge  of  the  additions  still  requisite. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  our  naval  preparations  should  be 
carried,  some  difiference  of  opinion  may  be  expected  to  appear ;  but  just 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of  every  part  of  the  Union  will  doubtless 
reconcile  all.  A  small  force  will  probably  continue  to  be  wanted  for 
actual  service  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever  annual  sum  beyond  that 
you  may  think  proper  to  appropriate  to  naval  preparations,  would  perhaps 
be  better  employed  in  providing  those  articles  which  may  be  kept  without 
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waste  or  consumpiion,  and  be  in  readiness  when  my  eixigoDCo  calls  iheni 
into  uje.  Progress  has  been  made,  na  wLU  appear  by  papers  now  com- 
municated, in  providing  materials  for  seFenty-four-gun  ships  as  directed 
by  law. 

How  fur  the  authority  giveo  by  the  legislature  for  procuring  and  estab- 
lishing sites  for  naral  purposes  has  been  perfectly  understood  and  pursued 
in  the  execution,  admits  of  some  doubt,  A  statement  of  the  expenses  al- 
ready inctirred  on  that  subject  shall  be  laid  before  you.  1  have  in  certain 
cases  suspended  or  slackened  these  expenditures,  that  the  legislature 
iniglii  determine  whether  so  many  yards  are  necessary  as  bate  been  con- 
teiuplated.  The  works  at  this  place  are  among  those  permitted  to  go  on  ; 
and  five  of  the  seven  frigalea  directed  to  be  laid  up  hare  been  brought  and 
laid  up  here,  where,  besides  the  safety  of  their  position,  they  arc  under 
the  eye  of  the  executive  administration,  as  well  as  of  its  agents,  and  where 
yourselves  also  will  be  glided  by  your  own  view  in  the  legislative  provis- 
ions respecting  them  which  may  from  tijiie  to  time  bo  necessary.  They 
are  preserved  in  siii'h  condition,  as  well  llie  vbhsi'Is  as  wbat*iver  belongs 
to  them,  as  to  be  at  all  times  reody  for  soa  Oil  a  short  warning.  Two 
others  are  yet  to  he  laid  up  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  received  the  re- 
pairs requifliie  to  put  them  also  into  sound  condition,  As  a  superiutundiBg 
officer  will  be  necesaarj-  at  each  yard,  his  duties  and  emoluments,  hither^ 
to  fixed  by  the  executive,  will  be  a  more  proper  subject  for  legislation.  A 
communication  will  also  be  made  of  our  progress  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  respecting  the  vessels  directed  to  be  sold. 

Tho  fortifications  of  our  harbors,  more  or  less  advanced,  present  con- 
siderations of  great  difficulty.  While  some  of  them  are  Oa  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently proportioned  to  the  advantages  of  their  position,  to  the  efficacy  of 
iheir  protection,  and  the  importance  of  the  points  within  it,  others  are  so 
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And  wliile  on  the  judiciary  organization,  it  will  be  worthy  yonr  consider- 
ation, whether  the  protection  of  the  inestimable  institution  of  juries  has 
been  extended  to  all  the  cases  involving  the  security  of  our  persons  and 
proper^.  Their  impartial  selection  also  being  essential  to  their  value,  we 
ought  further  to  consider  whether  that  is  sufficiently  secured  in  those  states 
where  they  are  named  by  a  marshal  depending  on  executive  will,  or  des- 
ignated by  the  court  or  by  officers  dependent  on  them. 

I  can  not  omit  recommending  a  revisal  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of 
naturalization.  Considering  the  ordinary  chances  of  human  life,  a  denial 
of  citizenship  under  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  is  a  denial  to  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  ask  it,  and  controls  a  policy  pursued  from  their 
first  settlement  by  many  of  these  states,  and  still  believed  of  consequence 
to  their  prosperity,  ^d  shall  we  refiise  the  unhappy  fugitives  from  dis- 
tress that  hospitality  which  the  savages  of  the  wilderness  extended  to  our 
fathers  arriving  in  this  land  ?  Shall  oppressed  humanity  find  no  asylum 
on  this  globe  ?  The  constitution,  indeed,  has  wisely  provided  that,  for 
admission  to  certain  offices  of  important  trust,  a  residence  shall  be  required 
sufficient  to  develop  character  and  design.  But  might  not  the  general 
character  and  capabilities  of  a  citizen  be  safely  conununicated  to  every 
one  manifesting  a  bonafide  purpose  of  embarking  his  life  and  fortunes  per- 
manently with  us  ?  with  restrictions,  perhaps,  to  guard  against  the  fraudu- 
lent usurpation  of  our  flag ;  an  abuse  which  brings  so  much  embarrass- 
ment and  loss  on  the  genuine  citizen,  and  so  much  danger  to  the  nation  of 
being  involved  in  war,  that  no  endeavor  should  be  spared  to  detect  and 
suppress  it. 

These,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  matters  respecting  the  state  of  the  nation 
which  I  have  thought  of  importance  to  be  submitted  to  your  consideration 
at  this  time.  Some  others  of  less  moment,  or  not  yet  ready  for  conununi- 
cation,  will  be  the  subject  of  separate  messages.  I  am  happy  in  this 
opportunity  of  committing  the  arduous  affairs  of  our  government  to  the 
collected  wisdom  of  the  Union.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
inform,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  the  legislative  judgment,  nor  to  carry  that 
judgment  into  faithful  execution.  The  prudence  and  temperance  of  your 
discussions  will  promote,  within  your  own  walls,  that  conciliation  which 
so  much  befriends  rational  conclusion ;  and  by  its  example  will  encourage 
among  our  constituents  that  progress  of  opinion  which  is  tending  to  unite 
them  in  object  and  in  will.  That  all  should  be  satisfied  with  any  one  order 
of  things  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  I  indulge  the  pleasing  persuasion  that 
the  great  body  of  our  citizens  will  cordially  concur  in  honest  and  disin- 
terested effi)rts,  which  have  for  their  object  to  preserve  the  general  and 
state  governments  in  their  constitutional  form  and  equilibrium ;  to  main- 
tain peace  abroad,  and  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws  at  home ;  to  estab- 
lish principles  and  practices  of  administration  favorable  to  the  security  of 
liberty  and  property,  and  to  reduce  expenses  to  what  is  necessary  for  the 
useful  purposes  of  government. 
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SECOND    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

Obcinbrk  15,  1802. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreitntatiott  of  the  United  StalM  : — 

Whe.v  wc  assemble  together,  fellow-citizens,  to  consider  tho  state  of 
our  b(!loved  country,  our  just  attentions  are  first  drawn  to  those  pl«Rsing 
circumstances  which  mark  the  goodness  of  that  Being  from  whose  favor 
they  flow,  and  the  large  measure  of  thankfulneas  we  owe  for  his  bounty. 
Another  year  has  come  around,  and  finds  us  still  blcaaed  with  peace  and 
friendship  abroad  ;  kw,  order,  and  religion,  at  home  ;  good  alfcclion  and 
harmony  with  our  Indian  neighbors  ;  our  burdens  lightened,  yet  onr  income 
Buflicieni  for  the  public  wants,  and  the  produce  of  the  year  great  beyond 
example.  These,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  circumstances  under  which  wo 
meet ;  and  we  remark  with  special  satisfaction,  those  which,  under  the 
smiles  of  Providence,  result  from  the  skill,  industry  and  order  of  our  eili- 
zcns,  managing  their  own  atTaiis  in  their  own  way  and  for  their  own  use, 
unembarrassed  by  too  much  regulations,  unoppresaed  by  Hscal  exactions. 
On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  that  portion  of  the  general  car- 
rying trade-  which  had  fallen  to  our  share  during  the  war  was  abridged  by 
the  returning  competition  of  the  belligerent  powers.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  was  just.  But  in  addition  we  find  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
monopolizing  discriminations,  which  in  the  form  of  duties  tend  effeciually 
to  prohibit  the  carrying  thither  our  own  produce  in  our  own  vessels. 
From  exiating  amities,  and  a  spirit  of  justice,  it  is  hoped  that  friendly  dis- 
cussion will  produce  a  fair  and  adequate  reciprocity.  But  should  falae 
calculations  of  interest  defeat  our  hope,  it  rests  with  the  legislature  to  de- 
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the  Tesseki  already  there. '  Subsequent  information,  however,  has  removed 
these  apprehensions  for  the  present.  To  secure  our  commerce  in  that  sea 
with  the  smallest  force  competent,  we  have  supposed  it  best  to  watch 
strictly  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  Still,  however,  the  shallowness  of  their 
coast,  and  the  want  of  smaller  vessels  on  our  part,  has  permitted  some 
cruisers  to  escape  unobserved ;  and  to  one  of  these  an  American  vessel 
unfortunately  fell  a  prey.  The  captain,  one  American  seamen,  and  two 
others  of  color,  remain  prisoners  with  them  unless  exchanged  under  an 
agreement  formerly  made  with  the  bashaw,  to  whom,  on  the  faith  of  that, 
some  of  his  captive  subjects  had  been  restored. 

The  convention  with  the  state  of  Georgia  has  been  ratified  by  their 
legislature,  and  a  repurchase  from  the  Creel^  has  been  consequently  made 
of  a  part  of  the  Tallahassee  county.  In  this  purchase  has  been  also 
comprehended  part  of  the  lands  within  the  fork  of  Oconee  and  Oakmulgee 
rivers.  The  particulars  of  the  contract  will  be  laid  before  Congress  so 
soon  as  they  shall  be  in  a  state  for  communication. 

In  order  to  remove  every  ground  of  difference  possible  with  our  Indian 
neighbors,  I  have  proceeded  in  the  work  of  settling  with  them  and  mark- 
ing the  boundaries  between  us.  That  with  the  Choctaw  nation  is  fixed 
in  one  part,  and  will  be  through  the  whole  in  a  short  time.  The  country 
to  which  their  title  had  been  extinguished  before  the  revolution  is  sufficient 
to  receive  a  very  respectable  population,  which  Congress  will  probably  see 
the  expediency  of  encouraging  so  soon  as  the  limits  shall  be  declared. 
We  are  to  view  this  position  as  an  outpost  of  the  United  States,  surrounded 
by  strong  neighbors  and  distant  from  its  support.  And  how  far  that 
monopoly  which  prevents  population  should  here  be  guarded  against,  and 
actual  habitation  made  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  title,  willbe  for 
your  consideration.  A  prompt  settlement,  too,  of  all  existing  rights  and 
claims  within  this  territory  presents  itself  as  a  preliminary  operation. 

In  that  part  of  the  Indian  territory  which  includes  Yincennes,  the  lines 
settled  with  the  neighboring  tribes  fix  the  extinction  of  their  title  at  a 
breadth  of  twenty-four  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  about  the  same 
length,  parallel  with  and  including  the  Wabash.  They  have  also  ceded 
a  tract  of  four  miles  square,  including  the  salt  springs  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

In  the  department  of  finance  it  is  with  pleasure  I  inform  you  that  the 
receipts  of  external  duties  for  the  last  twelve  months  have  exceeded  those 
of  any  former  year,  and  that  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  also  greater 
than  usual.  This  has  enabled  us  to  answer  all  the  regular  exigiencies  of 
government,  to  pay  from  the  treasury  in  one  year  upward  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars,  principal  and  interest,  of  the  public  debt,  exclusive  of  upward 
of  one  million  paid  by  the  sale  of  bank  stock,  and  making  in  the  whole 
a  reduction  of  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half  of  principal ;  and  to  have 
now  in  the  treasury  four  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  which  are  in  a 
course  of  application  to  a  further  discharge  of  debt  and  current  demands. 
Experience,  too,  so  far,  authorizes  us  to  believe,  if  no  extraordinary  event 
supervenes,  and  the  expenses  which  will  be  actually  incurred  shall  not  be 
greater  than  were  contemplated  by  Congress  at  their  last  session,  that  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in  the  expectations  then  formed.  But  neverthe- 
less, as  the  effect  of  peace  on  the  amount  of  duties  is  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tained, it  is  the  more  necessary  to  practise  every  useful  economy,  and  to 
incur  no  expense  which  may  be  avoided  without  prejudice. 

The  collection  of  the  internal  taxes  having  been  completed  in  some  of 
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the  states,  ihe  officers  employed  in  it  are  of  course  oui 
In  others,  they  will  be  so  sborlly.  But  in  m  few,  whore  the  arrangement 
for  the  direct  tax  had  been  Tetarded,  il  will  titill  bo  Home  time  before  the 
ayBlem  is  closed.  It  has  not  yel  been  thought  iiecessary  to  employ  the 
agent  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  for  uaoBacting  business  in 
Europe  relative  to  debts  and  loans.  Nor  have  we  used  the  power  con- 
fided by  the  same  act,  of  prolonging  the  foreign  debts  by  reloans,  and  of 
redeeinin^,  instead  thereof,  an  ei]ual  sum  of  the  domestic  debt.  Should, 
however,  the  difficultiea  of  remittance  on  so  largo  a  scale  render  it  neces- 
sary at  any  time,  the  power  shall  be  executed,  and  the  money  thus  unem- 
ployed abroad  shall,  in  conformity  with  that  law,  be  faithfully  applied 
tere  in  an  equivalent  extinction  of  domestic  debt.  When  effects  so  sal- 
utary result  from  the  plans  yoti  hare  already  sanctioned,  when  merely  by 
aroiding  false  objects  of  expense  we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax,  with- 
out internal  taxes,  and  without  borrowing,  to  make  targe  and  etfectua]  pay- 
ments toward  the  discharge  of  our  pubhc  debt  and  ihe  emancipation  of 
our  posterity  from  that  moral  canker,  it  is  nn  encouragement,  fellon-ciii- 
zens,  of  the  highest  order,  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun,  in  subslitnling 
economy  for  taxation,  and  in  pursuing  what  is  useful  for  a  nation  placed 
as  we  arc,  rather  than  what  is  practised  by  others  under  difTereut  circum- 
stances. And  whensoever  we  are  destined  to  meet  events  which  shall 
call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our  countrymen,  we  have  the  firmest  reliance 
on  those  energies,  and  the  comfort  of  leaving  fur  calls  like  these  the  ex- 
traordinary resources  of  loana  and  internal  taxes.  In  the  meantime,  by 
payments  of  the  principal  of  our  debt,  we  are  liberating,  annually,  por- 
tions of  the  external  taxes,  and  forming  from  them  a  growing  fund  still 
further  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  extraordinary  resources. 
The  usual  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  last  year,  with 
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Slime,  if  continued,  a  great  ponion  of  the  money  destined  to  naval  pur- 
poses. To  avoid  this  waste  of  our  resources,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  our 
navy-yard  here  a  dock,  within  which  our  vessels  may  he  laid  up  dry  and 
under  cover  from  the  sun.  Under  these  circumstances  experience  proves 
that  works  of  wood  will  remain  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  time.  The 
great  abundance  of  running  water  which  this  situation  possesses,  at  heights 
(ar  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  if  employed  as  is  practised  for  lock  navi- 
gation, furnishes  the  means  for  raising  and  laying  up  our  vessels  on  a  dry 
and  sheltered  bed.  And  should  the  measure  be  found  useful  here,  similar 
depositories  for  laying  up  as  well  as  for  building  and  repairing  vessels 
may  hereafter  be  undertaken  at  other  navy-yards  offering  the  same  means. 
The  plans  and  estimates  of  the  work,  prepared  by  a  person  of  skill  and 
experience,  will  be  presented  to  you  without  delay ;  and  from  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  scarcely  more  than  has  been  the  cost  of  one  vessel  is  neces- 
sary to  save  the  whole,  and  that  the  annual  sum  to  be  employed  toward 
its  completion  may  be  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  legislature  as  to  naval 
expenditure 

To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their 
lawjful  enterprises  ;  to  foster  our  fisheries  and  nurseries  of  navigation  and 
for  the  nurture  of  man,  and  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  cir- 
cumstances ;  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  nation  by  an  exact  discharge  of 
its  debts  and  contracts,  expend  the  public  money  with  the  same  care  and 
economy  we  would  practise  with  our  own,  and  impose  on  our  citizens  no 
unnecessary  burden  ;  to  keep  in  all  things  within  the  pale  of  our  consti- 
tutional powers,  and  cherish  the  federal  union  as  the  only  rock  of  safety — 
these,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  our- 
selves in  all  our  proceedings.  By  continuing  to  make  these  our  rule  of 
action,  we  shall  endear  to  our  countrymen  the  true  principles  of  their  con- 
stitution, and  promote  a  union  of  sentiment  and  of  action  equally  auspi- 
cious to  their  happiness  and  safety.  On  my  part,  you  may  count  on  a 
cordial  concurrence  in  every  measure  for  the  public  good,  and  on  all  the 
information  I  possess  which  may  enable  you  to  discharge  to  advantage 
the  high  functions  with  which  you  are  invested  by  your  country. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Januart  28,  1803. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  >— 

I  LAY  before  you  the  accounts  of  our  Indian  trading  houses,  as  rendered 
up  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1801,  with  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war 
thereon,  explaining  the  effects  and  the  situation  of  that  commerce,  and  the 
reasons  in  favor  of  its  farther  extension.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  act 
authorizing  this  trade  expired  so  long  ago  as  the  3d  of  March,  1799.  Its 
revival,  therefore,  as  well  as  its  extension,  is  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature. 

The  act  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  will  also 
expire  on  the  3d  day  of  March  next.  While  on  the  subject  of  its  contin- 
uance, it  will  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  law  inflicting  on  Indians,  in  certain  cases,  the  punish- 
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meiil  o{  deaili  by  hanging,  might  not  ponnic  iis  comiuutalion  into  death  by 
nulitary  execution,  the  form  of  the  ptiniHhmcnt  in  llio  former  way  beiug 
peculiarly  repugimni  to  their  ideas,  and  increasing  the  obslaclee  to  the 
aurrender  of  the  criminal. 

These  people  are  becoming  very  sensible  of  the  baneful  effects  pro- 
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duced  on  their  morals,  their  health  and  exiatence,  by  the  abuse  o 
spirits,  and  some  of  them  earnestly  desire  a  prohibition  of  thai  article  from 
being  carried  among  them.  The  legislature  will  consider  whether  the 
effectuating  that  desire  would  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  benerolence  and  lib- 
erality which  they  have  hitherto  practised  toward  iheae  our  neighbors,  ood 
which  has  had  so  happy  an  effect  toward  conciliating  their  friendship.  It 
has  been  found  loo,  in  experience,  that  the  same  abuse  gives  frequent  rise 
to  incidents  tending  much  to  commit  our  peace  with  the  Indians. 

It  is  now  become  necessary  lo  run  and  mark  the  boundaries  beiweea 
ihem  and  us  in  various  parts.  The  law  last  nieniionud  has  authorized 
this  to  be  done,  but  no  exiBting  appropriation  meets  the  expense. 

Certain  papers,  explanatory  of  the  grounds  of  this  eommunicalion,  are 
herewith  enclosed. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February  2,  1803. 

nen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  :— 
V  before  you  a  rejMtrt  of  the  secretary  of  state  o 
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Congress  witnessed,  at  their  last  session,  the  extraordinary  agitation 
produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  suspension  of  our  right  of  deposite  at 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  no  assignment  of  another  place  having  been 
made  according  to  treaty.  They  were  sensible  that  the  continuance  of 
that  privation  would  be  more  injurious  to  our  nation  than  any  consequen- 
ces which  could  flow  from  any  mode  of  redress,  but  reposing  just  confi- 
dence in  the  good  faith  of  the  government  whose  officer  had  committed 
the  wrong,  friendly  and  reasonable  representations  were  resorted  to,  and 
the  right  of  deposite  was  restored. 

Previous,  however,  to  this  period,  we  had  not  been  unaware  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  our  peace  would  be  perpetually  exposed  while  so  important 
a  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  western  country  remained  under  foreign 
power.  Difficulties,  too,  were  presenting  themselves  as  to  the  navigation 
of  other  streams,  which,  arising  within  our  territories,  pass  through  those 
adjacent.  Propositions  had,  therefore,  been  authorized  for  obtaining,  on 
fair  conditions,  the  sovereignty  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  other  possessions 
in  that  quarter  interesting  to  our  quiet,  to  such  extent  as  was  deemed  prac- 
ticable ;  and  the  provisional  appropriation  of  two  milUons  of  dollars,  to  be 
applied  and  accounted  for  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  intended 
as  part  of  the  price,  was  considered  as  convepng  the  sanction  of  Congress 
to  die  acquisition  proposed.  The  enlightened  government  of  France  saw, 
with  just  discernment,  the  importance  tp  both  nations  of  such  liberal  ar- 
rangements as  might  best  and  permanently  promote  the  peace,  friendship, 
and  interests  of  both ;  and  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  all  Louisiana, 
which  had  been  restored  to  them,  have  on  certain  conditions  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  by  instruments  bearing  date  the  30th  of  April 
last.  When  these  shall  have  received  the  constitutional  sanction  of  the 
senate,  they  will  without  ddlby  be  communicated  to  the  representatives 
also,  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  as  to  those  conditions  which  are 
within  the  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  Congress.  While  the 
property  and  sovereignty  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters  secure  an  inde- 
pendent outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  western  states  and  an  uncontrolled 
navigation  through  their  whole  course,  free  from  collision  with  other  pow- 
ers and  the  dangers  to  our  peace  from  that  source,  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  its  climate  and  extent,  promise  in  due  season  important  aids  to 
our  treasury,  an  ample  provision  for  our  posterity,  and  a  wide-spread  field 
for  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  equal  laws. 

With  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  will  rest  to  take  those  ulterior  meas- 
ures which  may  be  necessary  for  the  inunediate  occupation  and  temporary 
government  of  the  country  ;  for  its  incorporation  into  our  Union  ;  for  ren- 
dering the  change  of  government  a  blessing  to  our  newly-adopted  breth- 
ren ;  for  securing  to  them  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  property  ;  for 
confirming  to  the  Indian  inhabitants  their  occupancy  and  self-government, 
establishing  friendly  and  conunercial  relations  with  them  and  for  ascer- 
taining ihe  geography  of  the  country  acquired.  Such  materials  for  your 
information,  relative  to  its  afiairs  in  general,  as  the  short  space  of  time  has 
permitted  me  to  collect,  will  be  laid  before  you  when  the  subject  shall  be 
in  a  state  for  your  consideration. 

Another  important  acquisition  of  territory  has  also  been  made  since  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  The  friendly  tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians  with 
which  we  have  never  had  a  difierence,  reduced  by  the  wars  and  wants  of 
savage  life  to  a  few  individuals  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
neighboring  tribes,  has  transferred  its  country  to  the  United  States,  re- 
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aen-ing  only  for  i!s  members  whai  is  Buflicifiii  lo  maintain  [hem  in  an 
a^culcural  way.  The  considerations  stipulated  are,  that  we  shall  extend 
to  them  our  patronage  and  protection,  and  ^re  them  certain  annual  nids 
in  money,  in  implements  of  Hgricultiire,  and  other  articles  of  their  choice. 
This  country,  among  the  most  fertile  wiihin  our  limits,  extending  along 
the  Misaisaippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  and  op  the  Ohio,  thoiigb 
not  so  necessary  as  a  harrier  since  the  acquisition  of  tho  Other  bank,  may 
yet  he  well  worthy  of  being  laid  open  to  immediate  setilrmpnt,  as  its  in- 
habitants may  descend  with  rapidity  in  support  of  the  tower  comitry  should 
ititure  circumstances  expose  that  to  foreign  enterprise.  As  the  stipula- 
tions in  this  treaty  also  involve  matters  within  the  competence  of  both 
houses  only,  it  wiU  be  laid  before  Congress  as  soon  as  (ko  senate  shaH 
have  advised  its  ratification. 

Wilh  many  of  the  other  Indian  tribes,  improvements  in  agricultuio  and 
household  manufacture  are  advanciug.  and  with  all  our  peace  and  friend- 
ship are  established  on  grounds  much  firmer  than  bereiufore.  The  meaaiire 
adopted  of  esiablishiug  trading  houses  among  ihom,  aiid  of  ftimishing  thflm 
necessaries  in  exchange  for  their  commodities  at  such  moderated  {irices 
as  leave  no  gain,  but  cover  us  from  loss,  has  the  most  conciliatory  attd 
useful  eflecl  upon  them,  and  is  that  which  will  best  sscnro  their  peace 
and  good  will. 

The  small  veasels  authorized  by  Congress  with  a  view  to  the  Mcditei- 
e  have  been  aenl  into  that  sea,  and  will  be  able  more  effocl- 


ually  to  confine  the  Tripoliiie  cruisers  wiihin  their  harbors  and  supersede 
the  necessity  of  convoy  to  our  commerce  iu  that  quarter.  They  will  sen- 
sibly lessen  the  expenses  of  that  service  the  ensuing  year. 

A  further  knowledge  of  the  ground  in  the  northeastern  and  norfbwestem 
angles  of  the  United  States  has  evinced  ihaf  the  boundaries  established  by 
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under  the  power  and  accountability  of  the  president,  toward  the  price  of 
New  Orleans  and  other  territories  acquired,*  which  remaining  untouched, 
are  still  applicable  to  that  object  and  go  in  diminution  of  the  sum  to  be 
funded  for  it. 

Should  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  be  constitutionally  confirmed  and 
carried  into  effect,  a  sum  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  will  then  be 
added  to  oiur  public  debt,  most  of  which  is  payable  after  fifteen  years  ;  be- 
fore which  term  the  present  existing  debts  will  all  be  discharged  by  the 
established  operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  When  we  contemplate  the  or- 
dinary annual  augmentation  of  imposts  from  increasing  population  and 
wealth,  the  augmentation  of  the  same  revenue  by  its  extension  to  the  new 
acquisition,  and  the  economies  which  may  still  be  introduced  into  our  pub- 
lic expenditures,  I  can  not  but  hope  that  Congress  in  reviewing  tlieir  re- 
sources will  find  means  to  meet  the  intermediate  interest  of  this  additional 
debt  without  recurring  to  new  taxes,  and  applying  to  this  object  only  the 
ordinary  progression  of  our  revenue.  Its  extraordinary  increase  in  times 
of  foreign  war  will  be  the  proper  and  sufficient  fund  for  any  measures  of 
safety  or  precaution  which  that  state  of  things  may  render  necessary  in 
our  neutral  position. 

Remittances  for  the  instalments  of  our  foreign  debt  having  been  found 
practicable  without  loss,  it  has  not  been  thought  expedient  to  use  the  power 
given  by  a  former  act  of  Congress  of  continuing  them  by  reloans,  and  of 
redeeming  instead  thereof  equal  sums  of  domestic  debt,  although  no  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  obtaining  that  accommodation. 

The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  for  pro- 
viding gun-boats  remains  unexpended.  The  favorable  and  peaceful  turn 
of  affairs  on  the  Mississippi  rendered  an  immediate  execution  of  that  law 
unnecessary,  and  time  was  desirable  in  order  that  the  institution  of  that 
branch  of  our  force  might  begin  on  models  the  most  approved  by  experi- 
ence. The  same  issue  of  events  dispensed  with  a  resort  to  the  appropri- 
ation of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  contemplated  for  purposes  which 
were  effected  by  happier  means. 

We  have  seen  with  sincere  concern  the  flames  of  war  lighted  up  again 
in  Europe,  and  nations  with  which  we  have  the  most  friendly  and  useful 
relations  engaged  in  mutual  destruction.  While  we  regret  the  miseries  in 
which  we  see  others  involved,  let  us  bow  with  gratitude  to  that  kind  Prov- 
idence which,  inspiring  with  wisdom  and  moderation  our  late  legislative 
councils  while  placed  under  the  Urgency  of  the  greatest  wrongs,  guarded 
us  from  hastily  entering  into  the  sanguinary  contest,  and  left  us  only  to 
look  on  and  to  pity  its  ravages.  These  will  be  heaviest  on  those  imme- 
diately engaged.  Yet  the  nations  pursuing  peace  will  not  be  exempt  from 
all  evil.  In  the  course  of  this  conflict,  let  it  be  our  endeavor,  as  it  is  our 
interest  and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  belligerent  nations 
by  every  act  of  justice  and  of  innocent  kindness ;  to  receive  their  armed 
vessels  with  hospitality  from  the  distresses  of  the  sea,  but  to  administer 
the  means  of  annoyance  to  none ;  to  establish  in  our  harbors  such  a  police 
as  may  maintain  law  and  order ;  to  restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking 
individually  in  a  war  in  which  their  country  takes  no  part ;  to  punish 
severely  those  persons,  citizen  or  alien,  who  shall  usurp  the  cover  of  our 
flag  for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it,  infecting  thereby  with  suspicion  those 
of  real  Americans,  and  committing  us  into  controversies  for  the  redress 
of  wrongs  not  our  own ;  to  exact  from  every  nation  the  observance,  toward 
our  vessels  and  citizens,  of  those  principles  and  practices  which  all  civil- 
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izcd  pf^ople  acknowledge ;  to  merit  the  character  of  a  juat  natioD,  sad 
mainiaiii  iliat  of  an  independent  one,  preferring  ereiy  conaequence  to  in- 
sult and  habitual  wrong.  Congress  will  conaidei  whether  the  existing 
laws  enable  im  tillicaciously  to  maintain  this  course  with  our  citizens  in  aS 
plact'S,  and  with  oiliers  while  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  will 
giw  ihi-m  the  nt'w  mudificalions  necessary  for  these  objects.  Some  con- 
iriivrnlioMS  ufri^hl  havu  already  taken  [dace,  both  within  oui  jurisdictional 
limits  and  on  iIk^  hi);h  seas.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the  gavemments 
from  whose  iijreiits  tlicy  have  proceeded,  as  well  as  their  wisdom  and  re- 
garJ  liir  juHtii;f,  le;ive  us  in  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  be  rec- 
tified mid  inuvcnicd  in  future  ;  and  that  no  act  will  be  covmtenanced  by 
ihum  whii^Ji  ihrt'atcns  to  disturb  our  friendly  intercourBe.  Separated  by  a 
wide  oci'an  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  from  the  political  interests 
which  entangle  them  together,  with  productions  and  wants  which  render 
our  commerce  and  friendship  useful  to  them  and  theirs  to  us,  it  can  not  be 
the  iiitercal  of  any  lu  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them.  We  should  be 
most  unwise,  indeed,  wL-re  we  to  cast  away  the  singular  blessings  of  the 
position  in  which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  opportunity  she  has  endowed 
us  wiili  of  jiursuing,  at  a  distance  from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of 
industry,  peace,  and  happiness  ;  of  cultivating  general  friendship,  and  of 
bringing  colUsitms  of  interest  to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of  force. 
How  desirable  then  nmst  it  be,  in  a  government  like  ours,  to  sec  its  citi- 
zens ailopt  individually  the  views,  the  interests,  and  the  conduct  which 
their  comiirj-  should  pur.sue,  divesting  ihomselves  of  those  passions  and 
panialities  which  tend  lo  le.'tsen  useful  friendships,  ai>d  to  eniliarrass  and 
embroil  us  iu  the  calamitous  scenes  of  Europe.  Confident,  fellow-citizens, 
thai  you  will  duly  estimate  the  ini|M>rtance  of  neutral  dispositions  toward 
itrat  conrhiei,  llial  you  will  lie  sensible  how  miich  il 
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but  with  the  aid  of  the  legislature ;  and  that  time  presses  a  decision  on 
them  without  delay. 

The  ulterior  provisions,  also  suggested  in  the  same  communication,  for 
the  occupation  and  government  of  the  country,  will  call  for  early  attention. 
Such  information  relative  to  its  government,  as  time  and  distance  have  en- 
abled me  to  obtain,  will  be  ready  to  be  laid  before  you  within  a  few  days. 
But,  as  permanent  arrangements  for  this  object  may  require  time  and  de- 
liberation, it  is  for  your  consideration  whether  you  will  not,  forthwith, 
make  such  temporary  provisions  for  the  preservation,  in  the  meanwhile, 
of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country,  as  the  case  may  require. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
November  4,  1803. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

Bt  the  copy  now  communicated  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Bainbridge  of 
the  Philadelphia  frigate,  to  our  consul  at  Gibraltar,  you  will  learn  that  an 
act  of  hostility  has  been  committed  on  a  merchant-vessel  of  the  United 
States  by  an  armed  ship  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  This  conduct  on 
the  part  of  that  power  is  without  cause  and  without  explanation.  It  is 
fortunate  that  Captain  Bainbridge  fell  in  with  and  took  the  capturing  ves- 
sel and  her  prize ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  about 
the  date  of  this  transaction  such  a  force  would  be  arriving  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gibraltar,  both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  as  leaves  less  to  be 
feared  for  our  commerce  from  the  suddenness  of  the  aggression. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  Constitution  frigate.  Captain  Preble,  with 
Mr.  Lear  on  board,  was  within  two  days'  sail  of  Gibraltar,  where  the 
Philadelphia  would  then  be  arrived  with  her  prize,  and  such  explanations 
would  probably  be  instituted  as  the  state  of  things  required,  and  as  might 
perhaps  arrest  the  progress  of  hostilities. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  for  Congress  to  consider  the  provisional  authori- 
ties which  may  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  depredations  of  this  power, 
should  they  be  continued. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
November  25,  1803. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

The  treaty  with  the  Kaskaskia  Indians  being  ratified  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  it  is  now  laid  before  both  houses,  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity.  It  will  inform  them  of  the  obligations  which  the  United 
States  thereby  contract,  and  particularly  that  of  taking  the  tribe  under 
their  future  protection ;  and  that  the  ceded  country  is  submitted  to  their 
immediate  possession  and  disposal. 
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en  heretofore  exercised  by  the  governor  and  intendant  of  Louisiana,  as- 
sumed the  government  on  the  same  day,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  immediately  issued  the  proclamation  and  address  now  commu- 
icated. 

On  this  important  acquisition,  so  favorable  to  the  immediate  interests 
of  our.  western  citizens,  so  auspicious  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
nation  in  general,  which  adds  to  our  country  territories  so  extensive  and 
fertile,  and  to  our  citizens  new  brethren  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  self-government,  I  offer  to  Congress  and  the  country,  my 
sincere  congratulations. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  20,  1804. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  COMMUNICATE  to  Cougress,  a  letter  received  from  Captain  Bainbridge, 
commander  of  the  Philadelphia  frigate,  informing  us  of  the  wreck  of  that 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  and  that  himself,  his  officers,  and  men,  had 
faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Tripolitans.  This  accident  renders  it  expe- 
dient to  increase  our  force,  and  enlarge  our  expenses  in  the  Mediterranean 
beyond  what  the  last  appropriation  for  the  naval  service  contemplated.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  such  an  addition 
to  that  appropriation  as  they  may  think  the  exigency  requires. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

NOVKMBER    8,    1804. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

To  a  people,  fellow-citizens,  who  sincerely  desire  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  other  nations ;  to  those  who  justly  calculate  that  their  own 
well-being  is  advanced  by  that  of  the  nations  with  which  they  have  inter- 
course, it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the  war  which  was  lighted 
up  in  Europe  a  little  before  our  last  meeting  has  not  yet  extended  its 
flames  to  other  nations,  nor  been  marked  by  the  calamities  which  some- 
times stain  the  footsteps  of  war.  The  irregularities  too  on  the  ocean, 
which  generally  harass  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  have,  in  distant 
parts,  disturbed  ours  less  than  on  former  occasions.  But  in  the  American 
seas  they  have  been  greater  from  peculiar  causes  ;  and  even  within  our 
harbors  and  jurisdiction,  infringements  on  the  authority  of  the  laws  have 
been  committed  which  have  called  for  serious  attention.  The  friendly 
conduct  of  the  governments  from  whose  officers  and  subjects  these  acts 
have  proceeded,  in  other  respects  and  in  places  more  under  their  observa- 
tion and  control,  gives  us  confidence  that  our  representations  on  this  sub- 
ject will  have  been  properly  regarded. 

While  noticing  the  irregularities  conunitted  on  the  ocean  by  others, 
those  on  our  own  part  should  not  be  omitted  nor  left  unprovided  for. 
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CoiiijilaifitH  have  Ihi'ii  received  that  persona  Tesiding  within  th«  United 
Stut(-»  have  taken  on  themselves  to  ami  merchant  veMels,  and  lo  foTC«  a 
cotniniTce  into  certain  jKins  and  countries  in  defiance  of  the  lawsof  thosa 
couiilcies.  'I'hat  individuals  should  undertake  to  wage  private  war,  inde- 
pendently of  iho  authority  of  their  country,  can  not  be  permitted  in  a  well- 
orderi'd  Mociely.  It.s  tendency  to  produce  aggression  on  the  laws  and 
rigtiiN  of  other  nations,  and  to  endanger  the  peace  of  oui  own  is  so  obvi- 
ous, tliut  I  doubt  not  you  will  adopt  measures  for  restraining  it  eflectoally 
in  Inturo. 

Soon  alYcT  llie  passuge  of  the  act  of  the  last  session,  authorizing  lh« 
cstaldishnient  of  a  district  and  port  of  entry  on  the  waters  of  the  Mobile, 
we  Ii:arnt  that  its  object  was  misunderstood  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Candid 
explanations  were  immediately  given,  and  assurances  that,  reserving  out 
claims  in  that  quarter  as  a  subject  of  discussion  and  arrangement  with 
Spain,  no  act  was  medilatcd,  in  the  meantime,  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
and  friendship  oxisliiii;  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  conformably  to 
these  intentions  would  be  the  execution  of  the  law.  That  government 
liail,  liowevcr,  thought  proper  to  suspend  the  ratification  of  the  convention 
of  1M02.  liut  the  explanations  which  would  reach  them  soon  after,  and 
still  iiiore,  the  eoiifiriiuition  of  them  by  the  tenor  of  the  instrument  estab- 
lishinu:  the  porl  and  ili^ilrict,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  replace  them 
in  llie  dis[)ositii)ns  utul  views  of  the  whole  subject  which  originally  dic- 
tated the  conviction. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  the  objections  which  had  been 
urgrd  by  that  government  atiainst  the  validity  of  our  title  to  the  country  of 
Louisiana  liave  been  withdrawn,  ils  exact  limits,  however,  remaining  still 
to  be  setll.'il  belween  us.  Anil  to  this  is  to  be  added  that,  having  prepar- 
ed am]  i]eliv<'red  llie  slock  created  in  execution  of  the  convention  of  Paris, 
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Peace  and  intercourse  with  the  other  powers  on  the  same  coast  con- 
tinue on  the  footing  on  which  they  are  established  by  treaty. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  providing  for  the  temporary  government  of 
Louisiana,  the  necessary  officers  for  the  territory  of  Orleans  were  appoint- 
ed in  due  time,  to  commence  the  exercise  of  their  functions  on  the  first 
day  of  October.  The  distance,  however,  of  some  of  them,  and  indispens- 
able previous  arrangements,  may  have  retarded  its  commencement  in  some 
of  its  parts  ;  the  form  of  government  thus  provided  having  been  consider- 
ed but  as  temporary,  and  open  to  such  future  improvements  as  further 
information  of  the  circumstances  of  our  brethren  there  might  suggest,  it 
will  of  course  be  subject  to  your  consideration. 

In  the  district  of  Louisiana  it  has  been  thought  best  to  adopt  the  divis- 
ion into  subordinate  districts  which  had  been  established  under  its  former 
government.  These  being  ^ve  in  number,  a  commanding  officer  has  been 
appointed  to  each,  accordmg  to  the  provision  of  the  law,  and  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  at  their  station,  that  district  will  also  be  in  its  due  state  of  or- 
ganization ;  in  the  meantime,  their  places  are  supplied  by  the  officers  be- 
fore commanding  there.  The  functions  of  the  governor  and  judges  of  In- 
diana have  commenced  ;  the  government  we  presume  is  proceeding  in  its 
new  form.  The  lead  mines  in  that  district  offer  so  rich  a  supply  of  that 
metal  as  to  merit  attention.  The  report  now  communicated  will  inform 
you  of  their  state,  and  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  inquiry  into  their 
occupation  and  titles. 

With  the  Indian  tribes  established  within  our  newly-acquired  Umits,  I 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  open  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  good  understanding  and  neighborly  relations  between  us.  So 
far  as  we  have  yet  learned,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  disposi- 
tions are  generally  favorable  and  friendly ;  and  with  these  dispositions  on 
their  part,  we  have  in  our  own  hands  means  which  can  not  fail  us  for  pre- 
serving their  peace  and  friendship.  By  pursuing  a  imiform  course  of 
justice  toward  them,  by  aiding  them  in  all  the  improvements  which  may 
better  their  condition,  and  especially  by  establishing  a  commerce  on  terms 
which  shall  be  advantageous  to  them  and  only  not  losing  to  us,  and  so 
regulated  as  that  no  incendiaries  of  our  own  or  any  other  nation  may  be 
permitted  to  disturb  the  natural  effects  of  our  just  and  friendly  offices,  we 
may  render  ourselves  so  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  prosperity,  that 
the  protection  of  our  citizens  from  their  disorderly  members  will  become 
their  interest  and  their  voluntary  care.  Instead,  therefore,  of  an  augment- 
ation of  military  force  proportioned  to  our  extension  of  frontier,  I  proposed 
a  moderate  enlargement  of  the  capital  employed  in  that  commerce,  as  a 
more  effectual,  economical,  and  humane  instrument  for  preserving  peace 
and  good  neighborhood  with  them. 

On  this  side  the  Mississippi  an  important  relinquishment  of  native  title 
has  been  received  from  the  Delawares.  That  tribe,  desiring  to  extinguish 
in  their  people  the  spirit  of  hunting,  and  to  convert  superfluous  lands  into 
the  means  of  improving  what  they  retain,  have  ceded  to  us  all  the  country 
between  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio,  south  of  and  including  the  road  from 
the  rapids  toward  Vincennes,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  annuities  in 
animals  and  implements  for  agriculture,  and  in  other  necessaries.  This 
acquisition  is  important,  not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but  as  fronting 
three  hundred  miles  on  the  Ohio,  and  near  half  that  on  the  Wabash ;  the 
produce  of  the  settled  coimtries  descending  those  rivers  will  no  longer 
pass  in  review  of  the  Indian  frontier  but  in  a  small  portion,  and  with  the 


"M-iiuction  olFor  for  tmr  seaport  towns  ;  thoir  utility  towara  si 
.inn  our  waters  tlie  authority  of  the  laws;    the  promptnes! 
I  ill'  y  will  1)1^  manned  by  the  seamen  and  militia  of  the  pla 
!i;  ility  are  wanting;  the  facility  of  their  assemi)ling  from  di 
t»l   ilic  coabt  to  any  point  where  they  are  required  in  greatei 
ordinary ;  the  economy  of  their  maintenance  and  preservatioi 
y  when  not  in  actual  service  ;  and  the  competence  of  our  finan 
lefensive  provision,  without  any  new  burden,  are  considerations 
have  due  weight  with  Congress  in  deciding  on  the  expediency 
to  their  number  from  year  to  year,  as  experience  shall  test  their 
all  our  important  harbors,  by  these  and  auxiliary  means,  si 
red  against  insult  and  opposition  to  the  laws, 
o  circumstance  has  arisen  since  your  last  session  which  calls  f 
nentation  of  our  regular  military  force.     Should  any  improi 
ir  in  the  militia  system,  that  will  be  always  seasonable. 
c counts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  year,  wit 
>s  lor  the  ensuing  one,  will  as  usual  be  laid  before  you. 
'h(^  state  of  our  finances  continue  to  fulfil  our  expectations. 
ions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  received  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Ik;  30th  of  September  last,  have  enabled  us,  shei  meeting  all 
iry  expenses  of  the  year,  to  pay  upward  of  $3,600,000  of  the 
t,  exclusive  of  interest.     This  payment,  with  those  of  the  U 
ing  years,  has  extinguished  upward  of  twelve  millions  of  the  pi 

I  a  greater  sum  of  interest,  within  that  period ;  and  by  a  prop 
limit  ion  of  interest  renders  already  sensible  the  effect  of  ihe  { 

II  yearly  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal. 

it  is  also  ascertained  that  the  revenue  accrued  during  the  last  ] 
.ds  that  of  the  preceding ;  and  the  probable  receipts  of  the 
;ir  may  safely  be  relied  on  as  sufficient,  with  the  sum  alread; 
asury,  to  meet  all  the  current  demands  of  the  year,  to  discharge 
thre(i  millions  and  a  half  of  the  engagements  incurred  under  t 
I  and  French  conventions,  and  to  advance  in  the  farther  redem 
'  funded  debts  as  rapidly  as  had  been  contemplated.  These 
izeiis,  are  the  principal  matters  which  I  have  thought  it  nec( 

oto  fnr  vnnr  consideration  and  attention.     S 
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psits ;  in  fine,  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  advance  the  general  good, 
are  questions  within  the  limits  of  your  functions  which  will  necessarily 
occupy  your  attention.  In  these  and  other  matters  which  you  in  your 
wisdom  may  propose  for  the  good  of  our  country,  you  may  count  with 
assurance  on  my  hearty  co-operation  and  faithful  execution. 


SECOND    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

I 

March  4,  1805. 

Proceeding,  fellow-citizens,  to  that  qualification  which  the  constitution 
requires,  before  my  entrance  on  the  charge  again  conferred  on  me,  it  is 
my  duty  to  express  the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  this  new  proof  of  confi- 
dence nrom  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  inspires 
me,  so  to  conduct  myself  as  may  best  satisfy  their  just  expectations. 

On  taking  this  station  on  a  former  occasion,  I  declared  the  principles 
on  which  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  administer  the  afiairs  of  our  common- 
wealth. My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have,  on  every  occasion,  acted  up 
to  that  declaration,  according  to  its  obvious  import,  and  to  the  understand- 
ing of  every  candid  mind. 

In  the  transaction  of  your  foreign  afiairs,  we  have  endeavored  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  those  with  which  we 
have  the  most  important  relations.  We  have  done  them  justice  on  all 
occasions,  favored  where  favor  was  lawful,  and  cherished  mutual  inter- 
ests and  intercourse  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  We  are  firmly  convinced, 
and  we  act  on  that  conviction,  that  with  nations,  as  with  individuab,  our 
interests  soundly  calculated  will  ever  be  found  inseparable  from  our  moral 
duties  ;  and  history  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  a  just  nation  is  trusted 
on  its  word,  when  resource  is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle 
others. 

At  home,  fellow-citizens,  you  best  know  whether  we  have  done  well  or 
ill.  The  suppression  of  unnecessary  ofiices,  of  useless  establishments  and 
expenses,  enabled  us  to  discontinue  our  internal  taxes.  These  covering 
our  land  with  officers,  and  opening  our  doors  to  their  intrusions,  had  already 
begun  that  process  of  domiciliary  vexation,  which,  once  entered,  is  scarcely 
to  be  restrained  from  reaching  successively  every  article  of  produce  and 
property.  If  among  these  taxes  some  minor  ones  fell  which  had  not  been 
inconvenient,  it  was  because  their  amount  would  not  have  paid  the  officers 
who  collected  them,  and  because,  if  they  had  any  merit,  the  state  authori- 
ties might  adopt  them,  instead  of  others  less  approved. 

The  remaining  revenue  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles,  is  paid 
cheerfully  by  those  who  can  affi)rd  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  domestic 
comforts,  being  collected  on  our  seaboard  and  frontiers  only,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  transactions  of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it  may  be  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer,  what  mechanic,  what 
laborer,  ever  sees  a  taxgatherer  of  the  United  States  ?  These  contribu- 
tions enable  us  to  support  the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  to  fulfil 
contracts  with  foreign  nations,  to  extinguish  the  native  right  of  soil  within 
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our  limits,  to  exipnil  those  limits,  and  to  apply  such  a  suijilns  to  our  public 
debts,  as  places  at  a  short  <lay  tUeir  linal  rudeiDplion,  aod  that  redemption 
once  effected,  the  revenue  thereby  liberated  may,  by  a  just  repartition 
among  the  states,  and  a  corresponding  amendment  of  the  conslitulion,  be 
applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  rirers,  canals,  roads,  aria,  manufactures,  edu- 
cation, and  other  great  objects  within  each  elate.  In  time  of  mar,  if  injus- 
tice, by  ourselves  or  others,  must  sometimes  produce  war,  increased  as  the 
same  revenue  will  be  increased  by  population  and  consumption,  and  aided 
by  other  resources  reserved  for  ibat  crisis,  it  may  meet  within  the  year  all 
the  expenses  of  the  year,  without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  future  gen- 
erations by  burdening  them  with  the  debts  of  the  past.  War  will  then  b« 
but  a  suspension  of  useful  works,  and  a  return  lo  a  state  of  peace,  a  return 
to  the  progress  of  improvement. 

1  have  said,  fellow -citizens,  that  the  income  reserved  had  enabled  us  to 
extend  our  limits  ;  but  that  extension  may  possibly  pay  for  itself  before  we 
are  called  on,  and  in  the  meantime,  may  keep  down  the  accruing  inteteai ; 
in  all  events,  it  will  repay  the  advances  we  have  made.  1  know  that  ilie 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  has  been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid  ap- 
prehension that  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  would  endanger  its  union. 
But  who  can  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  federative  principle  may  operate 
efTectivelr  1  The  larger  our  association,  the  less  wilt  it  be  shaken  by  lo- 
cal passions  ;  and  in  any  view,  is  it  not  belter  that  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Missisaippi  should  be  settled  by  our  own  brethren  and  children,  than  by 
strangers  of  another  family  ?  With  which  shall  wo  be  most  likely  lo  live 
in  harmony  and  friendly  intercourse  7 

In  matters  of  religion,  1  have  considered  that  its  free  exercise  is  placed 
by  the  constitution  independent  of  the  powers  of  the  general  go^■em 
I  have  therefore  undertaken,  on  no  occasion,  lo  prescribe  the  rcligioi: 


.* 


-*; 
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interested  and  crafty  individuals  among  them,  who  feel  themselves  some- 
thing in  the  present  order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become  nothing  in  any 
other.  These  persons  inculcate  a  sanctimonious  reverence  for  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors ;  that  whatsoever  they  did,  must  be  done  through 
all  time  ;  that  reason  is  a  false  guide,  and  to  advance  under  its  counsel,  in 
their  physical,  moral,  or  political  condition,  is  perilous  innovation ;  that 
their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their  Creator  made  them,  ignorance  being  safety, 
and  knowledge  fiill  of  danger ;  in  short,  my  friends,  among  them  is  seen 
the  action  and  counteraction  of  good  sense  and  bigotry ;  they  too  have 
their  anti-philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in  keeping  things  in  their 
present  state,  who  dread  reformation,  and  exert  all  their  faculties  to  main- 
tain the  ascendency  of  habit  over  the  duty  of  improving  our  reason  and 
obeying  its  mandates. 

In  giving  these  outlines,  I  do  not  mean,  fellow-citizens,  to  arrogate  to 
myself  the  merit  of  the  measures  ;  that  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
reflecting  character  of  our  citizens  at  large,  who,  by  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  influence  and  strengthen  the  public  measures ;  it  is  due  fo  the 
sound  discretion  with  which  they  select  from  among  themselves  those  to 
whom  they  confide  the  legislative  duties  ;  it  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom 
of  the  characters  thus  selected,  who  lay  the  foundations  of  public  happi- 
ness in  wholesome  laws,  the  execution  of  which  alone  remains  for  others ; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  able  and  faithful  auxiliaries,  whose  patriotism  has  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  the  executive  functions. 

During  this  course  of  administration,  and  in  order  to  disturb  it,  the  artil- 
lery of  the  press  has  been  levelled  against  us,  charged  with  whatsoever  its 
licentiousness  could  devise  or  dare.  These  abuses  of  an  institution  so 
important  to  freedom  and  science,  are  deeply  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
they  tend  to  lessen  its  usefulness,  and  to  sap  its  safety ;  they  might,  indeed, 
have  been  corrected  by  the  wholesome  punishments  reserved  and  provided 
by  the  laws  of  the  several  states  against  falsehood  and  defamation ;  but 
public  duties  more  urgent  press  on  the  time  of  public  servants,  and  the 
oflfenders  have  therefore  been  left  to  find  their  punishment  in  the  public 
indignation. 

Nor  was  it  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an  experiment  should  be 
fairly  and  fully  made,  whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by  power, 
is  not  sufiicient  for  the  propagation  and  protection  of  truth — whether  a 
government,  conducting  itself  in  the  true  spirit  of  its  constitution,  with  zeai 
and  purity,  and  doing  no  act  which  it  would  be  unwilling  the  whole  world 
should  witness,  cai{  be  written  down  by  falsehood  and  defamation.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried ;  you  have  witnessed  the  scene ;  our  fellow- 
citizens  have  looked  on,  cool  and  collected ;  they  saw  the  latent  source 
from  which  these  outrages  proceeded  ;  they  gathered  around  their  public 
functionaries,  and  when  the  constitution  called  them  to  the  decision  by 
suflrage,  they  pronounced  their  verdict,  honorable  to  those  who  had  served 
them,  and  consolatory  to  the  friend  of  man,  who  believes  he  may  be  in- 
trusted with  his  own  aflairs. 

No  inference  is  here  intended,  that  the  laws,  provided  by  the  state 
against  false  and  defamatory  publications,  should  not  be  enforced ;  he  who 
has  time,  renders  a  service  to  public  morals  and  public  tranquillity,  in  re- 
forming these  abuses  by  the  salutary  coercions  of  the  law  ;  but  the  exper- 
iment is  noted,  to  prove  that,  since  truth  and  reason  have  maintained  their 
ground  against  false  opinions  in  league  with  false  facts,  the  press,  confined 
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to  Inith,  needs  no  oUier  legal  Trsiraint ;  iho  public  judgment  will  correct 
false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on  a  full  hcadag  of  all  parlies  ;  and  no 
other  dfltniie  Une  can  be  drawn  between  the  inestimable  liberty  of  the 
press  and  its  demarnlizing  licentiousness.  If  there  be  still  iiiiproprietieB 
which  ihis  rule  would  not  restrain,  its  supplement  must  bo  sought  in  the 
censorship  of  public  opinioD. 

Contemplating  the  union  of  sentiment  now  manifested  so  generally,  us 
auguring  liarmony  and  happiness  to  our  future  course,  1  oQcr  to  our  coun- 
try sincere  congratulations.  With  those,  loo,  not  yet  rallied  to  ihe  same 
point,  Ihe  disposition  to  do  so  is  gaining  strengih ;  facts  are  piercing  ihiough 
the  veil  drawn  over  them  ;  and  our  doubling  brethren  will  at  length  see, 
that  the  mass  of  iheir  fellow-citizens,  with  whom  they  can  not  yet  resolve 
to  act,  aa  to  principles  and  measures,  think  as  ihey  think,  and  desiro  what 
they  desire ;  that  our  wish,  as  well  as  theirs,  is,  that  the  public  efforts 
may  be  directed  honestly  to  the  public  good,  thai  peace  be  cultivated,  civil 
and  religious  liberty  unassailed,  law  and  order  prcserred,  equality  of  rights 
maintained,  and  that  state  of  properly,  equal  or  unequal,  which  results  to 
every  man  from  his  own  industry,  or  that  of  his  fathers,  ^VheD  satisfied 
of  these  views,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  ihat  they  should  not  approve  and 
support  ihcm  ;  in  the  meantime,  let  us  cherish  them  with  patient  affec- 
tion ;  let  us  do  them  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  in  all  competitions  of 
interest ;  and  we  need  nol  doubt  that  truth,  reason,  and  their  own  inter- 
ests, will  at  length  prevail',  will  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  their  country, 
and  will  complete  ihoir  entire  union  of  opinion,  which  gives  lo  a  nation  the 
blesHing  of  harmony,  and  the  benefit  of  all  its  strength. 

I  shall  now  enter  on  the  duties  lo  which  my  fellow-citizens  have  again 
called  nie,  and  shall  proceed  in  thn  spirit  of  those  principles  which  ihey 
have  approved.     I  fear  nol  that  any  motives  of  interest  may  lead  rae 


FIFTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
December  3,  1805. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

At  a  moment  when  the  nations  of  Europe  are  in  commotion  and  arming 
against  each  other,  and  when  those  with  whom  we  have  principal  inter- 
course are  engaged  in  the  general  contest,  and  when  the  countenance  of 
some  of  them  toward  our  peaceable  country  threatens  that  even  that  may 
not  be  unaffected  by  what  is  passing  on  the  general  theatre,  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  both  houses  of  Congress  has  become 
more  than  usually  desirable.  Coming  from  every  section  of  our  country, 
they  bring  with  mem  the  sentiments  and  the  information  of  the  whole,  and 
will  be  enabled  to  give  a  direction  to  the  public  affairs  which  the  will  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  whole  will  approve  and  support. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  state  of  our  country,  we  in  the  first  place  notice 
the  late  affliction  of  two  of  our  cities  under  the  fatal  fever  wmch  in  latter 
times  has  occasionally  visited  our  shores.  Providence  in  his  goodness 
gave  it  an  eaily  termination  on  this  occasion,  and  lessened  the  number  of 
victims  which  have  usually  fallen  before  it.  In  the  course  of  the  several 
visitations  by  this  disease  it  has  appeared,  that  it  is  strictly  local ;  incident 
to  the  cities  and  on  the  tide  waters  only  ;  incommunicable  in  the  country,  * 
either  by  persons  under  the  disease  or  by  goods  carried  from  diseased 
places  ;  that  its  access  is  with  the  autumn,  and  that  it  disappears  with  the 
early  firosts.  These  restrictions  within  narrow  limits  of  time  and  space 
give  security  even  to  our  maritime  cities  during  three  fourths  of  the  year, 
and  to  the  country  always.  Although  from  these  facts  it  appears  unneces- 
sary, yet  to  satisfy  the  fears  of  foreign  nations,  and  cautions  on  their  part 
not  to  be  complained  of  in  a  danger  whose  limits  are  yet  unknown  to  them, 
I  have  strictly  enjoined  on  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  customs  to  cer- 
tify with  exact  truth  for  every  vessel  sailing  for  a  foreign  port,  the  state 
of  health  respecting  this  fever  which  prevails  at  the  place  from  which  she 
sails.  Under  every  motive  from  character  and  duty  to  certify  the  truth,  I 
have  no  doubt  they  have  faithfully  executed  this  injunction.  Much  real 
injury  has,  however,  been  sustained,  from  a  propensity  to  identify  with 
this  epidemic,  and  to  call  by  the  same  name,  fevers  of  very  different 
kinds,  which  have  been  known  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  and  never 
have  been  placed  among  those  deemed  contagious.  As  we  advance  in 
our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  as  facts  develop  the  source  from  which 
individuals  receive  it,  the  state  authorities  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
public  health,  and  Congress  with  that  of  the  general  commerce,  will 
become  able  to  regulate  with  effect  their  respective  functions  in  these 
departments.  The  burden  of  quarantines  is  felt  at  home  as  well  as  abroad ; 
their  efficacy  merits  examination.     Although  the  health  laws  of  the  states 
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shoulil  be  found  to  need  no  present  roviaal  by  Congress,  yet  commerce 
claims  thai  their  attention  be  ever  awake  to  ihcm. 


it  meeting  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  has  coueider- 
ably  changed.  Our  coasts  have  been  infested  and  our  harbors  watched  by 
private  armed  vessels,  some  of  them  without  commisHions,  some  with  il- 
legal canuuissiocis,  others  with  those  of  legal  form  but  committing  piratical 
acts  beyond  the  authority  of  their  cominissions.  They  have  captured  in 
the  very  entrance  of  out  harbors,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas,  not  only 
the  vessels  of  our  friends  coming  to  trade  with  us  but  our  own  also. 
They  have  carried  tham  off  under  pretence  of  legal  adjudication,  but  not 
daring  to  approach  a  court  of  justice,  ihey  have  plundered  and  suuk  iheni 
by  tha  way,  or  in  obscure  places  where  no  evidence  coulJ  arise  against 
them  ;  maltreated  the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boata  in  the  open  sea 
or  on  desert  shores  without  food  or  covering.  These  enormities  appear- 
ing lo  be  unreached  by  any  control  of  their  sovereigns,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  equip  a  force  to  cruise  within  our  own  seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels 
of  these  descriptions  found  hovering  on  our  coast  within  the  limits  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  in  for  trial  as  pirniea. 

The  same  system  of  hovering  on  our  coasts  and  harbors  under  color  of 
seeking  enemies  has  been  also  carried  on  by  pubUc  armed  ships,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  oppression  of  our  cotiunerce.  New  principles,  too, 
have  been  interpolated  into  the  law  of  nations,  founded  neither  in  justice 
nor  the  usage  or  acknowledgment  of  nations.  According  to  these,  a  bel- 
ligerent takes  to  himself  a  commerce  with  its  own  enemy  which  it  denies 
to  a  neutral  on  the  ground  of  its  aiding  ihat  enemy  in  the  war.  But  rea- 
son revolts  at  such  an  inconsistency,  and  the  neutral  having  equal  right 
with  the  belligerent  to  decide  the  question,  the  interest  of  our  constituents 
and  ihe  duty  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  reason,  the  only  umpire  be- 
Iwi'eiL  just  nations,  impose  on  us  the  oMigalion  of  providing  an  effectual 
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similar  aggressions  in  future.  Other  details,  necessary  for  your  fiill  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  things  between  this  country  and  that,  shall  be  the 
subject  of  another  communication. 

In  reviewing  these  injuries  from  some  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the 
moderation,  the  firmness,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  be  all  called 
into  action.  We  ought  still,  to  hope  that  time  and  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  interest,  as  well  as  of  character,  will  produce  the  justice  we  are  bound 
to  expect.  But  should  any  nation  deceive  itself  by  false  calculations,  and 
disappoint  that  expectation,  we  must  join  in  the  unprofitable  contest  of  try- 
ing which  party  can  do  the  other  the  most  harm.  Some  of  these  injuries 
may  perhaps  admit  a  peaceable  remedy.  Where  that  is  competent  it  is 
always  the  most  desirable.  But  some  of  them  are  of  a  nature  to  be  met 
by  force  only,  and  all  of  them  may  lead  to  it.  I  can  not,  therefore,  but  rec- 
ommend such  preparations  as  circumstances  call  for.  The  first  object  is 
to  place  our  seaport  towns  out  of  the  danger  of  ihsult.  Measures  have 
been  already  taken  for  furnishing  them  with  heavy  cannon  for  the  service 
of  such  land  batteries  as  may  make  a  part  of  their  defence  against  armed 
vessels  approaching  them.  In  aid  of  these  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  competent  number  of  gun-boats  ;  and  the  number,  to  be  competent, 
must  be  considerable.  If  immediately  begun,  they  may  be  in  readiness 
for  service  at  the  opening  of  the  next  season.  Whether  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  augment  our  land  forces  will  be  decided  by  occurrences  probably 
in  the  course  of  your  session.  In  the  meantime,  you  will  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient,  for  a  state  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war, 
so  to  organize  or  class  the  militia  as  would  enable  us,  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, to  call  for  the  services  of  the  younger  portions,  unencumbered  with 
the  old  and  those  having  families.  Upward  of  three  hundred  thousand 
able-bodied  men,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six  years,  which 
the  last  census  shows  we  may  now  count  within  our  limits,  will  furnish  a 
competent  number  for  ofience  or  defence  in  any  point  where  they  may  be 
wanted,  and  will  give  time  for  raising  regular  forces  after  the  necessity  of 
them  shall  become  certain  ;  and  the  reducing  to  the  early  period  of  life  all 
its  active  service  can  not  but  be  desirable  to  our  younger  citizens,  of  the 
present  as  well  as  future  times,  inasmuch  as  it  engages  to  them  in  more 
advanced  age  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  repose  in  the  bosom  of  their  families. 
I  can  not,  then,  but  earnestly  recommend  to  your  early  consideration  the 
expediency  of  so  modifying  our  militia  system  as,  by  a  separation  of  the 
more  active  part  from  that  which  is  less  so,  we  may  draw  from  it,  when 
necessary,  an  efiicient  corps  fit  for  real  and  active  service,  and  to  be  call- 
ed to  it  in  regular  rotation. 

Considerable  provision  has  been  made,  under  former  authorities  from 
Congress,  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  ships-of-war  of  seventy-four 
guns.  These  materials  are  on  hand,  subject  to  the  further  will  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

An  immediate  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  arms  and  anununition  is 
also  submitted  to  your  determination. 

Turning  from  these  unpleasant  views  of  violence  and  wrong,  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  liberation  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  were  stranded  on  the 
coast  of  Tripoli  and  made  prisoners-of-war.  In  a  government  bottomed 
on  the  will  of  all,  the  life  and  liberty  of  every  individual  citizen  become 
interesting  to  all.  In  the  treaty,  therefore,  which  has  concluded  our  war- 
fare with  that  state,  an  article  for  the  ransom  of  our  citizens  has  been 
agreed  to.     An  operation  by  land,  by  a  small  band  of  our  countrymen,  and 
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others — engaged  for  the  occasion,  in  conjunction  with  the  troopn  of  ibe 
ex-bashaw  of  ihat  country,  gallantly  conducted  by  our  late  coiuul  EhUxi, 
anil  their  successful  enlorprise  on  the  city  of  Dome,  ooulribuled,  doubt- 
less,  lo  the  impression  which  produced  peace  ;  and  the  coucluHion  of  ihia 
prevented  opportunities  of  which  the  officers  and  men  of  our  aquadioa 
destined  for  Tripoli  would  have  availed  themselves,  to  emidalo  the  acts 
of  valor  exhibited  by  theii  brethren  in  the  attack  of  the  last  year.  Reflect- 
ing with  high  aatisfaction  on  the  dislinguishod  bmvory  displayed  wbcnevet 
occasion  permitted  in  the  MediterranesD  service,  1  think  it  would  bo  a 
useful  encourage rnenl,  as  well  as  a  jusi  reward,  lo  make  an  opening  for 
some  present  promotion  by  enlarging  our  peace  estabUshiuent  of  captains 
and  lieutenants. 

With  Turns  some  misundeTstandinga  have  arisen,  not  yet  sufficiently 
explained,  but  friendly  discussions  with  their  ambassador  recently  turircd, 
and  a  mutual  disposition  to  do  whatever  is  just  and  reasonable,  can  not 
fail  of  dissipating  these  ;  so  that  we  may  consider  our  peace  on  that 
coast,  geuerally,  to  be  on  as  sound  a  footing  as  it  has  been  at  any  precc- 
diog  time.  Still  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  withdraw,  immediately,  the 
whole  of  our  force  from  that  sea. 

The  law  for  providing  a  naval  peace  establishment  fixes  the  number  of 
frigates  which  shall  be  kept  in  constant  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  pre* 
scribes  that  they  shall  not  bo  manned  by  more  than  two  thirds  of  their 
complement  of  seamen  and  ordinary  seamen.  Whether  a  frigate  may  be 
trusted  to  two  thirds  only  of  her  proper  complement  of  men  must  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  seirice  on  which  she  is  ordered  ;  that  may  some- 
times, for  her  safety  as  well  as  to  insure  her  object,  require  her  fullest 
complement.  In  adverting  to  this  subject,  Congress  will  perhaps  consider 
whether  the  best  limitation  on  the  executive  discretion  in  this  case  woidd 
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settled  and  settling  on  its  %Kten8iye  waters.  The  purcliase  from  the 
Creeks  too  has  been  for  some  time  particularly  interesting  to  the  state  of 
Georgia. 

The  several  treaties  which  hare  been  mentioned  will  be  submitted  to 
both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions. 

Deputations  now  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  government,  from  various 
nations  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  Missouri  and  other  parts  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, come  charged  with  the  assurances  of  their  satisfaction  with  the 
new  relations  in  which  they  are  placed  with  us,  of  their  disposition  to 
cultivate  our  peace  and  friendship,  and  their  desire  to  enter  into  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  us.  A  statement  of  our  progress  in  exploring  the 
principal  rivers  of  that  country,  and  of  the  information  respecting  them 
hitherto  obtained,  will  be  communicated  so  soon  as  we  shaU  receive  some 
further  relations  which  we  have  reason  shortly  to  expect. 

The  receipts  at  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  day  of 
September  last,  have  exceeded  the  sum  of  thirteen  nullions  of  dollars, 
wluch,  with  not  quite  five  millions  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  have  enabled  us,  afler  meeting  other  demands,  to  pay  nearly  two 
millions  of  the  debt  contracted  under  the  British  treaty  and  convention,  up- 
ward of  four  millions  of  principal  of  the  public  debt,  and  four  millions  of 
interest.  These  pa3rments,  with  those  which  had  been  made  in  three 
years  and  a  half  preceding,  have  extinguished  of  the  fimded  debt  neariy 
eighteen  millions  of  principal.  Congress,  by  their  act  of  November  10th, 
1803,  authorized  us  to  borrow  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  toward  meeting  the  claims  of  our  citizens  assumed  by 
the  coavendon  with  France.  We  have  not,  however,  made  use  of  this 
authority,  because  the  sum  of  four  millions  and  a  half,  which  remained  in 
the  treasury  on  the  same  30th  day  of  September  last,  with  the  receipts  which 
we  may  calculate  on  for  the  ensuing  year,  besides  paying  the  annual  sum 
of  eight  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  to  the  funded  debt,  and  meeting  all 
the  current  demands  which  may  be  expected,  will  enable  us  to  pay  the 
whole  sum  of  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifVy  thousand  dollars  as- 
sumed by  the  French  convention,  and  still  leave  us  a  surplus  of  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars  at  our  free  disposal.  Should  you  concur  in  the  provis- 
ions of  arms  and  armed  vessels  recommended  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  this  surplus  will  furnish  the  means  of  doing  so. 

On  this  first  occasion  of  addressing  Congress,  since  by  the  choice  of  my 
constituents  I  have  entered  on  a  second  term  of  administration,  I  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  give  this  public  assurance,  that  I  will  exert  my 
best  endeavors  to  administer  faithfully  the  executive  department,  and  will 
zealously  oo-operate  with  you  in  every  measure  which  may  tend  to  secure 
the  liberty,  property,  and  personal  safety  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  to  con- 
solidate the  republican  forms  and  principles  of  our  government. 

In  the  course  of  your  session  you  shall  receive  all  the  aid  which  I  can 
give  for  the  despatch  of  the  public  business,  and  all  the  information  ne- 
cessary for  your  deliberations,  of  which  the  interests  of  our  own  country 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  others  will  admit  a  communication. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

jAKDuy  13,  IS06. 

Ta  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepTMe/Uativtt  of  the  United  Slates: — 

1  LAV  before  Congreas  the  appUcsdon  of  Hamec  Carainalli,  elder  brodi- 
er  of  the  reigning  baehaw  of  Tripoli,  soliciting  from  the  United  Stales 
attention  to  his  services  and  sufferingH  in  the  late  war  against  that  stale. 
And  in  order  to  possess  them  of  the  ground  on  which  that  applicaliou 
stands,  the  facia  shall  be  stated  according  to  the  views  and  inforciaiioD  of 
the  executive. 

During  the  war  with  Tripoli,  it  was  suggested  that  Hamet  Caramallt, 
elder  brother  of  the  reigning  bashaw,  and  driven  by  hini  from  hia  throne, 
meditated  the  recover^'  of  his  inheritance,  and  that  a  concert  in  action 
with  us  was  desirable  lo  him.  Wo  considered  that  concerted  operatioos 
by  those  who  have  a  common  enemy  were  entirely  justifiable,  and  mj^l 
product)  effects  favorable  to  both,  without  binding  either  to  guaranty  iho 
objects  of  the  other.  But  the  distance  of  the  scene,  the  difficulties  of 
communication,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  informalion,  indncing  the  1«M 
confidence  in  the  measures,  it  wss  committed  to  our  agents  as  one  which 
might  be  resorted  to  if  it  promised  to  promote  our  success. 

Mr.  Eaton,  however  (our  late  consul),  on  his  return  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, pOHsesaing  a  personal  knowledge  of  tlie  scene,  and  having  confi- 
dence in  the  effect  of  a  joint  operation,  we  authorized  Conuiiodore  Barron, 
then  proceeding  with  hla  squadron,  to  enter  into  an  underatanding  with 
Hamel  if  he  should  deem  it  useful ;  and  as  it  was  represented  ^at  he 
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of  Deme,  one  of  the  most  ipiportant  cities  and  provinces  of  the  country, 
where  he  had  resided  himself  as  governor,  he  was  totally  unable  to  com- 
mand any  resources,  or  to  bear  any  part  in  the  co-operation  with  us.  This 
hope  was  then  at  an  end,  and  we  certainly  had  never  contemplated,  nor 
were  we  prepared,  to  land  an  army  of  our  own,  or  to  raise,  pay,  or  subsist, 
an  army  of  Arabs,  to  march  from  Deme  to  Tripoli  and  to  carry  on  a  land 
war  at  such  a  distance  from  our  resources.  Our  means  and  our  authority 
were  merely  naval,  and  that  such  were  the  expectations  of  Hamet,  his 
letter  of  June  29th  is  an  unequivocal  acknowledgment.  While,  therefore, 
an  impression  from  the  capture  of  Deme  might  still  operate  at  Tripoli,  and 
an  attack  on  that  place  from  our  squadron  was  daily  expected.  Colonel 
Lear  thought  it  the  best  moment  to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace  then  made 
by  the  bashaw.  He  did  so,  and  while  urging  provisions  for  the  United 
States,  he  paid  attention  also  to  the  interests  of  Hamet ;  but  was  able  to 
effect  nothing  more  than  to  engage  the  restitution  of  his  family,  and  even 
the  persevering  in  this  demand  suspended  for  some  time  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  f 

In  operations  at  such  a  distance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  agents  employed,  but  events  may  still  turn  up  beyond 
the  limits  of  that  discretion.  Unable  in  such  case  to  consult  his  govern- 
ment, a  zealous  citizen  will  act  as  he  believes  that  would  direct  him  were 
it  apprized  of  the  circumstances,  and  will  take  on  himself  the  responsibility. 
In  all  these  cases  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  the  motives  should  shield 
the  agent  from  blame,  and  even  secure  a  sanction  where  the  error  is  not 
too  injurious.  Should  it  be  thought  by  any  that  the  verbal  instructions 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Commodore  Barron  to  Mr.  Eaton  amount  to  a 
stipulation  that  the  United  States  should  place  Hamet  Caramalli  on  the 
throne  of  Tripoli,  a  stipulation  so  entirely  unauthorized,  so  far  beyond  our 
views,  and  so  onerous,  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  our  government ;  or 
should  Hamet  Caramalli,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  his  letters  of  January 
3d  and  June  29th,  be  thought  to  have  left  the  position  which  he  now  seems 
to  regret,  under  a  mistaken  expectation  that  we  were  at  aU  events  to  place 
him  on  his  throne,  on  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  nation  something 
equivalent  to  the  replacing  him  in  his  former  situation  might  be  worthy  its 
consideration. 

A  nation,  by  establishing  a  character  of  liberality  and  magnanimity, 
gains  in  the  friendship  and  respect  of  others  more  than  the  worth  of  mere 
money.  This  appeal  is  now  made  by  Hamet  Caramalli  to  the  United 
States.  The  ground  he  has  taken  being  different  not  only  from  our  views 
but  from  those  expressed  by  himself  on  former  occasions,  Mr.  Eaton  was 
desired  to  state  whether  any  verbal  communications  passed  from  him  to 
Hamet  which  had  varied  what  we  saw  in  writing.  His  answer  of  De- 
cember 5th  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  has  rendered  it  still  more  neces- 
sary, that  in  presenting  to  the  legislature  the  application  of  Hamet  I  should 
present  them  at  the  same  time  an  exact  statement  of  the  views  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  executive  through  this  whole  business,  that  they  may 
clearly  understand  the  ground  on  which  we  are  placed.  It  is  accompanied 
by  all  the  papers  which  bear  any  relation  to  the  principles  of  the  co-oper- 
ation, and  which  can  inform  their  judgment  in  deciding  on  the  application 
of  Hamet  Caramalli. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

Jandakt  17,  1806. 

To  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Represtntatives  of  the  United  Sttties ; — 

In  my  message  to  bolh  houses  of  Congiesa  at  ihe  opening  of  thair 
present  session,  I  aubmitted  to  their  attentioD,  &nii)ng  other  aubjects,  the 
oppression  of  our  commerce  and  navigaiion  by  the  irregular  prac-iicee  of 
armed  Teasels,  public  and  private,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  princi- 
ples, derogatory  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  unacknowledged  by  the 
usage  of  nations. 

The  memorials  of  several  bodies  of  merchants  of  the  United  States  arc 
now  uomuiunicated,  and  will  develop  these  principles  and  practices  which 
are  producing  iho  most  ruinous  efiocls  on  our  lawful  commerco  and  navi- 
gation. 

The  rights  of  a  neutral  to  carry  on  a  commercial  uUeruourse  with  every 
part  of  the  dominions  of  a  belligerent,  pemiitled  by  the  laws  of  the  cotm- 
tr>-  (with  the  eicepiiun  of  blockaded  ports  and  cauualjaiul  of  war),  was 
believed  to  have  beeu  decided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  IJmted 
States  by  tho  sentence  of  the  commiasionen  mutually  f^>point«d  to  decide 
on  that  and  other  questions  of  difference  between  the  two  nations,  and  by 
the  actual  payment  of  damages  awarded  by  them  agaioat  Great  Ijritain  for 
the  infractions  of  that  right.  When,  therefore,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
same  principle  was  revived  with  others  more  novel,  and  extending  the  in- 
jury, instructions  were  given  to  iho  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
Slates  at  the  court  of  J^ondon,  and  remonstrances  duly  made  by  him  on 
this  subJL'ct,  as  will  appear  by  documents  transmitted  herewith.  These 
nnnsion  nnlv.  withnill  anv 
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ous  forts  and  fortifications,  and  sites  for  the  erection  of  forts  in  that  state, 
on  the  conditions  therein  expressed.  This  letter  and  the  act  it  covered 
are  now  communicated  to  Congress. 

I  am  not  informed  whether  the  positions  ceded  are  the  best  which  can 
be  taken  for  securing  their  respective  objects.  No  doubt  is  entertained 
that  the  legislature  deemed  them  such.  The  river  of  Beaufort  particular- 
ly, said  to  be  accessible  to  ships  of  very  large  size,  and  capable  of  yielding 
mem  a  protection  which  they  can  not  find  elsewhere,  but  very  far  to  the 
north,  is,  from  these  circumstances,  so  interesting  to  the  Union  in  genera], 
as  to  merit  particular  attention  and  inquiry,  as  to  the  positions  on  it  best 
calculated  for  health  as  well  as  safety. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

FXBRUART  19,  1806. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

In  pursuance  of  a  measure  submitted  to  Congress  by  a  message  of  Jan- 
uary I8th,  1803,  and  sanctioned  by  their  appropriation  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  of  the  first  regiment  of  infantry,  was 
appointed,  with  a  party  of  men,  to  explore  the  river  Missouri  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source ;  and,  crossing  the  highlands  by  the  shortest  portage,  to  seek 
the  best  water  communication  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Clarke  was  appointed  second  in  command.  They  were  to  enter  into  con- 
ference with  the  Indian  nations  on  their  route,  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  commerce  with  them.  They  entered  the  Missouri,  May  14th, 
1804,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  took  up  their  winter  quarters  near  the 
Maudan  towns,  1609  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  latitude  47^ 
21'  47"  north,  and  longitude,  99°  24'  45"  west,  from  Greenwich.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  1805,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  in  pursuance  of  the  objects 
prescribed  to  them.  A  letter  of  the  preceding  day,  April  the  7th,  from 
Captain  Lewis,  is  herewith  communicated.  During  his  stay  among  the 
Maudans',  he  had  been  able  to  lay  down  the  Missouri  according  to  courses 
and  distances  taken  under  his  passage  up  it,  corrected  by  frequent  obser- 
va|ions  of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  to  add  to  the  actual  survey  of  this 
portion  of  the  river,  a  general  map  of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Pacific,  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  filly-fourth  degrees  of  latitude. 
These  additions  are  from  information  collected  from  Indians  with  whom 
he  had  opportunity  of  communicating  during  his  journey  and  residence 
among  them.  Copies  of  this  map  are  now  presented  to  both  houses  of 
Congress.  With  these  I  communicate,  also,  a  statistical  view,  procured 
and  forwarded  by  him,  of  the  Indian  nations  inh^iting  the  territory  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  its  northern  and  western  borders  ; 
of  their  commerce,  and  of  other  interesting  circumstances  respecting  them. 

In  order  to  render  the  statement  as  complete  as  may  be,  of  the  Indians 
inhabiting  the  coimtry  west  of  the  Mississippi,  I  add  Dr.  Sibley's  account 
of  those  residing  in  and  adjacent  to  the  territory  of  Orleans. 

I  communicate  also,  from  the  same  person,  an  account  of  the  Red  river, 
according  to  the  best  information  he  had  been  able  to  collect. 

Having  been  disappointed,  after  considerable  preparation,  in  the  purpose 
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of  Eending  an  exploring  expedition  up  that  rifer  in  the  summer  of  iSO-l,tt 
was  thought  best  to  employ  the  autumn  in  ih&t  ye&T  in  procuring  a  knowl- 
edge on  an  interesting  branch  of  the  river  called  Washita.  ThiB  was 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  of  Natchez,  a  citizen  of 
distinguished  science,  who  had  iiidcd,  and  continues  to  aid  us  with  his 
disinierested  valuable  services  in  ihe  prosecution  of  these  enterprises. 
He  ascended  the  river  to  the  remarkable  hot  springs  near  it,  in  latitude, 
34°  31'  4."16,  longitude,  92°  50'  45"  west,  from  Greenwich,  taking  ita 
courses  and  distances,  and  correcting  them  by  frequent  celestial  observa- 
tions. Extracts  from  his  observations,  and  copies  of  his  map  of  the  river, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  hot  springs,  make  part  of  the  present  commimicatioiks. 
The  examination  of  the  Rod  river  itself  ia  but  now  commencing. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Much  20,  1806. 

To  tht  Senate  and  House  of  Reprtxentativea  of  the  Vniltd  StaiM : — 

It  was  reasonably  expected,  that  while  the  limits  between  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Spain  were  unsettled,  neither  party  would  have 
innovated  on  the  existing  state  of  their  respective  positions.  Some  time 
aince,  however,  wo  learned  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  advancing 
into  the  disputed  country  to  occupy  new  posts  and  make  new  settlements- 
Unwilling  to  take  any  measures  which  might  preclude  a  peaceable  accom- 
modation of  diflerenccs,  the  officers  of  the  United  States  were  ordered  to 
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to  enter,  was  taken  and  detained  as  prize  by  the  squadron.  Her  restitu- 
tion was  claimed  by  the  bey  of  Tunis,  with  a  threat  of  war  so  serious, 
that,  on  withdrawing  from  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  squadron  thought  it  his  duty  to  repair  to  Tunis  with  his  squadron, 
and  to  require  a  ciCtegorical  declaration  whether  peace  or  war  was  intend- 
ed. The  bey  preferred  explaining  himself  by  an  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  who,  on  his  arrival,  renewed  the  request  that  the  vessel  and  het 
prizes  should  be  restored.  It  was  deemed  proper  to  give  this  proof  of 
friendship  to  the  bey,  and  the  ambassador  was  informed  the  vessels  would 
be  restored.  Afterward  he  made  a  requisition  of  naval  stores  to  be  sent 
to  the  bey,  in  order  to  secure  peace  for  the  term  of  three  years,  with  a 
threat  of  war,  if  Vefiised.  It  has  been  refused,  and  the  ambassador  is  about 
to  depart  without  receding  from  his  threat  or  demand. 

Under  these  circimistances,  and  considering  that  the  several  provisions 
of  the  act,  March  25th,  1804,  will  cease  in  consequence  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Tripoli,  now  advised  to  and  consented  to  by  the 
senate,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  communicate  these  facts,  in  order  that 
Congress  may  consider  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  same  provisions 
for  a  limited  time  or  making  others  equivalent. 


SIXTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

Deckmber  2,  1806. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 

gress  assembled: — 

It  would  have  given  me,  fellow-citizens,  great  satisfaction  to  amiounce 
in  the  moment  of  your  meeting  that  the  difficulties  in  our  foreign  relations, 
existing  at  the  time  of  your  last  separation,  had  been  amicably  and  justly 
terminated.  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  those  measures  which  were  most 
likely  to  bring  them  to  such  a  termination,  by  special  missions  charged 
with  such  powers  and  instructions  as  in  the  event  of  failure  could  leave  no 
imputation  on  either  our  moderation  or  forbearance.  The  delays  which 
have  since  taken  place  in  our  negotiations  with  the  British  government  ap-* 
pear  to  have  proceeded  from  causes  which  do  not  forbid  the  expectation 
that  during  the  course  of  the  session  I  may  be  enabled  to  lay  before  you 
their  final  issue.  What  will  be  that  of  the  negotiations  for  settling  our 
differences  with  Spain,  nothing  which  had  taken  place  at  the  date  of  the 
last  despatches  enables  us  to  pronoimce.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi she  advanced  in  considerable  force,  and  took  post  at  the  settlement 
of  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Red  river.  This  village  was  originally  settled  by 
France,  was  held  by  her  as  long  as  she  held  Louisiana,  and  was  deliver- 
ed 'to  Spain  only  as  a  part  of  Louisiana.  Being  small,  insulated,  and 
distant,  it  was  not  observed,  at  the  moment  of  redelivery  to  France  and  the 
United  States,  that  she  continued  a  guard  of  half  a  dozen  men  which  had 
been  stationed  there.  A  proposition,  however,  having  been  lately  made 
by  our  commander-in-chief,  to  assume  the  Sabine  river  as  a  temporary  line 
of  separation  between  the  troops  of  the  two  nations  until  the  issue  of  our 
negotiation  shaU  be  known ;  this  has  been  referred  by  the  Spanish  com- 
mandant to  his  superior,  and  in  the  meantime,  he  has  withdrawn  his  force 
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e  of  the  Sabino  river.  The  correspondence  iin  this  sub- 
jcci,  now  coiiununicaied,  will  exhibit  more  particulatly  the  present  stats 
of  things  in  that  quarter. 

The  nature  of  that  countrv  reqiiirea  indispensably  that  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  the  force  emploj-ed  there  should  be  cuval^  or  mounted  infantry. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  commanding  officer  might  he  enabled  to  act 
with  effect,  I  had  authorized  him  lo  c;ill  oti  the  governors  of  Orleaos  and 
Missinaippi  for  a  corps  of  five  hundred  volunteer  cavalry.  The  temporary 
arrange mcnt  he  hits  proposed  may  perhaps  rendcir  thlfl  tianecess»ry.  But 
I  inform  you  with  great  pleasure  of  the  promptitude  with  whicti  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  teiriloriea  have  tendered  their  services  in  defence  of  their 
country.  It  has  done  honor  to  themselves,  entitled  tbeoi  to  the  confidence 
of  their  fellow-citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  must  strengihen  the 
general  determination  to  protect  them  efficaciously  imdor  all  circumatanceB 
which  may  occur. 

Having  received  informaiion  that  in  another  part  of  the  United  Stales  a 
great  number  of  private  individuals  were  combining  together,  arming  and 
organizing  themselves  contrary  to  law,  to  carry  on  miUtary  expeditions 
against  the  territories  of  Spain,  I  thought  it  necessary,  by  procUmations 
as  well  as  by  special  orders,  to  take  measures  for  preventing  and  sup- 
pressing this  cnleiprisc,  for  seizing  the  vessels,  aniia,  and  other  means 
provided  for  it,  and  for  arresting  and  bringing  to  justice  its  authors  and 
abettors.  It  was  due  to  that  good  faith  which  ought  ever  to  be  the  rule 
of  action  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  transactions  ;  it  was  due  to  good 
order  and  regular  guvemnient,  Uiat  while  the  public  force  was  acting 
strictly  on  the  defensive  and  merely  lo  protect  our  citizens  from  aggres- 
sion, the  criminal  attempts  of  private  individuals  lo  decide  for  their  country 
iho  queslion  of  peace  or  war,  by  commencing  active  and  unauthorized 
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A  further  appropriation  will  also  be  necessary  for  repairing  fortifications 
already  established,  and  the  erection  of  such  works  as  may  have  real 
effect  in  obstructing  the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  our  seaport  towns,  or 
their  remaining  before  them. 

In  a  country  whose  constitution  is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people, 
directly  expressed  by  their  free  sufirages ;  where  the  principal  executive 
functionaries,  and  those  of  the  legislature,  are  renewed  by  them  at  short 
periods ;  where,  under  the  characters  of  jurors,  they^exercise  in  person 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  judiciary  powers  ;  where  the  laws  are  conse- 
quently so  formed  and  administered  as  to  bear  with  equal  weight  and  favor 
on  all,  restraining  no  man  in  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  and  securing 
to  every  one  the  Koperty  which  that  acquires,  it  would  not  be  supposed 
that  any  safeguaras  could  be  needed  against  insurrection  or  enterprise  on 
the  public  peace  or  authority.  The  laws,  however,  aware  that  these 
should  not  be  trusted  to  mond  restraints  only,  have  wisely  provided  pun- 
ishments for  these  crimes  when  committed.  But  would  it  not  be  salutary 
to  give  also  the  means  of  preventing  their  commission  ?  Where  an  en- 
terprise is  meditated  by  private  individuals  against  a  foreign  nation  in 
amity  with  the  United  States,  powers  of  prevention  to  a  certain  extent  are 
given^by  the  laws ;  would  they  not  be  as  reasonable  and  useful  where  the 
enterprise  preparing  is  against  the  United  States  ?  While  adverting  to 
this  branch  of  the  law,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  Enterprises  medita- 
ted against  foreign  nations,  tne  ordinary  process  of  binding  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  peace  and  good  behavior,  could  it  be  extended  to  acts  to  be 
done  out  of  die  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  would  be  effectual  in 
some  cases  where  the  offender  is  able  to  keep  out  of  sight  every  indica- 
tion of  his  purpose  which  could  draw  on  him  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
now  given  by  law. 

The  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  seem  generally  disposed  at  present 
to  respect  our  peace  and  friendship ;  with  Tunis  alone  some  uncertainty 
remains.  Persuaded  that  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain  our  peace  with 
them  on  equal  terms,  or  not  at  all,  I  propose  to  send  in  due  time  a  rein- 
forcement into  the  Mediterranean,  unless  previous  information  shall  show 
it  to  be  unnecessary. 

We  continue  to  receive  proofs  of  the  growing  attachment  of  our  Indian 
neighbors,  and  of  their  disposition  to  place  all  their  interests  under  the 
patronage  of  the  United  States.  These  dispositions  are  inspired  by  their 
confidence  in  our  justice,  and  in  the  sincere  concern  we  feel  for  their 
welfare  ;  and  as  long  as  we  discharge  these  high  and  honorable  functions 
with  the  integrity  and  good  faith  which  alone  can  entitle  us  to  their  con- 
tinuance, we  may  expect  to  reap  the  just  reward  in  their  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

The  expedition  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  for  exploring  the  river 
Missouri  and  the  best  communication  from  that  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  has 
had  all  the  success  which  could  have  been  expected.  They  have  traced 
the  Missouri  nearly  to  its  source,  descended  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  ascertained  with  accuracy  the  geography  of  that  interesting  com- 
munication across  our  continent,  learned  the  character  of  the  country,  of 
its  commerce,  and  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  their  brave  companions,  have  by  this  arduous  ser- 
vice deserved  well  of  their  country. 

The  attempt  to  explore  the  Red  river,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Free- 
man, though  conducted  with  a  zeal  and  prudence  meriting  entire  approba- 


siill  to  be  explored,  toward  which  the  authorization  of  Congress 

<.T:df  iipprapriations,  will  be  requisite. 

1  iiiii^aiujato  you,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  approach  of  the 
"bii  li  you  may  iiiterjiose  your  autliority  constiiuiidiially,  to  wit 
ciiieons  of  the  United  Slates  from  all  further  piirucipauon  in  tb 
tions  of  human  rights  which  hare  been  bo  long  continued  on  the 
ing  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  which  the  morality,  the  reputatioi 
best  interesia  of  our  country,  have  long  been  eager  to  proscribe, 
no  law  you  may  pass  can  take  prohibitory  cffeci  till  the  first  d 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  yet  the  intervening 
not  too  long  to  prevent,  by  timely  notice,  eipeditions  which  c 
completed  before  that  day. 

The  receipts  at  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3' 
September  last,  have  amounted  to  near  fifteen  millions  of  dolh 
have  enabled  us,  afler  meeting  the  current  demands,  to  pay  tw 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  American  claims,  in  pa 
price  of  Louisiana  ;  to  pay  of  the  funded  dubt  upward  of  three  i 
principal,  and  nearly  four  of  interest;  and  in  addition,  to  leii 
the  course  of  the  present  month,  near  two  millions  of  five  and 
cent,  stock.  These  payments  and  reimbursements  of  the  fut 
with  those  which  had  been  made  in  the  four  years  and  a  half 
will  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  have  extinguished  upward 
three  millions  of  principal. 

The  duties  composing  the  Mediterranean  fund  will  cease  by 
end  of  the  present  season.  Considering,  however,  that  they 
chielly  on  luxuries,  and  that  we  have  an  imposl  on  suit,  a  neces: 
the  free  luie  of  which  otherwise  is  so  important,  I  recommend  to 
sideralioa  the  suppression  of  the  duties  on  salt,  and  the  continua 
Mediterranean  fund,  instead  thereof,  for  a  short  time,  after  whicl 
will  become  unnecessary  for  any  purpose  now  within  contempli 

VVhen  both  of  these  """"r-' ' "■■"  -*■""  •"  '^i'  mm/im 

ed.  there  will  still  ere      i; 
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and  gire  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures  ?  On  a  few 
articles  of  more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression  in  due  season 
will  doubtless  be  right,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  impost 
is  paid  are  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who  are  rich  enough 
to  afford  themselves  the  use  of  them.  Their  patriotism  would  certainly 
prefer  its  continuance  and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public 
education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  public  improve- 
ment as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration 
of  federal  powers.  By  these  operations  new  channels  of  communication 
will  be  opened  between  the  states ;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disappear, 
their  interests  will  be  identified,  and  their  union  cemented  by  new  and  in- 
dissoluble ties.  Education  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of  public 
care,  not  that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  enterprise,  which  manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns 
to  which  it  is  equal ;  but  a  public  institution  can  alone  supply  those  sciences 
which  though  rarely  caUed  for  are  yet  necessary  to  complete  the  circle, 
all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  and 
some  of  them  to  its  preservation.  The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  because,  if  approved  by  the  time  the  state  legis- 
latures shall  have  deliberated  on  this  extension  of  the  federal  trusts,  and 
the  laws  shall  be  passed  and  other  arrangements  made  for  their  execution, 
the  necessary  funds  will  be  on  hand  and  without  employment.  I  suppose 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  by  consent  of  the  states,  necessary,  be- 
cause the  objects  now  recommended  are  not  among  those  enumerated  in 
the  constitution,  and  to  which  it  permits  the  public  moneys  to  be  applied. 

The  present  consideration  of  a  national  establishment  for  education,  par- 
ticularly, is  rendered  proper  by  this  circumstance  also,  that  if  Congress, 
approving  the  proposition,  shaU  yet  think  it  more  eligible  to  found  it  on  a 
donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  endow  it  with  those 
which  will  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessary  income.  This 
foundation  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  on  war,  which 
may  suspend  other  improvements  by  requiring  for  its  own  purposes  the 
resources  destined  for  them. 

This,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  state  of  the  public  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  and  according  to  the  information  now  possessed.  But  such  is  the 
situation  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  such  too  the  predicament  in  which 
we  stand  with  some  of  them,  that  we  can  not  rely  with  certainty  on  the 
present  aspect  of  our  affairs  that  may  change  from  moment  to  moment, 
during  the  course  of  your  session  or  after  you  shall  have  separated.  Our 
duty  is,  therefore,  to  act  upon  things  as  they  are  and  to  make  a  reasonable 
provision  for  whatever  they  maybe.  Were  armies  to  be  raised  whenever 
a  speck  of  war  is  visible  in  our  horizon,  we  never  should  have  been  with- 
out them.  Our  resources  would  have  been  exhausted  on  dangers  which 
have  never  happened,  instead  of  being  reserved  for  what  is  really  to  take 
place.  A  steady,  perhaps  a  quickened  pace  in  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  our  seaport  towns  and  waters ;  an  early  settlement  of  the  most  exposed 
and  vulnerable  parts  of  our  country ;  a  militia  so  organized  that  its  effective 
portions  can  be  called  to  any  point  in  the  Union,  or  volunteers  instead  of 
them  to  serve  a  sufficient  time,  are  means  which  may  always  be  ready  yet 
never  preying  on  our  resources  until  actually  caUed  into  use.  They  will 
maintain  the  public  interests  while  a  more  permanent  force  shall  be  in 
course  of  preparation.  But  much  will  depend  on  the  promptitude  with 
which  these  means  can  be  brought  into  activity.     If  war  be  forced  upon 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

December  3,  1806. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet 
I  HAVE  the  salisfaction  lo  inform  you  ihal  the  negotiation  dope: 
twccn  the  United  States  and^he  government  of  Great  Britain  is 
Ing  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  accommodation  which  promisei 
of  inutaal  advantage.  Delays  indeed  have  taken  place,  occasion 
long  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  the  British  minister  charged 
duty.  But  the  commissioners  appointed  by  that  government  ti 
the  negotiation  have  shown  every  disposition  to  hasten  its  proj 
is,  however,  a  work  of  lime,  as  many  arrangements  are  nscessai^ 
our  future  harmony  on  stable  grounds.  In  the  meantime,  we  & 
communications  of  our  plenipotentiaries,  that  a  temporary  auspens 
act  of  the  last  session  prohibiting  certain  importations  would,  aa  s 
candid  disposition  on  our  part,  and  of  confidence  in  the  temper  a 
with  which  they  have  been  met,  have  a  happy  effect  on  its  cc 
step  90  friendly  will  afford  further  evidence  that  all  our  proceedj 
flowed  from  views  of  justice  and  conciliation,  and  that  we  give  t] 
ingly  that  form  which  may  best  meet  corresponding  dispositions. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  same  motives  which  produced  the  postpoi 
the  act  till  the  fifteenth  of  November  last,  are  in  favor  of  its  fur 
pension  ;  and  as  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  soon  yie 
rangements  of  mutual  consent  and  convenience,  justice  seems  I 
that  the  same  measure  rosy  be  dealt  out  to  the  few  cases  whicl 
within  its  short  course,  as  to  all  others  I 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Januaat  22,  1807. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — f 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  house  of  representatiyes,  communi- 
cated in  their  resolution  of  the  sixteenth  instant,  I  proceed  to  state  under 
the  reserve  therein  expressed,  information  received  touching  an  illegal 
combination  of  private  individuals  against  the'  peace  and  safety  of  the 
Union,  and  a  military  expedition  planned  by  them  against  the  territories 
of  a  power  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  with  the  measures  I  have 
pursued  for  suppressing  the  same. 

I  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  constant  expectation  of  receiving  such 
further  information  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  lay  before  the  legisla- 
ture the  termination  as  well  as  the  beginning  and  progress  of  this  scene 
of  depravity,  so  far  as  it  has  been  acted  on  &e  Ohio  and  its  waters.  From 
this  the  state  and  safety  of  the  lower  country  might  have  been  estimated 
on  probable  grounds,  and  the  delay  was  indidged  the  rather,  because  no 
circumstance  had  yet  made  it  necessary  to  call  in  tl^e  aid  of  the  legisla- 
tive functions.  Information  now  recently  communicated  has  brought  us 
nearly  to  the  period  contemplated.  The  mass  of  what  I  have  received,  in 
the  course  of  these  transactions,  is  voluminous,  but  little  has  been  given 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  so  as  to  constitute  formal  and  legal  evidence. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  letters,  often  containing  such  a  mixture  of  ru- 
mors, conjectures,  and  suspicions,  as  render  it  difficult  to  sif^  out  the  real 
facts,  and  unadvisable  to  hazard  more  than  general  outlines,  strengthened 
by  concurrent  information,  or  the  particular  credibility  of  the  relater.  In 
this  state  of  the  evidence,  delivered  sometimes  too  under  the  restriction  of 
private  confidence,  neither  ^safety  nor  justice  will  permit  the  exposing 
names,  except  that  of  the  principal  actor  whose  guilt  is  placed  beyond 
question. 

Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  I  received  intimations  that 
designs  were  in  agitation  in  the  western  country,  unlawful  and  unfriend- 
ly to  the  peace  of  the  Union ;  and  that  the  prime  mover  in  these  was 
Aaron  Burr,  heretofore  distinguished  by  the  favor  of  his  country.  The 
grounds  of  these  intimations  being  inconclusive,  the  objects  uncertain,  and 
Uie  fidelity  of  that  country  known  to  be  firm,  the  only  measure  taken  was 
to  urge  the  informants  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  get  further  insight 
into  &e  designs  and  proceedings  of  the  suspected  persons,  and  to  communi- 
cate them  to  me. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  that  the  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy began  to  be  perceived,  but  still  so  blended  and  involved  in  mys- 
tery that  nothing  distinct  could  be  singled  out  for  pursuit.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  crime  contemplated,  the  acts  done,  and  the  legal 
course  to  be  pursued,  I  thought  it  best  to  send  to  the  scene  where  these 
things  were  principally  in  transaction,  a  person,  in  whose  integrity,  under-, 
standing,  and  discretion,  entire  confidence  could  be  reposed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  investigate  the  plots  going  on,  to  enter  into  conference  j[for  which 
he  had  sufficient  credentials)  with  the  governors  and  all  other  officers  civil 
and  military,  and  with  their  aid  to  do  on  the  spot  whatever  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  discover  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  arrest  their  means,  bring 
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t[i  li^Lstcn  aa  accoinmodaUon  witti  Uie  ibpanisi 
^iikI  :is  soon  as  that  was  e9ect«d  to  fall  back  with  his  principal  fi 
liiiluT  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  defence  of  the  intersecting 
tljiK  river.  By  a  letter  received  from  that  officer  on  the  25lh  of  P 
hill  Jilted  October  Slat,  we  learn  that  a  confidential  agent  of  A 
had  been  deputed  to  him,  with  communications  partly  wriilen 
and  partly  oral,  explaining  his  designs,  exaggerating  his  resoi 
making  such  offers  of  emolument  uul  comiaand,  to  engage  hir 
army  in  bis  unlawful  enterprise,  as  ha  lud  Aattered  himsetf  won 
cessful.  The  general,  with  the  honor  of  a  soldier  and  fidelity 
citizen,  immediately  despatched  a  trusty  officer  to  me  with  info 
what  liad  passed,  proceeding  to  establish  such  an  understandin 
Spanish  commandanl  on  the  Sabine  ils  permitted  him  to  wii 
force  across  the  Mississippi,  and  to  enter  on  measures  for  op[ 
projected  enterprise. 

The  general's  letter,  which  came  u>  hand  on  the  25th  of  Noi 
has  been  mentioned,  and  some  other  information  received  a  few 
lier,  nheu  brought  together,  developed  Burr's  general  designs 
parts  of  which  only  had  been  revealed  to  dilTerent  informants. 
ed  th&t  he  conlcmpkled  two  distinct  objects,  which  might  be 
either  jointly  or  separately,  and  either  the  one  or  the  other  first, 
stances  should  direct.  One  of  these  was  the  severance  of  th' 
these  states  by  the  Allegany  mountains  ;  the  other,  an  attack  o 
A  third  object  was  provided,  merely  ostensible,  to  wit  ;  the  se 
a  pretended  purchase  of  a  tract  of  coimtry  on  the  Wasluu,  cla 
Baron  Bastrop.  This  was  to  serve  us  the  pretest  for  all  his  pr 
an  allurement  for  such  followers  as  really  wished  lo  acquire  i 
in  that  country,  and  a  cover  under  which  (o  retreat  in  the  evt 
discomfiture  of  both  branches  of  his  real  design. 

He  foiuid  at  once  thai  the  attachment  of  the  western  country  t 
ent  Union  was  not  to  be  shaken  ;  that  its  dissolution  could  no 
ed  with  the  consent  of  its  inhabitai  ■       -  '  ■^'-  '-■ '■'  " 
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our  differences  with  Spain;  and  others  by  offers  of  land  in  Bastrop's 
claim  on  the  Washita. 

This  was  the  state  of  my  information  of  his  proceedings  about  the  last 
of  November,  at  which  time,  therefore,  it  was  first  possible  to  take  specific 
measures  to  meet  them.  The  proclamation  of  November  27th,  two  days 
after  the  receipt  of  General  Wilkinson's  information,  was  now  issued. 
Orders  were  despatched  to  every  intersecting  point  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  employment  of  such  force 
either  of  the  regulars  or  of  the  militia,  and  of  such  proceedings  also^of  the 
civil  authorities,  as  might  enable  them  to  seize  on  aU  the  boats  and  stores 
provided  for  the  enterprise,  to  arrest  the  persons  concerned,  and  to  sup- 
press effectually  the  further  progress  of  the  enterprise.  A  little  before 
the  receipt  of  these  orders  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  our  confidential  agent,  who 
had  been  diligently  employed  in  investigating  the  conspiracy,  had  acquir- 
ed sufficient  information  to  open  himself  to  Uie  governor  of  that  state,  and 
apply  for  the  immediate  exertion  of  the  authority  and  power  of  the  state 
to  crush  the  combination.  Governor  Tiffin  and  the  legislature,  with  a 
promptitude,  an  energy,  and  patriotic  zeal,  which  entitle  them  to  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  affection  of  tbeir  sister  states,  effected  the  seizure 
of  aU  the  boats,  provisions,  and  odl«r  preparations  within  their  reach,  and 
thus  gave  a  first  blow,  materially  disabling  the  enterprise  in  its  outset. 

In  Kentucky,  a  premature  attempt  to  bring  Burr  to  justice,  without  suf- 
ficient evidence  for  his  conviction,  had  produced  a  popular  impression  in 
his  favor  and  a  general  disbelief  of  his  guilt.  This  gave  hipi  an  unfor- 
tunate opportunity  of  hastening  his  equipments.  The  arrival  of  the  proc- 
lamation and  orders,  and  the  application  and  information  of  our  confiden- 
tial agent,  at  length  awakened  the  authorities  of  that  state  to  the  truth,  and 
then  produced  the  same  promptitude  and  energy  of  which  the  neighboring 
state  had  set  the  example.  Under  an  act  of  their  legislature  of  Decem- 
ber 23d,  militia  was  instantly  ordered  to  different  important  points,  and 
measures  taken  for  doing  whatever  could  yet  be  done.  Some  boats  (ac- 
counts vary  from  five  to  double  or  treble  that  nimiber)  and  persons  (differ- 
ently estimated  from  one  to  three  hundred)  had  in  the  meantime  passed 
the  faUs  of  the  Ohio,  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland,  with  oth- 
ers expected  down  that  river. 

Not  apprized,  till  very  late,  that  any  boats  were  building  on  Cumber- 
land, the  effect  of  the  proclamation  had  been  trusted  to  for  some  time  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee ;  but  on  the  19th  of  December,  similar  communi- 
cations and  instructions  with  those  of  the  neighboring  states  were  de- 
spatched by  express  to  the  gdVemor,  and  a  general  officer  of  the  western 
division  of  the  state,  and  on  the  23d  of  December  our  confidential  agent 
left  Frankfort  for  Nashville,  to  put  into  activity  the  means  of  that  state 
also.  But  by  information  received  yesterday,  I  learn  that  on  the  22d  of 
December,  Mr.  Burr  descended  the  Cumberland  with  two  boats  merely 
of  accommodation,  carrying  with  him  from  that  state  no  quota  toward  his 
unlawful  enterprise.  Whether  after  the  arrival  of  the  proclamation,  of  the 
orders,  or  of  our  agent,  any  exertion  which  could  be  made  by  that  state, 
or  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Kentucky  for  calling  out  the  militia  at  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland,  would  be  in  time  to  arrest  these  boats,  and  those 
from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  is  still  doubtful. 

On  the  whole,  the  fugitives  from  the  Ohio,  with  their  associates  from 
Cumberland,  or  any  other  place  in  that  quarter,  can  not  threaten  serious 
danger  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 


H  geiieriLiij ,  mo  iueii;iiai 
pl:ii<'  r<^adily  agreeing  to  the  most  laudable  exertions  and  saci 
iiiuEiimig  the  anned  vessels  with  their  seamen,  and  the  other  ciliz 
ill  ~iM]^  unequivocal  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and  a  spirit  of  deten 
si.it  111  lie  to  their  expected  assailants. 

.Siiriniaes  have  been  hazarded  thai  this  enterprise  is  lo  receive 
certain  foreign  powers.  But  these  surmises  are  without  proof 
biUty.  Tbe  wWom  of  the  measur«B  unctioned  by  Con|TVS8  ■ 
session  has  placed  us  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  juBtice  with  the  < 
ers  with  whom  we  hod  any  difTorences,  and  nothing  has  Iia[^i 
which  makes  it  either  their  interest  or  ours  to  pursue  another  con 
(change  of  measures  has  taken  place  on  our  part ;  none  ought  lo  t 
at  this  time.  With  the  one,  friendly  arrangement  was  then  prop 
the  law  deemed  necessary  on  the  failure  of  that  was  suspendet 
lime  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  issue.  With  the  same  power,  negc 
still  preferred,  and  provisional  measures  only  are  necessary  to 
event  of  rupture.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not  deflect  in  the  slii 
gree  from  the  course  we  tken  assumed,  and  are  still  pursuing,  wi 
consent,  to  restore  a  good  understanding,  we  are  not  to  impute 
practices  as  irreconcilable  to  interest  as  to  good  faiih,  and  cluingi 
snrily  the  relations  of  peace  and  justice  between  us  lo  thost 
These  surmises  are,  therefore,  to  be  imputed  to  the  vaunting  0 
thor  of  thisenierprise,  to  multiply  his  partisans  by  magnifying 
of  his  pmspects  and  support. 

By  letters  from  General  Wilkinson,  of  the  14th  and  IS^  of  S 
which  came  lo  hand  two  days  aiWr  date  of  the  resolution  of  the 
representatives,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  moming  of  the  ISih  ins 
ceived  the  important  affidavit,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  communii 
extracts  of  so  much  of  the  letters  as  come  within  the  scope  of  tl 
lion.  By  these  it  will  bo  seen  that  of  three  of  the  principal  emii 
Mr.  Burr,  whom  the  general  had  caused  to  be  apprehended,  one 
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haye  occasion  to  use  them,  render  it  equally  desirable  for  the  criminals  as 
for  the  public,  that  being  already  removed  from  the  place  where  they  were 
first  apprehended,  the  &st  regular  arrest  should  tsJie  place  here,  and  the 
course  of  proceedings  receive  here  its  proper  direction. 


SPECIALMESSAGE.  ' 

January  28,  1807. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

Bt  the  letters  of  Captain  Bissel,  who  commands  at  Fort  Massac,  and  of 
Mr.  Murrell,  to  General  Jackscm,  of  Tennessee,  copies  of  which  are  now 
communicated  to  Congress,  it  will  be  seen  that  Aaron  Burr  passed  Fort 
Massac  on  the  Slst  of  December,  with  about  ten  boats,  navigated  by  about 
six  hands  each,  without  any  military  appearance,  and  that  three  boats  with 
ammunition  were  said  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  militia  at  Louisville. 

As  the  guards  of  militia  posted  on  various  points  on  the  Ohio  will  be 
able  to  prevent  any  further  aids  passing  through  that  channel,  should  any 
be  attempted,  we  may  now  estimate,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  means 
derived  from  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  tha 
purposes  of  Mr.  Burr. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  31,  1807. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

In  execution  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  entitled,  *'  An 
act  to  regulate  the  laying  out  and  making  a  road  from  Cumberland,  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  to  the  state  of  Ohio,"  I  appointed  Thomas  Moore,  of 
Maryland,  Joseph  Kerr,  of  Ohio,  and  Eli  Williams,  of  Maryland,  commis- 
sioners to  lay  out  the  said  road,  and  to  perform  the  other  duties  assigned 
to  them  by  the  act.  The  progress  which  they  made  in  the  execution  of 
the  work,  during  the  last  season,  will  appear  in  their  report,  now  com- 
municated to  Congress.  On  the  receipt  of  it,  I  took  measures  to  obtain 
consent  for  making  the  road,  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  through  which  the  commissioners  proposed  to  lay  it  out.  I  have 
received  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  giving  the  con- 
sent desired ;  that  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  subject  still  imder  considera- 
tion, as  is  supposed.  Until  I  receive  full  consent  to  a  free  choice  of  route 
through  the  whole  distance,  I  have  thought  it  safest  neither  to  accept,  nor 
reject,  finally,  the  partial  report  of  the  commissioners.  Some  matters  sug- 
gested in  the  report  belong  exclusively  to  the  legislature. 


I  inlrr  present  circumstances,  ana  governed  oy  iuh  iiui^iuiui 
k^i>liiiure,  as  manifested  by  their  annual  approprialiona  of  mom 
|"ii|iii^is  of  defence,  it  !ias  been  concluded  to  combine — Ist,  land 
luiiii^lii'd  with  heavy  cannon  and  mortars,  and  established  on  all  I 
uiiiiiuil  ill.;  jihir.'  fauir.-iMt-  for  previ-Litin^  v.^ss.;!^  frmn  lying  bef( 
niovt*:ibie  arldiery  which  may  be  carried,  as  an  occasion  may  t 
points  unprovided  with  fixed  batteries  ;  3d,  floating  batleriea  ;  ant 
boats,  which  may  oppose  aa  enemy  al  its  eulrance  and  co-operati 
baltericB  for  hia  espulaion. 

On  this  subject  profeaaiaoal  men  were  consulted  as  far  as  w 
portunity.  General  Wilkinson,  and  the  late  General  Gates,  ( 
opinions  in  writing,  in  favor  of  the  system,  as  will  be  seen  by  th 
now  communicated.  The  higher  officers  of  the  navy  gave  the  s 
ioos,  in  separate  conferences,  aa  their  presence  at  the  seat  of  gi 
offered  occasions  of  consulting  them,  and  no  difference  of  jud| 
pear«J  on  the  subject.  Those  of  Commodore  Barron  and  Caplai 
now  here,  are  recently  furnished  ia  writing,  and  transmitted  hi 
tlie  legislature. 

The  efficacy  of  gun-boais  for  the  defence  of  harbors,  and  of  otb 
and  enclosed  waters,  may  be  estimated  in  part  from  that  of  galle] 
ly  much  used  but  leas  powerful,  more  costly  in  their  construction 
tenance,  and  requiring  more  men. .  But  the  gim-boat  itself  is  b 
be  in  use  with  every  modem  maritime  nation  for  the  purpose  U' 
In  the  Mediterranean,  on  which  are  aevcral  small  powers,  who 
like  ouTB  is  peace  and  defence,  few  harbors  are  without  this  arti 
tecticn.  Our  own  experience  there  of  the  effect  of  guu-boats 
service,  is  recent.  Algiers  is  particularly  known  lo  luivo  owed 
provision  of  those  vessels  the  safety  of  its  cily,  since  the  epoi 
construction.  Before  That  it  had  been  repeatedly  inauhed  ar 
The  effect  of  gun-boats  at  prescnE  in  the  neighborhood  of  GibraJ 
known,  and  how  much  they  were  used  both  in  the  attack  and  i 
that  place  during  a  form  ""'        ""   -' . .- -v — ^ 
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some  of  the  principal  seaports,  and  from  a  view  of  all  the  towns  and  ports 
from  Orleans  to  Maine  inclusiye,  entitled  to  protection,  in  proportion  to 
their  situation  and  circumstances,  it  is  concluded,  that  to  give  them  a  due 
measure  of  protection  in  time  of  war,  about  two  hundred  gun-boats  Mrill  be 
requisite.  According  to  first  ideas,  the  following  would  be  their  general 
distribution,  liable  to  be  varied  on  more  mature  examination,  and  as  circum- 
stances shall  vary,  that  is  to  say  : — 

To  the  Mississippi  and  its  neighboring  waters,  forty  gun-boats. 

To  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  the  harbors  on  each  side,  from  St. 
Mary's  to  Currituck,  twenty-five. 

To  the  Chesapeake  and  its  waters,  twenty. 

To  Delaware  bay  and  river,  fifteen. 

To  New  York,  the  Sound,  and  waters  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  fifty. 

To  Boston  and  the  harbors  north  of  Cape  Cod,  fifty. 

The  flotillas  assigned  to  these  several  stations  might  each  be  under  the 
care  of  a  particular  commandant,  and  the  vessels  composing  them  would, 
in  ordinary,  be  distributed  among  the  harbors  within  the  station  in  propor- 
tion to  their  importance. 

Of  these  boats  a  proper  proportion  would  be  of  the  larger  size,  such  as 
those  heretofore  buUt,  capable  of  navigating  any  seas,  and  of  reinforcing 
occasionally  the  strength  of  even  the  most  distant  port  when  menaced  with 
danger.  The  residue  would  be  confined  to  their  own  or  the  neighboring 
harbors,  would  be  smaller,  less  furnished  for  accommodation,  and  conse- 
quently less  costly.  Of  the  number  supposed  necessary,  seventy-three 
are  bmlt  or  building,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  still  to  be  pro- 
vided would  cost  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Having  re- 
gard to  the  convenience  of  the  treasury,  as  well  as  to  the  resources  for 
building,  it  has  been  thought  that  one  half  of  these  might  be  built  in  the 
present  year,  and  the  other  half  the  next.  With  the  legislature,  however, 
it  will  rest  to  stop  where  we  are,  or  at  any  further  point,  when  they  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  the  number  provided  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  object. 

At  times  when  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States  shall  be  at  peace, 
it  would  not  be  proposed  that  more  than  six  or  eight  of  these  vessels 
should  be  kept  afloat.  When  Europe  is  in  war,  treble  that  number  might 
be  necessary  to  be  distributed  among  those  particular  harbors  which  for- 
eign vessels-of-war  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  order  therein.  But  they  would  be  manned,  in  ordinary,  with 
only  their  complement  for  navigation,  relying  on  the  seainen  and  militia 
of  the  port  if  called  into  action  on  any  sudden  emergency.  It  would  be 
only  when  the  United  States  should  themselves  be  at  war,  that  the  whole 
number  would  be  brought  into  actual  service,  and  would  be.  ready  in  the 
first  moments  of  the  war  to  co-operate  with  other  means  for  covering  at 
once  the  line  of  our  seaports.  At  all  times,  those  unemployed  would  be 
withdrawn  into  places  not  exposed  to  sudden  enterprise,  hauled  up  under 
sheds  from  the  sun  and  weather,  and  kept  in  preservation  with  little  ex- 
pense for  repairs  or  maintenance. 

It  must  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  this  species  of  naval  armament 
is  proposed  merely  for  defensive  operation  ;  that  it  can  have  but  little  ef- 
fect toward  protecting  our  commerce  in  the  open  seas,  even  on  our  coast ; 
and  still  less  can  it  become  an  excitement  to  engage  in  oflensive  maritime 
war,  toward  which  it  would  furnish  no  means. 


liiniilaiions  committed  on  our  commerce  and  navigation  upon  I 
yi'^i-.  I'lir  years  past,  the  successive  innovations  on  those  principlec 
n  l:iM  which  have  been  established  by  the  reason  and  usage  of 
1^  ilir  rule  of  their  intercourse,  and  the  umpire  and  security  of  the 
iiiil  i)eace,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  extra 
nission  lo  London,  are  already  knovfn  to  you.  The  inslructiona 
)ur  miniBt«t8  were  framed  in  the  sincerest  spirit  of  amity  and  inoi 
rbey  accordingly  proceeded,  in  conformity  theTewitb,to  propose 
:nent!t  which  might  embrace  and  settle  all  the  points  in  difference 
js,  which  might  bring  us  to  a  mutual  understanding  on  our  nei 
national  tights,  and  proride  for  a  commercial  intercourse  on  cond 
^omc  equality.  Ailer  long  and  fruitless  endeavors  to  effect  the  | 
j{  liieir  mission,  and  to  obtiuii  arrangements  within  the  limits  of 
jtruclions,  they  concluded  to  sign  such  as  could  be  obtained,  and 
:hetn  for  consideration,  candidly  declaring  to  the  other  negotiator 
jQ[ue  time,  that  they  were  acting  against  their  instructions,  and  I 
9ov(.'niment  therefore  could  not  be  pledged  for  ratilicstion.  Sotn 
articles  proposed  might  have  been  admitted  on  a  principle  of  com 
3ut  olhetB  were  too  highly  disadvantageous,  and  no  sufficient  ] 
waa  made  against  the  principal  source  of  the  irritations  and  c 
which  were  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  two  nation 
ijucstion,  therefore,  whether  a  treaty  should  be  accepted  in  that  foi 
have  admitted  but  of  one  decision,  even  had  no  declarations  of  i 
party  impaired  our  confidence  in  it.  Still  anxious  not  to  close 
igainst  friendly  adjustment,  new  modifications  were  framed  ant 
rouccssions  authorized,  than  could  before  have  been  supposed  ne' 
ind  our  ministers  were  instructed  to  resume  their  negotiations 
TTounds.  On  this  new  reference  to  amicable  discitssion  we  we 
jing  in  confidence,  when  on  the  22d  day  of  June  last,  by  a  fonr 
from  [he  British  admiral,  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  leaviag  her  poll 
[ant  service,  was  aitacki?d  by  one  of  those  v^s8Ql&,iKl)i^i)MlJtiSm 
out  liarbors  under  the  indulgences  of  he 
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United  States  was  despatched  with  instructions  to  our  ministers  at  Ix>ndon 
to  call  on  that  gOTemment  for  the  satisfaction  and  security  required  by  the 
outrage.  A  very  short  interval  ought  now  to  bring  the  answer,  which 
shall  be  communicated  to  you  as  soon  as  received ;  then  also,  or  as  soon 
after  as  the  public  interests  shall  be  found  to  admit,  the  unratified  treaty 
and  proceedings  relative  to  it,  shall  be  made  known  to  you. 

The  aggression  thus  begun  has  been  continued  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish commanders,  by  remaining  within  our  waters,  in  defiance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  country,  by  ht^itual  violations  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  at 
length  by  putting  to  death  one  of  the  persons  whom  they  had  forcibly  taken 
from  on  board  me  Chesapeake.  These  aggravations  necessarily  lead  to 
the  policy,  either  of  never  admitting  an  armed  vessel  into  our  harbors,  or  of 
maintaining  in  every  harbor  such  an  armed  force  as  may  constrain  obedi- 
ence to  thp  laws,  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens,  against 
their  armed  guests.  But  the  expense  of  such  a  standing  force,  and  its  in- 
consistence with  our  principles,  dispense  with  those  courtesies  which 
would  necessarily  call  for  it,  and  leave  us  equally  free  to  exclude  the 
navy,  as  we  are  the  army,  of  a  foreign  power,  from  entering  our  limits. 

To  former  violations  of  maritime  rights,  another  is  now  added  of  very 
extensive  effect.  The  government  of  that  nation  has  issued  an  order  in- 
terdicting all  trade  by  neutrals  between  ports  not  in  amity  with  them  ;  and 
being  now  at  war  with  nearly  every  nation  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 
nean seas,  our  vessels  are  required  to  sacrifice  their  cargoes  at  the  first 
port  they  touch,  or  to  return  home  without  the  benefit  of  going  to  any  other 
market.  Under  this  new  law  of  the  ocean,  our  trade  on  the  Mediterrane- 
an has  been  swept  away  by  seizures  and  condemnations,  and  that  in  other 
seas  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate. 

Our  differences  with  Spain  remain  still  unsettled  ;  no  measure  having 
been  taken  on  her  part,  since  my  last  communication  to  Congress,  to  bring 
them  to  a  close.  But  under  a  state  of  things  which  may  favor  a  reconsid- 
eration, they  have  been  recently  pressed,  and  an  expectation  is  entertain- 
ed that  they  may  now  soon  be  brought  to  an  issue  of  some  sort.  With 
their  subjects  on  our  borders,  no  new  collisions  have  taken  place  nor  seem 
immediately  to  be  apprehended.  To  our  former  grounds  of  complaint  has 
been  added  a  very  serious  one,  as  you  will  see  by  the  decree,  a  copy  of 
which  is  now  communicated.  Whether  this  decree,  which  professes  to 
be  conformable  to  that  of  the  French  government  of  November  21st,  1806, 
heretofore  communicated  to  Congress,  will  also  the  conformed  to  that  in 
its  construction  and  application  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  had  not 
been  ascertained  at  the  date  of  our  last  communications.  These,  how- 
ever, gave  reason  to  expect  such  a  conformity. 

With  the  other  nations  of  Europe  our  harmony  has  been  uninterrupted, 
and  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  have  been  maintained  on  their 
usual  footing. 

Our  peace  with  the  several  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  appears  as 
firm  as  at  any  former  period,  and  is  as  likely  to  continue  as  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

Among  our  Indian  neighbors  in  the  northwestern  quarter,  some  fermen- 
tation was  observed  soon  after  the  late  occurrences,  threatening  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  peace.  Messages  were  said  to  be  interchanged,  and  to- 
kens to  be  passing,  which  usually  denote  a  state  of  restlessness  among 
them,  and  the  character  of  the  agitators  pointed  to  the  sources  of  ex- 
citement.    Measures  were*  immediately  taken  for  providing  against  thai 


iiii;  ilnir  views  with  ours,  in  proportion  lo  their  advancement. 
«  liiiU'  of  these  people,  in  every  quarter,  I  shall  continue  to  ioculca 
.'^uil  fiii'ndship  with  all  their  neighbors,  and  perseverance  in  thoi 
ii.L^iiiii-i  and  pursuits  which  will  best  promote  iheir  own  well-bein 

Till'  appropriations  of  the  last  session,  for  the  defeoce  of  out 
towns  and  harbors,  were  made  under  expectation  that  a  conlin 
our  peace  would  peraiil  us  to  proceed  i:i  that  work  according  to 
venience.  li  has  been  thought  better  to  apply  the  sutna  the 
toward  the  defence  of  Now  York,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  c) 
moat  open  and  moat  likely  first  lo  need  protection ;  and  to  leav 
less  immediately  in  danger  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  sessio 

The  gun-boats,  loo,  already  provided,  have  on  a  like  princij 
chiefly  aaeigned  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Chesapeake, 
er  our  moveable  force  on  the  water,  so  material  in  aid  of  the  c 
works  on  the  land,  should  be  augmented  in  (his  or  any  other  fon 
lo  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  For  the  purpose  of  manning  tl 
sels  in  sudden  attacks  on  our  harbors,  il  is  a  matter  for  consideratioi 
er  the  seamen  of  the  United  Slates  may  not  justly  be  formed  bto  : 
militia,  to  be  called  on  for  tours  of  duty  in  defence  of  the  harbo: 
they  shall  happen  to  be  ;  the  ordinajy  militia  of  the  place  fiimisl 
portion  which  may  consist  of  landsmen. 

The  moment  our  peace  was  threatened,  1  deemed  il  indispei 
secure  a  greater  provision  of  those  articles  of  mililarj-  stores  wil 
our  magaizines  were  not  sufficiently  furnished.  To  have  awaited  a 
and  special  sanction  by  law  would  have  lost  occasions  which  u 
be  retrieved.  1  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  lo  authorize  engagen 
such  supplements  to  our  existing  stock  as  would  render  it  adequa 
emcrgencii'S  threatening  us  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  legislature,  f«e 
same  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  our  country,  so  materially  adrancei 
precaution,  will  approve,  when  done,  what  they  would  have  seei 
portant  to  bo  done  if  then  assembled.  Expenses,  also  unpror, 
arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  calling  all  our  gun-boats  into  acitia 
for  ihe  defence  of  our  harbors  ;  of  all  which  accounts  will  be  lai 

yo".,  .  .  
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I  infonned  Congress  at  their  last  session  of  the  enterprises  against  the 
public  peace,  which  were  believ^  to  be  in  preparation  by  Aaron  Burr  and 
his  associates,  of  the  measures  taken  to  defeat  them,  and  to  bring  the  of- 
fenders to  justice.  Their  enterprises  were  happily  defeated  by  tibe  patri- 
otic exertions  of  the  militia  wherever  called  into  action,  by  the  fidelity  of 
the  army,  and  energy  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  promptly  arranging 
the  difficulties  presenting  themselves  on  the  Sabine,  repairing  to  meet 
those  arising  on  the  Mississippi,  and  dissipating,  before  their  eicplosion, 
plots  engendering  there.  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the 
proceedings  and  the  evidence  publicly  exhibited  on  the  arraignment  of  the 
principal  offenders  before  the  circuit  court  of  Virginia.  You  will  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  whether  the  defect  was  in  the  testimony,  in  the  law,  or  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  ;  and  wherever  it  shall  be  found,  the  legis- 
lature alone  can  apply  or  originate  liie  remedy.  The  framers  of  our  con- 
stitution certainly  supposed  they  had  guarded,  as  well  their  government 
against  destruction  by  treason,  as  their  citizens  against  oppression,  under 
pretence  of  it,  and  if  these  ends  are  not  attained,  it  is  of  importance  to  in- 
.  quire  by  what  means,  more  effectual,  they  may  be  secured. 

The  accounts  of  the  receipts  of  revenue,  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September  last,  being  not  yet  made  up,  a  correct  statement 
will  be  hereafter  transmitted  from  the  treasury.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  receipts  have  amounted  to  near  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars,  which,  with  the  five  millions  and  a  half  in  the  treasury  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  have  enabled  us,  after  meeting  the  current  demands 
and  interest  incurred,  to  pay  more  than  four  millions  of  the  principal  of 
our  funded  debt.  These  payments,  with  those  of  the  preceding  five  and 
a  half  years,  have  extinguished  of  the  funded  debt  twenty-five  mOlions  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  being  the  whole  which  could  be  paid  or  purchased  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  law  and  of  our  contracts,  and  have  left  us  in  the  treas- 
ury eight  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  A  portion  of  this  sum  may  be 
considered  as  a  commencement  of  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of  reve- 
nue, which,  after  paying  the  instalments  of  debts  as  they  shall  become 
payable,  will  remain  without  any  specific  object.  It  may  partly,  indeed, 
be  applied  toward  completing  the  defence  of  the  exposed  points  of  our 
country,  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted  to  our  principles  and  circum- 
stances. This  object  is  doubtless  among  the  first  entitled  to  attention  ;  in 
such  a  state  of  our  finances,  and  it  is  one  which,  whether  we  have  peace 
or  war,  will  provide  security  where  it  is  due.  Whether  what  shall  remain 
of  this,  with  the  future  surpluses,  may  be  usefuUy  applied  to  purposes 
already  authorized,  or  more  usefully  to  others  requiring  new  authorities,  or 
how  otherwise  they  shall  be  disposed  of,  are  questions  calling  for  the  no- 
tice of  Congress,  unless  indeed  they  shsdl  be  superseded  by  a  change  in 
our  public  relations  now  awaiting  the  determination  of  others.  Whatever 
be  that  determination,  it  is  a  great  consolation  that  it  will  become  known 
at  a  moment  when  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation  is  assembled  at  its 
post,  and  ready  to  give  the  aids  of  its  wisdom  and  authority  to  whatever 
course  the  good  of  our  country  shall  then  call  us  to  pursue. 

Matters  of  minor  importance  will  be  the  subjects  of  future  communica- 
tions ;  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  which  may  give  informa- 
tion or  despatch  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  in  the  exercise  of 
their  high  duties,  and  at  a  moment  so  interesting  to  the  public  welfare. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

Dbcbmbbr  16,  1607. 

To  the  Seiiate  and  Haute  of  Rtprettntatives  of  the  United  Stale, 

The  communications  now  mode,  showing  tlie  great  and 
daiigori  with  which  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  luid  merchandise, 
crjcd  on  the  high  seas  and  elsewhere,  from  ihe  belligereat  ] 
Europe,  and  It  being  of  great  importance  to  keep  in  safety  ihest 
resources,  I  deem  It  my  duty  to  recommend  the  subject  to  the 
lion  i>f  Congress,  who  will  doubtless  perceive  all  the  advantaj 
may  lie  expected  from  an  iuliibilion  of  the  departure  of  our  vet 
ibt' purls  of  Ihe  United'Suies. 

Their  wisdom  will  also  see  the  necessity  of  making  every  p 
for  whatever  events  may  grow  out  of  the  present  crisis. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE.  ' 

Jandahv  20,  1808.  I 

To  Ihe  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales : — 

Soke  days  previous  to  your  resolutions  of  the  13th  instant,  a  ( 
qniry  had  been  instituted  at  the  request  of  General  Wilkinson,  < 
make  the  inquiry  inU>  his  crinilnri  which  the  firat  reHoliitinn  dexin 
commenced  their  piocecdj  > 
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It  is  well  understood  that,  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  presidency 
€i  General  Washington,  information  was  given  to  him  relating  to  certain 
combinations  with  me  agents  of  a  foreign  government  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union ;  which  combinations  had  taken  place  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  federal  government.  This  information,  however, 
is  believed  never  to  have  been  deposited  in  any  public  office,  or  left  in  that 
of  the  president's  secretary;  these  having  been  duly  examined,  but  to 
have  been  considered  as  personally  confidential,  and,  therefore,  retained 
among  his  private  papers.  A  commimication  from  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to  General  Washington,  is  found  in  the  office  of  the  president's  sec- 
retary, which,  although  not  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the  request  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  is  communicated,  inasmuch  as  it  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  subjects  of  the  correspondence  of  that  time,  between  certain 
foreign  agents  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  administration  of  President  Adams, 
Andrew  Ellicott,  then  employed  in  designating,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Spanish  authorities,  the  boundaries  between  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  under  the  treaty  with  that  i\^on,  communicated  to  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  papers  and  information  respecting  the  sub- 
jects of  the  present. inquiry,  which  were  deposited  in  the  office  of  state. 
Copies  of  these  are  now  transmitted  to  the  house  of  representatives,  except 
of  a  single  letter  and  a  reference  from  the  said  Andrew  EUicott,  which 
h^ing  expressly  desired  to  be  kept  secret,  is,  therefore,  not  communicated, 
hot  its  cont^its  can  be  obtained  from  himself  in  a  more  le^  form,  and  di- 
rections have  been  given  to  summon  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
court  of  inquiry. 

A  paper  "  on  the  commerce  of  Louisiana,"  bearing  date  of  the  18th  of 
April,  1798,  is  found  in  the  office  of  state,  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Daniel  Clark,  of  New  Orleans,  then  a  subject  of  Spain, 
and  now  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  stating  cer- 
tain commercial  transactions  of  General  Wilkinson,  in  New  Orleans  ;  an 
extract  from  this  is  now  communicated,  because  it  contains  facts  which 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  questions  relating  to  him. 

The  destruction  of  the  war-office,  by  fire,  in  the  close  of  1800,  involved 
all  information  it  contained  at  that  date. 

The  papers  already  described,  therefore,  constitute  the  whole  mforma- 
tion  on  the  subjects,  deposited  in  the  public  offices,  during  the  preceding 
administrations,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  found ;  but  it  can  not  be  affirmed 
that  there  may  be  no  others,  because,  the  papers  of  the  office  being  filed, 
for  the  most  part,  alphabetically,  unless  aided  by  the  suggestion  of  any 
particular  name  which  may  have  given  such  information,  nothing  short  of 
a  careful  examination  of  the  papers  in  the  offices  generally,  could  authorize 
such  affirmation. 

About  a  twelvemonth  after  1  came  to  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Clark  gave  some  verbal  information  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  relating  to  the  same  combinations  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union.  He  was  listened  to  freely,  and  he  then  delivered  the 
letter  of  Governor  Gagoso,  addressed  to  himself,  of  which  a  copy  is  now 
communicated.  After  his  return  to  New  Orleans,  he  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  state  other  papers,  with  a  request  that,  after  perusal,  they 
should  be  burned.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  he  was  so  informed 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  that  they  would  be  held  subject  to  his  order. 
These  papers  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  office.     A  letter,  therefore, 


(OTIS  pi  racy  of  Aaron  Burr,  I  aometimes  received  letters,  soir 
;i]i<i[iyTiious,soinc  under  names  true  or  false,  expressing  suspici< 
siiiiiiitions  against  General  Wilkinson.  Bui  one  only  of  ihen 
^iiuiiiymous,  specified  any  particular  fact,  and  iViat  fact  was  oi 
which  had  already  been  cominumcat«d  to  a  former  administrati 
No  other  information  within  ihu  purview  of  the  request  of  tl 
known  lo  have  been  received  by  any  department  of  the  goveri 
the  establishment  of  the  present  federal  govemraent.  That 
recently  been  communicated  to  the  house  of  representatives,  a; 
to  me,  is  the  first  direct  testimony  ever  made  known  to  me,  cha 
eral  Wilkinson  with  the  corrupt  receipt  of  money  ;  and  the  hou: 
sentatives  may  be  assured  that  the  duties  which  this  informant 
on  nie  shall  be  exercised  with  rigorous  impartiality.  Should  a 
power  in  tlie  court  to  compel  the  rendering  of  testimony,  obsin 
and  impartial  inquiry,  which  alone  can  establish  guilt  or  inac 
satisfy  justice,  the  legislative  authority  only  will  be  compe 
remedy. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  State 
The  Choctaws  being  indebted  to  their  merchants  beyond  wl 
discharged  by  the  ordinary  proceeds  of  their  huntings,  and 
payment,  proposed  to  the  United  States  to  cede  lands  to  the 
their  debts,  and  designated  them  in  two  different  portions  of  thi 
These  designations  not  at  all  suiting  us,  were  declined.  Sli! 
their  creditors,  as  well  as  their  own  desire  to  be  liberated  fron 
at  length  proposed  to  make  a  cession  which  should  be  to  our  c( 
By  a  treaty  signed  at  Pooshapakonuk,  on  the  1 6th  NovemiMr, 
accordinglv  ceded  all  their  lauds  south  of  a  line  to  b«  run  froi 
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view  considerations  others  thai^  those  which  then  prevailed.  It  is  per- 
haps now  as  interesting  to  ohtain  footing  for  a  strong  settlement  of  miMtia 
along  our  southern  frontier,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  as  on  the  west  of 
that  river,  and  more  so  than  higher  up  the  rivpr  itself.  The  consolidation 
of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  the  establishment  of  a  barrier  of  separation 
between  the  Indians  and  our  southern  neighbors,  are  also  important  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  Choctaws  and  their  creditors  being  still  anxious  that  the 
sale  should  be  made,  I  submitted  the  treaty  to  the  senate,  who  have  ad- 
vised and  consented  to  its  ratification.  I,  therefore,  now  lay  it  before 
both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  as 
to  the  means  of  fulfilling  it. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  30,  1808. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

The  posts  of  IDetroit  and  Mackinac,  having  been  originally  intended  by 
the  governments  which  established  and  held  them,  as  mere  depots  for  the 
conmierce  with  the  Indians,  very  small  cessions  of  land  around  were  ob- 
tained or  asked  from  the  native  proprietors,  and  these  posts  depended  for 
protection  on  the  strength  of  their  garrisons.  The  principle  of  our  gov- 
ernment leading  us  to  the  employment  of  such  moderate  garrisons  in  time 
of  peace,  as  may  merely  take  care  of  the  post,  and  to  a  reliance  on  the 
neighboring  militia  for  its  'support  in  the  first  moments  of  war,  I  have 
thought  it  would  be  important  to  obtain  from  the  Indians  such  a  cession 
of  the  neighborhood  of  these  posts  as  might  maintain  a  militia  proportioned 
to  this  object ;  and  I  have  particularly  contemplated,  with  this  view,  the 
acquisition  of  the  eastern  moiety  of  the  peninsula  between  the  lakes  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Erie,  extending  it  to  the  Connecticut  reserve,  so  soon  as  it 
could  be  effected  with  the  perfect  good  will  of  the  natives. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Detroit,  on  the  17th  of  November  last,  with 
the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Wyandots,  and  Pottawatomies,  so  much  of  this 
country  has  been  obtained  as  extends  from  about  Saguina  bay  southwardly 
to  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  supposed  to  contain  upward  of  five  millions  of 
acres,  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining,  for  the  present,  a  breadth  of  two  miles 
for  a  communication  from  the  Miami  to  the  Connecticut  reserve. 

The  senate  having  advised  and  consented  to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
I  now  lay  it  before  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional powers  as  to  the  means  of  fulfilling  it. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

» 

February  2,  1808. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  St€Ues : — 

Having  received  an  official  communication  of  certain  orders  of  the 
British  government  against  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals,  bearing  date  of 
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the  1  Itli  of  November,  1807, 1  transmiiled  to  Congreaa,  as  a  fonlier  proof 
of  thti  increaaiiig  darigura  to  our  nsTigalioa  and  commerce  wliich  led  to  th« 
provideui  meusurea  of  the  act  of  the  present  session,  laying  an  einbarga 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

FBBSUARr  4,  1808. 

To  the  House  of  Repress n/alives  of  the  United  Statu : — 

In  my  meaaage,  Jnnuary  20lh,  I  stated  that  some  papeta  forwarded  by 
Mt.  Daniel  Clark,  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  ta  1803,  had 
not  tlieii  been  found  in  the  office  of  state;  and  that  a  letter  had  been.ad* 
dressed  to  the  former  chief  clerk,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  advise  where 
they  should  be  sought  for.  By  indicatioua  received  from  him  they  are 
now  found.  Among  ihem  ore  two  letters  from  the  Baron  de  CarondeleC 
to  an  officer  serving  under  him  at  a  separate  post,  in  which  his  views  oi  a 
dismembennem  of  our  Unionore  expressed.  Extracts  of  so  much  of  these 
letters  as  are  within  the  scope  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house,  are  now 
communicated.  With  these  were  found  the  letters  from  Mr.  Clark,  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  1803.  Apartofoneonlyof  these  relates  to  this  subject, 
and  is  extracted  and  enclosed  fur  the  infonnalioa  of  the  house.  In  no  part 
of  the  papers  communicated  by  Mr.  Clark,  whiuh  are  voluminous,  and  in 
difierentlnnguages.norin  his  letters,  have  we  found  any  intimation  of  the  coi^ 
nipt  receipt  of  money  by  any  officer  of  the  United  Stales,  from  auy  foreign 
aeeiii.     As  to  the  corabinaiions  ivith  foreien  atrents  for  the  dismemberment 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  15,  1808. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  COMMUNICATE  foT  the  Infonnatioii  of  Congress  a  letter  from  the  con- 
sul of  the  United  States  at  Malaga,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  coyering 
one  from  Mr.  Lear,  our  consul  at  Algiers,  which  gives  information,  that 
the  rupture  threatened  on  the  part  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  has  been  amicably 
settled,  and  the  vessels  seized  by  him  are  liberated. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  19,  1808. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  :~^ 

The  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  having,  by  their 
several  acts,  consented  that  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  the  state  of  Ohio, 
authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  29th  March,  1806,  should  pass 
through  those  states,  and  the  report  of  the  commissioners  communicated  to 
Congress  with  my  message  of  the  31st  January,  1807,  having  been  duly 
considered,  I  have  approved  of  the  route  therein  proposed  for  the  said  road, 
as  far  as  Brownsville,  with  a  single  deviation  since  located,  which  carries 
it  through  Uniontown. 

From  thence  the  course  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  point  within  the  legal 
limits  at  which  it  shall  strike  that  river,  is  still  to  be  decided.  In  forming 
this  decision,  I  shall  pay  material  regard  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
populous  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  to  a  future  and  convenient  connexion 
with  the  road  which  is  to  lead  from  the  Indian  boimdary  near  Cincinnati, 
by  Vincennes  to  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis,  under  authority  of  the  act, 
21st  April,  1806.  In  this  way  we  may  accomplish  a  continued  and  ad- 
vantageous line  of  communication  from  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
to  St.  I^uis,  passing  through  several  very  interesting  points  of  die  western 
country. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  also  to  secure  from  obliteration  the  trace  of 
the  road  so  far  as  it  has  been  approved,  which  has  been  executed  at  such 
considerable  expense,  by  opening  one  half  of  its  breadth  through  its  whole 
length. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners,  herewith  transmitted,  will  give  partic- 
ular information  of  their  proceedings,  under  the  act  of  the  29th  March, 
1806,  since  the  date  of  my  message  of  the  3l8t  January,  1807,  and  will 
enable  Congress  to  adopt  such  further  measures  relative  thereto,  as  they 
may  deem  proper  under  existing  circumstances. 

Vol.  I.— 14 
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SPECIAL   MESSAGE 
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To  the  Senate  and  Hausf  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statts: — 

The  dangers  to  our  country,  arising  from  the  contests  of  other  nnlions 
and  the  urgency  of  making  prepafBtion  for  whatever  events  might  aStnct 
our  relations  with  them,  have  been  intimated  in  preceding  mesBOges  to 
Congress,  To  secure  ouraelvea  by  due  precautioDS,  an  augmentaiion  of 
our  military  force,  as  well  regular  as  of  volunteer  militia,  aeema  In  be  ex- 
pedient. The  precise  extent  of  that  augiuenlation  can  not  as  yet  be  satis- 
faclorily  suggested,  but  that  no  time  mny  be  lost,  and  especially  at  a  season 
deemed  favorable  to  the  object,  [  submit  lo  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
whether  they  will  authorize  a  commencemeikt  of  this  precautionary  work 
by  a  present  provision  for  raising  and  organizing  aome  additional  force  ; 
reserving  to  themselves  to  decide  its  ultimate  extent  on  such  views  of  our 
situation  as  I  may  be  enabled  to  present  at  a  future  day  of  the  session. 

If  an  increase  of  force  be  now  approved,  I  submit  to  their  considoration 
the  outlines  of  a  plan  proposed  in  die  enclosed  letter  from  the  Bocrelaiy 
of  war. 

I  recommend,  also,  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  the  term  at  which  the 
act  of  April  18th,  180G,  concerning  the  militia,  will  expire,  and  the  effect 
of  that  expiration. 
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in  itself;  bat  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the  legal  title  was  not  in  the  city. 
It  is,'  howeyer,  alleged,  that  that  title,  originaJly  in  the  former  sovereigns, 
was  never  parted  with  by  them,  but  was  retained  in  them  for  the  uses  of 
the  city  and  province,  and  consequently  has  now  passed  over  to  the  United 
States.  Until  this  question  can  be  decided  under  legislative  authority, 
measures  have  been  taken,  according  to  law,  to  prevent  any  change  in  me 
state  of  things,  and  to  keep  the  grounds  clear  of  intruders.  The  settlement 
of  this  title,  the  appropriations  of  the  grounds  and  improvements  formerly 
occupied  for  provinciid  purposes  to  the  same  or  such  other  objects  as  may 
be  better  suited  to  present  circumstances  ;  the  confirmation  of  the  uses  in 
other  parceb  to  such  bodies,  corporate  or  private,  as  may  of  right,  or  on 
other  reasonable  considerations,  expect  them,  are  matters  now  submitted 
to  the  legislature. 

The  papers  and  plans  now  transmitted,  will  give  them  such  information 
on  the  subject  as  I  possess,  and  being  mostly  originals,  I  must  request  that 
they  may  be  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other  house  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  both. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  17,  1808. 

To  the  Semite  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  HAVE  heretofore  communicated. to  Congress  the  decrees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  of  November  21st,  1806,  and  of  Spain,  February  19th, 
1807,  with  the  orders  of  the  British  government,  of  Januarys  and  Novem- 
ber, 1807. 

1  now  transmit  a  decree  of  the  emperor  of  France,  of  December  17th, 
1*807,  and  a  similar  decree  of  the  3d  January  last,  by  his  catholic  majes- 
ty. Although  the  decree  of  France  has  not  been  received  by  official  com- 
munication, yet  the  different  channels  of  promulgation  through  which  the 
public  are  possessed  of  it,  with  the  formal  testimony  furnished  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  in  their  decree,  leave  us  without  a  doubt  that  such  a  one 
has  been  issued.  These  decrees  and  orders,  taken  together,  want  little 
of  amounting  to  a  declaration  that  every  neutral  vessel  found  on  the  high 
seas,  whatsoever  be  her  cargo,  and  whatsoever  foreign  port  be  that  of  her 
departure  or  destination,  shall  be  deemed  lawful  phze ;  and  they  prove, 
more  and  more,  the  expediency  of  retaining  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and 
property,  within  our  own  harbors,  until  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed can  be  removed  or  lessened. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  18,  1808. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

The  scale  on  which  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  was  originally 
established,  is  become  too  limited  to  furnish  the  number  of  well-instructed 
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subjects  in  ihe  different  branches  of  artilleiy  anil  engineering  which  iho 
public  service  calls  for.  The  want  of  such  characiera  is  alrisady  sensibly 
felt,  and  will  he  increased  with  the  enlargement  of  our  plana  of  miliiary 
preparation.  The  chief  engineer  baring  been  iiiHtructed  to  consider  ths 
Bubject.  and  U  propose  an  augmentaiiun  which  might  render  the  oalabliBfa-  . 
mont  commensurate  with  ihe  present  circuinstuuces  of  out  country,  ha* 
made  lh<^  rcpoil  I  now  tranamii  for  the  couaidcration  of  CongrcM. 

The  idea  suggested  by  him  of  removing  the  institution  to  this  pliice,  ia 
alao  worthy  of  attention.  Beside  the  advantage  of  placing  it  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  the  govenuneDt,  it  may  render  its  beiluGts  common  to  the 
naval  department,  and  will  furnish  opportuuities  of  sulecling  ou  better  in- 
forniation,  the  chariictera  most  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  whicb  the  public 
service  may  call  for. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

March  22,  1808. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repmenlativat  of  the  Vnited  S{atet  .*- 

At  ihe  opening  of  the  present  session  I  informed  the  legislature  that  the 
measures  which  hail  been  taken  witli  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for 

the  settlement  of  our  neulral  and  national  rights,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  nation,  had  resulted  in  articles  of  a  treaty 
which  could  not  be  acceded  to  on  our  part ;  that  instructions  had  conae- 
qtiently  been  sent  to  our  ministers  there  to  resume  the  negotiations,  and  U> 
endeavor  to  obtain  certain  alterations  ;  and  that  this  was  interrupted  by  the 
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ixxct  on  our  part,  however  impartial  and  friendly,  has  been  sufficient  to  in- 
sure from  either  belligerent  a  just  respect  for  our  rights,  \  am  desirous  that 
nothing  shall  be  omitted  on  my  part  which  may  add  to  your  information 
on  this  subject,  or  contribute  to  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  should 
be  formed.  The  papers  which  for  these  reasons  I  now  lay  before  you 
embrace  all  the  communications,  official  or  verbal,  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment, respecting  the  general  relations  between  the  two  countries  which 
have  been  transmitted  trough  our  minister  there,  or  through  any  other 
accredited  channel,  since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  which  time  all 
information  of  the  same  kind  had  from  time  to  time  been  given  them. 
Some  of  these  ps^ers  have  already  been  submitted  to  Congress ;  but  it  is 
thought  better  to  offer  them  again,  in  order  that  the  chain  of  communica- 
tions, of  which  they  make  a  part,  may  be  presented  unbroken. 

When,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1  communicated  to  both  houses  the  let- 
ter of  General  Armstrong  to  M.  Champagny,  1  desired  it  might  not  be  pub- 
lished, because  of  the  tendency  of  that  practice  to  restrain  injuriously  the 
freedom  of  our  foreign  correspondence.  But  perceiving  that  this  caution, 
proceeding  purely  from  a  regard  for  the  public  good,  has  furnished  occa- 
sion for  disseminating  unfounded  suspicions  and  insinuations,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  that  the  good  which  will  now  result  from  its  publication,  by  con- 
firming the  confidence  and  union  of  our  fellow-citizens,  will  more  than 
countervail  the  ordinary  objection  to  such  publications.  It  is  my  wish, 
therefore,  that  it  may  be  now  published. 


EIGHTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE, 

November  8,  1808. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

It  would  have  been  a  source,  fellow-citizens,  of  much  gratification,  if 
our  last  communications  from  Europe  had  enabled  me  to  inform  you  that 
the  belligerent  nations,  whose  disregard  of  neutral  rights  has  been  so  de- 
structive to  our  commerce,  had  become  awakened  to  the  duty  and  true 
policy  of  revoking  their  unrighteous  edicts.  That  no  means  might  be 
omitted  to  produce  this  salutary  effect,  I  lost  no  time  in  availing  myself  of 
the  act  authorizing  a  suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  several  embargo 
laws.  Our  ministers  at  London  and  Paris  were  instructed  to  explain  to 
the  respective  governments  there,  our  disposition  to  exercise  the  authority 
in  such  manner  as  would  withdraw  the  pretext  on  which  the  aggressions 
were  originally  founded,  and  open  the  way  for  a  renewal  of  that  commer- 
cial intercourse  which  it  was  alleged  on  all  sides  had  been  reluctantly  ob- 
stnicted.  As  each  of  those  governments  had  pledged  its  readiness  to 
concur  in  renouncing  a  measure  which  reached  its  adversary  through  the 
incontestable  rights  of  neutrals  only,  and  as  the  measure  had  been  assum- 
ed by  each  as  a  retaliation  for  an  asserted  acquiescence  in  the  aggressions 
of  the  other,  it  was  reasonably  expected  that  the  occasion  would  have  been 
seized  by  both  for  evincing  the  sincerity  of  their  profession,  and  for  resto- 
ring to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  its  legitimate  freedom.  The 
instructions  to  our  ministers  with  respect  to  the  different  belligerents  were 
necessarily  modified  with  reference  to  their  different  circumstances,  and 
to  the  condition  annexed  by  law  to  the  executive  power  of  suspension,  re- 
quiring a  degree  of  security  to  our  commerce  which  would  not  result  from 
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I  rii  lii-r  enemy,  in  case  of  his  failure  to  rescind  his  decrees 
'III  I'niiice  no  answer  has  been  received,  nor  any  indication  tht 
ui-;ii-  1  liange  in  her  decrees  is  contemplated.  The  favorable  reel 
Uii-  |iri>po8ition  10  Great  Britain  was  the  less  to  be  doubted,  as  h 
s  Qi  council  bad  not  only  been  lefened  for  their  vindication  to  an  i 
-«n<:i:  OQ  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  uo  longer  to  bo  preieude 
the  arrangement  proposed,  while  it  resisted  the  illegal  decrci 
ancc,  involved,  moreover,  subBlanlially,  the  precise  advantages  pp 
iy  aimed  at  by  the  British  orders.  The  arrangement  has  nttveri] 
en  rejected. 

Tivis  candid  and  liberal  experiment  liaring  thus  failed,  and  no 
ent  having  occurred  on  which  a  suspension  of  the  embargo  bj"  tt 
utive  was  authorized,  it  neceBBarily  remains  in  the  extent  orig 
t'en  lo  it.  We  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  to  reflect,  that  in 
r  the  privations  imposed  by  the  measure,  and  which  our  fellow-cj 
general  hare  borne  with  pairiotism,  it  has  had  the  important  efle 
iviiig  our  mariners  and  our  vast  mercantile  property,  as  well  as  oF ; 
ig  time  for  prosecuting  the  defensive  and  pronsional  measures  caT 
y  the  occasion.  It  has  demonstrated  to  foreign  nations  the  modi 
nd  tinnneae  which  govern  our  councils,  and  to  our  citizens  the  nei 
f  uiiiiiiig  in  support  of  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  iheir  country,  a 
3US  loijg  frustrated  tliose  usurpattona  and  spoliations  which,  if  reals 
olvL'd  war;  if  submitted  to,  sacrilicod  a  vital  principle  of  our  natic 

I'ndcr  a  continuance  of  the  belligerent  measures  which,  in  defis 
aws  n  tiicb  consecrate  the  rights  of  neutrals,  ovorapread  the  ocei 
langer,  it  will  rest  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  on  the 
lesi  adapted  to  such  a  stale  of  things  ;  and  bringing  with  them,  as  I 
'roiu  livery  part  of  the  Union,  the  sentiments  of  our  constituents,  i 
iidence  is  strengthened,  that  in  forming  this  decision  ihey  will, ' 
inerring  regard  to  the  essential  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation 
ind  conipaio  the  painful  ailematives  out  of  which  a  choice  is  to  b 
Nor  should  1  do  justice  to  the  virtues  which  on  other  occasions  have 
;he  character  of  our  fellow-cilizens  il  i  uiii  uoi  cherish  an  eqv"'  "ii 
.;-..  ,1 „   '-lintpvcr  it  may  be,  will  be  rr 
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Bfitish  goremment  for  redressing  a  wrong,  which,  the  more  it  was  inves- 
tigated, appeared  the  more  clearly  to  require  what  had  not  been  provided 
for  in  the  special  mission.  It  is  found  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  contrary  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  documents  laid  be- 
fore you,  that  the  inadmissible  preliminary  which  obstructed  the  adjust^ 
ment  is  still  adhered  to ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  now  brought'  into  con- 
nexion with  the  distinct  and  irrelative  case  of  the  orders  in  council.  The 
instructions  which  had  been  given  to  our  ministers  at  London,  with  a  view 
to  facilitate,  if  necessary,  the  reparation  claimed  by  the  United  States,  are 
included  in  the  documents  communicated. 

Our  relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  have  undergone  no  ma- 
terial changes  since  your  last  session.  The  important  negotiations  with 
Spain,  which  had  been  alternately  suspended  and  resumed,  necessarily 
experience  a  pause  under  the  extraordinary  and  interesting  crises  which 
distinguishes  her  internal  situation. 

With  the  Barbary  powers  we  continue  in  harmony,  with  the  exception 
of  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  the  day  of  Algiers  toward  our  consul  to 
that  regency.  Its  character  and  circumstances  are  now  laid  before  you, 
and  will  enable  you  to  decide  how  far  it  may,  either  now  or  hereafter,  call 
for  any  measures  not  within  the  limits  of  the  executive  authority. 

WiUi  our  Indian  neighbors  die  public  peace  has  been  steadily  maintain- 
ed. Some  instances  of  individual  wrong  have,  as  at  other  times,  taken 
place,  but  in  no  wise  implicating  the  will  of  the  nation.  Beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  lowas,  the  Sacs,  and  the  Alabamas,  have  delivered  up  for 
trial  and  punishment  individuals  from  among  themselves  accused  of  mur- 
dering citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Creeks  are  exerting  themselves  to  arrest  offenders  of  the  same  kind  ;  and 
the  Choctaws  have  manifested  their  readiness  and  desire  for  amicable  and 
just  arrangements  respecting  depredations  committed  by  disorderly  per- 
sons of  their  tribe.  And,  generally,  from  a  conviction  that  we  consider 
them  as  part  of  ourselves,  and  cherish  with  sincerity  their  rights  and  in- 
terests, the  attachment  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  gaining  strength  daily — is 
extending  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite  us 
for  the  justice  and  friendship  practised  toward  them.  Husbandry  and 
household  manufacture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly  with  the 
southern  than  the  northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate : 
and  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Cherokee  nation  have  now  under 
consideration  to  solicit  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  iden- 
tified with  us  in  laws  and  government,  in  such  progressive  manner  as  we 
shall  think  best. 

In  consequence  of  the  appropriations  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
for  the  security  of  our  seaport  towns  and  harbors,  such  works  of  defence 
have  been  erected  as  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  situation  of  the  seve- 
ral places,  their  relative  importance,  and  the  scale  of  expense  indicated  by 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  These  works  will  chiefly  be  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  present  season,  except  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
where  most  was  to  be  done  ;  and  although  a  great  proportion  of  the  last 
appropriation  has  been  expended  on  the  former  place,  yet  some  further 
views  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  rendering  its  security  entirely  ad- 
equate against  naval  enterprise.  A  view  of  what  has  been  done  at  the 
several  places,  and  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done,  shall  be  communicated 
as  soon  as  the  several  reports  are  received. 

Of  the  gun-boats  authorized  by  the  act  of  December  last,  it  has  been 
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;hi  necessary  lo  build  only  one  hundred  anil  three  in  the  prasentyjl 
<(',  with  those  bnfore  possessed,  are  sufficient  for  the    hnrhors   I 
rs  exposed,  and  the  residue  will  require  little  time  for  their  c< 
ivhen  it  is  deemed  necessary, 
ider  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  msing  an  additional  military  fi-.,'* 
any  officers  were  immediately  appointed  as  were  necessarj-  fa' 

on  the  business  of  recruiting,  and  in  proportion  as  il  advimt 
ave  been  added.      We  have  reason  10  believe  their  ai 
aclory,  although  such  returns  hare  not  yet  been  ri 
I  present  lo  you  a  statement  of  the  numbers  engaged. 
iBve  not  thought  it  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  last 
ly  general  dctachnients  of  militia  or  rolunleera  mider  the  1&'^ 
lEl  purposo.     For  the  ensuing  aeaton,  however,  they  will  ■> 

in  readiness,  should  their  service  be  wonted.     Some  siM 
letachmenis  have  been  necessary  lo  maintain  the  law8  of  j 
portion  of  our  notihem  frontier  which  oflured  pecultl 
on,  but  these  were  replaced  as  BOOn  tm  it  coulu  be  d 
w  recruits.     By  the  aid  of  these,  and  of  llie  armed  T 
1  service  in  other  quarters,  the  ^irit  of  disobeditVCS  41 
ested  itself  oarly,  and  with  sensible  effect  whilo  wef 
'Ct  il,  has  been  considRrahly  repressed. 
nsidering  ihe  extraordinary  character  of  the  timee  j 
llention  sliould  unremittingly  be  fixed  on  the  safe^ 
.  people  who  are  free,  and  who  n 
rmed  mihtia  is  their  best  security.     It  is,  therefore,! 
ery  meeting,  to  revise  the  condilioit  of  the  militia,! 
s  if  it  is  prepared  to  repel  a  powerful  enemy  ai 
)ries  exposed  lo  invasion.     Some  of  the  slates  hava^| 
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it  from  ihe  samo  internal  source,  and  will  secure  lo  them  peace  and  the 
pn^rese  o(  civilization,  undisturbed  by  practices  hostile  to  both. 

The  accoitiitij  uf  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  year  ending 
IM  the  SOlh  (Ijy  of  September  last,  being  not  yet  made  up,  a  correct  state- 
nwst  will  hcrenfter  be  transmitted  from  the  treasury.  In  the  meantime,  it 
ia  Bscertainctd  tliui  the  receipt^  have  amounted  to  near  eighteen  millions 
of  dollars,  whicli,  with  the  eight  millions  and  a  half  in  the  treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  have  enabled  ns,  after  meeting  the  current  demands 
and  interest  incurred,  to  pay  two  millions  three  hundred  thoueaad  dollars 
of  the  principal  of  uur  funded  debt,  and  left  us  in  the  treasury,  on  that  day, 
Dear  fourteen  iniliions  of  dollars.  Of  these,  five  millions  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  necessary  to  pay  what  will  be  due  on 
the  first  day  of  Jiinuary  next,  which  will  complete  the  reimbursement  of 
the  eight  per  ecu!,  stock.  These  payments,  with  those  made  in  the  six 
years  and  a  half  preceding,  will  have  extinguished  thirty-three  millions 
live  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  of  the  principal  of  the  funded 
debt,  being  the  whole  which  could  be  paid  or  purchased  within  the  limits 
tif  the  law  and  of  our  contracts  ;  and  the  amount  of  principal  thus  dis- 
charged will  have  liberated  the  revenue  from  about  two  millions  of  dollars 
of  interest,  and  added  that  sum  annually  to  the  disposable  surplus.  The 
probable  accumuluiion  of  the  surpluses  of  revenue  beyond  what  can  be  ap- 
plied 10  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  whenever  the  freedom  and  safety 
of  our  commerce  sliall  be  restored,  merits  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
Shall  it  lie  unproductive  in  the  public  vaults  ?  Shall  the  revenue  be  re- 
duced 7  Or  shall  it  not  rather  be  appropriated  to  the  improvements  of 
roads,  canals,  rivers,  education,  and  other  great  foundations  of  prosperity 
and  imion,  under  ihe  powers  which  Congress  may  already  possess,  or 
such  amendment  of  the  constitution  as  may  be  approved  by  the  states  1 
While  uncertain  of  the  course  of  things,  the  time  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  obtaining  the  powers  necessary  for  a  system  of  improvement 
should  that  be  thought  best. 

Availing  myself  of  this,  the  last  occasion  which  will  occur  of  addressing 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  at  their  meeting,  1  can  not  omit  the  ex- 
pression of  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  repeated  proofs  of  confidence 
manifested  to  me  by  themselves  and  their  predecessors  since  my  call  to 
the  administration,  and  the  many  indulgences  experienced  at  their  hands. 
The  same  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  my  feUow- citizens  gen- 
erally, whose  support  has  been  my  great  encouragement  under  all  embar- 
rassments. In  the  transaction  of  their  business  I  can  not  have  escaped 
error.  It  is  incident  to  our  imperfect  nature.  But  I  may  say  with  truth, 
my  errors  have  been  of  the  understanding,  not  of  intention  i  and  that  the 
advancement  of  their  rights  and  interests  has  been  the  constant  motive 
for  every  measure.  On  these  considerations  I  solicit  their  indulgence. 
Looking  forward  with  anxiety  lo  their  future  destinies,  1  trust  that,  in  their 
steady  character  unshaken  by  difliculties,  in  their  love  of  liberty,  obedience 
to  law,  and  support  of  the  public  authorities,  I  see  a  sure  guaranty  of  the 
permanence  of  our  republic  ;  and  retiring  from  the  charge  of  their  affairs, 
I  carry  with  me  the  consolation  of  a  firm  persuasion  that  Heaven  has  in 
store  for  our  beloved  country  long  ages  lo  come  of  prosperity  and  happi- 


II  iilnri'.  according  to  their  convenience,  without  appropriating  I 
.ilu->  i.'xclusively  any  particular  territory.  But  having  now 
i:JiLhi:iU;d  10  some  of  the  occupations  of  civilized  life,  tney  wi; 
i\i'il  K'sidence.  1  suppose  it  will  be  the  interest  of  ihe  United  f 
.Mitiiurage  the  wandeniig  triltes  of  that  eouutrj-  to  reduce  ihems 
ixed  habitations,  whenever  they  are  so  disposed.  The  eslablisti 
uwns,  and  growing  attachments  to  them,  will  funiish,  in  some 
pledges  of  their  peaceable  and  friendly  conduct.  The  case  of  i 
Licular  tribe  is  now  aubmitted  to  the  couaideiation  of  Congress. 
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To  (he  Seiutie  and  House  of  Reprrsentativts  of  the  United  States: 
I  NOW  lay  before  Congress  a  stateraenl  of  the  worlia  of  defem 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  proride  in  the  first  instance,  foi 
curity  of  our  seaports,  towns,  and  harbors,  and  of  the  progres 
ih^ir  completion ;  their  extent  has  been  adapted  lo  ibe  scale  of  tl 
priaiion,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  several  places. 

The  works  undertaken  at  New  York  are  calculated  to  anno) 
danger  any  naval  force  which  shall  enter  the  harbor,  and,  still  i 
whii'h  should  attempt  to  lie  before  the  city.  To  prevent  altog' 
entrance  of  largo  vessels,  a  line  of  blocks  across  the  harbor  has  I 
irniplaied,  and  would,  as  ia  believed,  with  the  auxiliary  mean 
provided,  render  that  city  safe  against  naval  enterprise.  The  ex 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  work,  renders  it  a  subject  propc 
special  consideration  of  Congress. 

At  New  Orleans,  two  separate  systems  of  defence  are  necesi 
one  for  the  river,  the  other  for  the  lake,  which,  at  present,  can  gi 
to  one  another.     The  canal  now  leading  irom  the  lake,  u  — u 
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On  the  day  of  his  inangmation  as  president  of  the  United  States,  March 
4, 1801 ,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  delivered  his 
inaagural  address  in  the  new  capitol  at  Washington,  in  presence  of  the 
vice-president,  the  senators,  many  members  of  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, the  foreign  ministers,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  The 
oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  after  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered.  The  vice-president,  Colonel  Burr,  took  his  seat  in 
the  senate  the  same  day.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  election  of  presi- 
dent by  the  house  of  representatives,  having  been  in  Albany  during  that 
contest.  The  democratic  party  in  the  house  were  pledged  to  persevere 
in  voting  for  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  end,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence, 
and  none  of  them  varied  from  that  pledge.  Colonel  Burr,  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1800,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  S.  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which  he  dis- 
claimed all  competition  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  *'  As  to  my  friends,"  he  says, 
''  they  would  dishonor  my  views,  and  insult  my  feelings,  by  a  suspicion 
that  1  would  submit  to  be  instrumental  in  counteracting  the  wishes  and 
the  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And  I  now  consti- 
tute you  my  proxy  to  declare  these  sentiments,  if  the  occasion  should  re- 
quire." Notwithstanding  this  course  of  Colonel  Burr,  the  contest  in  Con- 
gress produced,  almost  immediately  after  the  election,  strong  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  between  some  o(  the  friends  of  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. Jealousies  and  distrust  had  previously  existed  between  these  different 
sections  of  the  democratic  party,  now  triumphant  in  the  possession  of  the 
power  of  the  federal  government.  These  feelings  were  suppressed  for  a 
time,  but  circumstances  subsequently  occurred  which  renewed  them,  and 
the  result  was  the  political  prostration  of  the  vice-president,  before  his  term 
of  office  had  expired. 

The  senate  having  been  called  together  by  President  Adams,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson commenced  the  organization  of  his  cabinet  by  the  appointment,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  on  the  5th  of  March,  of  James  Madison,  secre- 
tary of  state,  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  war,  and 
Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  attorney-general.     The  secretaries  of  the 
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treaHiiiy  ond  navy,  Samuel  Dexter  and  Benjamin  Stoddert,  who 
ajipoinled  by  Mr.  Adams,  were  continued  in  office  a  short  time  ;  bnt  beforo 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appoinwd 
secTi'tary  of  the  ireasury,  and  Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  secretary  of  tha 
navy  At  the  same  time  with  the  last.  Gideon  Granger,  of  CoDnocticuti 
was  appoiiiied  postmaster-general,  in  place  of  Joseph  Habersham,  of  Geor- 
gia. Tliis  oflicor  was  not  made  a  membor  of  the  cabinet  until  the 
administration  of  President  Jacluoa.  The  nominaiione  of  Gallaiia, 
Smith,  and  Granger,  were  confinned  by  the  senate  on  the  3Cih  of  Jan- 
uary, 1803. 

In  his  inaugural  speech,  Mr.  Jefferson  soothed  the  serious  apprehensions, 
which  were  entenaincd  by  his  political  opponents,  as  to  the  manner  ia 
which  he  might  uxercis^  executive  power.  From  his  dvclarations  in 
that  address,  the  federalists  hoped  that  he  would  not  dietiirh  those  of  their 
parly  who  were  in  ofGce,  or  cause  any  radical  change  in  the  ndministn- 
lion  of  the  government.  They  were  soon  made  to  understand  that  polit- 
ical tolerance  was  not  lo  be  expected  in  all  caacs  toward  offlceholden, 
Tn  Jmie,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  removed  Elizur  Goodrich,  e.  federeliet,  from 
the  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven,  and  app6inicd  Samuel 
Bishop,  a  democrnl,  in  hia  place.  In  reply  to  a  remotiBlrance  from  the  mer- 
chants and  other  citizens, of  New  Haven,  in  which  they  assert  Mr.  Goodrich's 
promptness,  integrity,  and  ability ;  and  better  qualificalions  than  those  of  Mr. 
Bishop,  who  was  nearly  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  quite  infirm,  Mr. 
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thrown  as  much  as  possible  on  delinquency,  on  oppression,  on  intolerance, 
on  anti-revolutionary  adherence  to  our  enemies. 

"  I  lament  sincerely  that  unessential  difTerences  of  opinion  should  ever 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  interdict  half  the  society  from  the  rights 
and  Uie  blessings  of  self-government,  to  proscribe  them  as  unworthy  of  eveiy 
trust.  It  would  have  been  to  me  a  circumstance  of  great  relief,  had  I 
found  a  moderate  participation  of  office  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  I 
would  gladly  have  left  to  time  and  accident  to  raise  them  to  their  just 
share.  But  their  total  exclusion  calls  for  prompter  corrections.  I  shall 
correct  the  procedure ;  but  that  done,  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things 
when  the  only  questions  concerning  a  candidate  shall  be.  Is  he  honest  ? 
Is  he  capable  ?     Is  he  faithful  to  the  constitution  ?" 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  persons  who  were  in  office 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  power,  were  those  who  had  been  appointed 
by  General  Washington,  and  continued  in  their  places  by  Mr.  Adams,  who 
made  very  few  removals,  and  none  for  party  reasons.  If  there  was  any- 
thing sectarian,  then,  in  the  system  of  appointments  to  office,  it  was 
chargeable  more  to  General  Washington  than  to  Mr.  Adams.  The  dem- 
ocratic party,  however,  had  scarcely  a  name  or  an  existence  when  Wash- 
ington's administration  conunenced  ;  and  when  the  first  appointments  were 
made  under  the  general  government,  reference  could  not  have  been  had  to 
political  distinctions.  Those  who  received  appointments  from  Washing- 
ton were  doubtless  preferred  for  their  integrity,  capacity,  and  fidelity  to 
the  constitution. 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  elected  by  a  party,  and  was  under  the 
necessity  of  reg^rarding  his  supporters  with  offices  and  incomes  ;  and  in 
his  letter,  quoted  above,  may  be  found  the  origin  of  the  doctrine,  "  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils."  But  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  although  he 
confined  his  appointments  to  office  to  his  political  friends,  as  did  generally 
his  successors,  Presidents  Madison  and  Monroe,  his  removals  of  political 
opponents  from  office,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  administration,  were 
but  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  of  more  recent  administrations. 

The  implied  invitation  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  all  political  adversa- 
ries, to  abandon  their  creeds  and  adopt  his  own,  with  the  expectation  and  im- 
plied promises  of  reward  for  apostacy,  induced  many  of  the  federalists  to  join 
the  triumphant  party  of  the  administration,  some  of  whom  were  appointed 
to  office  under  the  general  government.  To  prove  their  sincerity,  they 
resorted  to  the  bitterest  condemnation  of  their  former  principles  and  asso- 
ciates. Sustained  by  the  salaries  of  office,  and  raised  by  titles  above 
those  they  had  deserted,  they  could  clearly  see  how  base,  plotting,  and 
traitorous,  some  of  their  fellow-citizens  were,  with  whom,  but  yesterday, 
they  were  proud  to  rank,  and  most  zealous  to  uphold,  as  worthy  patriots. 
There  were  instances  of  departure  from  the  federal  side  distinguishable 
from  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  which  did  not  deserve  reproach. 
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There  woic  timid  men  who  did  not  entirely  approve  of  foddrsl  views  of 
the  nulioiinl  policy  ;  oihers,  who  thought  themselres  not  to  ha*o  bpen  mf- 
ficiently  vnlued  by  their  fodeml  associates ;  and  some  were  by  natur«  and 
inclitiation  Jeffcrsonians,  and  who  origLnBlly  mistook  their  side,  and  v#ry 
properly  went  over  where  they  belonged.* 

Mr.  Jefferson  said  that  he  regarded  nil  the  appointmente  made  by  Mt, 
Adams  after  the  1 4th  of  February,  while  the  house  of  ropr«scnlativos  wa* 
balloting  for  president,  as  absolutely  void.  This  must  be  undereiood  to 
mean  llmt,  though  Mr.  Adams  was  constituiionally  president  up  to  the  mid- 
nighi  hour  of  the  3d  of  March,  yet  ho  ought  to  have  submitted  his  will  to 
that  of  his  successor.  On  the  same  principle,  Mr.  Jefferson  withheld  the 
commissions  of  certain  magistrates  whom  Mr.  Adams  had  appointed,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  commiesions  were  made  out,  and  ready  for 
delivery,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  ordered  them  to  be  suppressed.  One  of  ihfso 
magistrates  (Mr.  Mnrbury)  applied  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damus to  Mr.  Madison,  the  new  president's  secretary  of  state,  to  deliver 
hia  commission.  Bui.  after  an  able  investigation  of  constitutional  law,  the 
court  did  not  grant  the  motion.  Mr.  Jefferson  found  &  commission  duly 
made  out,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Adams,  appointing  a  gentleman  district  judge 
iQ  Rhode  Island.  This  commission  he  suppressed,  and  appointed  one  in 
whom  he  could  confide.t 

The  following  oxtncls  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters,  written  soon  allerhis 
election,  are  interesting,  as  showing  his  views  and  feelings  at  that  time, 
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openly  and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the  day  such  an  act  passed,  the  middle 
states  would  arm,  and  that  no  such  usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day, 
should  he  submitted  to.  This  first  shook  them;  and  they  were  com- 
I^etely  alarmed  at  the  resource  for  which  we  declared,  to  wit,  a  convention 
to  reorganize  the  government  and  to  amend  it.  The  very  word  convention 
gives  them  the  horrors,  as,  in  the  present  democratical  spirit  of  America, 
they  fear  they  should  lose  some  of  the  favorite  morsels  of  the  constitution. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises  from  me.  I 
have  declared  to  them  unequivocally,  that  1  would  not  receive  the  govern- 
ment on  capitulation ;  that  I  would  not  go  into  it  with  jay  hands  tied." 

The  following  extracts  from  documents  published  by  the  sons  of  the 
Hon.  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  the  National  Gazette,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  December,  1 830,  in  vindication  of  their  father,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  presidential  election  of  1801,  are  deemed 
important  to  illustrate  this  portion  of  political  history.* 

Extracts  of  a  letter  from  George  Baer,  £sq.  (a  member  of  the  6th  Con- 
gress, from  Maryland,  in  1801),  to  Richard  H.  Bayard,  Esq.,  dated  Fred- 
erick, April  19,  1830. 

**  Previous  to  and  pending  the  election,  rumors  were  industriously  cir- 
culated, and  letters  written  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  charging  the 
federalists  with  the  design  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  president,  and  to 
usurp  the  legislative  power.  I  was  privy  to  all  the  arrangements  made, 
and  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  federal  party  when  consulting  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  election,  and  1  pledge  my  most 
solemn  asseveration  that  no  such  measure  was  for  a  moment  contemplated 
by  that  party  ;  that  no  such  proposition  was  ever  made  ;  and  that  if  it  had 
ever  been,  it  would  not  only  have  been  discouraged,  but  instantly  put 
down,  by  those  gentlemen  who  possessed  the  power,  and  were  pledged  to 
each  other  to  elect  a  president  before  the  close  of  the  session." 

"  Although  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  eventful  period, 
my  recollection  is  vivid,  as  to  the  principal  circumstances,  which,  from 
the  part  I  was  called  upon  to  act,  were  deeply  graven  on  my  memory. 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that  there  were  six  individuals,  the  vote  of  any 
one  of  whom  could  at  any  moment  decide  the  election.  These  were 
your  father,  the  late  James  A.  Bayard,  who  had  the  vote  of  the  state  of 
Delaware,  General  Morris,  of  Vermont,  who  held  the  divided  vote  of  that 
state,  and  Mr.  Craik,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Dennis,  and  myself,  who  held  the 
divided  vote  of  Maryland.  Your  father,  Mr.  Craik,  and  myself,  having 
compared  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  finding  that  we  entertained  the  same 
views  and  opinions,  resolved  to  act  together,  and  accordingly  entered  into 
a  solemn  and  mutual  pledge,  that  we  would,  in  the  first  instance,  3neld  to 
the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  party  with  whom  we  acted,  and 
vote  for  Mr.  Burr^  but  that  no  consideration  should  induce  us  to  protract 
*  See  Davis's  Life,  of  Bun,  and  Appendix  to  Knapp's  Life  of  finrr. 
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the  contest  beyond  a  reasonable  period  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  could  be  elected.  We  deiermiued  that  a  president  should  b« 
chosen,  Inil  were  willing  thus  far  lo  defer  to  the  opinions  of  our  politjc&I 
friends,  whose  preference  of  Mr.  Burr  was  founded  upon  a.  belief  ihnl  ha 
was  lesM  hostile  to  federal  meu  and  federal  measures,  than  Mr.  Jefferson. 
General  Morris  and  Mr.  Deuiiis  eoueurrcd  in  this  arrangement," 

Extract  from  the  deposition  of  Hon.  James  A.  Bayard,  taken  and  sworn 
to,  at  Washington,  April  3, 1606  :— 

"Messrs.  Baer  and  Craik,  members  of  the  house  of  represonlalives 
from  Maryland,  and  General  Morria,  a  member  of  iho  house  from  Ver- 
mont, and  myself,  having  the  power  to  determine  the  votes  of  the  siatea, 
from  similarity  of  views  and  opinions,  during  the  pendency  of  the  olec- 
tion,  made  an  agreement  to  vote  together.  We  foresaw  that  a  crisis  wa4 
approaching  which  might  probably  force  us  to  separate  in  our  votes  from 
the  party  with  whom  we  usually  acted.  We  were  determined  to  make  a  h 
president,  and  the  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration  was  rapidly  ap>  ] 
pmaching. 

"  In  determining  to  recede  from  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  oc- 
curred to  us,  thai,  probably,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  surrender  al  dis- 
cretion, we  might  obtain  terms  of  capitulation.  The  gentlemen  whose 
namex  I  have  mentioned,  authorized  me  to  declare  their  concurrence  with 
me  upon  the  best  terras  that  could  be  procured.  The  vote  of  either  of  ua 
was  sufficient  lo  decide  the  choice.  With  a  view  lo  the  end  mentioned, 
I    annlie.1   to  Mr  .Inbn   Nirl.olas   a   m-m\u-r  of  ihp   bmisp   fmm  Virmi.ia. 
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part  from  the  points  I  proposed.  I  replied  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  that  I  had 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  declaration,  and  that  his  opinion 
was  perfectly  correct,  but  that  I  wanted  an  engagement,  and  that  if  the 
points  could  in  any  form  be  understood  as  conceded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
election  should  be  ended  :  and  proposed  to  him  to  consult  Mr.  Jefferson. 
This  he  declined,  and  said  he  could  do  no  more  than  give  me  the  assur- 
ance of  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  sentiments  and  designs  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  friends.  I  told  him  that  was  not  sufficient,  that  we  should  not 
surrender  without  better  terms.  Upon  this  we  separated ;  and  1  shortly  after 
met  with  General  Smith,  to  whom  I  unfolded  myself  in  the  same  manner 
that  I  had  done  to  Mr.  Nicholas.  In  explaining  myself  to  him  in  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  offices  alluded  to,  I  mentioned  the  offices  of  George 
Latimer,  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  Allen  M'Lane,*  col- 
lector of  Wilmington,  General  Smith  gave  me  the  same  assurance,  as  to 
the  observance  by  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  points  which  I  had  stated,  which 
Mr.  Nicholas  had  done.  I  told  him  I  should  not  be  satisfied,  nor  agree 
to  yield,  till  I  had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.;  but  that  if  he 
would  consult  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  bring  the  assurance  from  him,  the  elec- 
tion should  be  ended.  The  general  made  no  difficulty  in  consulting  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  proposed  giving  me  his  answer  the  next  morning.  The 
next  day,  upon  our  meeting.  General  Smith  informed  me  that  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  stated  to  him  the  points  mentioned,  and  was  authorized 
by  him  to  say,  that  they  corresponded  with  his  views  and  intentions,  and 
that  we  might  confide  in  him  accordingly.  The  opposition  of  Vermont, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  made  president  by  the  votes  of  ten  states." 

The  deposition  of  Mr.  Bayard  is  followed  by  that  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  taken  15th  of  April,  1806,  which  substantially  con- 
firms the  above  statement  of  Mr.  Bayard. 

We  give  a  few  further  extracts  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters,  to  show  his 
views  and  the  progress  of  political  events,  after  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

To  John  Dickinson,  March  6, 1801 , he  writes :  "  The  storm  through  which 
we  have  passed,  has  been  tremendous  indeed.  The  tough  sides  of  our 
Argosie  have  been  thoroughly  tried.  Her  strength  has  stood  the  waves 
into  which  she  was  steered  with  a  view  to  sink  her.  We  shall  put  her 
on  the  republican  track,  and  she  will  now  show,  by  the  beauty  of  her  mo- 
tion, the  skill  of  her  builders.  Figure  apart,  our  fellow-citizens  have  been 
led,  hoodwinked,  from  their  principles,  by  a  most  extraordinary  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.  But  the  band  is  removed,  and  they  now  see  for 
themselves.  I  hope  to  see  shortly  a  perfect  consolidation,  to  effect  which, 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  short  of  the  abandonment  of  the  prin- 

*  According  to  Davit's  Life  of  Burr,  these  gentlemen,  Latimer  and  M'Lane|Were  retained 
in  office. 
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ill  order  lo  reconcile.  1  have  given,  and  will  give,  onl) 
<viiis,  under  existing  circumatances.  But  I  believe,  with 
ilij.rivations  of  office,  if  made  on  grounds  of  politica!  prin' 
niiiild  revolt  our  new  converts,  and  give  a  body  to  leade 
slund  alone.  Same,  I  know,  must  be  made.  Tliey  mus 
Hs  possible,  done  gradunUy,  and  bottomed  on  some  malver 
herent  diaquatificaiioD.  Where  we  shall  draw  the  line  bet 
ing  all  and  none,  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will  not  be  till  we  gf 
islration  together )  and  perhaps  even  then  we  shaU  proceed  ■ 
ancing  our  measures  according  lo  the  impression  we  perci 
make.     This  may  give  you  a  general  view  of  our  plan." 

To  Thomas  Paine  (then  in  France)  he  writes,  March  18  ; 
of  our  citizens  from  the  phrenay  into  which  they  had  been  wi 
by  ill  conduct  in  France,  partly  by  artifices  practised  on  the 
entire,  and  will,  I  believe,  become  quite  so.  But  these  de 
better  developed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  bearer  of  this,  a  memb' 
CongresB,  to  whom  I  refer  you  for  them.  He  goes  in  the 
sloop-of-war,  which  will  wail  a  few  days  at  Havre  to  receiv 
You  expressed  a  wish  to  get  a  passage  lo  this  country  in  a  p 
Mr.  Dawson  is  charged  wiOi  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  Ma 
ceive  and  accommodate  you  with  a  passage  back,  if  you  cai 
such  short  warning.  Robert  R.  Livingston  is  appointed  mi 
republic  of  France,  but  will  not  leave  this  till  we  receive  th 
of  the  convention  by  Mr.  Dawson.  1  am  in  hopes  you  wi 
turned  generally  to  sentiments  worthy  of  former  times.  In 
be  your  glory  to  have  steadily  labored,  and  with  as  much 
man  living.  That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  useft 
to  reap  their  reward  in  the  thankfulness  of  nations,  is  my  sini 

To  William  B.  Giles,  Much  23  :  "I  received,  two  dftys 
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not  without  pam ;  that  is,  th«  appointments  and  diBsppointments  aa  to  offi- 
ces. Madison  and  Gallatin  being  still  absent,  we  have  not  yet  decided 
on  oni  niles  of  conduct  as  to  these.  That  some  ought  to  be  removed 
rrom  office,  and  that  all  onght  not,  all  mankind  will  agree.  But  where  to 
draw  the  line,  perhaps  no  two  will  agree.  Conaeqnently,  nothing  like  a 
general  approbation  on  this  subject  can  be  looked  for.  Some  principles 
have  been  the  subject  of  converaation,  but  not  of  deternunatitHi ;  e.  g.,  all 
appointments  to  civil  offices  during  pltaaure,  made  afler  the  event  of  the 
election  was  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  are  considered  as  nullities. 
I  do  not  view  the  persons  appointed  as  even  candidates  for  the  office,  but 
make  others  without  noticing  or  notifying  them.  Mr.  Adams's  best  friends 
have  agreed  this  is  right.  2.  Officers  who  have  been  guilty  of  ojicial 
malconduct  are  subjects  of  removal,  3.  Good  men,  to  whom  there  is  no 
objection  but  a  diHTerence  of  political  principle,  practised  on  only  as  far  as 
the  right  of  a  private  citizen  will  justify,  are  not  proper  subjects  of  re- 
moval, except  in  the  cases  of  attorneys  and  marshals.  The  courts  being  so 
decidedly  federal  and  irremovable,  it  is  believed  that  repnbUcan  atlomejrs 
and  marshals,  being  the  doors  of  entry  into  the  courts,  aie  indispensably 
necessary  as  a  shield  to  the  republican  part  of  our  fellow-citiEens,  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  main  body  of  the  people,  These  principles  are  yet  to  be 
considered  of,  and  I  sketch  tfaem  to  you  in  confidence." 

To  Elbridge  Gerry,  March  2B :  "  Mr.  Adams's  last  appointments,  when 
he  knew  he  was  naming  counsellors  and  aids  for  me,  and  not  for  himself, 
I  set  aside,  as  far  depends  on  me.  Officers  who  have  been  guilty  of  gross 
abuses  of  office,  such  as  marshals  packing  juries.  Sic,  I  shall  now  re- 
move, as  my  predecessor  ought  in  justice  to  have  done.  The  instances 
will  be  few,  and  governed  by  strict  rule,  and  not  party  passion.  The  right 
of  opinion  shall  suffer  no  invasion  from  me.  Those  who  hare  acted  well 
have  nothing  to  fear,  however  they  may  have  differed  from  me  in  opinion." 

To  Gideon  Granger,  May  3,  1801 :  "  A  new  subject  of  congratulation 
has  arisen.  1  mean  the  regeneration  of  Rhode  Island.  I  hope  it  is  the 
beginning  of  that  resurrection  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  New  England 
which  rises  for  life  eternal.  According  to  natural  order,  Vermont  will 
emerge  next,  because  least,  after  Rhode  Island,  under  the  yoke  of  hieroc- 
racy.  I  hare  never  dreamed  that  all  opposition  was  to  cease.  The  cler- 
gy, who  have  missed  their  imlon  with  the  state,  the  Aoglemen,  who  havc 
miseed  their  union  with  England,  and  the  political  adventurers,  who  have 
lost  the  chance  of  swindling  and  plunder  in  the  waste  of  public  money, 
will  never  cease  to  bawl  on  the  breaking  up  of  their  sanctuary.  But 
atnong  the  people  the  schism  is  healed,  and  with  tender  treatment  the 
wound  will  not  reopen.  Their  quondam  lead€T3  have  bf 
with  the  soddennesB  of  the  desertion  :  and  their  ^ik-nce  ai 
of  acquiescence  have  proceeded  not  from  a  thouglit  of  joini 
uncertainty  what  grotmd  to  lake.     The  very  first  acts  of  the  a 


"  The  Jirsi  communication  to  the  next  Congress  will  be,  lil 

queiit  ones,  by  message,  to  which  no  answer  will  be  expeclei 

"  The  diplomatic  establishment  in  Europe  will  be  redui 

"  The  compensation  to  collectors  depends  on  you,  and  not 

"  The  army  ia  undergoing  a.  chaste  reforroalion. 

"  The  navy  will  be  reduced  to  the  legal  eatablishment  by  ll 
month. 

"  Agencies  ia  every  depannieot  will  be  revised, 

"  We  shall  push  you  to  the  uttermost  in  economizing. 

"  A  very  early  recommendation  had  been  given  to  the  poa 
eral,  to  employ  no  printer,  foreigner,  or  rerolutionary  tory,  i] 
oSices.     This  department  is  still  untouched. 

"The  arrival  of  Mr.  Gallatia,  yesterday,  completed  the  org 
our  adminislralion." 

To  Levi  Lincoln,  July  11:"  The  consolidation  of  our  fel 
in  general,  is  the  great  object  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  ;  ar 
once  obtained,  while  we  associate  with  us  in  afTaira,  to  a  cei 
the  fedeial  sect  of  republicans,  we  must  strip  of  all  the  me 
ence  the  Essex  Junto,  and  their  associate  monocrats  in  ever 
Union.  The  former  differ  from  us  only  in  the  fihades  of 
given  to  the  executive,  being,  with  us,  attached  to  republican 
The  latter  wish  to  sap  the  republic  by  fraud,  if  ihey  can  not  < 
force,  and  to  erect  an  English  monarchy  in  its  place.  We  f 
ing  gradually  in  the  regcnerdtion  of  ofUces,  and  introducing 
to  some  share  in  them.  1  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  pushed 
was  settled  before  you  went  away,  except  as  to  Essex  men. 
you  to  make  out  a  list  of  those  in  ofUce  in  yours  and  the 
states,  and  to  furnish  me  with  iu" 
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business,  and  that  we  all  concurred  in  them.  We  determined  to  proceed 
with  deliberation.  This  produced  impatience  in  the  republicans,  and  a 
belief  we  meant  to  do  nothing.  Some  occasion  of  public  explanation  was 
eagerly  desired,  when  the  New  Haven  remonstrance  offered  us  that  occa- 
sion. The  answer  was  meant  as  an  explanation  to  our  friends.  It  has 
had  on  them,  everywhere,  the  most  wholesome  effect.  Appearances  of 
schismatizing  from  us  have  been  entirely  done  away.  I  own  I  expected 
it  would  check  the  current  with  which  the  republican  federalists  were  re- 
turning to  their  brethren,  the  republicans.  I  extremely  lamented  this'  ef- 
fect. For  the  moment  which  should  convince  me  that  a  healing  of  the 
nation  into  one,  is  impracticable,  would  be  the  last  moment  of  my  wishing 
to  remain  where  I  am.  (Of  the  monarchical  federalists  I  have  no  ex- 
pectations. They  are  incurables,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a  mad-house,  if 
necessary,  and  on  motives  of  charity.)  I  am  much  pleased,  therefore, 
with  your  information  that  the  republican  federalists  are  still  coming  in  to 
the  desired  union.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  heaping  of  abuse  on  me  per- 
sonally, has  been  with  the  design  and  the  hope  of  provoking  me  to  make 
a  general  sweep  of  all  federalists  out  of  office.  But  as  I  have  carried  no 
passion  into  the  execution  of  this  disagreeable  duty,  I  shall  suffer  none  to 
be  excited.  The  clamor  which  has  been  raised  will  not  provoke  me  to 
remove  one  more,  nor  deter  me  from  removing  one  less,  than  if  not  a  word 
had  been  said  on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  all  which  is 
necessary  will  be  done  ;  and  we  may  hope  that,  this  cause  of  offence  be- 
ing at  an  end,  the  measures  we  shall  pursue  and  propose  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  public  affairs,  will  be  so  confessedly  salutary  as  to  unite  all 
men  not  monarchists  in  principle. 

"  We  have  considerable  hopes  of  republican  senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Maryland,  and  Delaware,  and  some  as  to  Vermont.  In  any  event 
we  are  secure  of  a  majority  in  the  senate ;  and  consequently  that  there 
will  be  a  concert  of  action  between  the  legislature  and  executive.  The 
removal  of  excrescences  from  the  judiciary  is  the  universal  demand." 

The  seventh  Congress  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1801.  In  the  senate,  Aaron  Burr,  vice-president,  presiding,  political 
parties  were  nearly  equally  divided,  at  first,  but  eventually  there  was  a 
majority  in  favor  of  the  administration.  Abraham  Baldwin  (democrat)  was 
elected  president  pro  tern.  The  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives 
was  also  democratic,  and  Nathaniel  Macon,  a  distinguished  friend  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  from  North  Carolina,  was  elected  speaker.  This  session  of 
Congress  continued  till  the  3d  of  May,  1802 — 138  days.  The  custom 
which  had  been  established  by  General  Washington,  for  the  president  to 
deliver  in  person  his  address  to  Congress,  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 
was  discontinued  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  transmitted  his  communication  by 
message.  In  this  change  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  appears  to  have  had 
in  view  the  convenience  of  Congress,  the  economy  of  their  time,  their 


iif  ilie  diplomatic  corps,  the  hauliiig  up  of  ihe  navy,  the  abol 
tail!  offices,  and  revision  of  the  judiciary,  were  taken  into  c 
liv  Congress.  A  bill  vsas  passed  to  repeal  the  recent  law  esla 
L'uit  courts,  by  which  the  Judges  who  had  been  appointed  by 
were  espelled  froni  office.  In  the  house  of  represenlali% 
great  champions  in  debate  on  this  hill  were  Jaines  A.  Bayard 
B.  Giles.  The  former  contended  that  Congress  haJ  not  the  j 
piive  the  judges  of  theii  stations,  by  the  indirect  course  of  r 
law  under  which  they  were  appointed.  In  the  eenate  the  ti 
spoakers  were  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Stepheus  T.  Masoo. 
arguments  in  faror  of  the  repeal  were,  that  the  new  courts  w 
and  that  there  was  no  conBtitultonal  ohjection  to  abolishing  thi 
opponents  of  the  administration,  an  act  repealing  any  part  of  tl 
sjsiera  was  considered  ominous  to  ih©  independence  of  the 
pnrtment,  bul  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  demolish  the  suprei 
altering  tho  constitution,  and  as  the  new  circuit  courts  might  b 
with,  withoni  much  inconvenience  to  the  public,  the  apprehen 
federalists  on  this  subject  gradually  subsided. 

The  other  most  important  acts  of  this  session,  wore,  the  ap 
of  representation  by  the  census  of  1800,  the  ratio  being  conti 
representative  for  33,000  inhabitants  ;  for  protecting  Americai 
and  seamen  against  Tripoliian  cruisers  which  had  previou) 
our  vessels  ;  for  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,  whi 
tor  the  continuance  only  of  one  regiment  of  artillery,  two  regii 
fantrj',  and  a  corps  of  engineers  to  be  stationed  at  West  Point, 
son  river,  and  to  constitute  a  military  academy  at  iliat  place 
ting  trade  and  intercourse  with  tho  Indian  tribes,  and  for  the 
of  peace  on  the  frontiers  ;  for  discontinuing  iht  several  acts  1 
nal  taxes  on  stills,  distilled  SDiiits.  refinod  auzars,  caniairos. 
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izing  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territoiy  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  liver  (Ohio),  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  ad- 
mitting such  state  into  the  Union;  authorizmg  the  erection  of  certain 
lighthouses ;  and  for  altering  and  establishing  certain  postroads,  and  for 
the  more  secure  carriage  of  the  mail.  The  act  passed  in  1799,  to  aug« 
ment  the  salaries  of  certain  officers  of  government,  was  revived,  and  con« 
tinned  in  force  for  two  years. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discontinue  the  mint  establishment,  on  account 
of  the  great  expense  attending  it,  but  the  senate  did  not  concur  in  the  bill  for 
that  puipose  which  passed  the  house.  A  proposition  for  abolishing  the  navy 
department,  and  placing  the  concerns  of  the  navy  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  war  also  faUed  at  this  session.  The  disbanding  of  the  pro- 
visional army,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  preceding  Congress,  opera- 
ted to  reduce  very  considerably  the  national  expenses.  But  the  act  now 
passed  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  was  only  nominal 
in  its  operations ;  new  loans  were  effected,  and  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
by  the  act  was  only  in  theory,  as  the  appropriations  for  expenses  for  1802 
were  more  than  equal  to  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  party  now  in  power,  to  attach  odium  to  their 
opponents  for  the  measures  of  preceding  administrations,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  the  idea  that  they  were  more  anxious  than  their 
predecessors  to  secure  the  liberty  and  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
But,  in  many  important  particulars,  the  course  pursued  by  former  admin- 
istrations, was  still  followed ;  the  democratic  party  being  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  the  control  of  the  appointing  power  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  repeal  of  such  prominent  federal  measures  as  they 
deemed  ynpopular.  They  were  not,  therefore,  anxious  to  suggest  new 
measures  of  a  positive  character. 

The  report  of  the  new  secretary  of  the  treasury  stated  that  the  accounts 
of  his  federal  predecessor  in  that  department,  also  of  the  state,  war,  and 
navy  departments,  were  correct ;  no  delinquencies  having  occurred. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  same  Congress,  which  lasted  from  the  6th 
of  December,  1802,  to  the  3d  of  March,  1803,  no  changes  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  administration  being  proposed  by  the  president,  but  few  acts 
of  general  interest  were  passed  ;  the  most  important  was  a  law  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  other  persons  of  color  (not 
being  natives,  citizens,  or  seamen  of  the  United  States,  or  seamen,  natives 
of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  into  any  port  of  the  United 
States  within  a  state  which  had  prohibited  by  law  the  admission  of  any 
such  negro  or  person  of  color,  under  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  person  was  imported.  The 
time  had  not  then  arrived  when  the  importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited 
by  the  constitution,  and  this  law  was  passed  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
certain  states  which  had  been  passed  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves. 
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Another  imponant  act  of  ibis  Congress,  was  one  wMch  aolhorized  the 
president  to  <:all  upon  the  cxocutives  of  auch  of  ihe  slal«s  as  ho  nugbt 
deem  expedient,  for  a  detacUmeni  of  inilmB,  not  i<xcooi]iag  L-ighty  thou- 
Baiiil,  or  to  accept  ihe  services  of  any  corpa  of  voluoleera,  in  lieu  of  mili- 
tia, for  a  term  of  twelve  months.  Tw^nly-five  thousand  doUara  were,  by 
the  same  act,  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  araenaJs  on  tho  western 

There  was  ai  this  time  much  apprehension  of  a  war  with  Spain,  vrbJch 
induced  Congress  to  take  the  measures  of  precaution  abovomtintiannd. 
The  disputes  with  the  Spanish  government  reapocting  the  Boulbwesliuit 
boundary  line  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mitt- 
sissippi,  had  often  caused  difiiculliea  belweeo  the  people  of  the  went  and 
southwest  and  the  Spanish  aulboriciea  and  inhabilsnta  of  the  Spanish  let- 
ritories.  These  stTaira  assumed  a  new  aspect  by  the  intelligence  received 
in  the  United  Stales  in  the  spring  of  1802,  thai  Spain,  by  a  secret  treaty, 
in  October,  1800,  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  France.  By  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  in  1795,  that  government  bad  granted  to  the  United  States  the  right 
of  depoaite  at  New  Orleans  for  three  years,  after  which  the  privilege  was 
either  10  be  continued,  or  an  equivalent  place  assigned  on  anolhor  part  of 
ippi.  In  October,  1802,  the  Spanish  inlendanl 
.  that  the  right  of  deposile  at  New  Orleans  no 


the  banks  of  the  M: 
declared,  by  procli 
longer  existed. 

em  stales  and  territories 


excitement  among  the  people  of  the  wesi- 
r  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     Congress  was 
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Britain  and  antagonists  of  France.  He  then  suggests,  however,  that  if 
France  considers  Louisiana  as  indispensable  to  her  interests,  she  may 
still  cede  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Flori- 
das.  That  this  cession  would,  in  a  great  degree,  remove  the  causes  of 
irritation,  and  at  any  time  prevent  the  necessity  of  resorting^  to  arrange- 
ments with  Great  Britain. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  was  first  communicated  to  Con- 
gress by  the  president,  in  his  annual  message,  in  December,  1802,  in 
which  the  subject  is  briefly  noticed.  It  was,  however,  soon  seized  upon 
by  the  opponents  of  the  administration,  and  resolutions  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  house,  calling  upon  the  president  for 
information  respecting  the  cession  of  Louisiana ;  and  in  the  seriate,  by 
Mr.  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  seconded  by  Gouverueur  Morris,  of  New 
York,  authorizing  the  president  to  take  possession  of  such  places  in  or 
near  New  Orleans  as  he  deemed  fit,  and  to  call  into  service  the  militia  of 
the  adjoining  states  with  the  forces  of  the  nation. 

These  resolutions  were  superseded  by  others,  but  the  right  of  naviga- 
ting the  Mississippi  was  asserted  by  both  houses,  and  a  place  of  deposite 
insisted  on. 

The  president  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  federal 
party  in  Congress  to  force  the  country  into  a  war  with  Spain,  '*  in  order 
to  derange  our  fmances,"  and  if  that  could  not  be  done,  "  to  attach  the 
western  country  to  them,  as  their  best  friends,  and  thus  get  again  into 
power."  With  a  view  of  carrying  his  pacific  policy  into  effect,  he,  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1803,  appointed  James  Monroe,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  France,  to  act  with  Mr.  Livingston  in  the  purchase  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Floridas.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  and  Congress  appropriated,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  objects  of  the  mission. 

The  instructions  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Livingston  only  asked  for  the 
cession  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas ;  that  the  course  of 
the  Misefissippi  should  be  divided  by  a  line  that  would  put  New  Orleans 
within  the  territory'  of  the  United  States,  thus  securing  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river.  Projects  for  the  cession  of  the  entire  colony  of  Louisiana, 
were  at  that  time  neither  popular,  nor,  if  entertained  by  any,  were  they  the 
subjects  of  much  discussion. 

Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  was  persuaded  that  the 
United  States  would  never  possess  New  Orleans  by  treaty,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  taken  by  force.  Mr.  Monroe  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1803,  but  as  the  object  of  his  mission  was  kept  secret,  the 
public  apprehension  was  not  quieted. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  then  first  consul  of  France.  He  supposed, 
when  informed  of  the  instructions  to  Monroe  and  Livingston,  that  those 
ministers  were  authorized,  if  necessary,  to  enter  into  more  extended  stip- 
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ulaliuna  in  relation  lo  the  projtcled  acquUilion.  Europe  was  then  enjoy- 
ing  a  iiuimentar}  respite  after  the  wars  auil  revululiuns  she  bad  uadorgane. 
Dut  another  war  was  about  breaking  out  between  Frttnco  and  Englan:). 

The  Marijtiis  do  Murboia  was  directed  by  Napoleon  to  negotiate  with 
the  American  mmiatera.  "Irresolution  and  deliberation,'*  said  the  lirat 
consul,  "are  no  longer  in  season,  I  renounce  Louisiana.  It  is  not 
□tdy  New  Orleans  that  I  will  cede;  it  is  the  whole  colony,  wiibout  any 
Tcaorvation.  I  know  llie  price  of  whal  I  abandon,  and  I  have  suflicienlly 
proved  the  tmportiince  that  1  attach  to  ibis  province,  since  tny  Grst  diplo- 
matic act  with  Spuiu  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  it.  I  renounce  il 
with  the  greatest  regret.  To  attempt  to  retain  it  wotdd  be  folly.  I  direct 
you  to  negoiiaie  this  affair  with  the  envoys  of  the  United  States.  Do  noi 
even  wait  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe :  have  an  interview  this  very  day 
with  Mr.  Livingston.  But  I  require  a  great  deal  of  monoy  for  this  war, 
and  1  would  not  like  to  commence  with  new  contributions.  If  I  should 
regulate  my  terms,  according  to  the  value  of  these  vast  regions  lo  the 
United  States,  the  indemnity  would  have  no  limits.  I  will  be  moderate, 
in  consiile ration  of  the  necessity  in  which  I  am  of  making  a  sale.  But 
keep  thin  lo  yourself.  I  want  SSiy  millions  [francs],  and  for  less  than  that 
Buiu  I  will  not  treat ;  I  would  rather  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep 
those  fine  countries.  To-morrow  you  shall  have  fidl  powers.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe is  on  the  point  of  arrivicig.  To  this  minister  the  president  must  bave 
given  secret  instructions,  more  extensive  than  the  ostensible  authorization 
of  Congress,  for  llie  stipulation  of  the  payments  to  be  made.     Neither  ibia 
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distntttfaly  Mf .  Livingston  feared  that  the  orertures  relating  to  Louisiana 
were  only  an  artifice  to  gain  time.  He  received,  without  putting  entire 
confidence  in  it,  the  overture  which  was  made  to  him  by  Marbois,  of  a 
cession  of  the  whole  province.  However,  after  some  discussion  on  a  sum 
that  was  vaguely  brought  forward,  he  refused  to  go  beyond  thirty  millions 
of  francs,  saving  an  augmentation  of  this  price  by  the  amount  of  the  in- 
demnity to  be  given  for  the  prizes  taken  from  the  Americans  in  time  of 
peace.  He  was,  indeed,  unwilling  to  agree  upon  so  high  a  price,  unless 
the  stipulation  was  accompanied  by  a  clause  of  not  making  any  payments 
till  after  the  ratification  by  Congress.* 

These  preliminary  discussions  were  scarcely  entered  upon,  when  inform 
mation  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe  at  Havre.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, who,  Marbois  says,  was  always  inclined  to  feel  distrust,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  deceptions  that  had  been  previously  practised  upon 
him,  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  10th  of  April,  to  whom  he  says :  *'  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival.  We  have  long  and  anxiously 
waited  for  you.  God  grant  that  your  mission  may  answer  your  and  the 
public  expectation.  War  may  do  something  for  us,  nothing  else  would. 
I  have  paved  the  way  for  you,  and  if  you  could  add  to  my  memoirs  an 
assurance  that  we  were  now  in  possession  of  New  Orleans,  we  should  do 
weU." 

Mr.  Monroe  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  April,  1803.  ''I  wish,** 
said  Mr.  Livingston  to  him,  *'  that  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Ross,  in 
the  senate,  had  been  adopted.  Only  force  can  give  us  New  Orleans.  We 
must  employ  force.  Let  us  first  get  possession  of  the  country,  and  nego- 
tiate afterward."  Mr.  Monroe,  anxious,  though  not  discouraged,  began 
his  conferences  the  next  day,  with  M.  de  Marbois.  The  powers  of  which 
he  (Monroe)  was  the  bearer,  were  conmion  to  him  and  Mr.  Livingston. 
The  French  and  American  ministers  had  an  equal  interest  in  not  allowing 
the  negotiation  to  linger ;  it  had  at  last  a  central  point,  and  made  rapid 
progress.  The  first  difficulties  were  smoothed  by  a  jare  circumstance. 
The  plenipotentiaries,  having  been  long  acquainted,  were  disposed  to  treat 
one  another  with  mutual  confidence.  Marbois  had  been  engaged  for  thir- 
ty-five years  in  public  affairs  of  great  importance.  He  had,  during  the 
whole  war  of  the  American  revolution,  resided  near  the  Congress.  The 
affairs  of  Americi^  had  long  been  familiar  to  him,  and  two  years  and  a 
half  of  exile  to  Sinnamari  had  made  him  still  better  acquainted  with  the 
wants  and  general  condition  of  the  French  colonies. 

The  three  negotiators  had  seen  the  origin  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  a  long  time  back  their  respective  duties  had  established 
between  them  an  intercourse  on  public  affairs,  and  an  intimacy  which  does 
not  always  exist  between  foreign  envoys  and  the  ministers  of  the  powers 
to  whom  they  are  sent.     This  good  understanding  of  the  plenipotentiaries 

*  Blarboit't  History  of  Louitiana. 
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did  Tiol  prevent  their  considering  it  a  duly  to  treat,  on  both  sides,  for  Um 
coiidilions  moBi  advarjiageouH  lo  iheir  reBpcctivo  counlriuB. 

Mr,  Monroe  did  not  hear  without  surprise  the  first  overtures  that  were 
Trankly  made  by  M.  de  Marbois.  Instead  of  the  ceasion  of  a  town  and 
its  inconsiderable  territory,  a  vust  portion  of  America  wa«  ofleied  lo  th« 
United  Stales.  They  only  aaked  for  the  mere  right  of' navigating  the 
Mississippi,  and  their  sovereignty  was  about  lo  bo  enioodei]  over  the  lai^ 
gesl  rivers  of  the  world.  Thoy  passed  over  an  interior  frontier  to  carry 
thoir  limits  to  the  great  Pacific  ocean. 

Deliberation  suceecded  to  asionislLcicnt.  The  two  joint  plenipotcntis- 
ries,  wiihuut  asking  an  opportunity  for  concerting  measures  out  of  ihs 
presence  of  the  French  negotiator,  iinmodjately  entered  on  explanaiione, 
and  tbe  conferences  rapidly  succeeded  ono  tinoUier. 

The  negotiation  had  three  objects :  First,  the  cession,  then  the  prica, 
and  finally,  the  indemnity  due  for  captures  by  the  French  of  American 
vessels  and  cargoes.  The  subject  of  the  cession  was  first  considered. 
The  full  powers  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries  only  extended  to  aa 
arrangement  respecting  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Miseisaippi,  including  New 
Orleans.  It  was  impossible  for  them  lo  have  recourse  to  their  govern- 
ment for  more  ample  instructions.  Hostilities  were  on  the  eve  of  com- 
mencing between  France  and  England.  The  American  envoys.had  not 
lo  reflect  long  lo  discover  that  ihe  circumstances  in  which  France  was 
placed,  wi're  ihe  most  fortunate  for  their  country. 

M.  de  Marbiiia.  from  whose  hiaiorv  of  thu-  cession  of  Louisiana  we  have 
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French  negotiators,  were  annexed  to  the  treaty,  as  well  as  referred  to  in 
it.  The  first  related  to  the  payment  of  the  price  of  the  cession.  The  first 
consul  [Bonaparte],  supposing  that  he  carried  his  valuation  very  high,  had 
said  that  he  calculated  on  fifty  millions  of  francs.  The  French  plenipo- 
tentiary [Marbois],  without  entering  into  any  explanation  with  him,  con- 
sidered this  estimate  a  good  deal  too  low,  and,  as  soon  as  the  price  be- 
came the  subject  of  conference,  stated  that  it  was  fixed  at  eighty  millions, 
and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  propose  a  reduction. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the 
negotiation  would  become  so  important,  and  they  were  without  special* 
powers  to  consent  to  pay  the  price  that  was  demanded.  "  Our  fellow-cit- 
izens," said  Mr.  Livingston,  "  have  an  extreme  aversion  to  public  debts ; 
how  could  we,  without  incurring  their  displeasure,  burden  them  with  the 
enormous  charge  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  ?" 

M.  de  Marbois,  on  his  part,  insisted  upon  the  first  demand  of  eighty 
millions,  and  said,  that  for  the  United  States,  this  was  a  sum  veiy  much 
below  the  true  value  of  these  immense  territories. 

The  two  plenipotentiaries  finally  acquiesced,  on  condition  that  twenty 
millions  out  of  the  eighty  should  be  employed  in  a  manner  settled  by  a 
special  convention.  This  became  the  third  instrument  in  the  negotiation. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  afibrded  the  means  of  realizing  promises  made 
by  the  French  government,  that  had  been  long  illusory,  namely,  to  pay  the 
claims  of  Americans  arising  from  requisitions,  seizures,  and  captures  of 
ships,  made  in  time  of  peace.  The  American  negotiators  consented  to 
pay  eighty  millions  of  francs  for  Louisiana,  on  condition  that  twenty  mill- 
ions of  this  sum  should  be  assigned  to  the  payment  of  what  was  due  by 
France  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  payment  of  the  sixty  millions  of  francs  to  the  French  government 
was  made  through  Messrs.  Hope  and  Labouchere,  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Barings,  of  London,  as  no  French  banker  was  willing  to  become  the  me- 
dium of  so  considerable  a  pecuniary  transaction.  The  terms  agreed  on, 
as  well  for  the  payment  of  what  was  due  to  the  French  treasury,  as  for  the 
indemnity  to  the  American  merchants,  were  punctually  observed.  For  the 
payment  of  the  sixty  millions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  to  create  a  stock  of  eleven  millions  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able half-yearly  in  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Paris  ;  the  principal  of  the 
said  stock  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  in  annual 
payments  of  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars  each ;  of  which  the  first 
payment  was  to  commence  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  ;  the  stock  to  be  transferred  to  the  government  of  France,  or 
their  agents,  in  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  and  after  Louisiana  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  United 
States. 
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The  treaty  was  concluded  on  iIk-  30th  of  April,  1803,  and  lUe  reapectiirft 
inatnmifiiis  which,  were  drawn  up  in  French  and  EngUiih,  were  signed 
by  the  three  ministere  four  days  afterward.  Two  months  had  iioi  ih«i 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Monroe  had  sailed  from  New  York  for  France.  As 
aoon  as  ihey  had  signed  the  important  papers,  the  negotiators  rose  and 
shook  hands,  when  Mr.  Livingston,  expressing  the  general  satisfacllMl, 
said ;  "  We  have  lived  long,  but  this  ia  the  noblest  work  of  our  wh<^ 
lives.  The  trealy  which  we  have  just  aigned  has  not  been  obtained  by 
art,  or  dictated  by  force ;  equally  advantageous  lo  the  two  contracting  pm* 
■  ties,  it  will  change  vast  solitudes  into  flourishing  districts.  From  lhi« 
(lay  the  United  States  take  their  place  among  the  powers  of  ihe  firrt 
rank ;  the  English  lose  all  exclusive  inSnence  in  the  affairs  of  Araerici».« 

The  first  consul  had  followed  with  a  lively  iiilerest  the  progreB*  iif  thife 
negotiation.  It  will  he  Tecollocted  that  he  had  menljoned  fifty  millions  at 
the  piice  which  he  would  put  on  the  eession  ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed 
thai  he  did  not  expect  to  obtain  eo  largo  a  sum.  He  learned  that  eighty 
millions  had  been  agreed  on  ;  but  that  they  were  reduced  to  sixty,  by  thfi 
Htipulalion  for  American  claims  on  France.  To  this  he  at  first  objected,  but 
being  brought  to  recollect  that  he  had  consented  lo  a  much  smaller  sum, 
he  said  to  Marboia  :  "  It  is  true,  the  negotiation  does  not  leave  me  any- 
thing lo  desire :  sixty  millions  for  an  occupation  that  will  not,  perhaps, 
last  for  a  day!  1  would  that  Fiance  should  enjoy  this  unexpected  papitaJ, 
and  that  it  may  be  employed  in  works  beneficial  lo  her  marine.  This  ao 
V  Btrenethens  for  ever  the  ivower  of  the  United  States; 
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cnr  disregarded,  it  would  prove  a  most  injurious  precedent.  The  govern- 
ment, it  was  said,  might  as  well  purchase  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Mexico, 

• 

or  Cuba.  "  There  were,"  says  Bradford,  "  probably  some  party  prejudices 
operating  to  produce  or  reiterate  these  objections,  and  to  represent  the  act 
as  at  once  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional.  The  purchase  was  long  a  topic 
of  dispute  between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  administration." 
Some  of  the  leading  federalists,  of  enlarged  views,  however,  approved  of 
the  measure.  Among  these  may  be  named  Gouvemeur  Morris,  whose 
opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  confirmed  by  the  national  expe- 
rience. 

The  area  of  the  country  thus  ceded,  according  to  the  claims  of  France, 
and  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  exceeded  a  million  of  square  miles ; 
but  all,  except  a  very  small  proportion  of  it,  was  occupied  by  savages,  its 
natural  proprietors.  Its  inhabitants  were  principally  French,  and  de- 
scendants of  French,  with  a  few  Spanish  Creoles,  Americans,  English, 
and -Germans.  The  whole  number  amounted  to  80,000,  or  90,000  inhab- 
itants, including  about  40,000  slaves. 

The  preceding  statements  confirm  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his 
life  of  Jefferson :  "  The  American  ministers,  instead  of  merely  purchasing 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  as  had  been  the  first  and  main  object  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  were  able  to  effect  a  purchase  of  all  Louisiana,  equal  in 
extent  to  the  whole  previous  territory  of  the  United  States.  They  owed 
their  good  fortune  to  the  war  which  was  so  suddenly  renewed  between 
France  and  England,  when  the  government  of  France,  convinced  that  the 
possession  of  Louisiana  would  soon  be  wrested  from  her  by  the  superior 
naval  power  of  England,  readily  consented  to  make  sale  of  it  to  a  third 
power,  and  the  rather,  as  the  purchase-money  was  particularly  acceptable 
to  France  at  that  time.  If  fortune  had  a  full  share  of  agency  in  this  ac- 
quisition, it  is  no  small  praise  to  the  administration  that  they  had  foreseen 
the  probability  of  the  result,  and  had  promptly  and  skilfully  availed  them- 
selves of  the  occasion  so  as  best  to  secure  and  promote  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  country." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  think  that  the  constitution  authorized  this  addition 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  he  considered  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  special  amendment  for  that  purpose.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  he  remarks :  "  The  constitution  has  made  no  provision 
for  our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations 
into  our  Union.  The  executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which 
so  much  advances  the  good  of  their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the 
constitution.  The  legislature,  in  casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, and  risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for 
it,  and  throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  doing  for  them  unau- 
thorized, what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for  themselves,  had  they 
been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.    Bui  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation, 
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and  ilieir  act  of  iciilcmtiiiy  will  confirm  and  nol  weaken  the  conslitiitiont 
by  more  strongly  marking  out  its  linos." 

The  conlemplaied  amendment  to  the  constitnrion,  or  "  act  of  indomnl-  , 
ty,"  Its  Mr.  JeffersoTi  i^alls  it,  never  look  place.  The  treaty  received  the  • 
sanction  of  the  government  in  its  difTereut  branches,  and  the  measnre  v 
so  generiilly  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  that  alYer  a  time  it  ceased  to  IM 
a  disputed  question,  either  of  coTistitutionalily  or  expediency. 

Mi,  Jefferson  suggested  that  the  less  that  was  said  about  any  conslito- 
tional  difficulty,  the  better;  and  thai  il  was  desirable  for  Congress  to  do 
what  was  necessary  in  silence.  This  caution  was  probably  dictated  from 
an  apprehension  of  iho  eSect  of  such  discussions  in  France,  the  govern- 
ment uf  which,  as  the  American  ministers  were  informed,  showed  a  dja-  { 
position  to  declare  the  treaty  void,  if  any  pretiixl  were  rumiahed  by  iho  ' 
United  Slates, 

The  president,  with  a  view  to  provide  for  carrying  the  Louisiana  treaty 
into  effect,  called  Congress  together  ou  the  17ih  uf  October,  1803,  ahout 
three  weeks  earlier  tlian  the  day  that  had  been  previously  fixed  by  the 
preceding  Congress,  when  they  adjourned  in  March,  1803, 

Tills  was  the  eighth  Congress,  and  there  was  a  large  democratic  ma- 
joriiy  in  both  brnnuhea.  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina  was  again 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  senate  on  the  20th  of  October,  by  a  toU 
of  34  lo  7,  and  on  the  22d  it  was  officially  communicated  to  both  housea. 
thai  tiny  might   provide   for  its  execution.     An  act  of  Congress   waa 
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constitution,  which  was,  that  two  persons,  fully  qualified  for  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate,  should  be  voted  for,  without  a  specific  and  exclusive 
designation  of  one  to  the  presidency  ;  and  thus  in  case  of  the  death  of 
one,  the  other,  who  would  succeed,  would  be  equal  to  the  discharge  of 
the  high  trust.  But  the  political  friends  of  the  president  were  resolved  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  difficulty  with  that  which  had  haz- 
arded the  choice  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1801.  They  also  urged  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  constitution  that  it  was  more  simple,  direct, 
and  proper,  to  designate  which  candidate  was  intended  to  be  president,  by 
the  votes  of  the  electors. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  by  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  within  the  year  1804  it  was 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  as  re- 
quired by  the  constitution.  Thirteen  states  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  three 
states  only,  namely,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware,  disap- 
proved of  the  change.  This  amendment,  which  forms  the  12th  article  of 
the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  was  announced  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  in  a  public  notice,  dated  the  25th  of  September,  1804,  as  having 
been  duly  adopted  and  ratified. 

At  this  session  of  Congress  the  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
government  were  raised  nearly  twenty  per  cent.  Additional  duties  were 
imposed  on  imports  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  naval  establishment  then 
required  in  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  American  commerce  from  the 
piratical  cruisers  of  Tripoli.  The  United  States  navy  employed  in  that 
sea  was  small  in  force,  but  eflectual  in  checking  the  operations  of  the 
pirates  of  that  quarter.  The  American  officers  and  men  gained  much 
reputation  by  their  valor  and  good  conduct  in  the  contest  with  Tripoli. 

An  additional  law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  natu- 
ralization of  aliens,  and  the  time  of  residence  required  previous  to  their 
becoming  citizens  was  placed  on  its  original  footing  of  five  years,  instead 
of  fourteen.  The  federalists  opposed  this  law,  as  they  deemed  it  unreason- 
able to  admit  foreigners  to  all  the  rights  of  those  bom  and  educated  in  the 
United  States,  until  they  had  resided  a  longer  time  in  this  country,  while 
they  were  readily  allowed  protection  and  equal  justice.  By  a  law  passed 
in  March,  1804,  respecting  Louisiana,  two  separate  governments  were 
established  in  that  territory,  to  be  organized  as  the  president  might 
direct. 

Judge  Pickering,  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  New 
Hampshire,  was  impeached  before  the  senate  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  this  session.  The  charges  against  him  being  proved,  showing  his 
unfitness  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  court,  in  consequence  of  occa- 
sional intoxication,  he  was  foimd  guilty,  and  dismissed  from  office.  The 
house  of  representatives  also  decided  to  prepare  articles  of  impeacl 

against  Judge  Chase,  of  Maryland,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Ul 
Vol.  I.— 16 
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Sitites,  Hiid  against  Jud^e  PcteTs,  of  Ppnnsykaiiift,  of  the  United  Sutw  I 
disirici  court.  A  coitmulteo  was  nppoinicd  to  draw  up  articles  in  fvta^  | 
but  the  subjecl  waa  postponed  to  the  oext  session. 

The  friends  of  the  judiciary  systam  and  of  ihe  independfiic^  of  ibe  I 
cimrts,  were  nlarmed  at  thes«  proceedings,  which  thpy  thought  indicntfli^ 
a  dispostiion  in  the  democratic  party  U>  seek  occasioiis  to  ntuc.k  the  judgn  j 
and  render  them  odious  ta  the   people.     Judge  Peler»  wna  dwrgrd  witli  I 
arbitrary  and  illegal  conduct,  and  the  facts  alleged  were  conaidered  ful|i^  J 
proved,  but  his  intended  impeachmeul  was  not  further  proaecut»d.     Tlw  j 
charges  against  Judge  Chase  were  for  similar  oppressive  and  arbilni^  j 
conduct  in  the  trial  of  a  person  indicted  for  treason,  and  for  displaying  n 
lignant  and  party  feelings  on  several  occasions,  particularly  in  the  trial  of 
a  person  in  Virginia,  under  the  sedition  act.     The  trial  before  the  senate, 
at  the  next  session,  on  this  impeachment,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
judge,  ' 

The  bankrupt  law  which  had  been  enacted  under  Mi.  Adams's  adniinic>  I 
mtiOR,  was  repealed  at  the  first  session  of  (fae  eighth  Congress,  at  the  iji-<  I 
ttance,  it  is  beUeved,  of  Mr.  Jcflerson,  and  certainly  with  his  hearty  con- 
currence, as  we  are  inforined  by  his  biogmpher,  Mr.  Tucker.  As  this 
law  authorized  a  majoriiy  of  the  creditors  to  discharge  a  bankrupt  trader 
from  all  his  preceding  debts,  il  was  regarded  liy  many  of  the  other  classes 
of  the  people  as  an  invidious  privilege  lo  the  mercantile  community ;  es- 
pecially ill  the  soulhem  states,  where  the  agricultural  pursuits  are  pre- 
dominant,     Il  was,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  not  viewer!  with  favor  by  & 
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ocean.  The  exploring  party  was  absent  on  this  service  abont  two  yean 
and  three  months. 

The  difficulties  with  Spain  had  been  of  long  continuance,  and  related 
principally  to  claims  to  territory  on  the  Mississippi,  and  numerous  spolia- 
tions by  Spain  on  American  commerce.  Some  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  in  favor  of  a  war  with  Spain  at  this  period,  but  pacific 
counsels  prevailed.  The  objections  Spain  had  made  to  the  Louisiana 
treaty  had  been  withdrawn,  but  new  difficulties  arose  in  attempts  to  nego* 
tiate  a  treaty  respecting  the  boundaries  and  other  matters  in  dispute.* 

The  presidential  election  coming  on  in  1 804,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  nomi- 
nated for  re-election,  and  George  Clinton,  of  New  York  was  placed  on 
the  ticket  with  him  as  a  candidate  for  vice-president,  in  place  of  Colonel 
Burr,  who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  democratic  party,  which  had 
elected  him  in  1 801 .  The  federalists  nominated  Charles  Cotesworth  PindL- 
ney,  of  South  Carolina,  for  President,  and  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  for 
vice-president.  The  result  showed  the  great  popularity  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration;  the  republican  candidates  receiving  162  votes,  and  the 
federal  candidates  but  14^ 

The  war  with  Tripoli  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  vigor  and  energy 
displayed  by  the  American  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean ;  five  frigates 
having  been  sent  to  that  quarter  in  1804,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Preble,  who  soon  brought  the  bey  to  terms,  and  peace  was 
restored. 

The  second  session  of  the  eighth  Congress  commenced  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1804,  and  terminated  with  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  first 
term,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1805.  The  public  debt  had  been  increased  by 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Mediterranean  fund,  or  extra  duties 
on  imports,  was  continued,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  'with  Tripoli. 
For  the  defence  of  the  American  seacoast,  the  president  recommended 
the  gunboat  system,  which  in  fact  had  been  commenced  in  1803,  by  an 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  a  certain  number  of  gunboats  to  be  built. 
More  of  these  vessels  were  now  advised  by  the  president,  as  the  cheap- 
est and  most  effectual  means  of  defence  for  the  harbors  of  the  United 
States.  Congress,  neither  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  the  executive,  nor  alto- 
gether resisting  them,  gave  Mr.  Jefferson  the  means  of  partially  trying  his 
favorite  scheme,  by  the  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  sufficiency  of  this  species  of  naval  defence  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  at  this  time,  between  the  opponents  and  the  supporters 
of  the  administration.  A  navy  had  been  vehemently  opposed  by  the  re- 
publican party*  during  Mr.  Adams's  presidency,  as  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  means  of  the  United  States,  as  inadequate  to  its  defence,  and  more 
injurious  to  their  commerce  by  involving  the  country  in  war,  than  by  any 
protection  it  could  afford.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  insults  to  which  onr 

•  Bridfofd. 


_,  ^..  ^.^i^jiiiuii,  ujijfuiiea  u)  me  ayBiem  ol  gunboats,' 

who  were  assigned  to  this  service.     To  stem  ihe  current 

ion,  which  set  so  strong  against  these  gunboats,  and  lo  t 
fiivor,  Mr.  Jefferson  prevailed  on  Thomas  Paine  lo  become 
through  the  newspapers.  He  set  about  it  with  his  wonted  ■■ 
but  ill  spite  of  his  logic,  the  public,  pinning  its  faith  on  ex 
remained  incredulous,  and  when,  soon  afterward,  many  of  t 
were  driven  ashore  in  a  tempest,  or  were  otherwise  des 
seemed  to  regard  their  loss  as  a  misfortune  ;  and  the  office 
did  not  affect  to  conceal  their  satisfaction  ;  nor  has  any  attei 
made  to  replace  ihem.' 

During  this  session  of  Congress  there  was  far  less  of  1 
pendent  discussion  on  the  measures  proposed  by  the  friend! 
islration,  than  had  been  previously  practised  in  both  br 
national  legislature.  It  appeared  that  on  the  most  importan' 
course  adopted  by  the  majority  was  the  effect  of  caucus  ar 
in  other  words,  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  at  meeting 
ocratic  members  held  in  private.  Thus  the  legislation  of 
constantly  swayed  by  party  feelings  and  pledges,  rather  thai 
sound  reason  or  personal  conviction.  Two  important  lawi 
at  this  session,  intended  to  prevent  the  hostile  and  predator 
sons  on  board  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  harbors  and  ports  i 
States ;  and  to  regulate  the  clearance  of  armed  Amerii 
vessels,  t 

The  second  presidential  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson  commonc 
of  March,  1805.    On  that  occasion  he  delivered  an  ini 
fore  the  members  of  il 
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moral  dudes."  He  speaks  with  exultation  of  the  reduction  of  taxes  and 
suppression  of  unnecessary  offices,  and  yet  with  a  revenue,  which  is 
levied  on  foreign  luxuries,  and  paid  by  wealthy  consumers,  is  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  to  fulfil  contracts  with  other  gov- 
ernments and  the  Indians,  and  to  afford  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
public  debt  within  a  short  period.  That  the  revenue,  when  thus  libera- 
ted, may  by  a  just  repartition  among  the  states,  and  a  correspondent 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  be  applied,  in  time  of  pectce,  to  "rivers,  ca- 
nals, roads,  arts,  manufactures,  education,  and  other  great  objects,  in  each 
state,  and  in  time  of  war,  it  may  meet  all  the  annual  expenditure  within 
the  year.  He  suggests  that  the  newly-acquired  territory  will  pay  for 
itself  before  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  purchase  money.  He  notices 
and  answers  the  objection  that  our  territory  has  thereby  been  too  much 
enlarged.  He  speaks  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  impo- 
sing new  duties  both  on  our  justice  and  humanity — says  that  now  being 
reduced  within  limits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter's  state,  they  should  be 
taught  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  civil- 
ized society ;  that  their  own  prejudices  present  great  obstacles  to  this 
change,  for  they  too  *'have  their  anti-philosophers,"  who  dread  refor- 
mation. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  outline  of  his  administration,  he  disclaims 
arrogating  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  measures  which,  he  says,  is  due 
to  the  character  of  his  Yellow-citizens,  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
and  his  associates  in  the  executive  department.  Adverting  to  the  viru- 
lence of  the  press  against  him,  he  says  that  the  punishment  of  the  offend- 
ers had  been  left  altogether  to  the  public  indignation ;  that  the  experi- 
ment thus  made  whether  "  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by  power,  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  truth,  had  proved  suc- 
cessful ;"  that  our  fellow-citizens,  when  called  to  decide  the  question  by 
their  suffrage,  "  had  pronounced  their  verdict,  honorable  to  those  who  had 
served  them,  and  consolatory  to  the  friend  of  man,  who  believes  he  may 
be  intrusted  with  his  own  affairs."  He  disclaims  making  any  objec- 
tions to  the  laws  of  the  states  against  defamatory  publications,  which 
he  thinks  may  exercise  a  salutary  coercion  ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  sedi- 
tion laws,  says  that  they  draw  the  only  definite  line  between  the  ines- 
timable liberty  of  the  press  and  its  demoralizing  licentiousness.  "  If,"  he 
remarks,  "  there  is  any  impropriety  which  the  state  laws  can  not  reach, 
the  defect  may  be  supplied  by  the  censorehip  of  public  opinion."  He 
congratulates  the  country  on  the  union  of  sentiment  lately  manifested,  and 
anticipates  that  those  who  have  not  yet  rallied  to  the  same  point,  have  an 
increasing  disposition  to  do  so ;  in  the  meantime,  forbearance  is  inculca- 
ted. He  speaks  with  confidence  of  the  principles  which  will  govern  him 
in  his  future  administration.  He  is  sensible  of  no  passion  which  could 
seduce  him  knowingly  from  the  path  of  justice,  but  being  liable  to  err, 


u 


—  .-.„.>-..,  ui  i.ui.u  L/srouaa,  was  lor  the  third  time  ' 
Thret^  days  aAcr  the  annual  laeasage  of  the  president  wa 
to  Congress,  he  sent  in  a  confidential  message  on  the  sub 
tions  vvith  Spain,  ihe  controversies  with  that  power  still  i 
tied.  This  message  was  lefened  to  a  select  committei 
John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chairaian,  and  by  tlie 
tliia  subject,  il  soon  became  evident  that  Mr.  Randolph,  wb 
sidered  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  democratic  party  in  th 
longer  lo  be  relied  on  as  a  supporter  of  the  adminislratioii) 

The  cause  of  this  gentleman's  defection  and  oppositioii 
formed  by  Mr.  Tucker,  in  liis  life  of  Jefferson),  was  his  dii 
refusal  of  the  president  lo  appoint  him  minister  to  £nglaiii 
solicited  by  Mr.  Randolph  himself,  but  applied  for  by  some 
delegation  in  Congress,  who  urged  ilie  executive  to  give  h 
meiit.  When  the  application  and  rejection  were  made 
Randolph,  ht  was  deeply  offended,  and  was  soon  found  I 
the  opposition,  the  public  referring  his  change  to  his  resen 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1806,  ihe  select  committee,  of  w 
dolph  was  chairman,  made  a  report  declaring  thai  the  i 
Spain  afforded  ample  cause  of  war.  but  that  peace  was  the 
toresl  of  Ihe  United  Stales,  and  they  hoped  thai  Spain  wou 
for  fullilliiig  her  engagements,  and  preserving  lier  friendly 
the  United  States.  Vet,  as  their  territory  bad  been  insulte 
tee  submitted  a  resolution— that  such  a  number  of  troops  a: 
should  deem  sufficient  to  protect  the  southern  frontier,  b 

On  Ihc  same  day  a 
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debate  in  secret  session,  until  the  llth  of  January,  the  first  resolution,  for 
raising  troops,  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  72  against  it  to  58  in  its  favor. 
The  minority  was  made  up  of  the  federal  members,  and  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  democrats. 

Mr.  Bidwell's  resolution,  respecting  the  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  Florida,  finally  passed,  afler  much  debate,  and  the  sum  appropriated 
was  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  secret  debate  continued  to  the  6tb  of  February,  during  which  the 
minority  so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  opinion  that  "  an  ex- 
change of  territory  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  would  be  the 
most  advantageous,  mode  of  settling  the  existing  differences  about  their 
respective  boundaries,"  to  which  arrangement  it  was  asserted  the  presi- 
dent was  opposed.  The  vote,  however,  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  was 
80  to  52. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  carried  a  few  of  the  republican 
psrty  with  him,  created,  at  first,  a  sudden  alarm  and  confusion  among 
those  who  remained  firm  in  the  administration  ranks.  They,  however, 
soon  rallied,  and  continued  in  unbroken  phalanx  for  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  term.  The  opposition,  however,  reinforced  by  the  acquisition 
of  Mr.  Randolph  and  his  jfriends,  assailed  the  administration  at  every 
point,  and  often  created  embarrassment,  when  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce defeat. 

The  interruptions  to  American  commerce  by  Great  Britain,  on  the 
ground  that  a  neutral  can  not  carry  on  a  trade  in  time  of  war  which  is  not 
permitted  to  it  in  peace,  had  excited  great  feeling  throughout  all  the  com- 
mercial states ;  and  most  of  the  principal  towns  had  memorialized  Con- 
gress or  the  executive  on  the  subject.  The  continued  impressment  of 
American  seamen  afforded  a  further  cause  of  complaint.  The  president 
having,  on  the  17th  of  January,  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  these  sub- 
jects, with  the  memorials  received  by  the  executive,  various  propositions 
were  submitted  relative  thereto,  in  the  house  of  representatives.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  the  house  agreed  to  the  policy  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  specific  articles  of  British  growth  or  manufacture,  by  a  vote  of  87 
to  35,  the  federalists  generally  voting  in  the  minority.  The  bill  laying 
this  prohibition  passed  the  house  on  the  28th  of  March,  by  a  vote 
of  93  to  32 — federalists,  with  Mr.  Randolph  and  two  or  three  of  his 
friends,  constituting  the  minority.  On  the  15th  of  April  it  passed  the 
senate,  by  a  vote  of  1 9  to  9.  The  prohibition  was  to  take  .effect  on  the 
15th  day  of  November. 

A  bill  was  also  passed  inteidicting  all  intercourse  with  the  French  part 
of  the  island  of  Hayti,  which  had  been  revolutionized  by  the  blacks.  The 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  forti- 
fying the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  building  gunboats. 


deni  Jetfcrson,  but  the  question  continued  to  be  long  ad 
of  controverey  belweeii  those  who  were  severally  diBj 
and  a  liberal  construction  of  iho  constitution. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  2l3tof  April,  after  a  moat  a 
iion,  the  house  of  re presenta lives  having  b» 
kering  between  the  three  parties  into  whic 
owing  to  the  schisin  in  the  republican  or  democratic  [ 
feired  lo.  Those  deniocrale  who  acted  with  Mr.  Itnndol 
the  administration  on  some  leading  points  of  foreign  j 
they  voted  with  the  federaliBis  on  these  questions,  and  on 
points,  they  look  especial  care  not  to  be  considered  by  the 
merged  in  the  federal  party,  not  only  by  their  general  c 
by  their  votes  on  all  questions  not  involving  the  policy  of 
lion,  on  which  occasions  the^  concurred  with  the  republic) 
consisted  principally  of  members  from  Virginia,  and  won 
intimate  with  Mr.  Randolph.  T^is  same  party  afterward  i 
accession  of  strength  in  Virginia,  by  bringing  forward  M 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  in  opposition  lo  Mr.  Madii 
not  until  the  reconciliation  of  these  gentlemen,  by  the  good 
Jefferson,  that  its  ranks  were  broken  as  a  party,  and  thi 
scattered  fragments  united  with  the  federalists,  in  opposit 
and  all  the  lending  measures  of  the  ad  minis  (ration  which  ji 

Immediately  after  the  decision  of  Congress  to  appropria 
of  dollars  for  the   purchaao  of  Florida,  ihe  president  npp 
Armstrong,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bowdoin,  of  Massacbus 
iiiiBsionera  to  eflect,  if 
Paris  of  all  inaH"~  "' 
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were  carried  to  France  in  that  vessel,  and  actually  paid  to  Bonaparte, 
without  any  consideration  whatever.  There  was  a  want  of  cordiality  be- 
tween the  two  American  ministers  at  Paris,  Messrs.  Bowdoin  and  Arm- 
strong, which  gradually  ripened  into  an  open  collision.  Mr.  Monroe  (who 
had,  afler  negotiating  the  Louisiana  treaty  with  France,  in  1803,  been  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Great  Britain,  to  succeed  Mr.  Rufus  King)  was  called 
upon,  in  1805,  to  join  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  the  resident  minister  at 
Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  with  Spain  the  disputed  question  of 
the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.  Afler  spending  five  months  with  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Pinckney,  at  Madrid,  in  unavailing  efforts  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes with  Spain,  Mr.  Monroe  returned  to  London  in  June,  1805.  In 
May,  1806,  Mr.  William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Monroe  in  the  negotiation  then  in  progress  with  Great  Britain. 

In  his  private  correspondence  with  Mr.  Monroe  at  this  time,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson expressed  a  desire  for  a  permanent  peace  with  England.  Mr.  Fox, 
the  leader  of  the  whig  party,  being  then  a  member  of  the  British  cabinet, 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe  as  follows :  "  The  late  change  in  the 
ministry  I  consider  as  insuring  us  a  just  settlement  of  our  differences,  and 
we  ask  no  more.  In  Mr.  Fox,  personally,  I  have  more  confidence  than 
in  any  man  in  England,  and  it  is  founded  in  what,  through  unquestionable 
channels,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of  his  honesty  and  good 
sense.  While  he  shall  be  in  the^ administration,  my  reliance  on  that  gov- 
ernment will  be  solid.  We  had  committed  ourselves  in  a  line  of  proceed- 
ing adapted  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  and  hostility,  before  we  heard  of  his 
death  [alluding  to  the  non-importation  law],  which  self-respect  did  not 
permit  us  to  abandon  afterward.  It  ought  not  to  be  viewed  by  the  minis- 
try as  looking  toward  them  at  all,  but  merely  as  the  consequences  of  the 
measures  of  their  predecessors,  which  their  nation  has  called  on  them  to 
correct.  I  hope,  therefore,  they  will  come  to  just  arrangements.  No  two 
countries  upon  earth  have  so  many  points  of  common  interest  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  their  rulers  must  be  great  bunglers  indeed,  if,  with  such  dispo- 
sitions, they  break  them  asunder.  The  only  rivalry  that  can  arise  is  on 
the  ocean.  We  ask  for  peace  and  justice  from  all  nations,  and  we  will 
remain  uprightly  neutral  in  fact,  though  leaning  in  belief  to  the  opinion 
that  an  English  ascendency  on  the  ocean  is  safer  for  us  than  that  of 
France." 

In  the  year  1806,  the  public  mind  was  much  excited  by  the  expedition 
of  Colonel  Burr  in  the  western  country,  which  was  supposed  to  have  had 
for  its  object  the  dissevering  of  the  Union  and  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent government  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains.  But  the  circum- 
stances which  were  disclosed  at  his  trial  seemed  rather  to  indicate  an 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico  and  adjoining  territo- 
ries. .  Burr  was  arrested  near  Fort  Stoddard,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  river,  then  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  in  February,  1807,  and 


. _.._„.,  nos  jjiucceaing 

coromoJalion,  since  the  delay  occasioned  by  ihe  death  i 
ister  (Mr.  Fox)  charged  with  that  duly.  He  meittiom 
lean  ministers  at  London  (Monroe  and  Pinkney)  had 
temporary  euapenaioQ  u(  ihe  n  on -importation  act  woulc 
feci  on  tli(.>  course  of  the  negotiation.  In  pursuance  of 
tion,  a  bill  was  poased  in  the  house  on  the  6lh  of  Dei 
fire  diaaentieois,  to  suspend  tlie  act  to  the  1st  of  July,  an 
Mnate  ho  as  to  authorize  ihe  president  to  suspend  it  to 
day  in  December  succeeding. 

An  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  tifiy  thousand  i 
by  iho  house  for  building  thirty  gunboats — ayes  6S,  nc 
formily  with  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  a  h 
prohibit  the  African  slave-trade  after  the  Isi  of  January, 
on  salt  was  repealed,  and  the  oKtra  duties  for  the  Medilcn 
continued.  Congress  also  made  a  liberal  compensiition  t( 
and  Clarke  and  their  companions,  in  doiiaiiona  of  land,  fc 
in  the  important  expedilion  across  the  Rocky  mountains  t 

In  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  F 
cabinet,  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  was  prevented 
from  taking  part,  and  before  it  had  made  much  progresi 
called  upon  to  mourn  for  his  decease.  As  Mr.  JefTersi 
complete  change  of  ministry  from  this  evenl,  with  his  hop 
ful  negotiation  greatly  moderated,  he  thoughi  it  prudent  D 
plicil  instructions  to  the  American  envoys.  They  wel 
formed  of  hie  views  on  the  subjects  of  impressments,  net 
hlockodes,   East  anc    "'         India   trade,  and   ii 
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short  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  of  his  instructions,  that  he  decided  at  once  on  not  submitting  it  to 
the  senate,  but  to  try  the  effect  of  further  negotiation.  Besides  other  ob- 
jections, there  were  two  that  were  insuperable.  These  were,  that  the 
treaty  contained  no  provision  whatever  on  the  subject  of  impressment ; 
and  because  it  was  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  British  ministers,  by 
which  the  British  government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  releasing 
itself  from  the  stipulations  in  favor  of  neutral  rights,  if  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Berlin  decree,  or  other  invasion  of  those  rights  by  France. 

The  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-six  articles,  and  confirmed  the  perma- 
nent and  unexpired  articles  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794.  On  the  subject 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  some  other  points,  the  two  treaties  were 
substantially  the  same.  One  of  the  new  features  in  the  treaty  of  1806, 
was,  that  Great  Britain  consented  that  the  United  States  should  have  a 
circuitous  trade  with  the  colonies  of  her  enemies  during  the  existing  hos- 
tilities. This  treaty  was  more  favorable  to  the  United  States  than  that  of 
1794,  in  some  respects,  and  less  advantageous  in  limiting  the  trade  to  the 
British  colonies  in  India  to  direct  voyages,  and  in  providing  no  compen- 
sation for  illegal  captures.  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  life  of  Jefferson,  remarks, 
that  as  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  it  was  not  better  than  that  ne- 
gotiated by  Mr.  Jay ;  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not,  with  any  regard 
either  to  the  equal  rights  of  his  country,  or  to  his  own  consistency,  have 
given  it  the  sanction  of  his  approbation,  even  had  it  been  free  from  the 
two  insuperable  objections  that  have  been  mentioned. 

The  course  of  the  president,  in  rejecting  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
was  soon  publicly  known,  and  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  nar 
tion.  The  commercial  community  particularly,  regretted  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  federal  party  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
president,  on  public  occasions,  in  conversation,  and  through  the  opposition 
press.  It  was  insisted  that  the  president  ought  to  have  laid  the  treaty  be- 
fore the  senate ;  and  if  they  approved,  to  adopt  it,  as  it  was,  or  to  propose 
some  modification  of  it,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  made  with 
France  in  1801.  The  American  envoys,  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  had 
signed  the  treaty,  and  they  were  the  political  friends  of  the  president ;  and 
it  was  believed  that  one  more  favorable  could  not  be  obtained ;  that  it  was 
to  be  preferred  to  open  war,  or  entire  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
for  which  some  then  contended,  as  the  best  policy.  A  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  it  was  feared,  might  lead  to  immediate  hostilities,  and  a  system 
of  non-intercourse  would  greatly  diminish  American  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  also  provoke  Great  Britain  to  retaliate  by  increased  depreda- 
tions, under  color  of  exercising  her  belligerent  rights,  as  necessary  to  her 
own  safety  against  the  naval  policy  of  France,  her  powerful  rival  and 
enemy. 

The  democratic  party  fully  justified  the  president.    They  insisted  that 


I'niled  Stales  then  was  ;  and  would  have  manirested  a  sii 
ronciliaie  Great  Brilnin,  whose  good  will  toward  America 
[lortiint.  The  rejection  of  the  treaty  had  an  unfavorable 
ISritish  government  and  iheir  naval  commanJers.  They  ih( 
in  it  an  unwillingness  on  ihe  part  of  (he  president  to  concili 
or  to  preserve  friendly  relations  between  the  two  eountrieB 

The  American  minieters  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with 
plained  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received,  as  the 
liighly  advantageous  to  this  country,  particularly  with  regar 
x>(  dispute,  namely,  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  practii 
adopted  by  England.  On  the  third  point  in  dispute,  that 
flag  should  proicct  all  who  sailed  under  it,  England,  her 
could  not  concede  this  without  abandoning  her  maritime  foi 
this  point  was  a  sine  qua  non  no  adjustment  with  her  cou! 
Yet  Pinkney  and  Monroe  obtained  assurances  from  the  B 
ihough  not  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  which  they  deemed  si 
was  esprc^saly  offered  by  the  British  government,  when  it  a 
To  lake  its  own  subjects  wherever  found,  after  requesting  1 
of  the  commander  of  the  vessel  to  which  ihey  then  bel< 
ships-of-war  should  give  up  any  American  citizens  on  boi 
and  proof  that  they  were  such. 

There  can  bo  but  little  doubt  that  the  refusal  to  ratify  t 
Great  Britain  negotiated  by  Mouroe  and  Piukney,  was  a 
of  the  embargo  and  other  restrictive  measures  which  soon 
and  finally  led  lo  the  war  of  1812. 

The  change  of  ministry  in  England,  by  the  death  of  M 
Mr.  Canning  in  the  cabinet,  aa  secteiary  for  for 
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alterations  they  proposed  in  the.rejected  treaty.  The  attack  on  the  Ches- 
apeake frigate  caused  a  suspension  of  correspondence,  so  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning did  not  reply  to  the  American  ministers  until  the  22d  of  October, 
when,  after  justifying  the  reservation  made  of  the  right  to  retaliate  the 
French  decrees,  and  insisting  that  the  subject  of  the  "  impressment  of 
British  seamen  from  merchant  yessels"  formed  no  part  in  the  treaty,  and 
was  entitled  only  to  a  separate  and  subsequent  discussion,  he  protests,  in 
behalf  of  his  government,  "  against  a  practice,  altogether  unusual  in  the 
politif  al  transactions  of  states,  by  which  the  American  government  as- 
sumes to  itself  the  privilege  of  revising  and  altering  agreements  concluded 
and  signed  in  its  behalf  by  its  agents  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose ;  of 
retaining  so  much  of  those  agreements  as  may  be  favorable  to  its  own 
views  ;  and  of  rejecting  such  stipulations,  or  parts  of  stipulations,  as  are 
conceived  to  be  not  sufficiently  beneficial  to  America."  He  therefore  in- 
forms the  American  ministers  that  the  proposal  "  for  proceeding  to  nego- 
tiate anew,  upon  the  basis  of  a  treaty  already  solemnly  concluded  and 
signed,  is  wholly  inadmissible."* 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  JefiTerson  remarked,  if  the  treaty  could 
not  be  made  more  acceptable,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  let  the  negotia- 
tion die  away  insensibly,  and  in  the  meantime,  to  agree  informally  that 
both  parties  should  act  on  the  principles  of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
friendly  understanding.  He  adds,  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Monroe  sees  the 
amendment  of  the  treaty  is  desperate,  he  can  follow  his  desire  of  return- 
ing home.  Mr.  Monroe  therefore  returned  to  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1807. 

At  this  time  the  British  maintained  a  squadron  which  cruised  along  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  under  pretence  of  enforcing  belligerent  rights. 
Yessels-of-war  belonging  to  France  and  to  England  might  come  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  Those  of  France  came,  and  those  of  England 
came  to  seek  them.  Five  seamen  had  deserted  from  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Halifax,  in  March,  1807,  and  enlisted  on  boai'd  the  United  States 
frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Barron.  Four  separate  demands  were  made  for  these  men,  but 
without  success  ;  one  on  Lieut.  Sinclair,  of  the  Chesapeake ;  one  by  the 
British  consul,  on  the  mayor  of  Norfolk ;  one  on  Captain  Decatur ;  and 
one  by  the  British  minister,  on  the  secretary  of  state.  The  Chesapeake 
sailed  with  these  Ave  men  on  board,  but  while  going  down  the  bay,  all 
but  one  deserted  and  got  on  shore. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  when  at  sea,  not  far  from  the  capes  of  Virginia,  the 
Chesapeake  was  met  by  the  British  ship  Leopard,  of  fifty  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Humphreys.  The  Chesapeake  carried  forty-four  guns. 
Humphreys  sent  his  boat  with  a  note  to  Barron,  informing  him  that  his 
commanding  officer,  Admiral  Berkeley,  had  directed  him  to  take  any  Brit- 

*  Tucker. 
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ish  deserters  on  boanl  the  Chi-n  ape  alio,  by  forcu  if  neecBsary.  >md  Ifl  nllnw 
on  liis  part  of  a  search  for  Anierieaii  denBrteni.  Capuiu  Banon  refunod 
permission  lo  search,  and  HUted  that  he  had  imnnitieJ  Uis  recrwitiiig  ofli- 
cer  not  to  enlist  Briiiuh  aubjecls,  and  thai  he  had  no  kiiowlodg*  ^ul  any 
were  on  hoard.  On  this  answer  being  received,  the  l.oupatd  fir»^  inH» 
the  Chesapeake,  and  iho  laittr  being  taken  hy  sitrt>nBe,  md  onprtipared 
for  action,  did  not  return  the  fire,  and  iminedialely  Biruck  her  flag.  A 
hoat  from  the  Leopard  having  been  then  sent  lo  the  Cheaapciikc:^  iht'  A  raer- 
iean  odieers  tendered  their  sworda  lo  tho  Drilioh  otficer  t.-oinmanding.  but 
he  declined  receiving  iheni.  deniajided  the  muMter-roll  of  thti  ship,  and 
having  taken  ofl*  four  men,  whom  he  claimed  as  British  subjects,  (ul't  ihe 
Chesapeake,  which  then  returned  lo  Hampton  Roada.  Tliree  o(  thoMi 
men  had  previously  entered  the  Dritiah  acrvice,  but  w«re  Americans  by 
birth,  and  haii  bet n  formally  demanded  nt  Wnshington.' 

This  was  a  gross  outrage  on  the  part  of  tho  British  commander,  what- 
ever the  provocation  may  have  been,  because  the  univeraally-acknuwl- 
edged  principle  is,  that  a  national  ship  at  sea  and  the  territory  of  ita  na- 
tion are  ahke  inviolable.  The  British  government  so  understood  ihia  mM- 
ter,  and  disavowed  the  act  of  iia  officer,  and  oflered  a  proper  and  honoris 
hie  reparation,  which  was  linally  accepted  before  the  war,  and  therefore 
thi^  did  not  make  one  of  ihe  causes  which  led  lo  thai  calamity. t 

This  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
country ;  both  purties  cordially  united  in  a  desire  that  the  honor  of  the 
onnlry  should  be  atcnged.      Many  were  anxious  for  a  declaration  of  war 
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clared  the  Britisli  isles  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and,  consequently,  that 
eveiy  American  or  other  neutral  vessel  going  to,  or  coming  from,  these 
isles,  was  subject  to  capture.  The  same  decree  provided  that  all  mer- 
chandiM  belonging  to  England,  or  coming  from  its  manufactories,  or  colo- 
nies, aldbough  belonging  to  neutrals,  should  be  lawful  prize  on  land.  This 
provision  was  carried  into  effect. 

General  Armstrong,  American  minister *at  Paris,  regarded  the  Beriin 
decree  at  first  as  inapplicable  to  American  commerce,  on  account  of  the 
treaty  then  existing  between  the  United  States  and  France,  but  in  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  the  decree 
the  French  minister  of  foreign  relations  informed  him  of  his  mistake 
The  condejnnation  of  American  vessels  commenced  in  November  fol. 
lowing. 

The  British  government,  in  retaliation  of  Napoleon's  Berlin  decree,  is- 
sued their  famous  orders  in  council,  dated  November  11,  1807.  By  these 
orders,  all  direct  trade  from  America  to  any  part  of  Europe  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  or  which  excluded  the  British  flag,  was  totally  prohibited. 
Groods,  however,  were  allowed  to  be  landed  in  England,  and,  after  paying 
duties,  might  be  re-exported  to  Europe.  On  the  17th  of  December  suc- 
ceeding, the  orders  in  council  were  followed  by  the  Milan  decree  of  Na- 
poleon, which  declared  that  every  vessel  that  should  submit  to  be  searched 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  or  which  should  touch  at  a  British  port,  or  should 
pay  any  impost  whatever  to  the  British  government,  should  be  denatian* 
alized,  and  subject  to  sei2Siure  and  condemnation. 

These  edicts  of  the  two  belligerent  powers  were,  of  course,  destructive 
to  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ican vessels  trading  directly  with  French  ports  were  liable  to  capture  by 
British  cruisers ;  and  if  they  touched  at  a  British  port,  they  were  confis- 
cated on  arriving  in  France.  The  British  orders  in  council  operated  with 
the  most  severity  on  American  commerce,  as  through  their  powerful  navy 
the  English  possessed  the  means  of  enforcing  them. 

The  critical  situation  of  our  foreign  relations  induced  the  president  to 
call  the  tenth  Congress  together  on  the  25th  of  October,  1807.  The  dem- 
ocratic majority  continued  large  in  both  branches.  Joseph  B.  Vamum,  a 
friend  of  the  administration  from  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives. 

In  consequence  of  the  hostile  edicts  of  France  and  England,  the  presi- 
dent, in  a  confidential  special  message,  on  the  18th  of  December,  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  passage  of  an  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States.  The  message  did  not  allude  to  the  British  or- 
der in  council,  although  Mr.  Tucker  informs  us  in  his  life  of  Jefferson, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison,  then  secretary  of  state,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  received  information,  through  an  authentic  private  channel,  that 
the  British  ministry  had  issued  an  order  against  neutral  conmierce,  in 
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laliaiion  of  the  Berlin  decree;  which  infoniialion  was  conlirmed  by  a 
minisleiial  English  newspapot  receiviid  sX  ihe  same  tune. 

The  subject  was  iminedialely  discussed  in  both  homes  of  Congress,  in 
secret  seaaioii ;  and  a  bill  laying  nn  embargo  was  piiss(?'d  on  the  33d  of 
Docembor,  1607,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  by  a  vole  of  82  to  14.  As 
ilar  bill  had  paaaed  the  senate  on  ihe  vcrj-  day  the  subject  was  introducedf 
by  a  volo  of  33  to  G.  According  to  this  bill,  all  American  veseds  nsre 
prohibited  from  sailing  for  foreign  porta  ;  all  foreign  Tassels  from  taking  ^ 
out  cargoes ;  and  all  consling  vessels  were  required  to  give  bond  la  land  ' 
their  cargoes  in  the  United  States. 

The  embargo  was  violently  opposed  by  the  federal  party  and  their  fow 
democratic  associates  in  Congress.      It  was  also  extremely  unpopuluj 
BiDoag  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  particularly  in  the  states'  most  intop-  | 
eeled  in  commerce  and  narigalion. 

The  federahsis  ihrougbout  the  United  states,  denounced  the  rcstrictir*  - 1 
measures  of  the  administration,  but  the  democratic  party  generally  ap>  I 
proved  of  and  sustained  them.     There  wore,  however,  some  oxceptioiu  ^ 
even  among  that  party ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  public  meedng 
was  held,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  embargo  act  by  Congress,  at  which 
De   Witt  Clinton,  then  a  leading  democrat   in   (be   state   of  New   York, 
presided ;  and  at  this  meeting  resolutions  were   adopted   disapproving  of 
the  embargo.     The  Anierican  Citizen,  a  democratic  paper  published  in 
thai  city  by  James  Cheetham,  came  out  decidedly  against  the  measure. 
Mr.  Cliuiim  shortly  afterward  renounced  his  opposition,  and  sustained  this 
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▼ersations  and  facts  which  showed  that  the  emperor  expected  an  embargo 
would  be  laid  by  the  American  government,  and  that  it  would  meet  his 
approbation.  Napoleon  had  said  that  there  should  be  no  neutrals  ;  that 
the  United  States  should  be  decided  friends,  or  he  must  treat  them  as  en- 
emies. And  he  predicted  in  October  that  an  embargo  would  be  laid  in 
America,  which  was  done  in  December  following.  Mr.  Jefferson  used 
the  following  language  in  a  confidential  letter  to  the  American  minister  in 
Paris,  in  October,  1808  :  "  Bonaparte  does  not  wish  us  to  go  to  war  with 
England  ;  knowing  we  have  not  ships  sufficient  to  carry  on  such  a  war. 
And  to  submit  to  pay  England  the  tribute  on  our  commerce,  which  she 
demands  by  her  orders  in  council,  would  be  to  aid  her  in  the  war  against 
France,  and  would  give  the  emperor  just  ground  to  declare  war  on  us." 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  which  American  commerce  was  in- 
volved by  the  conduct  of  both  England  and  France,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
men  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence  for  their  good  judgment,  that  nego- 
tiations conducted  in  a  proper  spirit  would  have  prevented  the  difficulties 
and  evils  which  occurred  to  the  United  States ;  and  that  more  decisioii 
and  firmness  would  have  prevented  war  and  preserved  conunercial  pros- 
perity. In  France,  the  American  envoys  expressed  surprise  that  some 
resentment  was  not  manifested  against  the  French  government  by  that  of 
the  United  States.  And  the  American  ministers  in  England  'expressly 
declared,  that  a  treaty  might  have  been  made  with  that  government  which, 
if  not  in  all  respects  such  as  was  desired,  might  have  been  accepted  with- 
without  injury  or  dishonor  to  the  United  States.* 

The  embargo  question,  and  subjects  connected  with  it,  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  this  session  of  Congress,  which  closed  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1808.  The  president,  on  the  2d  of  February,  communicated  to  Congress 
the  British  orders  in  council  of  the  11th  of  November,  and  on  the  17th  of 
March  he  sent  to  that  body  the  Milan  decree  of  Napoleon.  Spain  issued 
similar  decrees  soon  after  the  latter. 

The  committee  of  Congress  to  whom  these  and  other  documents  were 
referred,  made  a  report  on  the  16th  of  April,  recommending  for  the  pres- 
ent a  continuance  of  the  embargo,  but  that  the  president  have  power  to 
suspend  it  until  the  next  session  of  Congress.  A  law  was  therefore 
passed  authorizing  the  executive  to  suspend  the  embargo  act  in  the  event 
of  a  peace  in  Europe,  or  of  favorable  changes  in  the  measures  of  the  bel- 
ligerents affecting  neutral  commerce. 

Some  measures  of  defence  were  adopted  by  Congress ;  such  as  the 
erection  and  repair  of  fortifications  on  the  seacoast,  and  for  building  and 
manning  a  large  number  of  gunboats ;  for  raising  eight  additional  regi- 
ments of  troops ;  for  detaching  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  militia  for 
service,  if  required,  and  for  arming  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  in  the 
United  States. 

^  •Bradford. 
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i  ni9  corresponaence  cieatea  a  new  iDeme  lor  aiscussio 
two  political  parties  of  the  nation;  the  federalists  thought 
lion  wrong  in  not  revoking  the  proclamation,  while  the  deir 
ilie  preaideni  and  secretary  of  State  in  the  course  adopted. 
ists  also  asserted  that  Mr.  Jefferson  waa  indulging  hie  anc 
againat  Englanil,  and  furthering  the  views  of  France,  am 
bargo  was  recommended  to  the  party  in  power  chiefly  1 
more  iojuriouHly  on  England  than  on  her  enemies. 

The  operation  of  the  embargo  law, although  the  measure  w 
a  majority  of  the  American  people,  was  the  occasion  of  gre 
ticularly  among  the  commercial  community,  throughout  the 
and  put  the  patriotism  and  firmsess  of  all  to  a  severe  test.  D 
were  on  foreign  markets  for  the  salo  of  our  redundant  pro 
we  were  not  permitted  to  eiport  them,  they  fell  lo  half  theL 
and  even  less.  To  many  of  the  producers  they  did  not  Te[ 
production.  I'he  supply  of  foreign  merchandise,  too,  which 
necessary,  and  of  which  there  waa  no  domestic  supply,  or 
one,  being  cut  off,  its  price  rose  proportionally  high,  and  tl 
ses  of  the  agricultural  classes  increased  in  the  same  propc 
means  of  defraying  them  diminished.  It  bore  siill  harder 
and  ship-owners,  who  were  thrown  entirely  out  of  employi) 
the  pressure  was  most  severely  felt  in  the  states  that  were 
to  navi^tion.  It  is  true  ii  operated  as  a  bounty  on  manufc 
king  (hem  scarcer  and  dearer,  hut  this  at  first  benefited  b 
portion  of  [he  community. 

The  embargo  waa  also  severely  felt  by  the  belligerents, 
by  England.     The  United  States  were  the  most  i 
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America,  nayal  stores  from  Sweden,  Imnber  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  grain 
from  the  Baltic,  though  at  a  greater  cost;  but  we,  exporting  nothing, 
were  unable  to  import  the  woollens,  linens,  silks,  hardware,  and  pottery, 
to  which  we  were  accustomed  and  which  we  had  not  yet  learned  to  make* 

Another  disadvantage  (noticed  by  the  same  writer)  attending  this  pol- 
icy,' was  the  change  of  trade  from  the  United  States,  by  being  forced 
into  new  channels.  Thus  it  was  long  after  the  peace  before  the  West 
Indies  furnished  as  extensive  a  market  for  American  products  as  before 
the  embargo.  Whatever  were  the  hazards  of  capture,  from  the  edicts  of 
the  belligerents,  they  could  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  merchants,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  employing  their  capital  in  this  way  was  to  withhold  from 
them  a  profit  within  their  reach,  and  was  an  injury,  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  the  whole  class  of  their  customers,  whether  producers  or  consumers. 
It  was  further  injurious  in  increasing  the  profits  of  illicit  trade,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  temptations  to  engage  in  violations  of  t&e  embargo  law, 
and  smuggling,  to  the  injury  of  patriotic  merchants  and  the  benefit  of 
those  who  disregarded  the  laws. 

The  violent  opposition  to  this  measure  of  the  administration,  gradually 
weakened  the  democratic  party  and  strengthened  the  federalists,  particu- 
larly in  the  middle  and  eastern  states.  Still  the  administration  were  enabled 
to  sustain  themselves  with  a  majority  of  the  people.  In  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  embargo,  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Doctor 
Leib  on  the  23d  of  June,  1808 :  "  The  federalists  are  now  plapng  a  game 
of  the  most  mischievous  tendency,  without,  perhaps,  being  themselves 
aware  of  it.  They  are  endeavoring  to  convince  England  that  we  sufiTer 
more  by  the  embargo  than  they  do,  and  that,  if  they  will  but  hold  out 
awhile,  we  must  abandon  it.  It  is  tn|p,  the  time  will  come  when  we 
must  abandon  it.  But  if  this  is  before  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, we  must  abandon  it  only  for  a  state  of  war.  The  day  is  not  distant 
when  that  will  be  preferable  to  a  longer  continuance  of  the  embargo.  But 
we  can  never  remove  that,  and  let  our  vessels  go  out  and  be  taken  under 
these  orders,  without  making  reprisal.  I  think  that  in  two  or  three  months 
we  shall  know  what  will  be  the  issue.*' 

While  the  nation  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  condition  of  the  country, 
in  view  of  the  critical  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  presidential  elec- 
tion came  on.  There  was  some  division  among  the  democrats  in  Virginia 
with  regard  to  a  successor  of  Mr.  JefiTerson,  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  It  had  been  understood  generally  by  the  party  that  Mr.  Madison 
would  be  selected,  but  Mr.  Monroe's  claims  were  strongly  pressed  by  his 
personal  friends,  among  whom  was  John  Randolph.  On  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1808,  soon  after  Mr.  Monroe's  return  from  England,  the  friends  of 
each  candidate  tried  their  strength  at  a  caucus  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  when  134  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  47 

•  Tucker. 
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for  Mt.  Monroe,  A  caucus  of  the  doiuocnttic  membnrs  of  Congreee  • 
held  ai  Washington  on  ibe  same  nighi,  when  Mr.  Madison  received  83 
voles,  Mr.  Monroe  3,  and  George  Clinion  3.  ^!r.  Madison  was  therefore 
nooiiuated  for  prcsidcni ;  at  ihe  same  time,  Georga  Clislou  waa  nonunuted 
for  re-election  aa  vice-president. 

When  the  election  came  on,  James  Madison  receired  122  cleclonl 
Toies  for  presiilent,  and  Georgn  Clinton  1 1 3  votes  for  vice-president.  Tli«  ' 
federal  candidates,  Charles  C.  Pinckiic)-  for  prciiident,  and  Rufus  King 
for  rice -president,  received  each  47  votes.  Of  lh«  democmlic  voi«s,  6 
were  given  lo  George  Clinton  for  president ;  and  for  ric« -president,  9  wen) 
given  10  John  Langdon.  3  lo  James  Madison,  and  3  to  Jnmes  Monrne. 
The  stales  which  snpported  the  fednral  candidBles  wore  New  Hamp- 
shire, MaasachusL'lta,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware ;  nlao 
two  districts  in  Mar)'lBnd,  and  ihrec  in  North  Carolina. 

General  Arinalroiig,  the  American  minister  al  Parii>,  in  I80S,  in  pursu- 
ance of  bia  instnidions,  remonstrated  with  M.  Cliampa^ny,  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  against  the  condenmaiions  of  .\merican  vcs- 
sels  and  cargoes  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which  he  showoct 
10  be  cleat  infraclions  of  ihe  treaty  of  1800.  To  the  several  rcTnonslraiu 
ces  made  by  ihe  American  minister  against  the  captures  and  burning  of 
American  property,  no  answer  was  given  by  the  French  gTivemment. 

Mr.  Madison,  secretary  of  slate,  wrote  10  General  Armstrong  on  the 
29lh  of  May,  ]  808,  to  inform  him  of  ihe  power  given  to  the  president  w 
suspend  the  embntBO,  and  reouealed  him  lo  inform  the  French  ffOveniment 
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festly  unjust  toward  him.  The  redress  should  be  first  made  by  the  party 
originating  the  wrong.  He  professes  every  disposition  to  be  on  amicable 
terms  with  the  United  States  ;  says  the  depression  of  other  countries  is 
not  desired  by  his  nation ;  that  the  prosperity  of  America  is  essentially 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  strength  and  power  are  not  for  herself,  but 
for  the  world.  That  when  a  readjustment  of  the  present  differences  should 
take  place,  both  nations  would  better  appreciate  the  value  of  each  other's 
friendship. 

The  correspondence  betwen  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Canning,  extending 
through  a  series  of  letters,  was  unsatisfactory,  and  led  to  no  result.  The 
letters  of  the  British  minister  are  more  remarkable  for  a  display  of  wit 
and  sarcasm,  than  for  those  qualities  which  might  be  expected  to  distin- 
guish a  practical  statesman  of  the  admitted  talents  of  Mr.  Canning. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1808,  Congress  assembled,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  session,  and  on  the  8th  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  to  both 
houses  his  last  annual  message. 

The  subject  of  the  foreign  relations  was,  on  the  11th  of  November,  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who,  on  the  22d, 
made  a  report,  concluding  with  three  resolutions  submitted  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  house :  1st.  That  the  United  States  could  not,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  their  rights,  honor,  and  independence,  submit  to  the  late  edicts 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  2d.  That  it  was  expedient  to  prohibit  the 
admission  of  either  the  ships  or  merchandise  of  those  belligerents  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  3d.  That  the  country  ought  to  be  inunediately 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  the  first  two  resolutions  were  passed,  by 
three  fourths  of  the  votes,  and  the  last  unanimously. 

A  similar  debate  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  senate,  was  introduced  by 
a  motion  to  repeal  the  embargo  law.  The  motion  was  supported  by  its 
mover,  Mr.  Hillhouse,  of  Connecticut,  and  by  Messrs.  Pickering  and 
Lloyd,  of  Massachusetts,  and  White,  of  Delaware.  It  was  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
and  Moore  and  Giles,  of  Virginia.  The  question  on  the  resolution  was 
taken  on  the  2d  of  December,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were  but  six 
votes  in  its  favor,  to  twenty-five  against  it. 

In  pursuance  of  the  third  resolution  adopted  by  the  house,  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  forti- 
fications, principally  at  New  York ;  four  frigates  were  ordered  to  be 
equipped  in  addition  to  the  naval  force  already  in  service ;  three  thousand 
six  hundred  seamen  to  be  enlisted,  in  addition  to  those  already  in  service, 
and  an  addition  was  made  to  the  marine  corps. 

While  the  report  which  earnestly  urged  the  impolicy  of  repealing 
the  embargo  act  was  adopted  by  so  large  a  majority,  the  greater  part  even 
of  the  friends  of  the  administration  had  no  expectation  that  it  would  be 
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continued  many  montha  longer.  Some  thought  il  ought  to  bo  ro] 
the  spring,  but  none  wore  dosiTous  of  extending  it  further  than  the  1st  of 
September.  Looking  forward  to  the  chuige  of  policy,  yarioui  expedients 
connected  with  the  repeal  were  proposed,  bul  neither  of  chrso  piopositiona 
according  with  ilie  views  of  a  large  majority,  they  were  all  postpotieid  od 
the  lOih  of  February,  by  65  votes  to  55.' 

In  ihe  meanwhile  the  embargo  was  preaaing  with  increasing  sererity  oB 
every  class  of  the  community,  whether  producers  or  consumers,  and  thia 
pressure  drove  the  people  of  New  England,  whero  the  onibargo  was  moat 
felt,  to  3  point  of  disafTeclion  which  had  neveT  before  bef^n  witnessed  ia 
the  United  States.  Many,  therefore,  entertained  strong  hopes  that  some 
course  would  be  tnken  during  the  present  session,  by  which  the  iudutiiry 
and  enterprise  of  the  country  might  be  again  put  into  activity,  its  vesaets 
be  once  more  suiTered  to  venture  on  the  ocean,  and  perhaps  be  penniued 
lo  arm  in  their  own  defence,  if  not  to  make  reprisals.  Among  ihe  mitnf , 
objections  to  ihe  embargo,  there  was  one  which  operated  suwngly 
friends,  and  that  was  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  violated.  Thoi 
were  also  many  cases  in  which  the  law  was  clandestinely  evaded.  Tl»' 
majority  of  Congress  who  were  willing  to  try  il  longer,  rather  than  resort 
to  war,  passed  a  law  during  this  session,  which  armed  the  executive  with 
new  powers  for  enforcing  it. 

The  administration  and  the  majority  who  supported  it  were,  before  Con- 
gress rose,  turned  from  the  purpose  of  trying  the  embargo  a  few  months 
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as  to  all  nations  except  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  interdicting  with 
them  all  commercial  intercourse  whatever,  whether  by  exporting  or  im- 
porting, either  directly  or  circuitously.  This  measure  has  always  since 
gone  under  the  name  of  the  nan-intereourse  law.  It  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  on  the  27th  of  February,  by  81  votes  to  40,  and  became  a 
law  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809.  The  repeal  of  the  embargo  took  eflfect  on 
the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  information  thus  communicated  by  Mr. 

,  Adams  was  entirely  accurate,*  but  that  the  growing  discontents  of  the 

country  made  some  change  expedient,  would  seem  to  be  very  reasonable. 

In  most  of  the  state  legislatures  of  New  England  there  was  a  systematic 

purpose  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  general  government,  especially  in 

*  The  foQowingr  gtatement  wu  aatborixed  by  Mr.  Adama,  and  publiabed  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  of  October  91,  ISStS,  and  repnbliibed  in  Nilet'a  Begiater,  yoI  xxxt.,  p.  138 : — 

**  At  the  leaiion  of  Congreai  which  commenced  in  November,  1808,  Mr.  Adama  wai  a  pri- 
rate  citizen*  residing  at  Boston.  The  embargo  waa  still  in  force,  operating  with  extreme 
pressare  apon  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  was  viewed  as  a  most  effective  instrument  by 
tiie  party  prevailing  in  the  state  against  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  people 
were  constantly  instigated  to  forcible  resistance  against  it,  and  Jories  after  juries  aoqaitted  the 
violators  of  it  apon  the  gronnd  that  it  was  onconstitational,  assuned  in  the  face  of  a  aolema 
decision  of  the  district  conrt  of  the  United  Statea  A  separation  of  the  Union  was  openly 
flChnnlated  in  the  pablio  prints,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  New  England  states,  to 
aaeet  at  New  Haven,  was  intended  and  proposed. 

"  Mr.  Giles,  and  several  other  memben  of  Congress,  during  this  session,  wrote  to  Mr.  Ad- 
ams confidential  letters,  informing  him  of  the  varioos  measures  proposed  as  reinforcements  or 
sabstitates  for  the  embargo,  and  soliciting  his  opinions  apon  the  sabject  He  answered  these 
letters  with  frankness,  and  in  confidence.  He  earnestly  recommended  the  sabstitation  of  the 
Don-intercoarse  for  the  embargo ;  and,  in  giving  his  reasons  for  this  preference,  was  necessa^ 
rify  led  to  enlarge  apon  the  views  and  purposes  of  certain  leaders  of  the  party  which  had  the 
management  of  the  state  legislature  in  their  hands.  He  urged  that  a  continuance  of  the  em- 
bargo much  longer  would  certainly  be  met  by  forcible  resistance,  supported  by  the  legislature^ 
and  probably  by  the  judiciary  of  the  state.  That  to  quell  that  resistance,  if  force  should  be 
resorted  to  by  the  government,  it  would  produce  a  civil  war ;  and  that  in  that  event,  he  had 
DO  doubt  the  leaders  of  the  party  would  secure  the  co-operation  with  them  of  Great  Britain. 
That  their  object  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  confederation,  he  knew  from  unequivocal  evidence,  although  not 
proveable  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  aid  of  Qrezx  Britain  to  ef- 
fect that  purpose  would  be  as  surely  resorted  to,  as  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
design.  That  these  letters  to  Mr.  Giles  were  by  him  communicated  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams believes.  He  believes,  likewise,  that  other  letters  from  him  to  other  members  of  Ck>n- 
gress,  written  during  the  same  session  and  upon  the  same  subject,  were  also  communicated  to 
himu  In  one  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Giles  he  repeated  an  assurance  which  he  had  verbally  given 
him  during  the  preceding  session  of  Congress,  that  he  had  for  his  support  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  ad- 
ministration no  personal  or  interested  motive,  and  no  fevor  to  ask  of  him  whatever." 

On  being  called  upon  in  November,  1828,  by  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  William  Frescott, 
William  Sullivan,  and  other  leading  federalists  of  Massachusetts,  to  furnish  his  proofs  relative 
to  the  charges  made  by  him  of  a  design  by  the  leaders  of  the  federal  party  in  Massachusetts  to 
effect  a  diasolution  of  the  Union  in  1808,  Mr.  Adams  declined  to  do  so  at  that  time,  but  intima- 
ted that  at  some  future  day  a  sense  of  du^  might  require  him  to  disclose  the  evidence  which 
be  possessed  on  the  sobject  The  correspondence  was  published  in  Niles's  Register,  vol.  xxxv. 
In  their  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  Messrs.  Otis  and  others  declare,  that  "they  have  never  known 
nor  saspected  the  party  which  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  in  1808,  or  any  other  party  in  this 
state,  ever  entertained  the  design  to  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  the  establishment 
ot  a  separate  confederation." 
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i\xe  execution  of  ihe  law  last  ODacled  for  enForciDf  tho  «m 
iincciicut  El  law  was  p!ks§od  to  prevent  those  aoftrchcs  in  |>ri-  i 
I,  which  the  act  of  Congress  aulhorizod  uodpr  particulnr  ctr-  ( 


The  administration  of  Mr.  Jcff'eraon  (erminated  on  the  3il  of  March,  J 
1809.     He  received  addresses  from  the  legislslnres  of  thp  sletea  of  Vei^'J 
mout,  New  Jersey,  Peapsylvania,  Maryland,  nnd  Gwjrgiii,  nnd  from  I 
senate  of  New  York,  and  the  house  of  dclegnloa  of  Virginia,  to  scrre 
third  term,  but  he  chose  to  decline  being  again  a  candidate,  offering  as  •  ' 
reason  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  precedent  made  hy  Geneml  Wa«hin^ 
ton.     In  his  correspondence  wilh  his  friends  at  the  time,  he  expresse^d 
bis  gntilicBiiou  at  being  enabled  to  roure  to  privato  life.     After  wniiiitg  • 
to  witness  ibe  inauguration  of  bis  successor,  he  left  the  seal  of  govom^ 
ment  for  his  favorite  seat  of  Monticello. 

At  ihe  period  when  Mr.  Jefferson  resigned  the  reina  of  goTemnvenl  into.  ] 
the  bands  of  \vs  chosen  fncnd,  Mr.  Madisoii,  the  country  was  involved  ia 
gloom  and  despondency.     A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  legialaiiire  of  i 
Maaaachuaetls,  in  January,  1809,  drew  the  following  picture  of  the  slaX%4 
of  tbo  country  at  that  lime ; — 

"  Our  agriculture  is  discouraged.  The  fisheries  abandoned.  Nsvig^ 
tion  forbidden.  Our  commerce  at  borne  restrained,  if  nol  annihilated. 
Our  commerce  abroad  cut  off.  Our  navy  sold,  dismantled,  or  degraded  U) 
the  service  of  cutlers  or  gunboats.  The  revenue  extinguished.  The 
course  of  jualicc  interrupted.     And  the  nation  weakened  by  internal  ani- 
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great  political  maxims  from  which  our  civil  institutions  take  their  shape 
and  derive  their  force  ;  that  government  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governed,  and,  consequently,  that  its  power  is  not  a  properly  in  those 
who  administer  it,  but  a  trust  for  the  public  good ;  that  as  power  is  grate- 
ful in  itself,  and  its  exercise  always  more  or  less  conflicts  with  the  inter- 
ests or  wishes  of  others,  it  should  be  as  sparingly  delegated  and  as  for- 
bearingly  exerted  as  is  consistent  with  the  great  purposes  of  peace  and 
security. 

In  conformity  with  these  maxims  (the  same  writer  remarks),  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson made  no  attempt,  and  exhibited  no  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  executive,  and  never  exercised  them  for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  of 
his  family. 

The  biographer  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  has  not  thought  proper  to  define,  in 
the  partialities  of  his  friendship,  the  improvements,  if  any,  which  that 
president  introduced,  in  administering  the  government,  on  the  system  and 
views  of  General  Washington,  nor  has  he  stated  in  what  respects  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,  and  his  constructions  of  the  constitution  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  framers,  was  not  a  safe  model  for  his  successors. 
A  recent  impartial  writer,  in  drawing  a  parallel  between  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  remarks  as  follows.  It  is  from  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Thomas 
Jeflerson,  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  J.  G.  Russell,  1844  : — 

"  The  superiority  of  Washington's  statesmanship  seems  to  be  shown  in 
the  peculiar  adaptation  of  his  policy  to  the  special  object  of  the  federal 
constitution,  which  was  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  government,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  laxity  of  principle  and  looseness  of  the  parts  in 
the  old  confederacy.  Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  cho- 
sen to  carry  into  practice  the  first  experiment  of  the  government,  instead 
of  Washington,  and  that  he  had  applied  his  system  of  state-rights  snidpop' 
ular  interference  to  the  new  machine  which  the  federal  convention  had 
just  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  Is  it  not  self-evident  that,  for 
want  of  vigor  and  energy,  the  constitution  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces 
in  his  hands,  and  left  him  in  possession  only  of  the  fragments  of  the  old 
confederacy  ?  For  that  is  certainly  the  true  system  of  the  government 
which  fulfils  its  great  ends  ;  and  that,  of  course,  must  be  the  spurious  doc- 
trine which  baffles  and  defeats  the  object  had  in  view  by  those  who  framed 
it.  The  difference  in  the  crisis,  and  the  remote  stages  of  the  two  admin- 
istrations can  not  affect  this  principle.  A  government  of  laws  must  have 
the  principle  of  energy  and  coercion ;  and  it  was  the  concentration  of  this 
energy  in  a  federal  government  which  the  convention  gave,  and  which,  to 
carry  out  into  perfection,  induced  the  Washington  policy.  It  does  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  was  anomalous  and  not  congenial  to 
the  constitution,  but  a  policy  formed  in  accordance  with  the  constant  and 
living  current  of  popular  opinion  ;  a  policy  for  the  people,  not  for  the  con- 
stitution ;  a  policy  framed  to  gain  popularity,  not  to  cement,  fulfil,  or  con- 
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summalc  the  fabric  and  purposes  of  llie  govvnunent.  It  appeuB,  tberefiira, 
lu  be  raihi'T  ihc  policy  of  ihe  poliucian  Uun  thci  policy  of  the  suiesman,  ihs 
legislator,  ihe  lawgiver,  or  the  paiTiot,  who  looks  bnyond  the  bounds  of  |»«s- 
eni  praise  la  ihc  linaJ  ronaeqncnces  of  cirilisstion  and  liberty.  Yet  eveji  this 
anomalous  policy  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  so  far  from  boing  incompatible  with  hu- 
man  happiness  and  pcrmaaenl  fTcedom,  is  admirably  calculated  to  secure 
those  objects,  provided  the  people  are  safliciently  virtuous  to  be  governed  by 
opinion  instead  of  law.  [t  implies,  in  iho  people,  the  bighe«i  perfuctioB 
of  virtue  and  intelligence,  and,  leaving  nothing  to  coercion,  places  ih« 
safety  of  society  at  the  mercy  of  their  discretion,  wisdom,  prudence,  nad 
virtue.  It  implies  that  power  will  be  so  honest  as  lo  commit  no  usurpa- 
tion, and  that  the  people  will  be  so  virtuous  as  to  abstain  from  all  riolencs, 
licentiousness,  and  disorder!  but  ibis  is  supposing  the  very  effect  ibu 
government  is  intended  to  secure.  We  have  many  declarations  under  Mr. 
Jefferson's  pen.  which  show  that  he  had  not  considered  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  his  system  so  profoundly  as  he  had  studied  its  imptessioD  on  th« 
minds  of  the  people  ;  and  seeing  it  well  received  by  them,  he  deK>tmin«d 
to  adhere  to  it.  So  that  in  effect  there  was  this  difference  in  WnshingtOB 
and  JelTerson,  as  aialesmen — that  the  former  rescued  the  republic  from  th« 
chaos  of  the  old  confederal  ion  1»  the  coercive  govemmeni  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  the  latter  reconducted  us  to  the  chaos  of  the  confederacy 
through  tiie  currents  of  popular  opinion,  ideas  of  unbounded  liberty,  im-^ 
plicit  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  the  people,  and  an  unlimited  faith  to 
their  intelligence,  and  capacity  for  self-government." 
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JAMES     MADISON. 


Jambs  Madison,  the  fourth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in 
Orange  county,  Virginia,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1751.  His  father  was 
James  Madison,  the  family  being  of  Welsh  descent,  and  among  the  early 
emigrants  to  Virginia.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  studied  the 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  was  fitted  for 
college  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Robertson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  a  Jerse3rman.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
in  1771 ;  and  afterward  remained  a  year  at  college,  pursuing  his  studies 
under  the  superintendence  of  Doctor  Witherspoon,  president  of  the  insti- 
tution. His  constitution  was  impaired  by  close  application  to  his  studies, 
and  his  health  was,  for  many  years,  feeble.  Returning  to  Virginia,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law,  but  the  scenes  of  the  revolution  lefl  but 
little  opportunity  for  the  quiet  pursuits  of  private  life,  and  his  talents  being 
soon  appreciated  by  his  neighbors,  he  was  called  into  the  public  service 
at  an  early  age.  In  1776  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  executive  coun-' 
cillors.  In  the  winter  of  1779-'80  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
tinental Congress,  of  which  body  he  continued  an  active  and  prominent 
member  till  1784.  In  January,  1786,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  appointed 
Mr.  Madison  one  of  their  delegates  to  a  convention  of  commissioners,  or 
delegates,  from  the  several  states,  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  the  en- 
suing September,  to  devise  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  regulations 
which  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  confederacy,  when  ratified  by  all  the 
states.  Only  five  states  were  represented  in  this  convention,  but  the  mem- 
bers present  took  a  step  which  led  to  important  results.  They  recom- 
mended a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  states,  to  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  May,  1787,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  should  appear  to  them 
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necessary  to  lenJer  the  constitution  of  ihfl  federal  govemiDent  adcquMo  U> 
the  erigeociea  of  iho  Union.  Of  that  convention,  which  frami*(i  the  co«- 
atitution  o(  the  United  States,  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  ibe  most  disiui- 
guished  members.  He  look  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  on  the  variOTM- 
plans  of  a  constitution  submitted  to  the  convention,  and  to  bis  pfTom  in 
maturing  the  constitution  as  Hnally  adopted,  the  country  in  ^ally  indebW 
ed.  He  took  notes  of  the  proeeedin|;ii  and  debateu  of  thu  conveoiioo, 
which,  since  bis  death,  have  been  pubhsbed,  forming  a  valuable  Ii'xi-book 
for  AraenctiD  statesmen. 

Iti  the  tonveniion,  Mr.  Madison  generally  coincided  with  General 
Washington  and  other  members  in  their  views  in  favor  of  a  airoiig  national 
government.  A  p^pcr  in  the  handwriting  of  General  Wa:ilUngiOQ,  and 
found  among  the  documents  loiY  by  him,  contains  a  Bumitiary  of  Mr,  Mad' 
isoii's  opinions  on  llie  subject  of  a  form  of  constitution  to  be  propom-d.  It 
is  the  substance  of  a  letter  received  by  Washington  from  Mr.  Madison,  a 
short  time  pievlous  la  (be  assembling  of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
and  has  been  published  in  the  North  American  Review,  volume  xxxv.,  aa 
follows:—  -  ^ 

"  Mr.  Madison  thinks  an  individual  independence  of  the  states  mtetiy 
irreconcilable  with  their  aggregate  sovereignty,  and  that  a  consolidation  of 
^e  whole  into  one  simple  republic  would  be  as  inexpedient  as  ii  is  unat- 
tainable. He  therefore  proposes  a  middle  ground,  which  may  il  onee 
support  a  due  supromaey  of  the  national  authority,  and  not  exclude  lbs 
local  authorities  whenever  iliey  can  be  subordinalely  useful. 
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habitants  of  other  states  may  be  parties.  The  admiralty  jurisdictions  to 
fall  entirely  within  the  purview  of  the  national  government. 

"  The  national  supremacy  in  the  executive  departments  is  liable  to  some 
difficulty,  unless  the  officers  administering  them  could  be  made  appointa- 
ble  by  the  supreme  government.  The  militia  ought  entirely  to  be  placed, 
in  some  form  or  other,  under  the  authority  which  is  intrusted  with  the 
general  protection  and  defence. 

"  A  government  composed  of  such  extensive  powers  should  be  well  or- 
ganized and  balanced. 

"  The  legislative  department  might  be  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
of  them  chosen  every  —  years,  by  the  people  at  large,  or  by  the  legisla- 
tures ;  the  other  to  consist  of  fewer  members,  to  hold  their  places  for  a 
longer  term,  and  to  go  out  in  such  rotation  as  always  to  leave  in  office  a 
large  majority  of  old  members. 

"  Perhaps  the  negative  on  the  laws  might  be  most  conveniently  exer- 
cised by  this  branch. 

"  As  a  further  check,  a  council  of  revision,  including  the  great  ministe- 
rial officers,  might  be  superadded. 

'*  A  national  executive  must  also  be  provided.  He  has  scarcely  ven- 
tured as  yet  to  form  his  own  opinion,  either  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  constituted,  or  of  the  authorities  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
clothed. 

^  An  article  should  be  inserted,  expressly  guarantpng  the  tranquillity 
of  the  states  against  internal  as  well  as  external  dangers. 

"  In  like  manner,  the  right  of  coercion  should  be  expressly  declared. 
With  the  resources  ^f  commerce  in  hand,  the  national  administration 
might  always  find  means  of  exerting  it  either  by  sea  or  land ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty and  awkwardness  of  operating  by  force  on  the  collective  will  of  a 
state,  render  it  particularly  desirable  that  the  necessity  of  it  might  be  pre- 
cluded. Perhaps  the  negative  on  the  laws  might  create  such  a  mutual 
dependence  between  the  general  and  particular  authorities  as  to  answer ; 
or  perhaps  some  defined  objects  of  taxation  might  be  submitted  along  with 
commerce,  to  the  general  authority. 

"  To  give  a  new  system  its  proper  validity  and  energy,  a  ratification 
must  be  obtained  from  the  people,  and  not  merely  from  the  ordinary  au- 
thority of  the  legislature.  This  will  be  the  more  essential,  as  inroads  on 
the  existing  constitutions  of  the  states  will  be  unavoidable.'' 

The  foregoing  views  of  Mr.  Madison,  expressed  by  him  before  the  con- 
stitution was  formed,  are  highly  interesting,  as  evincing  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  foresight  and  political  wisdom,  and  forming  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  constitution  as  finally  adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  constitution  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  national  convention,  in 
September,  1787,  was  next,  by  the  recommendation  of  that  body,  submit- 
ted to  conventions  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  for  their 
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consideration.     Mr.  Madison  was  elected  a  member  of  tlio  convention  of;  i 
Vi^^inia,  chosen  for  that  purpose,  aiid  tiere  his  best  elfoTis  were  again  I 
called  into  requisition,  to  sorure  the  sanction  of  his  native  stat 
ure  which  he  deemed  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  tlw  j 
whole  Union.     In  this  state  convention  of  Virginia  were  assemblt^d  soms  J 
of  the  moat  able  and  talented  of  her  sons,  including  many  of  the  palrioto  1 
of  ihc  revolution,  and  others  renowned  for  wisdom  and  eloquence ;  but 
with  widely  diacordant  views  on  the  subject  of  a  form  of  national  govern- 
ment.     Among  ihoae   who  acted   with   Mr.  Madison    in    advocaliiig   the 
adoption  of  the  conatituuon,  were  John  Marshall,  Edmmid  Pendleton, 
George  Wythe,  and   Edmund  Randolph ;  while   Patrick  Henry,  James 
Monroe,  William    Grayson,   and   George   Mason,  wore  among  the   oppo- 
nents.    The  question  was  finally  carried  in  favor  of  adoption  by  89  roles 
to  79. 

Notwithstanding  the  triumph  of  the  federaliats.  as  the  friends  of  the  con*  \ 
atitution  were  then  called,  in  the  convention  of  Virginia,  the  anti-fedci 
ists  held  the  majority  in  the  legislature.  An  attempt  lo  elect  Mr.  Mad-  -^ 
iaon  to  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates  was,  therefore,  unsucceasftil, 
Messrs.  Grayson  and  R.  H.  Lee  being  preferred,  Mr.  Madieon  was,  how- 
ever, elected  by  the  people  of  one  of  the  congressional  districts,  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  took  his  seal  in  ibe  new  Congress,  at 
New  York,  in  April,  1789.  In  that  body  he  bore  an  active  and  leading  pan 
in  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  government.     He 
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In  Jaouary,  1794,  Mr.  Madison  introduced  into  the  house  of  representa- 
tives  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations.  They  were  based  on  a  previous  report  made 
to  Congress  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state,  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
relations,  and  were  probably  prepared  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, as  a  manuscript  copy  was  found  among  his  papers.  They  were  re- 
taliatory in  their  character  toward  Great  Britain,  and  considered  favorable 
to  the  interests  of  France.  They  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate,  parties  be- 
ing nearly  balanced  in  the  house,  but  the  subject  was  finally  postponed, 
without  definite  action. 

Mr.  Madison  continued  to  act  with  the  democratic,  or  republican  party, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  political  career,  co-operating  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  his  views  of  natfonal  policy,  and  between  these  two  gentlemen  there 
existed  through  their  lives  the  warmest  personal  friendship.  In  1797, 
Mr.  Madison  retired  from  Congress,  and  in  order  to  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Adams  in  a  new  form,  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Virginia 
legislature,  in  1798,  where  he  made  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  which  had  been  passed  by  the  federal  party  in  Con- 
gress, concluding  with  a  series  of  resolutions  against  those  laws ;  which 
resolutions  have  since  formed  a  text  for  the  doctrine  of  state-rights,  as  held 
by  the  democratic  party  of  Virginia  and  some  other  states. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  in  1801,  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Madison  secretary  of  state,  which  office  he  held  during  the 
eight  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration ;  and  in  1809,  having  received 
the  nomination  and  support  of  the  democratic  party,  he  succeeded  his 
friend  and  coadjutor,  as  president  of  the  United  States.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, in  1812,  war  was  declared  by  Congress  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  which  measure  he  reluctantly  consented,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  presidency.  In  his  selection  of  conmiissioners  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace,  Mr.  Madison  showed  his  anxiety  for  a  termination 
of  the  war,  by  the  appointment  of  able  men,  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
which  was  concluded  at  Ghent,  in  December,  1814. 

The  anxious  and  exciting  scenes  of  war  were  not  congenial  to  a  per- 
son of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  Mr.  Madison,  yet  the  duties  of  his  high 
office  were  performed  with  firmness  and  ability.  Among  the  events  of 
the  war  which  were  calculated  to  disturb  his  equanimity,  was  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings,  by 
the  British,  in  1814.  The  president  and  some  other  principal  officers  of 
the  government  narrowly  escaped  from  being  made  prisoners  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops ;  they,  however,  were  saved  by  a  rapid  flight. 

After  the  return  of  peace,  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Madison's  administra- 
tion was  prosperous  and  tranquil.  The  interests  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce revived  among  the  people,  and  the  national  revenue  was  rapidly 
replenished  from  the  fruits  of  returning  prosperity.     The  manufacturing 
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ifik'dsis,  however,  languished  for  want  of  adei|uui<i  protectiou.  The  preo- 
idonl  was  favorable  lo  their  eutouiagouieai.  Ho  cluiiguU  bitt  vit-w-a  on 
the  subject  of  a  imtioaal  bank,  aud  Digued  Uie  bill  fut  tiicoqxi rating  the 
bank  of  the  United  Slalee,  in  1816.  He  had,  in  1791,  opposed  the  bsuk 
then  incorporated,  as  unconstiiuiiooal,  and  iu  tSlS  he  had  roiurncd  to 
CuDgiess  a,  bill  incorporating  a  bauk,  as  he  disappraved  of  sniuu  of  ilti 
provisions  -  but  in  the  following  year  he  waived  bin  objections,  and  &]>• 
proved  of  an  act  of  incorporation,  somewhat  luoditied. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1B17,  Mr.  Madison's  administration  was  brought  to 
a  close,  and  he  retired  from  public  life,  being  then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  to 
hrs  seat  al  Moulpelier,  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  where  ho  passed  tho 
remainder  of  his  days.  In  1929  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  stiile  con- 
vention to  revise  the  cunstilutiou  of  Virginia,  and  for  several  years  he  acted 
as  visiter  and  rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  also  cboscn 
president  of  an  agricultural  society  in  the  county  where  he  resided,  nnd 
before  this  society  he  delivered  an  address,  admirable  for  its  classlosl 
beauty  and  practical  knowledge. 

Having  arrived  at  a  good  old  age,  and  numbered  eighty-fiye  years,  tba 
mortal  career  of  Mr.  Madison  was  closed  on  the  28th  of  June,  IS36,  Con- 
gress and  other  pulilic  bodiesadoptedtefilimonials  of  respect  for  his  memory. 
He  left  no  children. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Madison  was  of  small  stature,  and 
rather  proluberant  in  front.  He  liad  a  calm  expression,  penetrating  blue 
eyea,   ,irid   was   slow    and   grave   in   his    spuech.       At   the    close   uf   bis 
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INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 
March  4,  1809. 

Unwiluno  to  depart  from  examples  of  the  most  revered  authority,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  now  presented,  to  express  the  pr6found  im- 
pression made  on  me  by  the  call  of  my  comitry  to  the  station,  to  the  duties 
of  which  I  am  about  to  pledge  myself  by  the  most  solemn  of  sanctions. 
So  dbtinguished  a  mark  of  confidence,  proceeding  from  the  deliberate  and 
tranquil  suffrage  of  a  free  and  virtuous  nation,  would  under  any  circum- 
stances have  commanded  my  gratitude  and  devotion,  as  well  as  filled  me 
with  an  awful  sense  of  the  trust  to  be  assumed.  Under  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  give  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  existing  period,  I  feel 
that  both  the  honor  and  the  responsibility  allotted  to  me  are  inexpressibly 
enhanced. 

The  present  situation  of  the  world  is  indeed  without  a  parallel,  and  that 
of  our  own  country  full  of  difficulties.  The  pressure  of  these  too  is  the 
more  severely  felt,  because  they  have  fallen  upon  us  at  a  moment  when  the 
national  prosperity  being  at  a  height  not  before  attained,  the  contrast  re- 
sulting from  the  change  has  been  rendered  the  more  striking.  Under  the 
benign  influence  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  all  nations,  while  so  many  of  them  were  engaged  in  bloody 
and  wasteful  wars,  the  fruits  of  a  just  policy  were  enjoyed  in  an  unrivalled 
growth  of  our  faculties  and  resources.  Proofs  of  diis  were  seen  in  the 
improvements  of  agriculture  ;  in  the  successful  enterprises  of  commerce  ; 
in  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  useful  arts  ;  in  the  increase  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  reducing  the  public  debt ;  and  in 
the  valuable  woriLS  and  establishments  everywhere  multiplying  over  the 
face  of  our  land. 

It  is  a  precious  reflection  that  the  transition  from  this  prosperous  con- 
dition of  our  country  to  the  scene  which  has  for  some  time  been  distressing 
us,  is  not  chargeable  on  any  unwarrantable  views,  nor  as  I  trust  on  any 
involuntary  errors  in  the  public  councils.  Indulging  no  passions  which 
trespass  on  the  rights  or  repose  of  other  nations,  it  has  been  the  true  glory 
of  the  United  States  to  cultivate  peace  by  observingjustice,  and  to  entitle 
themselves  to  the  respect  of  the  nations  at  war  by  mlfilling  their  neutral 
obligations  with  the  most  scrupulous  impartiality.  If  there  be  candor  in 
the  world,  the  truth  of  these  assertions  will  not  be  questioned  /  posterity 
at  least  will  do  justice  to  them. 

Vol.  I.— 18 
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This  unesccpiioimblti  coume  could  not  avail  agsiiisc  th-.  mjusticc  and 
vioK'iice  of  the  belligereut  powora.  In  tiie'u  rago  aeaina^  ^ach  uUicr,  or 
impelled  byinoro  direct  motives,  principles  of  reiiJiatinii  lifc'c  been  intro- 
duced, equally  conlraiy  to  universal  reason  and  acknowludgei  law.  How 
lung  their  arbitrary  edicts  will  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  di.monsiratiouB 
that  not  even  a  pretext  for  them  baa  been  given  by  the  United  Stait-n,  &Dd 
of  till;  fair  and  iiberaj  attempt  to  induce  revocation  of  them  c&w  uot  be  an- 
licipated.  Assuring  myaelf  that  nnder  every  vicissitude  the  determined 
spirit  and  united  councils  of  the  nation  will  be  trnfeguards  lo  its  Ihjnor  and 
its  essential  inleresls,  1  repair  to  the  post  HsBigned  me,  with  no  oJi«r  dis- 
couragemenC  than  what  springs  from  my  own  inadequacy  to  its  high 
duties.  If  I  do  not  sink  under  the  weight  of  this  deep  conviction,  it  i« 
because  I  lind  some  support  in  a  consciousness  of  iho  purposes,  and  » 
confidence  in  the  principles,  which  I  bring  with  me  into  this  arduous   . 

To  cherish  pence  and  friendly  intercourse  with  all  nations  having  cor 
rea|WTident  dihpDsiiions  ;  to  maintain  sincere  neuiraUty  toward  bcUigereiU-  J 
niitiuns  i  to  prefer  in  all  cases  aniicuble  discussion  and  reasonable  accont*  ( 
inodation  of  differences  to  a  decision  of  ihom  by  an  appeal  to  anna ;  ta  i 
exclude  fareign  intrigues  and  foreign  partialities,  so  degrading  lo  all 
countries  and  bo  baneful  to  free  ones ;  to  foster  a  spirit  of  independeoc^ 
too  just  10  invade  the  rights  of  ottiers,  too  proud  to  surrender  our  own,tcx) 
Uberul  to  indulge  unworthy  prejudices  ourselves,  and  too  elevated  not  la 
look  down  upon  them  in  others ;  to  hold  the  union  of  the  states  as  the 
baais  of  their  peace  and  happiness  ;  to  support  the  constitution,  which  is 
the  cement  of  the  union,  as  well  in  its  limitations  as  in  its  authorities  ;  to 
respect  the  rights  and  authorities  reserved  to  the  states  and  lo  the  people, 
as  equally  incorporated  with,  and  essential  to  the  success  of,  the  geneml 
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beloved  countiy,  gratefiilly  bestowed  for  exalted  talents,  zealously  devoted, 
through  a  long  career,  to  the  advancement  of  its  highest  interest  and  hap- 
piness. 

But  the  source  to  which  I  look  for  the  aids  which  alone  can  supply  my 
deficiencies,  is  in  the  well-tried  intelligence  and  virtue  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  and  in  the  counsels  of  those  representing  them  in  the  other  de- 
partments associated  in  the  care  of  the  national  interests.  In  these  my 
confidence  will  under  every  difiiculty  be  placed,  next  to  that  in  which  we 
have  all  been  encouraged  to  feel  in  the  guardianship  and  guidance  of  that 
Almighty  Being  whose  power  regulates  the  destiny  of  nations,  whose 
blessings  have  been  so  conspicuously  dispensed  to  this  rising  republic, 
and  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  address  our  devout  gratitude  for  the  past, 
as  well  as  our  fervent  supplications  and  best  hopes  for  the  future. 


SPECIAL    SESSION.  — MESS  AGE. 

Mat  23,  1809. 

FeUauh  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

On  this  first  occasion  of  meeting  you,  it  affords  me  much  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  communicate  the  commencement  of  a  favorable  change  in  our 
foreign  relations ;  the  critical  state  of  which  induced  a  session  of  Con- 
gress at  this  early  period. 

In  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  interdicting  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Great  Britain  and  France,  our  ministers  at  Liondon  and 
Paris  were  without  delay  instructed  to  let  it  be  understood  by  the  French 
and  British  governments,  that  the  authority  vested  in  the  executive  to 
renew  commercial  intercourse  with  their  respective  nations  would  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  case  specified  by  that  act. 

Soon  after  these  instructions  were  despatched,  it  was  found  that  the 
British  government,  anticipating  from  early  proceedings  of  Congress  at 
their  last  session,  the  state  of  our  laws  which  has  been  the  efiect  of 
placing  the  two  belligerent  powers  on  a  footing  of  equal  restrictions,  and 
relying  on  the  conciliatory  disposition  of  the  United  States,  had  transmit- 
ted to  their  legation  here,  provisional  instructions,  not  only  to  offer  satis- 
faction for  the  attack  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  and  to  make  known  the 
determination  of  his  Britannic  majesty  to  send  an  envoy  extraordinary 
with  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  all  the  points  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  moreover  to  signify  his  willingness,  in  the  meantime,  to  withdraw 
his  orders  in  council,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  would  be  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

These  steps  of  the  British  government  led  to  the  correspondence  and 
the  proclamation  now  laid  before  you,  by  virtue  of  which  the  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  will  be  renewable  after  the  10th  day  of  June 
next. 

While  I  ttike  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the  councils  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  which,  no  longer  adhering  to  the  policy  which  made  an  abandon- 
ment by  France  of  her  decree  a  pre-requisite  to  a  revocation  of  the  Brit- 
ish orders,  have  substituted  the  amicable  course  which  has  issued  thus 
happily,  I  can  not  do  less  than  refer  to  the  proposal  heretofore  made  on 
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thu  piirt  uf  ilii'  riiiiinl  Stales,  embracing  a  like  reBloration  of  the  ras- 
pi'iicli'd  t'.iiiiiituTci',  ;is  n  proof  of  ihe  spirit  of  accommodation  whlcli  hu 
iLi  no  liini-  lii'i'ii  iiiiiTiiiittL'd,  a.uA  to  she  result  which  now  calls  for  our  con- 
gmluliiiiuiis,  as  corn  il  Pirating  the  principles  by  which  the  public  councils 
huvi-  lii'i'ii  ^ruiili'J  diiniig  !i  period  of  the  most  trying  embarrassments. 

Tliv  ilisi-iiiiLjiiimiici.'  of  ihe  British  orduTs,  as  they  respect  the  United 
Stall's,  hill  ini;  biiii  iliiis  arranged,  a  communication  of  the  event  has  been 
forwnnlt'il  in  lUii.'  uf  iiur  public  vessels  to  our  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
l'iiri~,  will]  iiiMriLctii.ns  lo  avail  himself  of  the  important  addition  thereby 
niadi'  lo  iLi'  I'liii^idiTiiiiiiiis  which  press  on  ilie  justice  of  the  French  goT- 
eriiiiit'iLl  ;i  ri'vuiatimi  u(  iu  decrees,  or  such  a  modiAcalion  of  them  as 
that  iliL-y  >liall  i:i-:is,-  [o  violuic  the  ueutrul  commerce  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  ri.'visi(i[[  i)f  iHir  commercial  laws,  proper  lo  adapt  the ra  to  the  ar- 
riirifM^im  III  wlmh  li;is  lakcn  place  with  Great  Uritain,  will  doubtloss  en- 
ft:i]ir  l\w  f.iiW  iiiiiiiUDii i)f  Congress.  It  will  be  worthy,  at  the  same  time, 
of  tliiir  Ju!<i  and  pruiideut  care,  to  make  such  further  alterdtions  in  ttie 
laws  as  will  iLiorc  I'^p.-fially  protect  and  foster  ilie  several  branches  of 
inaiiulUi'iiirc  wliii-li  liavi:  been  recently  instituted  or  extended  by  the  laud- 

l.'mlir  \]u:  1  \istJnK  aspi'ct  of  our  affairs,  I  have  thought  it  not  incon- 
:>ist(ii'.  ivith  -.1  JiiM  ]ir<'i  MUtioii,  to  have  the  gun-boats,  with  the  exception 
of  lliOM'  ill  .\i«  iirl.mis,  placi'd  in  a  situation  incurring  no  expense  bo- 
yijiij  ihui  ri.'iiuisiii-  I'ur  tlii'ir  preservation  and  conveiiieticy  for  fuiure  ser- 
vice, mid  lo  have  ili.^  rn:ws  of  those  ill  NfW  Orleitua  reduced  to  tlie  num- 
ber ri'quired  fi.r  il.eir  ii:iu-:iiiou  iiud  siifeiy. 

I  have  lli(Jii;;lil,  :ilsi),  ili;it  DLir  lili/cns,  deliichcd  in  ijuolas  of  militia 
111  ,if  Marvli,  one  ihousand 
lif  iilii-vi-d  from  ihe  slate 
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been  reimbursed  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1808.  And  on  the  first  day 
of  April  last  the  sum  in  the  treasury  exceeded  nine  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars!  This,  together  with  the  receipts  of  the  current  year  on  account 
of  former  revenue  bonds,  will  probably  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  year.  But  the  suspension  of  exports, 
and  the  consequent  decrease  of  importations  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
will  necessarily  cause  a  great  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten.  After  that  year,  shoidd  our  foreign  rela- 
tions be  unddsturbed,  the  revenue  will  again  be  more  than  commensurate 
to  all  the  expenditures. 

Aware  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  protracted  session  at  the  present  sea- 
son of  the  year,  1- forbear  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  any  mat- 
ters not  particularly  urgent.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  assure  you  of 
the  fidelity  and  alacrity  with  which  I  shall  co-operate  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  our  country ;  and  to  pray  it  may  experience  a  continuance  of 
the  divine  blessings  by  which  it  has  been  so  signally  favored. 


FIRST    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
November  29,  1809. 

FeUatD-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : — 

At  the  period  of  our  last  meeting  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  communi- 
cating an  adjustment  with  one  of  the  principal  belligerent  nations,  highly 
important  in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  presaging  a  more  extended  accom- 
modation. It  is  with  deep  concern  I  am  now  to  inform  yon  that  the  fa- 
vorable prospect  has  been  overclouded  by  a  refusal  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  abide  by  the  act  of  its  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  by  its  ensuing 
policy  toward  tne  United  States,  as  seen  through  the  commimications  of 
the  minister  sent  to  replace  him. 

Whatever  pleas  may  be  urged  for  a  disavowal  of  engagements  formed 
by  diplomatic  functionaries  in  cases  where  by  the  terms  of  the  engage- 
ments a  mutual  ratification  is  reserved,  or  where  notice  at  the  time  may 
have  been  given  of  a  departure  from  instructions,  or  in  extraordinary  cases 
essentially  violating  the  principles  of  equity,  a  disavowal  could  not  have 
been  apprehended  in  a  case  where  no  such  notice  or  violation  existed, 
where  no  such  ratification  was  reserved,  and  more  especially  where,  as  is 
now  in  proof,  an  engagement  to  be  executed  without  any  such  ratification 
was  contemplated  by  the  instructions  given,  and  where  it  had,  with  good 
faith,  been  carried  into  inmiediate  execution  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

These  considerations  not  having  restrained  the  British  government  from 
disavowing  the  arrangement  by  virtue  of  which  its  orders  in  council  were 
to  be  revoked,  and  the  event  authorizing  the  rene>val  of  commercial  inter- 
course having  thus  not  taken  place,  it  necessarily  became  a  question  of 
equal  urgency  and  importance,  whether  the  act  prohibiting  that  intercourse 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  remaining  in  legal  force.  This  question  be- 
ing, after  due  deliberation,  determined  in  the  afiirmative,  a  proclamation  to 
that  effect  was  issued.  It  could  not  but  happen,  however,  that  a  return  to 
this  state  of  things  from  that  which  had  followed  an  execution  of  the  ar- 
rangement by  the  United  States  would  involve  difficulties.     With  a  view 
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tti  (llLiiiiiisli  i)ii -SI'  ;is  riLijcli  as  possible,  the  instructions  from  the  secretaiy 
of  ilio  iri'iisury,  now  l;iiil  before  you,  were  IraiiBmitted  to  the  collectors  of 
tlii;  si'VPHil  (iims.  If  in  pemiiiiing  British  vessels  to  depart  without  giv- 
iiii;  lioiuls  not  in  ]irc)i.i.-i'il  to  their  own  jwrts  it  should  appear  that  the  tenor 
ol  Ivjiiil  niiilioriiv  iias  nut  been  siricily  pursued,  it  is  to  bo  ascribed  to  the 
aiixiims  lii'^irc  hIiuIi  wiis  Ml  iliat  no  individuals  should  be  injured  by  so 
ii.ii.irof.il  :iii  luciirnnou ;  and  I  rely  on  iho  regard  of  Congress  for  the 
erjiiiialilr  iiiiiTr>si>  i)|'  mir  own  citizeiis  lo  adopt  whatever  further  provisions 
t[i;iy  bi-  foiiiiil  ri'ijuisiii^  for  a  general  ruiniaaion  of  penalties  involuntarily 

'rill'  ri'Ciill  of  ibi-  ilisiivowcd  minister  having  been  followed  by  the  ap- 
|Hiiiiiiiii'iii  (if  II  Kill  I'L'^siir,  hopes  were  iiiilulgeil  that  the  new  itiission  would 
I'oiitribuU'  li)  ii1li'W:ii''  tbe  disappointment  which  had  been  produced,  and 
to  remove  tli<'  c^ium's  nliic-h  had  so  long  embarrassed  the  good  understand- 
uiL'  uf  tbc  twii  ii:iiiiias.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  it  would  at  least  be 
ohiirHt'il  witb  cijiii'ili.itury  cxplanationij  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken, 
and  wiili]irupo,s:tl.s  In  be  substituted  lor  the  rejected  arrangement.  Reason- 
utile  ;nid  niiiiersul  :■>  ibis  cxpuctation  was,  it  also  has  nul  been  fulfilled. 
I'Vi'iii  till.'  iltKi  (>lti(.'i;tl  ilisclusures  of  the  new  minister  it  was  found  that  he 
liud  ri:<'<'ivi'{i  no  iiuiliurity  lo  enter  into  explanations  relative  to  either 
br^mcli  uf  ilit-  arriiiis;i ment  disavowed,  nor  any  authority  to  substitute  pro- 
pi>^.:i\s  ii>  m  ibai  l>riUK'li  wliieli  coiiferiicd  the  Itritish  orders  in  council; 
aiiil  liii:illy.  lliui  hi,-  prii])os[ils  wilb  respect  to  the  other  branch,  the  attack 
oil  ilie  iVin^iie  i;hir.M|n;ike.  iverr  fciimded  Oil  a  pre»uinplion  repeatedly  ile- 
cbirfd  1(1  be  in:i(iiiu;,silile  li\  llie  Viiil.d  .Slates,  that  ibe  (Irsl  step  toward 
iiiljiisiiiiciit  was  iliK-  I'ltiiii  tiK  111.  till'   propusals  at  the  same  time  omilted 

ss  coiiirurv  ii.  the  Itritish  laws  and  British 
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ble  dispositions,  injuries  materially  affecting  our  commerce  have  not  been 
duly  controlled  or  repressed.  In  these  cases,  the  interpositions  deemed 
proper  on  our  part  have  not  been  omitted.  But  it  well  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  uie  legislature,  how  far  both  the  safety  and  honor  of  the 
American  flag  may  be  considted,  by  adequate  provision  against  that  collu- 
sive prostitution  of  it  by  individuals,  unworthy  of  the  American  name, 
which  has  so  much  favored  the  real  or  pretended  suspicions  under  which 
ihe  honest  commerce  of  their  fellow-citizens  has  suffered. 

In  relation  to  the  powers  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  nothing  has  occurred 
which  is  not  of  a  nature  rather  to  inspire  confidence  than  distrust,  as  to  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  amity.  With  our  Indian  neighbors,  the  just 
and  benevolent  system  continued  toward  them,  has  also  preserved  peace, 
and  is  more  and  more  advancing  habits  favorable  to  their  civilization  and 
happiness. 

From  a  statement  which  will  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  war,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  fortifications  on  our  maritime  frontier  are  in  many  of  the 
ports  completed ;  affording  the  defence  which  was  contemplated,  and  that 
a  further  time  will  be  required  to  render  complete  the  works  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  and  in  some  other  places.  By  the  enlargement  of  the  works 
and  the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  hands  at  the  public  armories, 
the  supply  of  small  arms  of  an  improving  quality  appears  to  be  annually 
increasing  at  a  rate  that,  with  those  made  on  private  contract,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  go  far  toward  providing  for  the  public  exigency. 

The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  equipment  of  our  vessels-of-war 
having  been  fully  carried  into  execution,  I  refer  to  the  statement  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  for  the  information  which  may  be  proper  on  that  sub- 
ject. To  that  statement  is  added  a  view  of  the  transfers  of  appropriations 
authorized  by  the  act  of  the  session  preceding  the  last,  and  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  transfers  were  made. 

Whatever  may  be  the  course  of  your  deliberations  on  the  subject  of  our 
military  establishments,  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  in  not  recommending  to 
your  serious  attention  the  importance  of  giving  to  our  militia,  the  great 
bulwark  of  our  security  and  resource  of  our  power,  an  organization  the 
best  adapted  to  eventual  situations  for  which  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
prepared. 

The  sums  which  had  been  previously  accumulated  in  the  treasury,  to- 
gether with  the  receipts  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September 
last  (and  amounting  to  more  than  nine  millions  of  dollars) ,  have  enabled 
us  to  fulfil  all  our  engagements  and  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment without  recurring  to  any  loan.  But  the  insecurity  of  our  com- 
merce, and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  public  revenue  will  probably 
produce  a  deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  the  ensuing  year,  for  which,  and 
for  other  details,  I  refer  to  the  statements  which  will  be  transmitted  from 
the  treasury. 

In  the  state  which  has  been  presented  of  our  affairs  with  the  great  parties 
to  a  disastrous  and  protracted  war,  carried  on  in  a  mode  equally  injurious 
and  unjust  to  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  nation,  the  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  will  be  again  summoned  to  the  important  decision  on  the 
alternatives  before  them.  That  these  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  worthy  the 
councils  of  a  nation  conscious  both  of  its  rectitude  and  of  its  rights,  and 
careful  as  well  of  its  honor  as  of  its  peace,  I  have  an  entire  confidence. 
And  that  the  result  will  be  stamped  by  a  unanimity  becoming  the  oc- 
casion, and  be  supported  by  every  portion  of  our  citizens  wit^  a  patri- 
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oti-^iii  <'Li1i;;1iii'iu<I  .iiiil  invigorated  by  experieace,  ought  as  little  to  be 

(loilbl.'li. 

Ill  till'  riiiiKt  iif  ilif  wrongs  and  vexntions  experienced  from  extemal 
caiisi"^,  iliiTc;  is  iiiiicli  room  for  congratulation  on  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
pitiL^s  flii»i]i<.'  fniiti  our  situation  al  home.  The  blessing  of  health  haa 
n<'vi'r  lii.'i'ii  iiiim'  universal.  The  fruits  of  the  season,  though  in  particular 
artii'Ics  anil  disiriiis  short  of  their  usual  redundancy,  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  our  wants  and  our  comforts.  The  face  of  our  country  every- 
whiTc  iircsonis  ilif  evidence  of  laudable  enterpriae,  of  extensive  capital, 
unil  olMuralilc  improvement.  In  a  cultivation  of  the  materials  and  the  ex- 
tension of  usi  fill  ni^uuifacturcs,  more  especially  in  the  general  application 
iii  lionseliiilil  fiitiries,  wc  behold  a  rapid  diminution  of  our  dependence  oa 
foreis;ii  .supjiliis.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  reflection  that  this  revolution  in 
our  [lursuils  and  liabirs  is  in  no  slight  degree  a  consequence  of  those  im- 
]K>litie  and  uriiiir.'iry  edictsby  which  the  contending  nations,  in  endeavoring 
cadi  ol' tjicui  III  olisiruel  our  trade  with  the  other,  have  so  far  abridged  our 
means  of  procuriTi;;  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  which  our  own 
arc  now  taking  ihe  place. 

ReeoUei-tiiig  always,  that  for  every  advantage  which  may  contribute  to 
diHiinguish  our  lot  from  that  to  which  others  are  doomed  by  the  unhappy 
spiril  of  the  Iiuk's,  wc  arc  indebted  to  that  Divine  Providence  whose  good- 
ness lins  been  so  remarkably  extended  to  this  rising  nation,  it  becomes  us 
to  cherish  a  devout  {;rali!uilo,  and  to  implore  from  the  same  Omnipotent 
source,  ab]i'ssinf;on  the  cousullil ions  and  measures  about  lobe  undertaken 
for  the  welfare  of  our  boiovcd  country. 
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be  expedient  for  putting  into  actual  service,  if  necessary,  any  part  of  the 
nayal  armament  not  now  employed. 

At  a  period  presenting  features  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  powers  toward 
the  United  States,  which  may  impose  upon  them  the  necessity  of  precau- 
tionary measures  involving  expense,  it  is  a  happy  consideration  that  such 
is  the  solid  state  of  the  public  credit,  that  reliance  may  be  justly  placed  on 
any  legal  provision  that  may  be  made  for  resorting  to  it,  in  a  convenient 
ftmn,  and  to  an  adequate  amount. 


SECOND    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

December  5,  1810. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  embarrassments  which  have  prevailed  in  our  foreign  relations,  and 
so  much  employed  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  make  it  a  primary  du^ 
in  meeting  you,  to  communicate  whatever  may  have  occurred  in  that  branch 
of  our  national  affairs. 

The  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  concerning  the  conmiercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
their  dependencies,  having  invited  in  a  new  form  a  termination  of  their 
edicts  against  our  neutral  commerce,  copies  of  the  act  were  immediately 
forwarded  to  our  ministers  at  London  and  Paris,  with  a  view  that  its  ob- 
ject might  be  within  the  early  attention  of  the  French  and  British  gov- 
ernments. 

By  the  communication  received  through  our  minister  at  Paris,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  knowledge  of  the  act  by  the  French  government  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  declaration  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  revoked, 
and  would  cease  to  have  effect  on  the  first  day  of  November  ensuing. 
These  being  the  only  known  edicts  of  France  within  the  description  of 
the  act,  and  the  revocation  of  them  being  such  that  they  ceased  at  that 
date  to  violate  our  neutral  commerce,  the  fact,  as  prescribed  by  law,  was 
announced  by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  the  second  day  of  November. 

It  would  have  well  accorded  with  the  conciliatory  views  indicated  by 
this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  France,  to  have  extended  them  to  all  the 
grounds  of  just  complaint  which  now  remain  unadjusted  with  the  United 
States.  It  was  particularly  anticipated  that  as  a  further  evidence  of  just 
dispositions  toward  them,  restoration  would  have  been  immediately  made 
of  the  property  of  our  citizens  seized  under  misapplication  of  the  principle 
of  reprisals  combined  with  a  misconstruction  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States.     This  expectation  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

From  the  British  government  no  communication  on  the  subject  of  the 
act  has  been  received.  To  a  communication  from  our  minister  at  London 
of  a  revocation  by  the  French  government  of  its  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
it  was  answered,  that  the  British  system  would  be  relinquished  as  soon  as 
the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  should  have  actually  taken  effect,  and 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  have  been  restored  to  the  conoition  in 
which  it  stood  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees.  This 
pledge,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  import,  does  not  exclude  the  in- 
tention of  relinquishing,  along  with  the  orders  in  council,  the  practice  of 
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lliosc  novel  blockades  which  have  n  like  effect  of  inlrmiptinc  om  ncmnl   j 
cfHiimerce  ;  aaii  this  funhor  jusiico  to  ihn  UniU^H  Slnios  is  iho  rather  ti 
bo  louked  for,  inasmuch  e*  the  blockades  in  cjunslton,  being  not  more  con- 
trary to  the  established  law  of  nations  ihui  iiiconsisl«iil  with  the  rules  of    \ 
blockade  fonnally  recognised  by  Gri-U  Brilaui  herself,  cotild  have  d9 
alleged  basis  other  than  the  [ilea  of  retaliatiou  alleged  as  the  basie  of  ths  i 
orders  in  council.     Under  the  modilicatiwi  of  ilie  original  orders  of  No-  j 
vcmber,  1807,  into  the  orders  of  April,  1809.  there  is  bdeed  Bcarcoly  ft  j 
nominal  distinction  between  the  ordi-rs  tind  the  blockades.     Que  of  those  J 
ille^tiimaie  blockades,  bearing  dale  in  Mny,  1806,  having  beeu  e](preiialy>  1 
avowed  to  be  still  nnroacinded,  and  to  be  in  oflocl  comprehended  in  tba  I 
orderH  in  council,  was  too  distinctly  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  act  ' 
of  Congreas  not  to  be  coDiprch^DiIpd  in  the  «3q>lanstion  of  the  requisiliti 
to  a  compliance  with  it,     Tbo  British  govcnuncnt  was  accordingly  ap- 
prized by  our  minister  near  it,  that  such  was  the  light  in  which  ilie  sub- 
ject was  to  be  regarded. 

On  the  other  important  subjects  depending  between  the  United  Statea 
and  that  government,  no  progress  has  been  made  from  which  an  early  and 
satisfactory  result  can  be  relied  on. 

In  ihia  new  posture  of  our  relations  with  those  powers,  the  conaidem* 
tion  of  Congress  will  be  properly  turned  to  a  removal  of  doubta  whiofa 
may  occur  in  the  exposition,  and  of  difficulties  in  the  execution,  of  the  act 
above  cited. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  Stales  with  ibe  north  of  Europe,  hereto* 
fore  much  vexed  by  licentious  cruisers,  particularly  under  the  Danish  flag, 
has  iaiteriy  been  visited  with  fresh  and  extensive  depredations,  Thd 
measures  pursued  in  behalf  of  our  injured  citizens  not  having  obtained  jus- 
tice for  theiu,  a  further  and  more  formal  interposition  with  the  Danish  gOT- 
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Statee  are  found  to  be  so  eligible,  that  the  general  disposition  to  preserve 
both  continues  to  gain  strength. 

I  feel  particular  satisfaction  in  remarking  that  an  interior  yiew  of  our 
country  presents  us  with  grateful  proofs  of  its  substantial  and  increasing 
prosperi^.  To  a  thriving  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  relating  to 
it,  is  added  a  highly  interesting  extension  of  useful  manufactures,  the  com- 
bined product  of  professional  occupations  and  of  household  industry. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  experience  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  these 
substitutes  for  supplies  heretofore  obtained  by  foreign  commerce,  that  in  a 
national  view  the  change  is  justly  regarded  as  of  itself  more  than  a  recom- 
pense for  those  privations  and  losses  resulting  from  foreign  injustice  which 
furnished  the  general  impulse  required  for  its  accomplishment.  How  far 
it  may  be  expedient  to  guard  the  infancy  of  this  improvement  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  le^r  by  regulations  of  the  commercial  tariff,  is  a  subject  which 
can  not  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  your  patriotic  reflections. 

It  will  rest  with  the  consideration  of  Congress,  also,  whether  a  provi- 
dent as  well  as  fair  encouragement  would  not  be  given  to  our  navigation 
by  such  regulations  as  would  place  it  on  a  level  of  competition  wim  for- 
eign vessels,  particularly  in  transporting  the  important  and  bulky  produc- 
tions of  our  own  soil.  The  failure  of  equality  and  reciprocity  in  the  ex- 
isting regulations  on  this  subject  operates  in  our  ports  as  a  premium  to 
foreign  competitors  ;  and  the  inconvenience  must  increase  as  these  may 
be  multiplied,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  by  the  more  than  coun- 
tervailing encouragements  now  given  them  by  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries. 

While  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a  well-instructed  people  alone  can 
be  permanently  a  free  people,  and  while  it  is  evident  that  Uie  means  of 
diflfusing  and  improving  useful  knowledge  form  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  expenditures  for  national  purposes,  I  can  not  presume  it  to  be  unsea- 
sonable to  invite  your  attention  to  the  advantages  of  superadding  to  the 
means  of  education  provided  by  the  several  states  a  seminary  of  learning 
instituted  by  the  national  legislature,  within  the  limits  of  their  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  the  expense  of  which  might  be  defrayed  or  reimbursed  out  of 
the  vacant  groimds  which  have  accrued  to  the  nation  within  those  limits. 

Such  an  institution,  though  local  in  its  legal  character,  would  be  univer- 
sal in  its  beneficial  eflects.  By  enlightening  the  opinions,  by  expanding 
the  patriotism,  and  by  assimilating  the  principles,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
manners  of  those  who  might  resort  to  this  temple  of  science,  to  be  redis- 
tributed in  due  time  through  every  part  of  the  community,  sources  of  jeal- 
ousy and  prejudice  would  be  diminished,  the  features  of  national  character 
would  be  multiplied,  and  greater  extent  given  to  social  harmony.  But 
above  all,  a  well-constituted  seminary,  in  the  centre  of  the  nation,  is 
recommended  by  the  consideration  that  the  additional  instruction  emana- 
ting from  it  would  contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than 
to  adorn  the  structure  of  our  free  and  happy  system  of  government. 

Among  the  commercial  abuses  still  committed  under  the  American  flag, 
and  leaving  in  force  my  former  reference  to  that  subject,  it  appears  that 
American  citizens  are  instrumental  in  carrying  on  a  traflic  in  enslaved 
Africans,  equally  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  in  defiance  of 
those  of  their  own  country.  The  same  just  and  benevolent  motives  which 
produced  the  interdiction  in  force  against  this  criminal  conduct  will  doubt- 
less be  felt  by  Congress  in  devising  further  means  of  suppressing  the  evil. 

In  the  midst  of  uncertainties  necessarily  connected  with  the  great  in- 
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torosis  of  ihe  Tnitod  Stales,  pnideoce  requires  a  coDtinnance  of  onr  de- 
IViisivc  and  prpcautionarj'  arrange menU.  The  secretary  of  war  and  tho 
si^cri'iar}'  of  tliu  navy  will  submit  the  statements  and  estinrntas  which  may 
aid  (.'oiiip'OK.s  ill  tlifir  ensuing  provisions  for  the  laud  and  naval  forces. 
Tlii^  stuTuitii'nis  iif  i])o  latter  will  include  a  view  of  the  transfers  of  appro- 
priiiiions  in  the  naval  cxpcndiluics,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  were 
niadf^. 

Tlic  rnrtifir.iiionH  for  the  defence  of  our  maritime  frontier  haTe  been 
proseciiifil  aeeonliiig  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  1B08.  The  works,  with 
sonn'  cxicpiiiins,  aro  completed  and  furnished  with  ordnance.  Those  for 
the  scciiriiy  ot  ilic  city  of  New  York,  though  far  advanced  toward  com- 
plerion.  will  riqiari'  a  further  lime  and  appropriation.  This  is  the  caaa 
Willi  a  fi'w  otiicrs,  I'ithcrnot  completed  or  in  need  of  repairs. 

Tlir  iiiLprdvi'tiK'jiis  in  quality  and  quantity,  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
canuiiii  anil  small  arms,  both  at  the  public  armories  and  private  factories, 
warrant  adiliiinual  confidence  in  ihe  competency  of  these  resources  for 
snppiyiiif'  ilu'  puhjii-  exigencies. 

These  pri'par^iiionR  for  arming  the  militia  having  thus  far  provided  for 
one  of  tilt!  «!)]rris  cnntcniplalcd  by  the  power  vested  in  Congress  with 
respiTt  lo  iliat  {;rrat  bulwark  of  the  public  safety,  it  is  for  their  considera- 
(ion  whether  furtlier  prorisions  are  not  requisite  for  the  other  contemplated 
objects  of  organinaiion  and  discipline.  To  give  to  this  great  mass  of 
phywii.al  ami  iiuiral  force  the  cfliciency  which  it  merits,  and  is  capable  of 
re c fix- ins;,  il  is  indispensable  thai  ihi'v  nhonlil  be  instnicted  and  practised 
in  the  nilfs  by  wliicli  tlicy  are  to  b.^  'jronTned.  Toward  an  accomplish- 
ment of  this  iiiijMirtanl  work,  I  reronimeiid  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress the  expedieiiey  of  inslitnlinj;  a  system  which  shall  in  iho  first  in- 
ml  for  a  given  lime,  c 
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against  external  danger  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  internal  safety.  In 
no  other  way,  probably,  can  a  provision  of  equal  efficacy  for  the  public 
defence  be  made  at  so  little  expense,  or  more  consistently  with  the  public 
liberty. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
September  last  (and  amounting  to  more  than  eight  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollars),  hare  exceeded  the  current  expenses  of  government,  including  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
principal,  a  loan,  as  authorized  by  law,  had  been  negotiated  to  that  amount, 
but  has  since  been  reduced  to  two  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand doUars  ;  the  reduction  being  permitted  by  the  state  of  the  treasury, 
in  which  there  will  be  a  balance  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  esti- 
mated at  two  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  probable  receipts  of  the  next 
year,  and  other  details,  I  refer  to  statements  which  will  be  transmitted 
firom  the  treasury,  and  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  what  further  provis- 
ions may  be  necessary  for  the  ensuing  years. 

Reserving  for  ftiture  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  session  whatever 
other  communications  may  claim  your  attention,  I  close  the  present  by  ex- 
pressing my  reliance,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  on  the  judg- 
ment and  patriotism  which  will  guide  your  measures,  at  a  period  particu- 
larly calling  for  united  councils  and  inflexible  exertions  for  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  and  by  assuring  you  of  the  fidelity  and  alacrity  with  which 
my  co-operation  will  be  aflforded. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  21,  1811. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

Having  examined  and  considered  the  bill,  entitled,  "  An  act  incorpora- 
ting the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  I  now  return  the  bill  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  which  it  originated,  with  the  following  objections : — 

Because  the  bill  exceeds  the  rightful  authority  to  which  governments 
are  limited,  by  the  essential  distinction  between  civil  and  religious  func- 
tions, and  violates,  in  particular,  the  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  declares,  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
a  religious  establishment."  The  bill  enacts  into,  and  establishes  by  law, 
sundry  rules  and  proceedings  relative  piurely  to  the  organization  and  polity 
of  the  church  incorporated,  and  comprehending  even  the  election  and  re- 
moval of  the  minister  of  the  same  ;  so  that  no  change  could  be  made 
therein  by  the  particular  society,  or  by  the  general  church  of  which  it  is 
a  member,  and  whose  authority  it  recognises.  This  particular  church, 
therefore,  would  so  far  be  a  religious  establishment  by  law ;  a  legal  force 
and  sanction  being  given  to  certain  articles  in  her  constitution  and  admin- 
istration. Nor  can  it  be  considered,  that  the  articles  thus  established  are 
to  be  taken  as  the  descriptive  criteria  only  of  the  corporate  identity  of  the 
society,  inasmuch  as  this  identity  must  depend  upon  other  characteristics ; 
as  the  regulations  established  are  generally  unessential,  and  alterable  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  canons,  by  which  churches  of  that  denom- 
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ination  govern  ibcmselTes ;  nnd  as  the  iDJunclioos  and  prohibhions  e 
taincd  in  tbo  regulations,  would  bo  einforced  by  the  general  consequencoi 
applicable  lo  a.  violation  of  them  according  to  the  local  law. 

Because  the  bill  vests  in  the  said  incorporated  church,  an  authoriiT  M 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the  education  of  the  poor  childrea  J 
of  the  Slime  ;  an  authority  which  being  altogether  superfluous,  if  the  pni*  J 
vision  is  to  be  ihe  result  of  pious  charily,  would  be  a  precedent  for  Gfifiil^.  J 
to  religious  aocieiies  as  such,  a  legal  agency  in  carrying  into  effect  a  pok*  I 
lie  and  civil  duty. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Febrdaht  28,  1811. 

To  the  House  of  Representativea  of  the  United  States. ■ — 

Haviso  examined  and  considered  the  bill,  entitled,  "An  act  for  (be  r»*^ 
lief  of  Richard  Terrin,  William  Coleman,  Edwin  Lewis,  Samuel  Mima,  I 
Joseph  Wilson,  and  the  Baptist  church  at  Salem  meeting-house,  in  th»  1 
Mississippi  territory,"  [  now  return  the  same  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  which  it  originated,  with  the  following  objection  : — 

Because  the  bill,  in  reserving  a  certain  parcel  of  land  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  use  of  the  said  Baptist  cburcli,  comprises  a  principle  and 
precedent  for  the  appropriation  of  fundi  of  the  Uniled  States,  for  llie  use 
and  support  of  religious  societies  ;  contrary  to  the  article  of  Uie  constitu- 
tion which  declares  that "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  reapecting  a  leligioui 
establishment." 
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edicts  of  France,  as  officially  made  known  to  the  British  govemnient,  was 
denied  to  have  taken  place,  it  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  repeal 
of  the  British  orders  that  commerce  should  be  restored  to  a  footing  that 
would  admit  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  when 
owned  by  neutrals,  into  markets  shut  against  them  by  her  enemy ;  the 
United  States  being  given  to  understand  that,  in  the  meantime,  a  continu- 
ance of  their  non-importation  act  would  lead  to  measures  of  retaliation. 

At  a  later  date,  it  has  indeed  appeared  that  a  communication  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  of  fresh  evidence  of  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees 
against  our  neutral  trade  was  followed  by  an  intimation  that  it  had.  been 
transmitted  to  the  British  plenipotentiary  here  in  order  that  it  might  re- 
ceive full  consideration  in  the  depending  discussions.  This  communica- 
tion appears  not  to  have  been  received ;  but  the  transmission  of  it  hither, 
instead  of  founding  on  it  an  actual  repeal  of  the  orders,  or  assurances  that 
the  repeal  would  ensue,  will  not  permit  us  to  rely  on  any  effective  change 
in  the  British  cabinet.  To  be  ready  to  meet  with  cordiality  satisfactory 
proofs  of  such  a  change,  and  to  proceed  in  the  meantime  in  adapting  our 
measures  to  the  views  which  have  been  disclosed  through  that  minister, 
will  best  consult  our  whole  duty. 

In  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  those  disclosures,  indemnity  and  redress  for 
other  wrongs  have  continued  to  be  withheld,  and  our  coasts  and  the 
mouths  of  our  harbors  have  again  witnessed  scenes  not  less  derogatory  to 
the  dearest  of  our  national  rights  than  vexatious  to  the  regular  course  of 
our  trade. 

Among  the  occurrences  produced  by  the  conduct  of  British  ships-of-war 
hovering  on  our  coasts,  was  an  encounter  between  one  of  them  and  the 
Amercan  frigate  commanded  by  Captain  Rodgers,  rendered  unavoidable  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  by  a  fire  commenced  without  cause  by  the  former, 
whose  commander  is  therefore  alone  chargeable  with  the  blood  unfortu- 
nately shed  in  maintaining  the  honor  of  the  American  flag.  The  proceed- 
ings of  a  court  of  inquiry  requested  by  Captain  Rodgers  are  communicated, 
together  with  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  occurrence  between  the 
secretary  of  state  and  his  Britannic  majesty's  envoy.  To  these  are  added 
the  several  correspondences  which  have  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  Brit- 
ish orders  in  council,  and  to  both,  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  Flor- 
idas,  in  which  Congress  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  interposition 
which  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  thought  proper  to  make 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States. 

The  justness  and  fairness  which  have  been  evinced  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  toward  France,  both  before  and  since  the  revocation  of  her 
decrees,  authorized  an  expectation  that  her  government  would  have  follow- 
ed up  that  measure  by  all  such  others  as  were  due  to  our  reasonable 
claims,  as  well  as  dictated  by  its  amicable  professions.  No  proof,  how- 
ever, is  yet  given  of  an  intention  to  repair  the  other  wrongs  done  to  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount  of  American 
property  seized  and  condemned  under  edicts  which,  though  not  affecting 
our  neutral  relations,  and  therefore  not  entering  into  questions  between 
the  United  States  and  other  belligerents,  were  nevertheless  founded  in 
such  unjust  principles  that  the  reparation  ought  to  have  been  prompt  and 
ample. 

In  addition  to  this  and  other  demands  of  strict  right  on  that  nation,  the 
United  States  have  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rigorous  and 
unexpected  restrictions  to  which  their  trade  with  the  French  dominions 
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has  been  subjccled,  and  wliich,  if  dqe  discontinued,  will  requiie  M  esM  I 
corresponding  resiriciioos  on  iinportaiiona  froin  Frence  into  ifae  Uoitel  ^ 
Slates. 

On  all  those  subjects  our  minister  plenipotentiary,  lately  sent  to  PaniL  I 
has  carried  with  him  the  iiecesaary  inalniclions,  the  result  of  which  will  l 
bs  communicaled  lo  you,  and,  by  ascertaining  the  ulterior  policy  of  tli 
French  government  toward  the  United  Stales,  will  enable  you  to  adapt  1 
it  that  of  the  United  States  toward  France. 

Our  niher  foreign  relations  remain  wilhonl  unfavorable  changes.  With 
Rusaia  they  arc  on  the  best  fooling  of  frienilsbii).  The  ports  of  Swedea 
have  alfordei!  proofs  of  friendly  dispositions  toward  our  comr□)^rce  in  the 
councils  of  thai  nation  also.  And  the  information  from  our  special  luioiB* 
ter  to  Denmark  shows  that  the  mission  had  been  atlended  with  valuable 
effects  to  onr  citizens,  whose  property  had  been  so  extensively  violated 
and  endangered  by  cruisers  under  the  Danish  flag. 

Under  the  ominous  indications  which  commanded  attention,  it  became 
a  duty  to  excirt  the  means  committed  lo  the  eiccntive  department  in  pro- 
viding for  the  general  security.  The  works  of  defence  on  our  maritime 
frontier  have  accordingly  been  pifiseeuted  with  an  activity  leaving  little  to 
he  added  for  the  completion  of  the  most  impOTtain  ones ;  and  as  particu- 
larly suited  for  co-operation  in  emergencies,  n  portion  of  the  gun-boata 
have  in  particular  harbors  been  ordered  into  use.  The  shipB-of-war  be- 
fore in  cotnmiBsion,  with  the  addition  of  a  frigate,  have  been  chiefly  eni' 
ployed  as  a  cruising  guard  to  the  rights  of  our  coast ;  and  such  a  disposi- 
tion has  been  made  of  our  land  forces  as  was  thought  to  promise  the  ser- 
vices most  appropriate  and  imporlanl.  In  this  disposition  is  included  e 
force  consisiing  of  regulars  and  militia,  embodied  in  the  Indiana  territory 
and  marched  toward  our  northwestern  frontier.  This  measure  was  made 
roquisili'  by  several  murdrrs  and  depredations  committed  by  Indiana,  but 
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of  tbe  militia ;  and  for  such  a  preparation  of  the  great  hody  as  will  pro- 
portion its  usefulness  to  its  intrinsic  capacities.  Nor  can  the  occasion 
fail  to  remind  you  of  the  importance  of  those  military  seminaries  which  in 
every  event  will  form  a  valuable  and  frugal  part  of  our  military  establish- 
ment. 

The  manufacture  of  cannon  and  small  arms  has  proceeded  with  due 
success,  and  the  stock  and  resources  of  all  the  necessary  munitions  are 
adequate  to  emergencies.  It  will  not  be  inexpedient,  however,  for  Congress 
to  authorize  an  enlargement  of  them. 

Your  attention  will  of  course  be  drawn  to  such  provisions  on  the  subject 
of  our  naval  force  as  may  be  required  for  the  services  to  which  it  may  be 
best  adapted.  I  submit  to  Congress  the  seasonableness,  also,  of  an  author- 
ity to  augment  the  stock  of  such  materials  as  are  imperishable  in  their 
nature,  or  may  not  at  once  be  attainable. 

In  contemplating  the  scenes  which  distinguish  this  momentous  epoch, 
and  estimating  their  claims  to  our  attention,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
those  developing  themselves  among  the  great  communities  which  occupy 
the  southern  portion  of  our  own  hemisphere  and  extend  into  our  neighbor- 
hood. An  enlarged  philanthropy  and  an  enlighted  forecast  concur  in  im- 
posing on  the  national  councils  an  obligation  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
their  destinies ;  to  cherish  reciprocal  sentiments  of  good  will ;  to  regard 
the  progress  of  events,  and  not  to  be  unprepared  for  whatever  order  of 
things  may  be  ultimately  established. 

Under  another  aspect  of  our  situation,  the  early  attention  of  Congress 
will  be  due  to  the  expediency  of  further  guards  against  evasions  and  in- 
fractions of  our  commercial  laws.  The  practice  of  smuggling,  which  is 
odious  everywhere,  and  particularly  criminal  in  free  governments,  where, 
the  laws  being  made  by  all  for  the  good  of  all,  a  fraud  is  committed  on  every 
individual  as  weU  as  on  the  state,  attains  its  utmost  guilt  when  it  blends 
with  a  pursuit  of  ignominious  gain  a  treacherous  subserviency,  in  the  trans- 
gressors, to  a  foreign  policy  adverse  to  that  of  their  own  country.  It  is 
then  that  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  public  should  be  enabled  to  mani- 
fest itself  through  the  regular  animadversions  of  the  most  competent  laws. 

To  secure  greater  respect  to  our  mercantile  flag,  and  to  the  honest  in- 
terest which  it  covers,  it  is  expedient  also  that  it  be  made  punishable  in 
our  citizens  to  accept  licenses  from  foreign  governments  for  a  trade  un- 
lawfully interdicted  by  them  to  other  American  citizens,  or  to  trade  under 
false  colors  or  papers  of  any  sort. 

A  prohibition  is  equally  called  for  against  the  acceptance  by  our  citi- 
zens of  special  licenses  to  be  used  in  a  trade  with  the  United  States  ;  and 
against  the  admission  into  particular  ports  of  the  United  States  of  vessels 
from  foreign  countries  authorized  to  trade  with  particular  ports  only. 

Although  other  subjects  will  press  more  immediately  on  your  delibera- 
tions, a  portion  of  them  can  not  but  be  well  bestowed  on  the  just  and  sound 
policy  of  securing  to  our  manufactures  the  success  they  have  attained, 
and  are  still  attaining,  in  some  degree,  under  the  impulse  of  causes  not 
permanent ;  and  to  our  navigation  the  fair  extent  of  which  is  at  present 
abridged  by  the  unequal  regulations  of  foreign  governments. 

Besides  the  reasonableness  of  saving  our  manufactures  from  sacrifices 
which  a  change  of  circumstances  might  bring  on  them,  the  national  interest 
requires  that,  with  respect  to  such  articles  at  least  as  belong  to  our  de- 
fence and  our  primary  wants,  we  should  not  be  left  in  unnecessary  de- 
pendence on  external  supplies.    And  while  foreign  governments  adhere 
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10  ihe  Fxitiiing  discrimination  in  iheir  ports  aguinsi  out  uavifj^tiun,  anil 
(■quality  or  leaser  discrimi nation  is  t>njo}'0d  \/y  ihulr  uuvi^liuu  in  mtt 
ports,  the  effect  can  not  b«  uiisiakeD,  because  il  hm  lieeii  senously  fell  hf- 
our  shipping  inierf^sis ;  aud  in  proporliou  at  this  lakes  place,  iIih  advao* 
tiLguB  of  an  independent  conveyanco  of  our  products  to  foreign  maikoU, 
and  of  a  growiiig  body  of  mariners  trained  by  their  occupations  for  di* 
service  of  their  country  in  times  of  danger,  must  bo  diminish<^d. 

The  receipts  iuto  the  treasury  during  the  yr-.nr  coding  on  the  30ih  of 
September  biM  have  exceeded  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  tuid 
liuve  i'[i:ib1i-d  us  to  defray  the  current  expenseit,  including  the  inieresl  on 
till!  pu))lK'  debt,  and  to  reimburse  more  than  five  miUions  of  dollars  of  the 
jiriijcipiil,  wii)tuui  recurring  to  the  loan  auihoriKed  by  the  act  of  the  lut 
session.  The  tt>mporary  loan  obtained  iu  the  latter  end  of  the  yi 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  leu  has  alao  been  reimbursed,  and  is 
eluded  in  thai  amount. 

The  decrease  of  rerenue  arising  from  the  situation  of  our  coinmorM 
and  the  cxtraordiuary  eipenses  which  have  and  may  become  necesaaiy) 
must  be  taken  into  view,  in  making  commensurate  provisions  for  the  on' 
suing  year.  And  I  recommend  to  your  consideration  llie  propriety  of  in* 
suring  a  sufEcteticy  of  annual  revenue,  at  least  to  defray  iLe  ordinary  «p 
penses  of  govemnicnt,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  in- 
eluding  that  on  new  loans  which  may  be  authorized. 

I  can  not  close  this  communication  without  expressing  my  deep  sense 
of  the  crisis  in  which  you  are  assembled,  my  conlidenee  in  a  wise  and 
honorable  result  to  your  deUberaliona,  and  assurances  of  the  faithful  zeal 
with  which  my  co-operating  duties  will  bo  discharged ;  invoking  at  iha 
same  ticiio  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  beloved  country,  and  on  all  the 
meacLs  that  may  be  employed  in  vindicating  its  rights  and  advancing  its 
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The  families  of  those  brave  and  patriotic  citizens,  who  have  fallen  in 
Jiis  severe  conflict,  will  doubtless  engage  the  favorable  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
December  23,  1811. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  communicate  to  Congress  copies  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York  relating  to  a  canal  from  the  great  lakes  to  Hudson  river.  In  making 
the  communication,  I  consult  the  respect  due  to  that  state,  in  whose  be- 
half the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  have  placed  it  in  my  hands 
for  the  purpose. 

The  utility  of  canal  navigation  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  no  less 
certain  that  scarcely  any  country  offers  more  extensive  opportimities  for 
that  branch  of  improvements  than  the  United  States,  and  none,  perhaps, 
inducements  equally  persuasive  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The  particu- 
lar undertaking  contemplated  by  the  state  of  New  York,  which  marks  an 
honorable  spirit  of  enterprise  and  comprises  objects  of  national  as  weU 
as  more  limited  importance,  will  recall  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
signal  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  United  States  from  a  general  sys- 
tem of  internal  communication  and  conveyance,  and  suggest  to  their  con- 
sideration whatever  steps  may  be  proper  on  their  part  toward  its  intro- 
duction and  accomplishment.  As  some  of  those  advantages  have  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  arrangements  and  exertions  for  the  general 
security,  it  is  at  a  period  calling  for  these  that  the  merits  of  such  a  sys- 
tem will  be  seen  in  the  strongest  lights. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  9,  1812. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  LAY  before  Congress  copies  of  certain  documents  which  remain  in  the 
department  of  state.  They  prove  that  at  a  recent  period,  while  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  sustained  by  them,  ceased  not  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  peace  and  neutrality  toward  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
midst  of  amicable  professions  and  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  through  its  public  minister  here,  a  secret  agent  of  that  gov- 
ernment was  employed  in  certain  states,  more  especially  at  the  seat  of 
government  in  Massachusetts,  in  fomenting  disaffection  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  nation,  and  in  intrigues  with  the  disaffected,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  resistance  to  the  laws,  and  eventually,  in  concert 
with  a  British  force,  of  destroying  the  Union  and  forming  the  eastern  part 
thereof  into  a  political  coimexion  with  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  which  the  discovery  of  such  a  procedure  ought 
to  have  on  the  public  coimcils,  it  will  not  fail  to  render  more  dear  to  Uie 


which,  nudar    Kll 


hearts  of  all  gooi]  citizens  that  happy  union  of  ihese  Ktaton,  which,  nudar 
DivitiQ  Provide uot,  ia  the  guuant«e  of  theii  hbertioH,  th«u  safety,  ihtii 
trantiuillily,  and  their  proaperiiy. 


CONFIDENTIAL    MESSAGE. 

April  1.  1812. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  llvpresentaiioet  of  Oie  United  SlaUi: — 

CoNHiDERiNO  it  as  «'ipedieDt,  under  existing  cirounulonces  anil  pros- 
pects, that  a  gpiieral  embargo  bo  laid  On  all  vessels  nOW  ill  pon,  or  here- 
sfter  arriving,  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  [  reconimeml  4k  bnneiliult:  ]iu- 
sage  of  a  law  to  that  etTect. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
April  3,  1813. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statta : — 

Having  examined  and  considered  the  bill,  entitled,  "  An  act  providing 
for  the  trial  of  causes  pending  in  the  respective  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  cases  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  judges  thereof," 
wliith  bill  was  presented  to  me  oa  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  past,  I  now 
return  ihc  same  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which  it  orisinated, 
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Because,  by  referring  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  questions  of 
disability  in  the  district  judges,  and  of  the  unreasonableness  of  delaying 
die  suits  or  cases  pending  in  the  district  courts,  and  leaving  it  with  him 
in  such  cases  to  require  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  perform  ad- 
ditional services,  the  bill  introduces  an  unsuitable  relation  of  members  of 
the  judiciary  department  to  a  discretionary  authority  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
April  20,  1812. 

To  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  unexampled  increase  and  expanding  inter- 
ests of  the  American  nation,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  free  institu- 
tions and  just  laws,  has  been  a  corresponding  accumulation  of  duties  of 
the  several  departments  of  the  government ;  and  this  has  been  necessarily 
the  greater  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  state  of  our  foreign  relations, 
and  the  connexion  of  these  with  our  internal  administration. 

The  extensive  and  multiplied  preparations,  into  which  the  United  States 
are  at  length  driven  for  maintaining  their  violated  rights,  have  caused  this 
augmentation  of  business  to  press  on  the  department  of  war,  particularly, 
with  a  weight  disproportionate  to  the  powers  of  any  single  oflicer,  with 
no  other  aids  than  are  authorized  by  existing  laws.  With  a  view  to 
a  more  adequate  arrangement  for  the  essential  objects  of  that  depart- 
ment, I  recommend  to  an  early  consideration  of  Congress  a  provision  for 
^o  subordinate  appointments  therein  ;  with  such  compensations  annexed 
as  may  be  reasonably  expected  by  citizens  duly  qualified  for  the  impor- 
tant functions  which  may  be  properly  assigned  to  them. 


CONFIDENTIAL    MESSAGE. 

June  1,  1812. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  to  Congrcss  certain  documents,  being  a  continuation  of 
those  heretofore  laid  before  them  on  the  subject  of  our  aflairs  with  Great 
Britain. 

Without  going  back  beyond  the  renewal,  in  1803,  of  the  war  in  which 
Great  Britain  is  engaged,  and  omitting  unrepaired  wrongs  of  inferior  mag- 
nitude, the  conduct  of  our  government  presents  a  series  of  acts  hostile  to 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  and  neutral  nation. 

British  cruisers  have  been  in  the  continued  practice  of  violating  the 
American  flag  on  the  great  highway  of  nations,  and  seizing  and  carrying 
ofl*  persons  sailing  under  it ;  not  in  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right 
founded  on  the  law  of  nations  against  an  enemy,  but  of  a  municipal  pre- 
rogative over  British  subjects.  British  jurisdiction  is  thus  extended  to 
neutral  vessels  in  a  situation  where  no  laws  can  operate  but  the  law  of  na- 
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lions  anil  ihe  liiwa  of  ihfl  country  to  which  ihe  vcsicls  belong,  mod  a  mJ& 
redress  is  aaaumed,  which,  if  Urilish  tfubj^cU  wcro  wrongfully  delainwl 
luid  alone  conuenied,  is  that  substiiuiion  of  farce  ibr  a  resort  to  the  n- 
sponslble  sovereign  which  falls  within  (he  definition  of  war.  Could  ths 
Bf'tzure  of  British  subjects  in  such  cases  be  regarded  ss  within  the  ex«v 
CISC  of  3  belligerent  ci^t,  the  acknowledged  laws  of  war,  which  forbida 
an  article  of  captured  property  to  be  adjudged  without  n  regulax  inveatig&- 
tioii  before  a  coinpeienl  tribunal,  would  imperiously  demand  the  fairest 
trial  wluTB  the  sacred  rights  of  persons  wero  at  issoe.  In  place  of  such 
a  trial,  these  rights  are  subjected  l«  the  will  of  every  petty  commander. 

Tlw  practice,  hence,  is  so  far  from  alTectiug  British  subjticts  alone,  thST' 
under  tlie  pretext  of  searching  for  these,  thousands  of  American  citizen*,  ' 
under  tbe  safeguard  of  national  law  and  of  ibcir  national  Sag.  have  been 
torn  from  their  countrj-  and  everything  dear  to  ihom ;  huvo  been  dragg«A 
on  board  of  aliips-of-war  of  &  foreign  nation  and  Mipoaod,  nndftr  tlie  eov«^ 
ities  of  iheir  discipline,  to  he  exiled  to  the  most  distant  and  deadly  cliiDM^ , 
10  risk  their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their  oppressora,  and  lo  be  the  niclso*' 
choly  iiistnimi'Tits  of  taking  away  those  of  their  own  brethren. 

Against  this  crjing  enormity  which  Great  Britniu  wotdd  be  so  promgl', 
''  lU'd  against  herself,  the  United  Siaies  have  in  vain  o]^ 

I'  ~  and  expoBlidations,  and  that  no  proof  might  bs 
liiiry  disposition,  and  no  pretext  left  for  a  continuisnce 
..^li  government  was  fonnaily  assured  of  the  readiness 
-  Ill  I  iiUT  into  arrangements  such  as  couM  not  be*  re- 
ry  of  Qriiiiib  subjects  were  the  real  and  the  sole  object. 
1  passed  without  eSecl. 

have  been  in  the  practice  also  of  violating  the  Hghta 
:onsts.     They  hover  over  and  harass  our  entering  and 


hau,i..l 


The^ 

I!ritif.h 
and  peace  of 
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mmilded  and  managed  as  might  best  suit  its  political  views,  its  commer- 
cial jealousies,  or  Sie  avidity  of  British  cruisers. 

To  our  remonstrances  against  the  complicated  and  transcendent  injus- 
tice of  this  innovation,  the  first  reply  was,  that  the  orders  were  reluctantly 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  as  a  necessary  retaliation  on  decrees  of  her  en- 
emy proclaiming  a  general  blockade  of  the  British  isles,  at  a  time  when 
the  naval  force  of  that  enemy  dared  not  to  issue  frohi  his  own  ports.  She 
was  reminded  without  effect,  that  her  own  prior  blockades,  unsupported 
by  an  adequate  naval  force  actually  applied  and  continued,  were  a  bar  to 
this  plea ;  that  executed  edicts  against  millions  of  our  property  could  not 
be  retaliation  on  edicts  confessedly  impossible  to  be  executed  ;  that  retal- 
iation, to  be  just  should  fall  on  the  party  setting  the  guilty  example,  not 
on  an  innocent  party  which  was  not  even  chargeable  with  an  acquies- 
cence in  it. 

When  deprived  of  this  flimsy  veil  for  a  prohibition  of  our  trade  with 
her  enemy,  by  the  repeal  of  his  prohibition  of  our  trade  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, her  cabinet,  instead  of  a  corresponding  repeal,  or  a  practical  discon- 
tinuance of  its  orders,  formally  avowed  a  determination  to  persist  in  them 
against  the  United  States,  until  the  markets  of  her  enemy  should  be  laid 
open  to  British  products,  thus  asserting  an  obligation  on  a  neutral  power 
to  require  one  belligerent  to  encourage  by  its  internal  regulations  the 
trade  of  another  belligerent,  contradicting  her  own  practice  toward  all  na- 
tions, in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  betraying  the  insincerity  of  those 
professions  which  inculcated  a  belief  that,  having  resorted  to  her  orders 
with  regret,  she  was  anxious  to  find  an  occasion  for  putting  an  end  to  them. 

Abandoning  still  more  ail  respect  for  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  its  own  consistency,  the  British  government  now  demands, 
as  pre-requisites  to  a  repeal  of  its  orders  as  they  relate  to  the  United 
States,  that  a  formality  should  be  observed  in  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  nowise  necessary  to  their  termination,  nor  exemplified  by  British 
usage  ;  and  that  the  French  repeal,  besides  including  that  portion  of  the 
decrees  which  operate  within  a  territorial  jurisdiction  as  well  as  that 
which  operates  on  the  high  seas  against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  should  not  be  a  single  and  special  repeal  in  relation  to  the  United 
States,  but  should  be  extended  to  whatever  other  neutral  nations,  uncon- 
nected with  them,  may  be  affected  by  those  decrees.  And  as  an  addi- 
tional insult  they  are  called  on  for  a  formal  disavowal  of  conditions  and 
pretensions  advanced  by  the  French  government,  for  which  the  United 
States  are  so  far  from  having  made  themselves  responsible,  that,  in  official 
explanations  which  have  been  published  to  the  world,  and  in  a  correspond- 
ence of  the  American  minister  at  London  with  the  British  minister  of 
foreign  afiairs,  such  a  responsibility  was  explicitly  and  emphatically  dis- 
claimed. 

It  has  become,  indeed,  sufficiently  certain,  that  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  sacrificed,  not  as  interfering  with  the  belligerent 
rights  of  Great  Britain  ;  not  as  supplying  the  wants  of  her  enemies,  which 
she  herself  supplies ;  but  as  interfering  with  the  monopoly  which  she 
covets  for  her  own  commerce  and  navigation.  She  carries  on  a  war 
against  the  lawful  commerce  of  a  friend  that  she  may  the  better  carry  on 
a  commerce  with  an  enemy — a  commerce  polluted  by  the  forgeries  and 
perjuries  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  only  passports  by  which  it  can 
succeed. 

Anxious  to  make  every  experiment  short  of  the  last  resort  of  injured 
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[aii's  have  wiililicld  from  Groat  Briuin,  under  bqc- 

iliM  benefits  uf  a  free  iiiturcourHe  with  her  market, 
il<i  mit  liul  outweigh  the  profits  accruing  from  her 
iitiiTce  with  otlici  nations.     And  to  entitle  these  ex- 

I'liviinililu  CO nsiJv ration,  they  were  so  framed  aa  to 
r  :iilvi;rsar}-  uuikT  iho  oxclusive  opcrstioo  of  ihera. 
(.'iivcriiiiinii  has  hecii  equally  inflexible,  as  if  willing 

I'VLTV  Nort  rather  iliaii  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  jus- 
rrrors  of  a  false  pride.     Nay,  so  far  were  the  at- 

ri-oiiiit  the  nttnchincnt  of  the  British  cabinet  to  its 
nctived  cverj-  encouragement  wiihia  the  corape- 
ich  of  OUT  (Tovenmient  to  expect  that  a  repeal 
'i^en  the  United    Stales    and 


«-J  by  , 


■dills  shoidd  also  be  repealed. 

icing  for  evi^r  iho  plea  of  a  disposition  ii 

in  those  edicts,  originally  the  sole  pie 


U'd  of  a  pre-dctermination  of  the  British  govem- 
ils  orders,  it  niight  be  found  in  the  correspond- 
tii]Httentiar}-  of  the  United  States,  at  London,  and 
foreign  affairs  in  1610,  on  tlic  question  whether 
(Jii,  WiiH  considered  as  in  force  or  as  not  in  force. 
ihal  iIjc  I'reni'h  govennnetit,  which  urged  this 
of  its  llerliii  iletree,  wiis  willing  in  the  event  of 
II  d.Tr.'e;  wdifli  lieiiig  foll.iwed  bv  alternate  R- 
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The  prospect,  however,  quickly  vanished.  The  whole  proceeding  was 
disavowed  by  the  British  government,  without  any  explanations  which 
could  at  that  time  repress  Uie  belief  that  the  disavowal  proceeded  from 
a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  commercial  rights  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  has  since  come  into  proof  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  public  minister  was  holding  the  language  of  friendship,  and  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  negotiation  with  which  he  was  charged, 
a  secret  agent  of  his  government  was  employed  in  intrigues,  having  for 
their  object  a  subversion  of  our  government  and  a  dismemberment  of  our 
hxppY  union.  » 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United  States, 
our  attention  is  necessarily  drawn  to  the  warfare  just  renewed  by  the  sav- 
ages on  one  of  our  extensive  frontiers — a  warfare  which  is  known  to 
spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  to  be  distinguished  by  features  peculiarly 
shocking  to  humanity.  It  is  difficult  to  accounrfor  the  activity  and  com- 
binations which  have  been  for  some  time  developing  themselves  among 
tribes  in  constant  intercourse  with  British  traders  and  garrisons,  without 
connecting  their  hostility  with  that  influence,  and  without  recollecting  the 
authenticated  examples  of  such  interpositions  heretofore  furnished  by  the 
officers  and  agents  of  that  government. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  of  injuries  and  indignities  which  have  been  heaped 
on  our  country ;  and  such  the  crisis  which  its  unexampled  forbearance  and 
conciliatory  efforts  have  not  been  able  to  avert.  It  might  at  least  have 
been  expected  that  an  enlightened  nation,  if  less  urged  by  moral  obliga- 
tions or  invited  by  friendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  found,  in  its  true  interest  alone,  a  sufficient  motive  to  respect 
their  rights  and  their  tranquillity  on  the  high  seas  ;  that  an  enlarged  pol- 
icy would  have  favored  that  free  and  general  circulation  of  commerce  in 
which. the  British  nation  is  at  all  times  interested,  and  which  in  times  of 
war  is  the  best  alleviation  of  its  calamities  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  other 
belligerents  ;  and  more  especially  that  the  British  cabinet  would  not,  for 
the  sake  of  a  precarious  and  surreptitious  intercourse  with  hostile  markets, 
have  persevered  in  a  course  of  measures  which  necessarily  put  at  hazard 
the  invaluable  market  of  a  great  and  growing  country,  disposed  to  culti- 
vate the  mutual  advantages  of  an  active  commerce. 

Other  counsels  have  prevailed.  Our  moderation  and  conciliation  have 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  encourage  perseverance  and  to  enlarge  preten- 
sions. We  behold  our  seafaring  citizens  still  the  daily  victims  of  lawless 
violence,  committed  on  the  great  and  common  highway  of  nations,  even 
within  sight  of  the  country  which  owes  them  protection.  We  behold  our 
vessels,  freighted  with  the  products  of  our  soil  and  industry,  or  returning 
with  the  honest  proceeds  of  them,  wrested  from  their  lawful  destinations, 
confiscated  by  prize  courts,  no  longer  the  organs  of  public  law,  but  the  in- 
struments of  arbitrary  edicts,  and  their  unfortunate  crews  dispersed  and 
lost,  or  forced  or  inveigled  in  British  ports  into  British  fieets,  while  ar- 
guments are  employed  in  support  of  these  aggressions,  which  have  no 
foundation  but  in  a  principle  equally  supporting  a  claim  to  regulate  our 
external  conunerce  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

We  behold,  in  fine,  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  a  state  of  war  against 
the  United  States ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  a  state  of  peace 
toward  Great  Britain. 

Whether  the  United  States  shall  continue  passive  under  these  progres- 
sive usurpations  and  these  accumulating  wrongs,  or,  opposing  force  to 


subjeci  of  our  relations  with  Franco  will  have  shown,  thai 
cation  of  hci  decrees,  as  they  violated  the  neutral  right 
Slates,  her  f^ovcminem  Ras  authorizeJ  illegal  captures  i 
and  pulilic  ships,  and  that  other  outrages  have  been  pract. 
sels  and  our  citizens.  It  will  have  been  secu,  also,  th£ 
had  been  provided,  or  satisfactorily  pledged,  for  the  exlei 
commitied  under  the  violent  and  reirospociive  orders  of  t 
emment  against  the  property  of  our  citizens  seized  within 
of  France.  1  abstain,  at  this  time,  from  recommending  ic 
lion  of  Congress  definitive  measures  with  respect  to  tha 
expectation  that  the  result  of  unclosed  discussions  beiwt 
plenipotentiary  at  Paris  and  the  French  govemmeni  will 
Congress  to  decide  with  greater  advantage  on  tlie  course  d 
the  interests,  and  the  honor  of  otir  country. 


FOURTH    ANNUAL    MESSAC 

November  4,  1B12. 

FeUovt-Cititens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represcnlaltves 
On  our  present  meeting  it  is  my  firat  duly  to  invite  your 
providential  favors  which  our  country  has  experienced  in  1 
gree  of  health  dispensed  to  its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  I 
with  which  the  earth  has  rewarded  the  labors  bestowed 
successful  cultivation  of  other  branches  of  industry,  and  in 
general  improTement  favorable  lo  the  national  prosperity,  tl 
casion  also  for  our  mutual  congratulations  and  (hankfuluess 
With  these  blessings  are  necessarily  mingled  '*^"  •»">•' 
siludes  incident  lo  the  stale  of  war  into  wliich  ..< 
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other  parts.  Brigadier-General  Hull  was  charged  with  this  provisional  ser- 
vice, having  under  his  command  a  body  of  troops  composed  of  regulars  and 
volunteers  from  the  state  of  Ohio.  Having  reached  his  destination  after 
his  knowledge  of  the  war,  and  possessing  discretionary  authority  to  act  of- 
fensively, he  passed  into  the  neighboring  territory  of  the  enemy  with  the 
prospect  of  easy  and  victorious  progress.  The  expedition,  nevertheless, 
terminated  unfortunately,  not  only  in  a  retreat  to  the  town  and  fort  of  De- 
troit, but  in  the  surrender  of  both,  and  of  the  gallant  corps  commanded  by. 
that  officer.  The  causes  of  this  painful  reverse  will  be  investigated  by 
a  military  tribunal. 

A  distinguishing  feature  in  the  operations  which  preceded  and  followed 
this  adverse  event,  is  the  use  made  by  the  enemy  of  the  merciless  sav- 
ages imder  their  influence.  While  the  benevolent  policy  of  the  United 
.States  invariably  recommended  peace  and  promoted  civilization  among 
that  wretched  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  was  making  exertions  to 
dissuade  them  from  taking  either  side  in  the  war,  the  enemy  had  not 
scrupled  to  call  to  his  aid  their  ruthless  ferocity,  armed  with  the  horrors 
of  those  instruments  of  carnage  and  torture  which  are  known  to  spare 
neither  age  nor  sex.  In  this  outrage  against  the  laws  of  honorable  war,  and 
against  the  feelings  sacred  to  humanity,  the  British  commanders  can  not 
resort  to  a  plea  of  retaliation,  for  it  is  committed  in  the  face  of  our  exam- 
ple. They  can  not  mitigate  it  by  calling  it  a  self-defence  against  men  in 
arms,  for  it  embraces  the  most  shocking  butcheries  of  defenceless  fami- 
lies. Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  they  are  not  answerable  for  the  atro- 
cities perpetrated,  since  the  savages  are  employed  with  a  knowledge,  and 
even  with  menaces,  that  their  fury  could  not  be  controlled.  Such  is  the 
spectacle  which  the  deputed  authorities  of  a  nation  boasting  its  religion 
and  morality  have  not  been  restrained  from  presenting  to  an  enlightened 
age. 

The  misfortune  at  Detroit  was  not,  however,  without  a  consoling  effect. 
It  was  followed  by  signal  proof  that  the  national  spirit  rises  according 
to  the  pressure  on  it.  The  loss  of  an  important  post,  and  the  brave  men 
surrendered  with  it,  inspired  everywhere  new  ardor  and  determination. 
In  the  states  and  districts  least  remote,  it  was  no  sooner  known,  than 
every  citizen  was  ready  to  fly  with  his  arms  at  once  to  protect  his  breth- 
ren against  the  blood-thirsty  savages  let  loose  by  the  enemy  on  an  exten- 
sive frontier,  and  to  convert  a  partial  calamity  into  a  source  of  invigorated 
efforts.  This  patriotic  zeal,  which  it  was  necessary  rather  to  limit  than 
excite,  has  embodied  an  ample  force  from  the  states  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  and  from  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  is  placed,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  regulars,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Harrison,  who  possesses  the  entire  confldence  of  his  fellow-soldiers, 
among  whom  are  citizens,  some  of  them  volunteers  in  the  ranks,  not  less 
distinguished  by  their  political  stations  than  by  their  personal  merits.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  force  is  proceeding  on  its  destination  toward  the  Mich- 
igan territory,  having  succeeded  in  relieving  an  important  frontier  post, 
and  in  several  incidental  operations  against  hostile  tribes  of  savages^ 
rendered  indispensable  by  the  subserviency  into  which  they  had  been  se- 
duced by  the  enemy — a  seduction  the  more  cruel  as  it  could  not  fail  to 
impose  a  necessity  of  precautionary  severities  against  those  who  yielded 
to  it. 

At  a  recent  date,  an  attack  was  made  on  a  post  of  the  enemy  near 
Niagara,  by  a  detachment  of  the  regular  and  other  forces  under  the  com- 


ui  i„anauu  irom  Detroit  having  been  disappointed,  meas 
ly  taken  to  provide  on  them  a  naval  force  superior  to  t 
From  the  talents  and  activity  of  the  officer  charged  with 
tiling  thai  can  be  done  may  be  expected.  Should  the  | 
admit  of  complete  Buccess,  the  progress  made  will  insi 
Davsl  aacemlency  where  it  is  eMential  to  out  pennaiieD 
coQtrul  over,  the  savages. 

AmoiiE!  the  incidents  to  the  me^iskircs  of  the  war,  I  a 
advert  to  the  refusal  of  the  jfovenwira  of  Massachusetts 
lo  furnish  the  required  detachments  of  militia  tow&rd  tl 
maritime  frontier.  The  refusal  was  founded  on  a  nove 
-exposition  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  relating  to 
correspondences  which  will  be  laid  before  you  contain 
formation  on  the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  autho: 
States  to  call  into  service  and  command  the  militia  U 
fence  can  bo  thus  frustrated,  even  in  a  state  of  decia 
course  under  apprehensions  of  invasion  preceding  war,  1 
nation  for  the  purpose  most  of  all  requiring  it,  and  that  i 
may  have  no  other  resouice  than  in  those  large  and  peim; 
tabiishments  which  are  forbidden  by  the  principles  of  i 
raent,  and  against  the  necessity  of  which  the  militia  we) 
constitutional  bulwark. 

On  the  coasts  and  on  the  ocean  the  war  had  been 
circumstances  inseparable  from  its  early  stages  could  proi 
lie  sliips  and  private  cruisers,  by  their  activity,  and,  whe 
casion.  by  their  intrepidity,  have  made  the  enemy  seiuib 
cnce  between  a  reciprocity  of  captures  and  the  long  coni 
to  their  side.  Our  trade,  with  lilile  exception,  has  sal 
ports,  having  been  mucti  favored  in  it  by  the  course  pura 
ron  of  our  frigates  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Ri 
the  instance  in  which  skill  and  bravery  were  morf  •""•!- 
those  of  the  enemy,  the  American  flag  had  an  au 
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awaiting  the  delays  of  a  fonnal  and  final  pacification ;  and  our  charge  d'af- 
faires at  London  was  at  the  same  time  authorized  to  agree  to  an  armis- 
tice founded  upon  them.  These  terms  required  that  the  orders  in  council 
should  he  repealed  as  they  affected  the  United  States,  without  a  revival 
of  blockades  violating  acknowledged  rules,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
immediate  discharge  of  American  seamen  from  British  ships,  and  a  stop 
to  impressment  from  American  ships,  with  an  understanding  that  an  ex- 
clusion of  the  seamen  of  each  nation  from  the  ships  of  the  other  should 
be  stipulated ;  and  that  the  armistice  should  be  improved  into  a  defini- 
tive and  comprehensive  adjustment  of  depending  controversies.  Although 
a  repeal  of  the  orders  susceptible  of  explanations  meeting  the  views  of 
thb  government  had  taken  place  before  this  pacific  advance  was  com- 
municated to  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  advance  was  declined,  from  an 
avowed  repugnance  to  a  suspension  of  the  practice  of  impressments 
during  the  armistice,  and  without  any  intimation  that  the  arrangement 
proposed  with  respect  to  seamen  would  be  accepted.  Whether  the  sub- 
sequent communications  from  this  government,  affording  an  occasion  for 
reconsidering  the  subject  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  viewed  in 
a  more  favorable  light  or  received  in  a  more  accommodating  spirit,  remains 
to  be  known.  It  would  be  unwise  to  relax  our  measures,  in  any  respect, 
on  a  presumption  of  such  a  result. 

The  documents  from  the  department  of  state,  which  relate  to  this  sub- 
ject, will  give  a  view  also  of  the  propositions  for  an  armistice  which  have 
been  received  here,  one  of  them  from  the  authorities  at  Halifax  and  in 
Canada,  the  other  ifrom  the  British  government  itself  through  Admiral 
Warren,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  neither  of  them  could  be  accepted. 

Our  affairs  with  France  retain  the  posture  which  they  held  at  my  last 
communications  to  you.  Notwithstanding  the  authorized  expectations  of 
an  early  as  well  as  favorable  issue  to  the  discussions  on  foot,  these  have 
been  procrastinated  to  the  latest  date.  The  only  intervening  occurrence 
meriting  attention  is  the  promulgation  of  a  French  decree  purporting  to  be 
a  definitive  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  This  proceeding, 
although  made  the  ground  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  ordere  in  council,  is 
rendered  by  the  time  and  manner  of  it  liable  to  many  objections. 

The  final  communications  from  our  special  minister  to  Denmark  afford 
further  proofs  of  the  good  effects  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  amicable  dis- 
position of  the  Danish  government.  From  Russia  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  receive  assurances  of  continued  friendship,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Sweden  also  professes  sentiments  favorable  to  the  subsisting  harmony. 

With  the  Barbary  powera,  excepting  that  of  Algiera,  our  affaira  remain 
on  the  ordinary  footing.  The  consul-general  residing  with  that  regency 
has  suddenly  and  without  cause  been  banished,  together  with  all  the 
American  citizens  found  there.  Whether  this  was  the  transitory  effect  of 
capricious  despotism  or  the  first  act  of  pre-determined  hostility  is  not 
ascertained.  Precautions  were  taken  by  the  consul  on  the  latter  suppo- 
sition. 

The  Indian  tribes  not  under  foreign  instigations  remain  at  peace,  and 
receive  the  civilizing  attentions  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  them. 

With  a  view  to  that  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to  which  our  na- 
tional faculties  are  adequate,  the  attention  of  Congress  will  be  particularly 
drawn  to  the  insufificiency  of  existing  provisions  for  filling  up  the  military 
establishment.     Such  is  the  happy  condition  of  our  country,  arising  from 


i 


vice  required  iu  this  case  is  still  less  aitraciivc  than  in 
ihniLi,'h  patrioiism  alone  has  sent  inio  the  lielJ  sume  val 
di^scription,  those  alone  who  can  atfonl  the  sacrifice  i 
expect<>(l  to  yield  to  that  impulse. 

It  will  iiiLTit  consjderaiion,  also,  wliethcr,  as  auxiliary 
our  froQtiers.  corps  may  not  bo  advauiageously  organiz 
tion  or  their  services  to  particular  districts  convenie 
vlieiher  the  local  and  occasioiial  services  of  mariners 
Boaport  towns,  under  a  similar  organizalion,  would  not 
dition  to  the  means  of  their  defence. 

I  recommend  a  provision  for  ao  increnae  of  the  gem 
amiy,  the  deticiency  of  which  has  been  illnstrated  by  th 
taDce  of  separate  commanila,  which  the  course  of  the  n 
tage  of  the  service  have  required. 

And  I  can  not  pmaa  too  strongly  on  the  earliest  alien 
latiiro  the  importance  of  ihe  re-organization  of  ihe  staff  e 
a  view  to  tender  more  distinct  and  definite  the  relations 
ties  of  ilB  several  departments.  That  there  is  room 
which  will  materially  promote  both  economy  and  succei 
tains  to  the  army  and  the  war,  is  equally  inculcated  by 
other  countries  and  by  the  experience  of  our  own, 

A  revision  of  the  militia  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  len^ 
s^Blemaiic  and  better  adapting  them  to  emergencies  of  ' 
time  particularly  desirable. 

Of  the  additional  ships  authorized  to  be  fitted  for  se 
shortly  ready  to  sail,  a  third  is  under  repair,  and  delay  v 
the  repair  of  the  residue.  Of  the  appropriations  for  the 
terials  for  ahip-buitding  the  greater  part  has  been  applied 
the  purchase  will  bo  continued  with  the  ItaJance. 

The  enterprising  spirit  which  ha«  characterized  our  n 
success,  both  in  restraining  insults  and  depredafl-"-  ""  ■ 
reprisals  on  llio  enemy,  will  not  fail  to  ri 
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tion  act  would  immediately  cease  to  operate,  and  hare  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  It  did  not  appear  proper  to  exercise,  on  unforeseen  cases 
of  such  magnitude,  the  ordinary  powers  vested  in  the  treasury  department 
to  mitigate  forfeitures,  without  previously  affording  to  Congress  aii  oppor- 
tunity of  making  on  the  subject  such  provisions  as  they  may  think  proper. 
In  their  decision  they  will  doubtless  equally  consult  what  is  due  to  equi- 
table considerations  and  to  the  public  interest. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
September  last,  have  exceeded  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  which 
have  been  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  demands  oh  the  treasury  to  that  day, 
including  a  necessary  reimbursement  of  near  three  millions  of  the  principal 
of  the  public,  debt.  In  these  receipts  is  included  a  sum  of  near  five  mil- 
lions eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  received  on  account  of  the 
loans  authorized  by  the  acts  of  the  last  session  ;  the  whole  sum  actually 
obtained  on  loans  amounts  to  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  the  residue  of 
which,  being  receivable  subsequent  to  the  30th  of  September  last,  will, 
together  with  the  current  revenue,  enable  us  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
this  year. 

The  duties  on  the  late  unexpected  importations  of  British  manufactures 
wiU  render  the  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year  more  productive  than  could 
have  been  anticipated. 

The  situation  of  our  country,  fellow-citizens,  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
though  it  abounds  in  animating  considerations,  of  which  the  view  here 
presented  of  our  pecuniary  resources  is  an  example.  With  more  than 
one  nation  we  have  serious  and  unsettled  controversies ;  and  with  one, 
powerful  in  the  means  and  habits  of  war,  we  are  at  war.  The  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  nation  are  nevertheless  equal  to  the  support  of  all  its  rights, 
and  to  carry  it  through  all  its  trials.  They  can  be  met  in  that  confidence. 
Above  all,  we  have  the  inestimable  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  war 
in  which  we  are  actually  engaged  is  a  war  neither  of  ambition  nor  of  vain 
glory ;  that  it  is  waged,  not  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  others  but  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  own  ;  hat  it  was  preceded  by  a  patience  without  ex- 
ample, under  wrongs  accumulating  without  end ;  and  that  it  was  finally 
not  declared  until  every  hope  of  averting  it  was  extinguished  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  British  sceptre  into  new  hands  clinging  to  former  councils,  and 
until  declarations  were  reiterated  to  the  last  hour,  through  the  British  en- 
voy here,  that  the  hostile  edicts  against  our  conunercial  rights  and  our 
maritime  independence  would  not  be  revoked ;  nay,  that  they  could  not 
be  revoked  without  violating  the  obligations  of  Great  Britain  to  other 
powers,  as  well  as  to  her  own  interest.  To  have  shrunk  under  such  cir- 
cumstances from  manly  resistance,  would  have  been  a  degradation  blast- 
ing our  best  and  proudest  hopes ;  it  would  have  struck  us  from  the  high 
rank  where  the  virtuous  struggles  of  our  fathers  had  placed  us,  and  have 
betrayed  the  magnificent  legacy  which  we  hold  in  trust  for  future  genera- 
tions. It  would  have  acknowledged,  that  on  the  element  which  forms 
three  fourths  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  where-  all  independent  nations 
have  equal  and  common  rights,  the  American  people  were  not  an  inde- 
pendent people,  but  colonists  and  vassals.  It  was  at  this  moment  and 
with  such  an  alternative  that  war  was  chosen.  The  nation  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  and  called  for  it.  The  appeal  was  accordingly  made,  in  a  just 
cause,  to  the  just  and  all-powerful  Being  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  chain 
of  events  and  the  destiny  of  nations.  It  remains  only,  that  faithful  to  our- 
selves, entangled  in  no  connexions  with  the  views  of  other  powers,  jand 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE 
Fbbkuart  22,  1813. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : —      • 

I  LAT  before  Congress  a  letter,  with  accompan3dng  documents,  from 
Captain  Bainbridge,  now  commanding  the  United  States  frigate  the  Consti- 
tution, reporting  his  capture  and  destruction  of  the  British  frigate  the  Java. 
The  circumstances  and  the  issue  of  this  combat  afford  another  example  of 
the  professional  skill  and  heroic  spirit  which  prevail  in  our  naval  service. 
The  signal  display  t)f  both  by  Captain  Bainbridge,  his  officers,  and  crew, 
command  the  highest  praise. 

This  being  a  second  instance  in  which  the  condition  of  the  captured 
ship,  by  rendering  it  impossible  to  get  her  into  port,  has  barred  a  conlQili- 
plated  reward  of  successful  valor,  1  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  equity  and  propriety  of  a  general  provision,  allowing  in  such 
cases,  both  past  and  future,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  value  which  would 
accrue  to  the  captors  on  the  safe  arrival  and  sale  of  the  prize. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  24,  1813. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  LAY  before  Congress  copies  of  a  proclamation  of  the  British  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  island  of  Bermuda,  which  has  appeared  under  ctrcum'- 
Btances  leaving  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  It  recites  a  British  order  in 
council  of  the  26th  of  October  last,  providing  for  the  supply  of  the  British 
West  Indies  and  other  colonial  possessions,  by  a  trade  under  special 
licenses ;  and  is  accompanied  by  a  circular  instruction  to  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, which  confines  licensed  importations  from  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  the  ports  of  the  eastern  states  exclusively. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  has  already  introduced  into  her  com- 
merce during  war,  a  system  which,  at  once  violating  the  rights  of  other 
nations  and  resting  on  a  mass  of  perjury  and  forgery  unknown  to  other 
times,  was  making  an  unfortunate  progress  in  undermining  those  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  religion  which  are  the  best  foundation  of  national 
happiness. 

The  policy  now  proclaimed  to  the  world  introduces  into  her  modes  of 
warfare  a  system  equally  distinguished  by  the  deformity  of  its  features  and 
the  depravity  of  its  character ;  having  for  its  object  to  dissolve  the  ties  of 
allegiance  and  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  in  the  adversary  nation,  and  to 
seduce  and  separate  its  component  parts  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  general  tendency  of  these  demoralizing  and  disorganizing  contri- 
vances will  be  reprobated  by  the  civilized  and  Christian  worid,  and  the 
insulting  attempt  on  the  virtue,  the  honor,  the  patriotism,  and  the  fidelity 
of  our  brethren  of  the  eastern  states,  will  not  fail  to  call,  forth  all  their  in- 
dignation and  resentment,  and  to  attach  more  and  more  all  the  states  to 
that  happy  union  and  constitution  against  which  such  insidious  and  ma- 
lignant artifices  are  directed. 
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uging  ihe  navigation  of  the  enemy. 


SECOND    INAUGURAL    ADDE 
March  4,  1813. 

About  to  add  the  solenmily  of  an  oath  lo  the  obligaiio 
second  call  to  the  atatioii  in  which  ray  country  has  beieU 
I  And,  in  the  preaeoce  of  this  asserably,  an  opportunity  of 
ing  ray  profound  sense  of  so  distinguished  a  confidence,  a 
sibility  united  with  it.  The  impressions  on  me  are  strea 
an  evidence,  that  my  faithful  endeavors  to  discharge  m' 
have  heen  favorably  estimaied  ;  and  by  a  consideration  01 
period  at  which  the  trust  has  been  renewed.  From  the 
nitude  now  belonging  to  jt,  I  Bhould  be  compelled  to  shr 
reliance  on  the  support  of  an  enlightened  and  generoiu 
less  deeply  a  conviction,  that  the  war  which  forms  so  pr 
in  our  situation,  is  stamped  with  that  justice  which  iavi 
Heaven  on  ihe  means  of  conducting  it  to  a  successful  lei 

May  we  not  cherish  this  sentiment  without  presump> 
fleet  on  the  characteristics  by  which  this  war  is  dislingi 

It  was  not  declared  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statei 
long  made  on  them,  in  reality,  though  not  in  name )  UT 
expostulations  bad  been  exhausted  ;  imtil  a  positive  de 
received  that  the  wrongs  provoliing  it  would  not  be 
until  this  appeal  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  without 
spirit  of  the  nation,  destroying  all  confidence  in  itself  i 
stitutione  ;  and  either  pecpelualiug  a  state  of  disgiacef 
gaining  by  more  costly  sacrifices,  and  more  severe  slru 
and  respect  among  independent  powers. 

On  the  issue  of  the  war  are  staked  our  national  sove 
seas,  and  security  of  an  important  class  of  -="-- m"  wlin 

■        --  .1 „  „f  oBBrv  other  cloao. 
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or  humanity,  have  been  infringed.  The  war  has  been  waged  on  our  part, 
with  scrupulous  regard  to  all  these  relations, -and  in  a  spirit  of  liberality 
which  was  never  surpassed. 

How  little  has  been  the  effect  of  this  example  on  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy ! 

They  have  retained  as  prisoners-of-war,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
not  liable  to  be  so  considered  under  the  usages  of  war. 

They  have  refused  to  consider  as  prisoners-of-war,  and  threatened  to 
punish  as  traitors  and  deserters,  persons  emigrating  without  restraint  to 
the  United  States ;  incorporated  by  naturalization  into  our  political  fam- 
ily, and  fighting  under  the  authority  of  their  adopted  country,  in  open  and 
honorable  war,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  rights  and  safety.  Such  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  a  government,  which  is  in  the  practice  of  naturalizing, 
by  thousands,  citizens  of  other  countries,  and  not  only  of  permitting,  but 
compelling  them  to  fight  its  battles  against  their  native  country. 

They  have  not,  it  is  true,  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  hatchet  and  the 
knife,  devoted  to  indiscriminate  massacre,  but  they  have  let  loose  the  sav- 
age, armed  with  these  cruel  instruments ;  have  allured  them  into  their 
service,  and  carried  them  to  battle  by  their  sides,  eager  to  glut  their  sav- 
age thirst  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished,  and  to  finish  the  work  of  tor- 
ture and  death  on  maimed  and  defenceless  captives.  And  what  was  never 
before  seen,  British  commanders  have  extorted  victory  over  the  uncon- 
querable valor  of  our  troops,  by  presenting  to  the  sympathy  of  their  chief, 
captives  awaiting  massacre  from  their  savage  associates.  And  now  we  find 
them,  in  further  contempt  of  the  honorable  modes  of  warfare,  supplying 
the  place  of  a  conquering  force  by  attempts  to  disorganize  our  political  so- 
ciety, to  dismember  our  confederated  republic.  Happily,  like  others,  these 
will  recoil  on  the  authors ;  but  they  mark  the  degenerate  councils  from 
which  they  emanate,  and  if  they  did  not  belong  to  a  series  of  unexampled 
inconsistencies,  might  excite  the  greater  wonder,  as  proceeding  from  a 
government  which  founded  the  very  war  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  en- 
gaged, against  the  disorganizing  and  insurrectional  policy  of  its  adversary. 

To  render  the  justice  of  the  war  on  our  part  the  more  conspicuous,  the 
reluctance  to  commence  it  was  followed  by  the  earliest  and  strongest  mani- 
festations of  a  disposition  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  sword  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  scabbard  before  the  enemy  was  apprized  of  the  reasonable  terms 
on  which  it  should  be  resheathed.  Still  more  precise  advances  were  re- 
peated, and  have  been  received  in  a  spirit  forbidding  every  reliance  not 
placed  on  the  military  resources  of  the  nation. 

These  resources  are  amply  sufficient  to  bring  the  war  to  an  honorable 
issue.  Our  nation  is,  in  number,  more  than  half  that  of  the  British  isles. 
It  is  composed  of  a  brave,  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and  an  independent  people. 
Our  country  abounds  in  the  necessaries,  the. arts,  and  the  comforts  of  life. 
A  general  prosperity  is  visible  in  the  public  countenance.  The  means 
employed  by  the  British  cabinet  to  undermine  it,  have  recoiled  on  them- 
selves ;  have  given  to  our  national  faculties  a  rapid  development ;  and 
draining  or  diverting  the  precious  metals  from  British  circulation  and  Brit- 
ish vaults,  have  poured  them  into  those  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  pro- 
pitious consideration,  that  an  unavoidable  war  should  have  fomid  this  sea- 
sonable facility  for  the  contributions  required  to  support  it.  When  the 
public  voice  called  for  war,  all  knew,  and  still  know,  that  without  them  it 
could  not  be  carried  on,  through  the  period  it  might  last ;  and  the  patriot- 
ism, the  good  sense,  and  the  manly  spirit  of  our  fellow-citizens,  are 


SPECIAL    SESSIO  N.— M  ESS 

May  25,  1813. 

FtliotD-Citvitns  of  Ihr,  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Representattr 
At  an  early  day  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  C 
was  formally  conununicated  IVom  his  intperial  majesty 
Russia,  of  his  modlaiion,  as  the  commou  fiietid  o(  the  I 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  peace  bet« 
high  character  of  the  emperor  Alexander  being  a  .satisf 
the  sincerity  and  impartiality  of  his  offer,  ii  was  immei 
and  aa  a  further  proof  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  t; 
to  meet  their  adreraary  to  honorable  experiments  for  ten 
it  was  determined  to  avoid  intermediate  delays,  incident  i 
(he  parties,  by  a  detSnitiTe  provision  for  the  contemph 
Three  of  our  eminent  citizens  were  accordingly  conimif 
requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  pors 
like  powers  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  at 
enter  into  such  conventional  regulations  of  the  commei 
two  comitriea  as  may  be  mutually  advantageous.  The 
were  in  the  United  Slates  at  the  time  of  iheir  appointmeni 
to  join  their  colleague  abeady  at  St.  Pctersburgh. 

The  enroys  have  received  another  commission,  autt 
conclude  with  Russia  a  treaty  of  commerce,  with  a  view  1 
amicable  relations  and  improve  the  beneficial  ii 


The  issue  of  this  friendly  interposition  of  the  Russian  t 

pacific  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales,  time 
That  the  aentimenls  of  Great  Britain  toward  that  sovereig 
duced  an   acceptance  of  his  offered  mediation  mnat  hn  n 

no  adequate  mot     ..  refer  3 
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die  mode  heretofore  propo8ed  by  the  United  State8  and  now  exacted  by 
them  88  an  article  of  municipal  policy,  can  not  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  mode  practised  by  Great  Britain  without  a  conviction  of 
it8  title  to  preference,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  leaves  the  discrimination  be- 
tween the  mariners  of  the  two  nations  to  officers  exposed  by  unaToidable 
bias  as  well  as  by  a  defect  of  evidence  to  a  wrong  decision,  vnder  cir- 
ctunstfmces  precluding,  for  the  most  part,  the  enforcement  of  oontiolling 
penalties,  and  where  a  wrong  decision,  besides  the  irreparable  violation 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  persons,  might  frustrate  the  plans  and  profits  of 
entire  voyages ;  whereas  the  mode  assumed  by  the  United  States  guards, 
with  studied  fairness  and  efficacy,  against  errors  in  such  cases,  and 
avoids  the  effect  of  casual  errors  on  the  safety  of  navigation  and  the  suc- 
cess of  mercantile  expeditions. 

If  the  reasonableness  of  expectations  drawn  from  these  considerations 
could  guaranty  their  fulfilment,  a  just  peace  would  not  be  distant.  But  it 
becomes  the  wisdom  of  the  national  legislature  to  keep  in  mind  the  true 
policy,  or  rather  the  indispensable  obligation,  of  adapting  its  measures  to 
the  supposition  that  the  only  course  to  that  happy  event  is  in  the  vigorous 
employment  of  the  resources  of  war.  And  painful  as  the  reflection  is, 
this  duty  is  particularly  enforced  by  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the 
war  continues  to  be  waged  by  the  enemy,  who,  uninfluenced  by  the  un- 
varied examples  of  humanity  set  them,  are  adding  to  the  savage  fury  of 
it  on  one  frontier  a  system  of  plunder  and  conflagration  on  the  other, 
equally  forbidden  by  respect  for  national  character  and  by  the  established 
rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

As  an  encouragement  to  perseverance  and  invigorated  exertions  to  bring 
the  contest  to  a  happy  result,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  appeal 
to  the  auspicious  progress  of  our  arms  both  by  land  and  on  the  water. 

In  continuation  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  infant  navy,  a  signal 
triumph  has  been  gained  by  Captain  Lawrence  and  bis  companions  in  the 
Hornet  sloop-of-war,  which  destroyed  a  British  sloop-of-war  with  a  celer- 
ity so  unexampled,  and  with  a  slaughter  of  the  enemy  so  disproportionate 
to  the  loss  in  the  Hornet,  as  to  claim  for  the  conquerors  the  highest  praise, 
and  the  full  recompense  provided  by  Congress  in  the  preceding  cases. 
Qur  public  ships-of-war  in  general,  as  well  as  the  private  armed  vessels, 
have  continued  also  their  activity  and  success  against  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  their  vigilance  and  address  have  greatly  frustrated  the  ef- 
forts of  the  hostile  squadrons  distributed  along  our  coasts  to  intercept  them 
in  returning  into  port  and  resuming  their  cruises. 

The  augmentation  of  our  naval  force,  as  authorized  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  is  in  progress.  On  the  lakes  our  superiority  is  near  at 
hand  where  it  is  not  already  established. 

The  events  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  furnish 
matter  of  congratulation,  and  show  that  under  a  wise  organization  and  effi- 
cient direction  the  army  is  destined  to  a  glory  not  less  brilliant  than  that 
which  already  encircles  the  navy.  The  attack  and  capture  of  York  is  in 
that  quarter  a  presage  of  future  and  greater  victories,  while  on  the  west- 
em  frontier,  the  issue  of  the  late  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  leaves  us  nothing  to 
regret  but  a  single  act  of  inconsiderate  valor. 

The  provisions  last  made  for  filling  the  ranks  and  enlarging  the  staflT  of 
the  army  have  had  the  best  eflects.  It  will  be  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  whether  other  provision,  depending  on  their  authority,  may  not 
still  further  improve  the  military  establishment  and  the  means  of  defence. 


The  receipts  in  the  treasury,  fiom  the  Ist  of  October 
March  laul,  including  the  sums  received  on  account  of  t 
of  the  loans  aulliorized  by  the  acts  of  the  last  and  the 
of  Congress,  have  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  four  hu 
ibousaiiil  dollars.  The  ('jipendilurca  (iiiniig  ihtr  stame  |j 
filWeii  millions  nine  hundred  aiid  twenty  ibousand  doUo 
tre&Bur^',  on  the  first  of  April,  the  Hum  uT  one  miUion  « 
fifty-seven  thousand  dollafs.  The  loan  of  Hixteen  m 
authorized  by  the  act  of  the  8th  of  February  last,  baa  bt 
Of  thai  suin  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  has  been  paii 

;rior  10  ibe  1  at  of  April,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  receipi 
'he  reiuBinder  of  that  loan,  amounting  to  near  fifteen  r 
with  the  sum  of  five  miilions  of  dollars  authorized  to  be ) 
notes,  and  the  estimated  receipts  from  ihe  customs  and 
lands,  amotmting  to  nine  millioiis  three  hundred  thou 
making,  in  the  whole,  twenty-nine  mUlious  three  hund. 
lars  to  be  received  during  the  last  nine  monibs  of  the 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures  already  autharixe 
monts  contracted  in  relation  to  public  debt.  These  enj 
during  that  period  to  Ion  millioua  five  hundred  thousa 
with  near  one  million  for  the  civil,  miscellaneous,  ai 
penses,  botli  foreign  and  domestic,  and  sevenleeu  miUi 
thousand  dollars  for  the  military  and  naval  expendltiu 
ships'of-war  building  and  to  be  built,  will  leave  a  sum 
the  end  of  the  present  year  equal  to  thai  on  the  first  of  1 
of  this  sum  may  be  considered  aa  a  resource  for  defray 
nary  expenses  already  authorized  by  law  beyond  the  si 
led,  and  a  further  resource  for  any  emergency  may  be 
of  one  million  of  dollars,  the  loon  of  which  to  the  Unite 
authorized  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  whicli  I 
brought  into  efiTect. 

This  vipw  of  OUT  financFS    «.I.:1«   it    .hniM 
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sdvantagre  of  a  more  extended  and  less  precarious  revenue,  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  might  liave  sufficed.  A  longer  postponement  of  this  advantage 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  still  greater  influence  on  future  loans. 

In  recommending  to  the  national  legislature  this  resort  to  additional 
taxes,  1  feel  great  satisfaction  in  the  assurance  that  our  constituents,  who 
have  already  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  firmness  in  the  cause  ot  ibeir 
country,  will  cheerfully  give  any  other  proof  of  their  patriotism  which  it 
calls  for.  Happily  no  people,  with  local  and  transitory  exceptions  never 
to  be  wholly  avoided,  are  more  able  than  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  spare  for  the  public  wants  a  portion  of  their  private  means,  whether 
regard  be  had  to  the  ordinary  profits  of  industry  or  the  ordinary  price  of 
subsistence  in  our  country  compared  with  those  in  any  other.  And  in  no 
case  could  stronger  reasons  be  felt  for  3delding  the  requisite  contributions. 
By  rendering  the  public  resources  certain,  and  commensurate  to  the  public 
exigences,  the  constituted  authorities  will  be  able  to  prosecute  the  war 
the  more  rapidly  to  our  proper  issue ;  every  hostile  hope  founded  on  a  cal- 
culated failure  of  its  resources  will  be  cut  off,  and  by  adding  to  the  evi- 
dence of  bravery  and  skill  on  combats  on  the  ocean  and  me  land,  and 
alacrity  in  supplying  the  treasure  necessary  to  give  them  their  fullest 
effects,  and  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  public  energy  which  our  polit- 
ical institutions  combine,  with  the  personal  liberty  distinguishing  them,  the 
best  security  will  be  provided  against  future  enterprises  on  the  rights  of 
the  peace  of  the  nation. 

The  contest  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged  appeals  for  its 
support  to  every  motive  that  can  animate  an  uncorrupted  and  enlightened 
people  :  to  the  love  of  country  ;  to  the  pride  of  liberty ;  to  an  emulation 
of  the  glorious  founders  of  their  independence  by  a  successful  vindication 
of  its  violated  attributes ;  to  the  gratitude  and  sympathy  which  demand 
security  from  the  most  degraded  wrongs  of  a  class  of  citizens  who  have 
proved  themselves  so  worthy  the  protection  of  their  country  by  their  heroic 
zeal  in  its  defence ;  and  finally,  to  the  sacred  obligation  of  transmitting 
entire  to  future  generations  that  precious  patrimony  of  national  rights  and 
independence  which  is  held  in  trust  by  the  present,  from  the  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence. 

Being  aware  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  a  protracted  session  at 
this  season  would  be  liable,  I  limit  the  present  communication  to  objects 
of  primary  importance.  In  special  messages  which  may  ensue,  regard 
will  be  had  to  the  same  consideration. 


CONFIDENTIAL    MESSAGE. 

July  20,  1813. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

There  being  sufficient  reason  to  infer  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  en- 
emy to  combine  with  the  blockade  of  our  ports  special  licenses  to  neutral 
vessels  or  to  British  vessels  in  neutral  disguises,  whereby  they  may 
draw  from  our  country  the  precise  kind  and  quantity  of  exports  essential 
to  their  wants,  while  its  general  commerce  remains  obstructed,  keeping 
in  view  also  the  insidious  discrimination  between  the  different  ports  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  as  such  a  system,  if  not  counteracted,  will  have 
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the  effect  of  diminishing  very  niaterially  the  pressure  of  tho  wai  on  Um 
enemy,  and  encouraging  &  perseverance  in  il,  At  the  same  time  that  it  will 
leave  t)ie  general  commerce  of  the  United  States  under  all  tfa«  pressure 
the  enemy  can  impoao,  thus  subjecting  the  whole  to  Uritish  regulation 
in  Bubaerviency  to  British  monopoly,  I  recommcDd  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  expediency  of  an  imniediaie  and  effoctual  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports limited  to  a  convenient  day  in  their  next  session,  and  mmovablo  is 
the  meantime,  in  the  event  of  a  cessation  of  th«  bloclLsdo  of  our  pons. 


FIFTH    ANNUALMESSAGE. 

Decembkr  7,  1813. 

FelloiB-Ciiiiens  of  thr  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : — 

In  meeting  you  at  the  present  interesting  conjuncture,  it  would  bars 
been  highly  eatiafactory  if  I  could  have  communicated  a  favorable  result 
to  the  mission  charged  with  negotiations  for  restoring  peace.     It  was  a 

C  expectation,  from  the  respect  due  to  llie  distinguished  sovereign  who 
invited  them  by  hia  offer  of  mediation,  from  the  readiness  with  whicb 
the  uivilation  waa  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
pledge  to  be  found  in  an  act  of  their  legislature  for  the  liberality  which 
their  plenipotentiariea  would  carry  into  the  negotiations,  that  no  time 
would  be  lost  by  the  British  government  in  embracing  the  eKperimenl 
for  hastening  a  atop  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  A  prompt  and  cordial  ac- 
ceptance of  the  mediation  on  that  side  was  the  less  to  be  doubted,  as  it 
was  of  a  nature  not  to  Hubmii  rights  or  pretensions  on  either  aide  to  the 
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ended  Id  the  capture. of  the  whole.  The  conduct  of  that  officer,  adroit  na 
it  was  daring,  and  which  was  so  well  seconded  by  his  comrades,  justly 
entitles  them  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  will 
fill  an  early  page  in  its  naval  annals,  with  a  victory  never  surpassed 
in  lustre,  however  much  it  may  have  been  in  magnitude. 

On  Lake  Ontario,  the  caution  of  the  British  commander,  favored  by 
contingencies,  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  American  commander  to  bring 
on  a  decisive  action.  Captain  Chauncey  was  able,  however,  to  establish 
an  ascendency  on  that  important  theatre,  and  to  prove  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  effected  everything  possible  that  opportunities  only  were  want- 
ed for  a  more  shining  display  of  his  own  talents  and  the  gallantry  of 
ihose  under  his  command. 

The  success  on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  a  passage  to  the  territory  of 
the  enemy,  the  officer  commanding  Uio  northwestern  army  transferred  the 
war  thither,  and  rapidly  pursuing  the  hostile  troops,  fleeing  with  their  sav- 
age associates,  forced  a  general  action  which  quickly  terminated  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  and  dispersion  of  the  savage  force. 

This  result  is  signally  honorable  to  Major-General  Harrison,  by  whose 
military  talents  it  was  prepared ;  to  Colonel  Johnson  and  his  mounted 
volunteers,  whose  impetuous  onset  gave  a  decisive  blow  to  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy ;  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  volunteer  militia  equally  brave  and 
patriotic,  who  bore  an  interesting  part  in  the  scene ;  more  especially  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Kentucky  at  the  head  of  them,  whose  heroism  sig- 
nalized in  the  war  which  established  the  independence  of  his  country, 
sought  at  an  advanced  age  a  share  in  hardships  and  battles  for  maintain- 
ing its  rights  and  its  safety. 

The  effect  of  these  successes  has  been  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  of 
Michigan  from  their  oppressions,  aggravated  by  gross  infractions  of  the 
capitulation  which  subjected  them  to  a  foreign  power ;  to  alienate  the  sav- 
ages of  numerous  tribes  from  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  disappoint- 
ed and  abandoned ;  and  to  relieve  an  extensive  region  of  country  from  a 
merciless  warfare  which  desolated  its  frontiers  and  imposed  on  its  citi- 
zens the  most  harassing  services. 

In  consequence  of  our  naval  superiority  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  it  for  concentrating  our  forces  by  water,  operations 
which  had  been  provisionally  planned  were  set  on  foot  against  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  enemy  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Such,  however,  was  the 
delay  produced  in  the  first  instance  by  adverse  weather  of  unusual  violence 
and  continuance,  and  such  the  circumstances  attending  the  final  movement 
of  the  army,  that  the  prospect  at  one  time  so  favorable  was  not  realized. 

The  cruelty  of  the  enemy  in  enlisting  the  savages  into  a  war  with  a 
nation  desirous  of  mutual  emulation  in  mitigating  its  calamities,  has  not 
been  confined  to  any  one  quarter.  Wherever  they  could  be  turned  against 
us  no  exertions  to  effect  it  have  been  spared.  On  our  southwestern  bor- 
der, the  Creek  tribes,  who  yielding  to  our  persevering  endeavors  were 
gradually  acquiring  more  civilized  habits,  became  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  seduction.  A  war  in  that  quarter  has  been  the  consequence,  infuriated 
by  a  bloody  fanaticism  recently  propagated  among  them.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  crush  such  a  war  before  it  could  spread  among  the  contiguous 
tribes,  and  before  it  could  favor  enterprises  of  the  enemy  into  that  vicinity. 
With  this  view,  a  force  was  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
from  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  which,  with  the  nearest  regu- 
lar troops,  and  other  corps  from  the  Mississippi  territory,  might  not  only 


r^il  Jackson,  an  olHcer  equally  distinguished  for  his  patrioUBi 

Till'  sysitTiiaiic  perseverance  of  the  enemy  in  courting 
savages  in  all  quarters,  had  the  natural  effect  of  kindling 
propensity  lo  war  inio  a,  piiasion  wliich,  even  among  those 
toward  the  United  States,  wa«  ready,  if  not  employed  on  i 
turned  against  us.  A  dcputure  from  oui  protracted  forbear 
the  services  tendered  by  them,  has  thus  been  forced  upo 
yielding  lo  it,  the  retaliation  has  been  mitigated  as  much  at 
in  its  extent  and  in  its  character,  stopping  far  short  of  the  ( 
enemy,  who  owe  the  advantages  they  have  occasionally  gi 
chiefly  lo  ihe  number  of  their  savage  associates  ;  and  who 
trolled  them  either  fr«in  tlieir  usual  practice  of  indiscrimi 
on  defenceleiis  inhabitants,  or  from  scenes  of  carnage  wit) 
on  priaoncrs  lo  the  British  arms,  guarded  by  all  the  laws  ol 
of  honorable  war.  For  these  enormities  the  enemy  are  eq 
ble,  whether  with  the  power  to  prevent  them  they  want  th 
the  knowledge  of  a  waul  of  power  they  alill  avail  themt 
instruments. 

Iq  other  respects  the  enemy  are  pursuing  a  course  which 
sequences  most  afHicting  to  humanity. 

A  standing  law  of  Great  Britain  naturalises,  as  is  well  kr 
complying  with  conditions  limited  to  a  shorter  period  than 
by  the  United  States  ;  and  naturdUzed  subjects  are  in  wa 
her  government  in  common  with  native  subjects.  In  a  cor 
province,  regulations  promiUgatod  since  the  cotnmenceint 
compel  citizens  of  the  United  States  being  there  under  ( 
stances  to  bear  arms,  while  of  the  native  emigrants  from  th 
who  compose  much  of  the  population  of  the  province,  i 
actually  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  within  their 
whom,  after  having  done  bo,  have  became  prison ers-of- war 
our  possession.  The  British  commander  in  that  provind 
with  the  sanction  as  appears  of  his  government,  thought  f 
from  American  prisoners-of-war,  and  send  to  Great   Dnii 
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It  was  hoped  that  this  necessary  consequence  oi  the  jUip  vnadyisedly 
taken  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  have  led  her  goTomment  to  re- 
flect on  the  inconsistencies  of  its  conduct,  and  that  a  sympathy  with  the 
British,  if  not  with  the  American  sufferers,  would  have  arrested  the  cruel 
career  opened  by  its  example. 

This  was  unhappily  not  the  case.  In  violation  both  of  consistency  and 
of  humanity,  American  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  in  double 
the  number  of  the  British  soldiers  confined  here^  were  ordered  into  close 
confinement,  with  formal  notice  that  in  the  event  of  a  retaliation  for  the 
death  which  might  be  inflicted  on  the  prisoners-of-war  sent  to  Great 
Britain  for  trial,  Uie  officers  so  confined  would  be  put  to  death  also.  It 
was  notified  at  the  same  time  that  the  commanders  of  the  British  fleets 
and  armies  on  our  coasts  are  instructed,  in  the  same  event,  to  proceed 
with  a  destructive  severity  against  our  towns  and  their  inhabitants. 

That  no  doubt  might  be  left  with  the  enemy  of  our  adherence  to  the 
retaliatory  resort  imposed  on  us,  a  corresponding  number  of  British  offi- 
cers, prisoners-of-war  in  our  hands,  were  immediately  put  into  close  con- 
finement, to  abide  the  fate  of  those  confined  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish government  has  been  apprized  of  the  determination  of  this  government 
to  retaliate  any  other  proceedings  against  us  contrary  to  the  legitimate 
modes  of  warfare. 

It  is  as  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  this  deplorable  contest,  as  it  is  honorable  to  them 
that  they  do  not  join  in  it  but  under  the  most  imperious  obligations,  and 
with  the  humane  purpose  of  eflectuating  a  return  to  the  established  usages 
of  war. 

The  views  of  the  French  government  on  the  subjects  which  have  been 
so  long  committed  to  negotiation  have  received  no  elucidation  since  the 
close  of  your  late  session.  The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris  had  not  been  enabled  by  proper  opportunities  to  press  the 
object  of  his  mission  as  prescribed  by  his  instructions. 

The  militia  being  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  bulwark  of  de- 
fence and  security  for  free  states,  and  the  constitution  having  wisely  com- 
mitted to  the  national  authority  a  use  of  that  force,  as  the  best  provision 
against  an  imsafe  military  establishment,  as  well  as  a  resource  peculiarly 
adapted  to  a  country  having  the  extent  and  the  exposure  of  the  United 
States,  1  recommend  to  Congress  a  revision  of  the  militia  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  more  effectually  the  services  of  all  detachments  called 
into  the  employment,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress,  also,  whether  among 
other  improvements  in  the  militia  laws  justice  does  not  require  a  regula- 
tion, under  due  precautions,  for  defraying  the  expense  incident  to  the 
first  assembling  as  well  as  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  detachments 
called  into  the  national  service. 

To  give  our  vessels-of-war,  public  and  private,  the  requisite  advan- 
tage in  their  cruises,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  they  should  have,  both 
for  themselves  and  their  prizes,  the  use  of  the  ports  and  markets  of  friend- 
ly powers.  With  this  view,  1  recommend  to  Congress  the  expediency  of 
such  legal  provisions  as  may  supply  the  defects  or  remove  the  doubts  of 
the  executive  authority,  to  allow  to  the  cruisers  of  other  powers  at  war 
with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  such  use  of  the  American  ports  as 
may  correspond  with  the  privileges  allowed  by  such  powers  to  American 
cruisers. 
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and  usuipatioiis  no  longer  to  be  borne  wiU  sufficiently  outweigh  the  pri- 
Tations  and  sacrifices  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war.  But  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion, moreover,  peculiarly  consoling,  that  while  wars  are  generally  aggra- 
vated by  their  baneful  effects  on  the  internal  improvements  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  nations  engaged  in  them,  such  is  the  favored  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  the  calamities  of  the  contest  into  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  enter  are  mitigated  by  improvements  and 
advantages  of  which  the  contest  itself  is  the  source. 

If  the  war  has  increased  the  interruptions  of  our  commerce,  it  has  at 
the  same  time  cherished  and  multiplied  our  manufactures  so  as  to  make 
us  independent  of  all  other  countries  for  the  more  essential  branches  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  dependent  on  none ;  and  is  even  rapidly  giving 
them  an  extent  which  will  create  additional  staples  in  our  future  inter- 
course with  foreign  markets. 

If  much  treasure  has  been  expended,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it 
has  been  applied  to  objects  durable  in  their  value  and  necessary  to  our 
permanent  safety. 

If  the  war  hsis  exposed  us  to  increased  spoliations  on  the  ocean,  and 
to  predatory  incursions  on  the  land,  it  has  developed  the  national  means 
of  retaliating  the  former,  and  of  providing  protection  against  the  latter, 
demonstrating  to  all  that  every  blow  aimed  at  our  maritime  independence 
is  an  impulse  accelerating  the  growth  of  our  maritime  power. 

By  diffusing  through  the  mass  of  the  nation  the  elements  of  military 
discipline  and  instruction  ;  by  augmenting  and  distributing  warlike  prepa- 
rations applicable  to  future  use ;  by  evincing  the  zeal  and  valor  with 
which  they  will  be  employed  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  every 
necessary  burden  will  be  borne,  a  greater  respect  for  our  rights  and  a 
longer  duration  of  our  future  peace  are  promised  than  could  be  expected 
without  these  proofs  of  the  national  character  and  resources. 

The  war  has  proved,  moreover,  that  our  free  government,  like  other 
free  governments,  though  slow  in  its  early  movements,  acquires  in  its 
progress  a  force  proportioned  to  its  freedom,  and  that  the  union  of  these 
states,  the  guardian  of  the  freedom  and  safety  of  all  and  of  each,  is 
strengthened  by  every  occasion  that  puts  it  to  the  test. 

In  fine,  the  war,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  is  illustrating  the  capacity  and 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  great,  a  flourishing,  and  a  power- 
ful nation,  worthy  of  the  friendship  which  it  is  disposed  to  cultivate  with 
all  others,  and  authorized  by  its  own  example  to  require  from  all  an  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  justice  and  reciprocity.  Beyond  these,  their 
claims  have  never  extended,  and  in  contending  for  these  we  behold  a  sub- 
ject for  our  congratulations  in  the  daily  testimonies  of  increajsing  harmony 
throughout  the  nation,  and  may  humbly  repose  our  trust  in  the  smiles  of 
Heaven  on  so  righteous  a  cause. 


CONFIDENTIAL    MESSAGE. 

December  9,  1813. 

To  the    Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  StiUes : — 

The  tendency  of  our  commercial  and  navigation  laws  in  their  present 
state  to  favor  the  enemy  and  thereby  prolong  the  war,  is  more  and  more 
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The  deplorable  situation  of  the  savages,  thrown  by  the  same  event  on 
the  mercy  and  humanity  of  the  American  commander  at  Detroit,  drew 
from  the  same  source  the  means  of  saving  them  from  perishing  by  fam- 
ine ;  and  in  other  places  the  appeals  made  by  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  that  unhappy  description  of  people  have  been  equally  imperious. 

The  necessity  imposed  by  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  relation  to  the 
savages,  of  admitting  their  co-operation  in  some  instances  with  our  arms, 
has  also  involved  occasional  expense  in  supplying  their  wants  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  perseverance  of  the  enemy  in  their  cruel  policy  may  ren- 
der a  further  expense  for  the  like  purpose  inevitable. 

On  these  subjects  an  estimate  from  the  department  of  war  will  be  laid 
before  Congress,  and  I  recommend  a  suitable  provision  for  them. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  31,  1814.* 

FeUatD- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

Taking  into  view  the  mutual  interest  which  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  nations  in  amity  with  them  have  in  a  liberal  commercial  inter- 
course, and  the  extensive  changes  favorable  thereto  which  have  recently 
taken  place — taking  into  view,  also,  the  important  advantages  which  may 
otherwise  result  from  adapting  the  state  of  our  conmiercial  laws  to  the 
circumstances  now  existing,  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress the  expediency  of  authorizing,  after  a  certain  day,  exportations  (spe- 
cie excepted)  from  the  United  States,  and  in  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  vessels  owned  and  navigated  by  the  subjects  of  powers  at  peace 
with  them ;  and  a  repeal  of  so  much  of  our  laws  as  prohibits  the  impor- 
tation of  articles  not  the  property  of  enemies,  but  produced  or  manufac- 
tured only  within  their  dominions. 

1  recommend,  also,  as  a  more  effectual  safeguard  and  encouragement 
to  our  growing  manufactures,  that  the  additional  duties  on  imports  which 
are  to  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  a  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
be  prolonged  to  the  end  of  two  years  after  that  event ;  and  that,  in  favor 
of  our  moneyed  institutions,  the  exportation  of  specie  be  prohibited 
throughout  the  same  period. 


SIXTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

September  20,  1814. 

FelloW' Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

Notwithstanding  the  early  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  your  ses- 
sion of  the  present  year,  I  was  induced  to  call  you  together  still  sooner, 
as  well  that  any  inadequacy  in  the  existing  provisions  for  the  wants  of  the 
treasury  might  be  supplied,  as  that  no  delay  might  happen  in  providing 
for  the  result  of  the  negotiations  on  foot  with  Great  Britain,  whether  it 
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conducting  troops  drawn  from  the  militia  of  the  states  least  distant,  partic- 
ularly of  Tennessee,  have  subdued  the  principal  tribes  of  hostile  savages, 
and  by  establishing  a  peace  with  them,  preceded  by  recent  and  exemplary 
chastisement,  has  best  guarded  against  the  mischief  of  their  co-operation 
with  the  British  enterprises  which  may  be  planned  against  that  quarter  of 
our  country.  Important  tribes  of  Indians  on  our  northwestern  frontier 
have  also  acceded  to  stipulations  which  bind  them  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  consider  our  enemy  as  theirs  also. 

In  the  recent  attempt  of  the  enemy  on  the  city  of  Baltimore,  defended 
by  militia  and  volunteers,  aided  by  a  small  body  of  regulars  and  seamen, 
he  was  received  with  a  spirit  which  produced  a  rapid  retreat  to  his  ships, 
while  a  concurrent  attack  by  a  large  fleet  was  successfully  resisted  by  Uie 
steady  and  well-directed  fire  from  the  fort  and  batteries  opposed  to  it. 

In  another  recent  attack  by  a  powerful  force  on  our  troops  at  Plattsburg, 
of  which  regulars  made  a  part  only,  the  enemy,  afler  a  perseverance  for 
many  hours,  was  finally  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat,  with 
our  gallant  bands  pressing  upon  him. 

On  the  lakes,  so  much  contested  throughout  the  war,  the  great  exer- 
tions for  the  command  made  on  our  part  have  been  well  repaid.  On  Lake 
Ontario  our  squadron  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  in  a  condition 
to  confine  that  of  the  enemy  to  his  own  port,  and  to  favor  the  operations 
of  our  land  forces  on  that  frontier. 

A  part  of  the  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  has  been  extended  into  Lake  Hu- 
ron, and  has  produced  the  advantage  of  displaying  our  command  on  that 
lake  also.  One  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  reduction  of  Mackinaw, 
which  failed  with  the  loss  of  a  few  brave  men,  among  whom  was  an  ofii- 
cer  justly  distinguished  for  his  gallant  exploits.  The  expedition,  ably 
conducted  by  both  the  land  and  the  naval  commanders,  was  otherwise 
higlily  valuable  in  its  efiects. 

On  Lake  Champlain,  where  our  superiority  had  for  some  time  been 
undisputed,  the  British  squadron  lately  came  into  action  with  the  Ameri- 
can, commanded  by  Captain  Macdonough.  It  issued  in  the  capture  of  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  ships.  The  best  praise  for  this  officer  and  his  in- 
trepid comrades  is  in  the  likeness  of  his  triumph  to  the  illustrious  victory 
which  inmiortalized  another  officer,  and  established  at  a  critical  moment 
our  command  of  another  lake. 

On  the  ocean  the  pride  of  our  naval  arms  has  been  amply  supported.  A 
second  frigate  has  indeed  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  the  loss 
is  hidden  in  the  blaze  of  heroism  with  which  she  was  defended.  Captain 
Porter,  who  commanded  her,  and  whose  previous  career  had  been  distin- 
guished by  daring  enterprise  and  by  fertility  of  genius,  maintained  a  san- 
guinary contest  against  two  ships,  one  of  them  superior  to  his  own,  and 
under  other  severe  disadvantages,  till  humanity  tore  down  the  colors  which 
valor  had  nailed  to  the  mast.  This  officer  and  his  brave  comrades  have 
added  much  to  the  rising  glory  of  the  American  flag,  and  have  merited  all 
the  effusions  of  gratitude  which  the  country  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  on 
the  champions  of  its  rights  and  of  its  safety. 

Two  smaller  vessels-of-war  have  also  become  prizes  to  the  enemy,  but 
by  a  superiority  of  force  which  sufficiently  vindicates  the  reputations  of 
their  commanders  ;  while  two  others,  one  commanded  by  Captain  War- 
rington, the  other  by  Captain  Hlakely,  have  captured  British  ships  of  the 
same  class,  with  a  gallantry  and  good  conduct  which  entitle  them  and 
their  companions  to  a  just  share  in  the  praise  of  their  country. 
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-11  il  I'lirrc  n(  ilic  cnrfiny  acni mulcted  on  our  coixl,  OUT 
!•  hue  »nl  CL-asi'i)  t'l  annoy  his  commerce  and  to  bring 
itii  iiiir  iMHtM  ;  r u lit ri hull n|!  thus,  with  other  proofs,  to 
'i;iiji<-ii']icv  anil  i)h'!nliiy  of  a  hlockade,  ihe  proclama- 
I'li-  i)if  pri'ii'xt  for  vexing  and  discouraging  the  com- 
i«.rs  wiili  thr  Initpd  Stales. 

'  iiii'sl  and  divi'isitit'd  warfare  adopted  by  the  enemy, 
111  li;ivf  bi'i^n  taken  into  semce  for  the  public  defence 
iniurnMl.  Tliai  l\w  drfince  cvonwhcre  may  be  both 
I'l  riHiri'  ('loiioHiital,  Coiiirress  will  see  the  oecrssity  of 
-  liir  lilliiiL;  iht-  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and  of  en- 
'II  I'lir  spt'fial  corpi.  mounted  and  unmounted,  lo  be 
{•iri'iilsoi  service  ttiau  are  due  from  the  militia.  I 
;!i<'  sami'  time,  a  rfcumnieiKlation  of  such  changes  in 
iiiil,'::i.  a^,  by  claNHini;  and  dit^ciplinin]^  for  the  most 
.r  ri  UT  l!n'  imrlioii't  most  cap;ible  of  it,  will  give  to  (hat 
)ii-  publii;  Miifi'ry  all  the  requisite  energy  and  efficiencj'. 
I'i'.i'il  into  the  iri'imnrj' during  the  nine  months  ending 
.hiiii-  1,'ist,  nuKiunii'd  lo  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  of 
iiiilliiiiii  wen:  the  procei'dsi  of  the  pubhc  revenue,  and 
•■'I  Ir'iiii  loans.  Tbi-  disbursements  for  public  expcndi- 
II..  i>.  rin,|  ,.x,.,-..d..d  ihiny-rour  millions  of  dollars,  flud 
five  millioim  of  dollars, 
year,  already  anlb'>rizi'd 
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danger  and  duty  call.     In  ofiering  their  blood  they  gave  the  surest  pledge 
that  no  other  tribute  will  be  withheld. 

Having  forborne  to  declare  war  until  to  other  aggressions  had  been 
added  the  capture  of  nearly  a  thousand  American  vessels,  and  the  impress- 
ment of  thousands  of  American  seafaring  citizens,  and  until  a  final  declar* 
ation  had  been  made  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  that  her  hostile 
orders  against  our  commerce  would  not  be  revoked  but  on  conditions  as 
impossible  as  unjust,  while  it  was  known  that  these  orders  would  not  other- 
wise cease  but  with  a  war  which  had  lasted,  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which 
according  to  appearances  at  that  time,  might  last  as  many  more ;  having 
manifested,  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  proper  mode,  a  sincere  desire 
to  arrest  the  efiusion  of  blood  and  meet  our  enemy  on  the  ground  of  jus* 
tice  and  reconciliation,  our  beloved  country,  in  still  opposing  to  his  perse- 
vering hostility  all  its  energies,  with  an  undiminished  disposition  toward 
peace  and  friendship  on  honorable  terms,  must  carry  with  it  the  good 
wishes  of  the  impartial  world,  and  the  best  hopes  of  support  from  an  om^ 
nipotent  and  kind  Providence. 


BANK    MESSAGE. 
January  30,  1815. 

To  the  Senate  of  the.  United  States : — 

Havino  bestowed  on  the  bill  entitled,  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America,**  that  full  considera- 
tion which  is  due  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  dictated  by 
the  respect  which  I  feel  for  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  I  am  constrain- 
ed, by  a  deep  and  solenm  conviction  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  become  a 
law,  to  return  it  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections 
to  the  same. 

Waiving  the  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  legislature  to 
establish  an  incorporated  bank,  as  being  precluded  in  my  judgment  by 
repeated  recognitions  under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such 
an  institution  in  acts  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  government,  accompanied  by  indications,  in  diflferent  modes,  of  a  con- 
currence of  the  general  will  of  the  nation,  the  proposed  bank  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  reviving  the  public  credit, 
of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of  aiding  the  treasury 
by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  the  revenue,  and  by 
affording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans. 

1 .  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  to  be  compounded  of  specie^  of  public 
stock,  and  of  the  treasury -notes  convertible  into  stock,  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  each  of  which  every  subscriber  is  to  furnish  himself. 

The  amount  of  the  stock  to  be  subscribed  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be 
sufficient  to  produce,  in  favor  of  the  public  credit,  any  considerable  or 
lasting  elevation  of  the  market  price,  while  this  may  be  occasionally  de- 
pressed by  the  bank  itself,  if  it  should  carry  into  the  market  the  allowed 
proportion  of  its  capital,  consisting  of  public  stock,  in  order  to  procure 
specie,  which  it  may  find  its  account  in  procuring  with  some  sacnfice  on 
the  part  of  its  capital. 
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Not  will  any  adequate  advantace  arise  U  the  public  crtelk  tnm  tl|B  I 
Bubscripiion  of  ireasury-noieit.  Tne  actual  issue  of  Uicite  nolcM  nc-artjr  ] 
equals  at  present,  and  will  sooii  excued,  the  amount  to  be  Miitiscribud  to 
the  bank.  The  direct  Hffeci  of  this  operation  is  simply  to  cuuvert  rifteco 
millions  of  treasuTj-nolea  into  fifteen  millions  of  six  per  oein.  stuck,  wilh 
the  collateral  effect  of  promoting  an  additional  demand  for  treasiuy-iiolea 
beyond  what  might  be  otherwise  negotiable. 

Public  credit  might  indeed  bo  expected  to  derive  adrani&ge  from  llM 
estsbhahment  of  a  national  bank,  without  regitrd  to  the  formation  of  its 
capital,  if  the  full  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  institution  were  securod  to 
the  government  during  the  war,  and  during  the  period  of  its  fiscal  ent- 
barrassmonta.     But  the  bank  proposed  will  bo  free  from  nil  legal  oblige    I 
tion  to  co-operaic  wilh  the  public  measures,  and  whatever  might  be  th«  ( 
patriotic  disposition  of  its  directors  to  coniribuic  to  the  removal  of  tttoae  ( 
embarraasmeiits,  and  to  invigorate  tlin  pruseculioD  of  the  war,  tidelitv  19  I 
the  pecuniary  and  general  interest  of  the  institution,  according  to  iBoIr  I 
estimalion  of  it,  might  oblige  them  to  decline  a  coimexioa  of  their  opera>  I 
tious  with  those  of  the  national  treasury,  during  the  continuance  of 
war  and  the  diffiuuhies  incident  to  it.     Temporary  sacrifices  of  interest,] 
though  overbalanced  by  the  fmure  and  permanent  profits  of  the  chatter,  -' 
not  being  lequirablc   of  right   in    behalf  of  the    public,  might  not   be 
gratuitously  made,  and  the  bank  would  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  grant 
while  the  public  would  lose  the  equivalent  expected  from  it.     For  11  must 
be  kept  in  view,  that  iho  sole  inducement  to  audi  a  grant  on  ihe  part  of 
the    public  would  be   the  proapect  of  subsianiiai  aids  10  its  pecuniary 
means  at  the  present  crisis  and  during  (he  sequel  of  the  war.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  stock  of  tile  bank  will,  on  the  return  of  peace,  if  not  soon- 
er, rise  in  the  market  to  a  value  which,  if  the  bank  w«re  established  in 
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enable  it,  by  a  flow  of  specie  into  its  vaults  and  a  removal  of  the  exter- 
nal demand  for  it,  to  derive  its  contemplated  emoluments  from  a  safe  and 
full  extension  of  its  operations. 

On  the  whole,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  proposed  establishment 
will  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  profits  of  a  national  bank  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years ;  that  the  monopolized  profits  will  be  continually  growing 
with  xhe  progress  of  the  national  population  and  wealth ;  that  the  nation 
will,  during  the  same  period,  be  dependent  on  the  notes  of  the  bank  for 
that  species  of  circulating  medium,  whenever  the  precious  metals  may  be 
wanted,  and  at  all  times  for  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  an  eligible  substi- 
tute for  a  specie  medium ;  and  that  the  extensive  employment  of  the  notes 
in  the  collection  of  the  augmented  taxes  will,  moreover,  enable  the  bank 
greatly  to  extend  its  profitable  issues  of  them,  without  the  expense  of 
specie  capital  to  support  their  circulation,  it  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  government,  in  return  for  these  extraordinary  concessions  to 
the  bank,  should  have  a  greater  security  for  attaining  the  pubUc  objects 
of  the  institution  than  is  presented  in  the  bill,  and  particularly  for  every 
practicable  accommodation,  both  in  the  temporary  advances  necessary  to 
anticipate  the  taxes,  and  in  those  more  durable  loans  which  are  equally 
necessary  to  diminish  the  resort  to  taxes. 

In  discharging  this  painful  duty  of  stating  objections  to  a  measure 
which  has  undergone  the  deliberations  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  national  legislature,  I  console  myself  with  the  refiec- 
lion,  that  if  they  have  not  the  weight  which  I  attach  to  them  they  can  be 
constitutionally  overruled,  and  with  a  confidence  that  in  a  contrary  event 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  will  hasten  to  substitute  a  more  commensurate 
and  certain  provision  for  the  public  exigencies. 


SPECIAL    xMESSAGE. 
February  20,  1815. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  LAY  before  Congress  copies  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between 
the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  which  was  signed  by  the 
commissioners  of  both  parties  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814, 
and  the  ratifications  of  which  have  been  duly  exchanged. 

While  performing  this  act,  I  congratulate  you  and  our  constituents  upon 
an  event  which  is  highly  honorable  to  the  nation,  and  terminates  with  pe- 
culiar felicity  a  campaign  signalized  by  the#nost  brilliant  successes. 

The  late  war,  although  reluctantly  declared  by  Congress,  had  become 
a  necessary  resort  to  assert  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  nation. 
It  has  been  waged  with  a  success  which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislative  councils,  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  of  the 
public  spirit  of  the  militia,  and  of  the  valor  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  country.  Peace,  at  all  times  a  blessing,  is  peculiarly  welcome 
therefore  at  a  period  when  the  causes  for  the  war  have  ceased  to  operate  ; 
when  the  government  has  demonstrated  the  efiiciency  of  its  powers  of  de- 
fence ;  and  when  the  nation  can  review  its  conduct  without  regret  and 
without  reproach. 


madisoh's  special  kebugk. 

}<)iir  care  and  beneficence  the  pliant  men  whose 
ai'liii'VfciLiiitB  ill  uvLTv  ilcpartmcnl  of  th«  military  service,  on  the  land  and 
oil  thf  wiilir,  liavi-  m>  cHsoiitiallj-  coiilribuleJ  to  ihe  honoi  of  the  Ameri- 
can nanii-,  huiI  lo  ilic  ri'sioration  of  peace.  The  feelings  of  conscious 
patriotism  and  tvuriii  will  uniinale  buch  men  under  every  change  of  for- 
lunu  am!  jiiirsiiii.  Iiui  ilnir  tounirj'  performs  a  doty  to  itself  when  it  be- 
Ntou.-i  thcisf  irsuiimiiialb  of  approbation  and  applause  which  are  at  once 
ihc  ri'wari]  ami  llir  iuii'iLiive  to  great  actions. 

Thi;  ri'dni'tiiin  (if  ilif  public  expenditures  to  the  demands  of  a  peace 
eKtablislitiii'iii  uill  ilimlitli.sx  <!ngagc  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress. 
Tiieri'  an-.  Jiiiui'vir.  iiii{ionaiit  coi  is  i  derations  which  forbid  a  sudden  and 
gi'iicral  ri.'Viii-:iti<iii  u(  ilii-  measures  thai  have  been  produced  by  the  war. 
Kxpcriiriii'i.'  liav  i:iii^lit  um  thai  neither  the  pacific  dispusiliotia  of  the 
.Vmoricitn  |iio|ilc,  nur  ihi'  [lacific  character  of  their  political  institutions, 
can  alicjuiili.r  tM'ni|it  ihcm  from  that  strife  which  appears,  beyond  the 
ordiiiarv  Im  nf  naliu[l^,  m  be  incident  10  the  actual  period  of  the  world  ; 
and  lli<;  Harni'  fLiitlilnl  inoiiilor  dei  nun  si  rates  that  a  certain  degree  of  preps- 
tatioiL  fur  u»r  is  iiiil  Duly  indispensable  to  avert  disasters  in  the  onset,  but 
atfrirds  also  tli<'  W>1  srcnriiy  for  llie  continuance  of  peace.  The  wisdom 
ut'  (^uuLTcss  n  ill  diiri'tbri',  I  am  confident,  provide  for  the  maintenaoce  of 
an  aiJL'cjuatu  ri'<,'nl:ir  liin-o  ;  for  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  naval  es- 
tablislinii'iil  ;  fur  inipriivinii  all  tlii.'  ineanN  of  liarbor  defence  ;  for  adding 
Jisi'iplinc  to  ib<^  ili>tiii:{uis1ii'd  bravery  of  the  militia;  and  for  cultivating 
the  military  art  in  its  i-ssintial  branches,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of 
governinenl. 

Till-  resiinrcis  iif  cinr  couiilrv  witi-  iit  all  times  coinpeicut  lo  the  allain- 
■■■*!,  ilia  Ihev  will  now  be  rnricbcd  ;i    '        ' 
■  «j|l  itilr.«ln<e  into  all  iho 
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OS,  let  us  never  cease  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  laws  and  fidelity  to 
the.  Union  as  constituting  the  palladium  of  the  national  independence  and 
prosperity. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Fkbuuart  25,  1615. 

I 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

Peace  baring  happily  taken  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  it  is  desirable  to  guard  agaipst  incidents  which  during  the 
periods  of  war  in  Europe  might  tend  to  interrupt  it ;  and  it  is  believed, 
in  particular,  that  the  navigation  of  American  vessels  exclusively  by 
American  seamen,  either  natives  or  such  as  are  already  naturalized, 
would  not  only  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  but  also  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  seamen,  and  consequently  to  render  our  com- 
merce and  navigation  independent  of  the  service  of  foreigners,  who  might 
be  recalled  by  their  governments  under  circumstances  the  most  inconve- 
nient to  the  United  States.  I  recommend  the  subject,  therefore,  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  and  in  deciding  upon  it  1  am  persuaded  that 
they  will  sufficiently  estimate  the  policy  of  manifesting  to  the  world  a 
desire  on  all  occasions  to  cultivate  harmony  with  other  nations,  by  any 
reasonable  accommodations  which  do  not  impair  the  enjoyment  of  any  of 
the  essentia  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  people.  The  example  on 
the  part  of  the  American  government  will  merit,  and  may  be  expected  to 
receive,  a  reciprocal  attention  from  all  the  friendly  powers  of  Europe. 


CONFIDENTIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  23,  1815. 

To  the    Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

Congress  will  have  seen  by  the  communication  from  the  consul-general 
of  the  United  States  at  Algiers,  laid  before  them  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1812,  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  dey  against  that  functionary. 
These  have  been  followed  by  acts  of  more  overt  and  direct  warfare  against 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  trading  in  the  Mediterranean,  some  of 
whom  are  still  detained  in  captivity,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  ransom  them,  and  are  treated  with  the  rigor  usual  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary. 

The  considerations  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  and  unimportant  to 
commence  hostile  operations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  being  now 
terminated  by  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which  opens  the  prospect  of 
an  active  and  valuable  trade  of  their  citizens  within  the  range  of  the  Al- 
gerine  cruisers,  I  recommend  to  Congress  the  expediency  of  an  act  de- 
claring the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
dey  and  regency  of  Algiers,  and  of  such  provisions  as  may  be  requisite 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  it  to  a  successful  issue. 


ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

IlEr-EwnER   5,   1815. 


11.  J-,, 
led  ag;.i 


Barlv  c 
ill   pr,-t 


'      ■     ;.■.■/  Ilovsr  of  RrpmenlMcet  : — 

<    -  ;>rtspnl  meeting,  of  being  able  to  cnnunu- 

'liiMiition  of  the  war  which  had  been  com- 

'  :  >:  iii.-i  by  the  regency  of  Algiers.    The  aqusd- 

atrvii't,  under  Commodore  Decatur,  lost  not  a 

in  the  Mediterraneaa  in  seeking  the  naval  force 

iiig  in  ihai  sea,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two 

II  the  principal  ship  commanded  by  the  Algerine 

tui'ii-r  iif  the  American  commamler  was  bnlliamly 

itin  wliuli  bronght  his  own  ship  into  close  action 

ir\.  us  WM  ibe  accustomed  gallai>try  of  aU  the 

II,    ■  ML'  \\i'-ii.     Having  prepared  the  way  by  ihis 

li  iind  pruwi^ss,  be  hastened  to  the  pan  of 

,     '.iiptly  yielded  to  his  vicloriotis  force.      In 

■  _  .  ■  and  honor  i)f  the  United  States  were  par- 

'I  il  rcliraiuishment,  on  the  part  of  the  dey, 

Liiin  iheiii.     The  impreasione  which  have 

-  ilii'v  will  have  been  by  subaeijucnl  trans- 

\    '■;     TuTiis   ;irid  Tripoli,  by  the  appearance   of 

iiillrjui  d  iiiifliT  riiiniiiDdijre  Bainbridge,  the  chief 

ii'itiiioji,  ami  by  iIji'  judicious  preeautioaary  ar- 

Lii  dial  ipinrlpr,  afliiri!  rensonabie  prospect  of  future 

e  which  passes  wilhin 
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%  crael  war  on  their  part  had  compelled  us  to  chastise  into  peace,  have  lat- 
terly shown  a  restlessness  which  has  called  for  preparatory  measures  for 
repressing  it,  and  for  protecting  the  commissioners  engaged  in  canying 
the  terms  of  the  peace  into  execution. 

The  execution  of  the  act  for  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment 
has  been  attended  with  difficulties  which  even  now  can  only  be  overcome 
by  legislative  aid.  The  selection  of  officers  ;  the  pa}nnent  and  discharge 
of  the  troops  enlisted  for  the  war ;  the  payment  of  the  retained  troops, 
and  their  reunion  from  detached  and  distant  stations  ;  the  collection  and 
security  of  the  public  property,  in  the  quartermaster,  commissary,  and 
ordnance  departments ;  and  the  constant  medical  assistance  required  in 
hospitals  and  garrisons,  rendered  a  complete  execution  of  the  act  imprac- 
ticable on  the  first  of  May,  the  period  more  immediately  contemplated. 
As  soon,  however,  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  as  far  as  it  has 
been  practicable  consistently  with  the  public  interests,  the  reduction  of 
the  army  has  been  accomplished ;  but  the  appropriations  for  its  pay,  and 
for  other  branches  of  the  military  service,  having  proved  inadequate,  the 
earliest  attention  to  that  subject  will  be  necessary ;  and  the  expediency 
of  continuing  upon  the  peace  establishment  the  staff  officers  who  have 
hitherto  been  provisionally  retained  is  also  recommended  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress. 

In  the  peiformance  of  the  executive  duty  upon  this  occasion  there  has 
not  been  wanting  a  just  sensibility  to  the  merits  of  the  American  army 
during  the  late  war ;  but  the  obvious  policy  and  design  in  fixing  an  effi- 
cient military  peace  establishment  did  not  afford  an  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish the  aged  and  infirm  on  account  of  their  past  services,  nor  the 
wounded  and  disabled  on  account  of  their  present  sufferings.  The  extent 
of  the  reduction  indeed  unavoidably  involved  the  exclusion  of  many  mer- 
itorious officers  of  every  rank  from  the  service  of  their  country ;  and 
so  equal,  as  well  as  so  numerous,  were  the  claims  to  attention,  that  a 
decision  by  the  standard  of  comparative  merit  could  seldom  be  attained. 
Judged,  however,  in  candor,  by  a  general  standard  of  positive  merit,  the 
army  register  will,  it  is  believed,  do  honor  to  the  establishment,  while  the 
case  of  those  officers  whose  names  are  not  included  in  it  devolves  with 
the  strongest  interests  upon  the  legislative  authority,  for  such  provision  as 
shall  be  deemed  the  best  calculated  to  give  support  and  solace  to  the  vet- 
eran and  invalid,  to  display  the  beneficence,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  the 
government,  and  to  inspire  a  martial  zeal  for  the  public  service  upon  every 
future  emergency. 

Although  the  embarrassments  arising  from  the  want  of  a  uniform 
national  currency  have  not  been  diminished  since  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  great  satisfaction  has  been  derived  in  contemplating  the  revival 
of  the  public  credit,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  public  resources.  The  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury,  from  the  various  branches  of  revenue,  during  the 
nine  months  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  have  been  estimated  at 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  the  issues  of  treasury-notes  of  every 
denomination  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  the  sum  of  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  there  was  also  obtained  upon  loan  during  the 
iame  period,  a  sum  of  nine  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  sum  of  six 
millions  of  dollars  was  subscribed  in  cash,  and  the  sum  of  three  millions 
of  dollars  in  treasury-notes.  With  these  means  added  to  the  sum  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  being  the  balance  of  money  in  the  treasury 
on  the  first  of  January,  there  has  been  paid  between  the  1st  of  January  and 
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ihe  Ist  of  October,  on  account,  of  ihc  uppropiiationa  of  tho  preceding  a 
of  the  prcHpnl  ycm  {oxclunvcly  of  tho  unooDt  of  ihc  tKosury-nottm  su_ 
scribod  to  iho  lo^,  and  the  aniount  redeemed  in  the  payment  of  duiios  and  I 
toxea),  iLe  aggregate  sum  of  ihirty-ihree  millions  and  tt  half  of  dollan,,! 
leaving  o  balance  llien   in   the  treasury  eslimated   al  thr   sum   of  ihr»6  I 
miltiona  of  dollars.     Independent,  however,  of  the  iirreurag<!S  dun  for  1 
military  services  luid  supplies,  it  is  presumed  that  a.  furtliPT  «urn  of  fivs  I 
millions  of  dollars,  including  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  puyvldc  oa   [ 
the  first  of  JuniiHry  next,  will  be  demanded  at  llii'  treasury  to  complete  th« 
expenditures  of  the  pnisent  year,  and  for  which  the  existing  way*  and 
means  will  sufficiently  provide. 

The  national  debt,  as  it  was  ascorisined  on  the  first  of  October  laiit, 
amounted  in  the  whole  lo  tho  sum  of  ono  hundred  and  twenty  millionit  of 
dollars,  conBisring  of  tho  unrodecmrd  balance  of  the  debt  contracted  before 
ihe  late  war  (thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars),  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt 
conlr^ted  in  consequence  of  the  war  {sisi^-four  millions  of  dolUra),  and 
the  amount  of  the  unfunded  flosiing  debt  (mcluding  the  vstious  issues  of 
treasuiy-notes),  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  in  a  gradual  course  J 
of  payment.  There  will  probably  be  some  addition  to  thv  public  debt  I 
upon  the  liquidation  of  various  cbims  which  are  dcpendinf ;  and  a  C(H1-  n 
citialoiy  disposition  on  the  part  of  Congress  may  lead  nonombly  4aif 
advantageously  to  an  equitable  arrangement  of  the  militia  cxpensaa 
incurred  by  the  several  stales  without  the  previous  sanction  or  authority 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  i  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  new  as  well  as  the  old  portion  of  the  debt  has  been  contracted  in  the 
assertion  of  the  national  rights  and  independence,  and  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed that  the  public  expenditures,  not  being  exclusively  bestowed  upon  sub- 
jects of  a  transient  nature,  wilt  long  be  visible  in  the  number  and  equip- 
menis  of  llie  .\merican  navj',  in  the  military  works  for  the  defence  of  OUT ' 
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ouzht  to  find  in  their  love  of  peace,  and  their  constant  respect  for  the 
ri^ts  of  other  nations,  the  character  of  the  times  particularly  inculcates 
the  lesson  that,  whether  to  prevent  or  repel  danger,  we  ought  not  to  be 
unprepared  for  it.  This  consideration  will  sufficiently  recommend  to  Con- 
gress a  liberal  provision  for  the  immediate  extension  and  gradual  coinple- 
tion  of  the  works  of  defence,  both  fixed  and  floating,  on  our  maritime  fron- 
tier, and  an  adequate  provision  for  guarding  our  inland  frontier  against 
dangers  to  which  certain  portions  of  it  may  continue  to  be  exposed. 

As  an  improvement  in  our  military  establishment,  it  will  deserve  the 
consideration  of  Congress  whether  a  corps  of  invalids  might  not  be  so 
organized  and  employed  as  at  once  to  aid  in  the  support  of  meritorious 
individuals  excluded  by  age  or  infirmities  from  the  existing  establishment, 
and  to  preserve  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  stationary  services  and 
of  their  exemplary  discipline.  1  recommend,  also,  an  enlargement  of  the 
military  academy  already  established,  and  the  establishment  of  others  in 
other  sections  of  the  Union.  And  I  can  not  press  too  much  on  the 
attention  of  Congress  such  a  classification  and  organization  of  the  militia 
as  will  most  efiectually  render  it  the  safeguard  of  a  free  state.  If  experi- 
ence has  shown  in  the  recent  slpendid  achievements  of  militia  the  value  of 
this  resource  for  the  public  defence,  it  has  shown  also  the  importance  of 
that  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  and  that  familiarity  with  the  essential  rules  of 
discipline  which  can  not  be  expected  from  the  regulations  now  in  force. 
With  this  subject  is  intimately  connected  the  necessity  of  accommodating 
the  laws,  in  every  respect,  to  the  great  object  of  enabling  the  politicsd 
authority  of  the  Union  to  employ  promptly  and  effectually  the  physical 
power  of  the  Union  in  the  cases  designated  by  the  constitution. 

The  signal  services  which  have  been  rendered  by  our  navy,  and  the 
capacities  it  has  developed  for  successful  co-operation  in  the  national 
defence,  will  give  to  that  portion  of  the  public  force  its  full  value  in  the 
eyes  of  Congress,  at  an  epoch  which  calls  for  the  constant  vigilance  of 
all  govenimenls.  To  preserve  the  ships  now  in  a  sound  stale,  to  com- 
plete those  already  contemplated,  to  provide  amply  the  imperishable 
materials  for  prompt  augmentations,  and  to  improve  the  existing  ar- 
rangements into  more  advantageous  establishments  for  the  construction, 
the  repairs,  and  the  security  of  vessels-of-war,  is  dictated  by  tbe  soundest 
policy. 

In  adjusting  the  duties  on  imports  to  the  object  of  revenue,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tariff^  on  manufactures  will  necessarily  present  itself  for  con- 
sideration. However  wise  the  theory  may  be  which  leaves  to  the  saga- 
city and  interest  of  individuals  the  application  of  their  industry  and 
resources,  there  are  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  Besides  the  condition  which  the  theory  itself  implies  of  a  recipro- 
cal adoption  by  other  nations,  experience  teaches  that  so  many  circum- 
stances must  occur  in  introducing  and  maturing  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, especially  of  the  more  complicated  kinds,  that  a  country  may 
remain  long  without  thorn,  although  sufficiently  advanced,  and  in  some 
respects  even  peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying  them  on  with  success.  Un- 
der circumstances  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  manufacturing  industry, 
it  has  made  among  us  a  progress,  and  exhibited  an  efficiency,  which 
justify  the  belief  that  with  a  protection  not  more  than  is  due  to  the  en- 
terprising citizens  whose  interests  are  now  at  stake,  it  will  become  at  an 
early  day  not  only  safe  against  occasional  competitions  from  abroad,  but 
ajsource  of  domestic  weahh  and  even  of  external  commerce.     In  selects 


af  the  btBii«hea  ix»or«  especially  otiitled  tn  ibti  pabKc  Mtnnaee.  ■  pr 
tnce  is  obcioDslr  rlaimed  by  >urb  a*  wiU  rdtnrc  tUc  iJuiied  ^kUir*  fmoi 
1  clependeDce  on  Ibreigo  ^upplien,  tvrr  aufajcd  U  casual  ruLure*,  fon'  aiu> 
:le«  necessajy  for  die  public  delebve,  or  eonivrrlpii  witli  ibc  pnaurr 
rutU  of  individuals.  It  will  be  ko  adiliiianal  raconunimdatiiMi  of  par- 
ifiilu'  manufaciurc^.  where  the  maieriabi  for  ifacui  Are  extroBively  linwn 
Voai  our  a^ruliur«,  an<l  consequeaily  imparl  and  insure  to  tlUt  imat 
luiil  of  D^iioDal  prosperity  and  independciKs  an  encMmgemeiM  whicb  can 
io(  fail  to  be  rewarded. 

Among  the  mcaiis  of  advancing  the  public  inierest,  (be  occa«iiin  ia  t 
woper  one  for  recalling  the  atleoiicin  of  Con^sa  I0  the  great  impunaacB 
(  FsUbltshiog  throughout  our  country  the  roads  and  canals  irhii'h  can 
lest  be  executed  uoiler  ibe  naliolial  authority.  No  objects  wilbin  ihr  I■i^- 
1«  of  political  economy  so  richly  mpav  Ule  ezpeme  bestowed  upon  thpin ; 
liere  are  none,  (be  utility  of  whioh  ts  inotv  tinirentally  a<crnaiti«l  nnd 
ckjiawtedged  ;  none  that  do  more  honor  to  the  em'vniini.-at  wbi«n  wiae 
nd  eiJarged  patriotisni  duly  appreciates  tfaem.  Nor  \»  there  aay  nnnttij' 
>hicb  presenU  a  field  where  nature  ini-ites  mora  the  Ml  of  nun  to  cOBir 
loie  her  own  work  for  liis  acconnnadation  and  beKe£l.  Time  coatoAtt' 
lions  are  Btrtngtheoed.  moreorer,  by  the  poUti«aJ  effect  of  ihaae  ftciU- 
les  for  intercominuiiicaiion  in  bringing  and  binding  more  eloeely  logelher 
be  various  parts  of  our  extended  confederecy.  While  the  slates  iodiTid* 
ally,  with  a  laudable  enterprise  and  emulation,  avail  ^emselvea  of  tbeir 
>cal  advantages  by  new  roads,  by  navigable  canals,  and  by  improving  the 
ireauiB  susceptible  of  navigation,  the  general  govemineDt  ia  tho  mure 
rged  to  similar  undertakings,  requiring  a  national  jurisdiction  and  nalion- 
I  means,  by  the  pru»pect  of  thus  systematically  completing  so  inestinu- 
le  a  work.     And  it  in  a  happy  reflection,  that  any  defect  ot  consiitti- 
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the  water,  the  nation  finds  itself  possessed  of  a  growing  respect  abroad, 
and  of  a  just  confidence  in  itself,  which  are  among  the  best  pledges  for 
its  peaceful  career.  Under  other  aspects  of  our  country,  the  strongest 
featiures  of  its  flourishing  condition  are  seen  in  a  population  rapidly  in- 
creasing on  a  territory  as  productive  as  it  is  extensive ;  in  a  general  in- 
dustry and  fertile  ingenui^  which  find  their  ample  rewards ;  and  in  an 
affluent  revenue  which  admits  a  reduction  of  the  public  burdens  without 
withdrawing  the  means  of  sustaining  the  public  credit,  of  gradually  dis- 
charging the  public  debt,  of  providing  for  the  necessary  defensive  and 
precautionary  establishments,  and  of  patronizing,  in  every  authorized  mode, 
undertakings  conducive  to  the  aggregate  wealth  and  individual  comfort  of 
our  citizens. 

It  remains  for  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare  to  persevere  in  that 
justice  and  good  will  toward  other  nations  which  invite  a  return  of  these 
sentiments  toward  the  United  States  ;  to  cherish  institutions  which  guar- 
anty their  safety  and  liberties  civil  and  religious ;  and  to  combine  with  a 
liberal  system  of  foreign  commerce  an  improvement  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages, and  a  protection  and  extension  of  the  independent  resources,  of  our 
highly-favored  and  happy  country. 

In  all  measures  having  such  objects,  my  faithful  co-operation  will  be 
afforded. 


EIGHTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

December  3,  1816. 

FellorD- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

In  reviewing  the  present  state  of  our  country,  our  attention  can  not  be 
withheld  from  the  effect  produced  from  peculiar  seasons  which  have  very 
generally  impaired  the  annual  gifts  of  the  earth  and  threaten  scarcity  in 
particular  districts.  Such,  however,  is  the  variety  of  soils,  of  climates, 
and  of  products,  within  our  extensive  limits  that  the  aggregate  resources 
of  subsistence  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  aggregate  wants.  And  as 
far  as  an  economy  of  consumption,  more  than  usual,  may  be  necessary, 
our  thankfulness  is  due  to  Providence  for  what  is  far  more  than  a  compen- 
sation, in  the  remarkable  health  which  has  distinguished  the  present  year. 

Amid  the  advantages  which  have  succeeded  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain,  in  a  general  invigoration  of 
industry  among  us,  and  in  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  the  value  of 
which  is  more  and  more  disclosing  itself  to  commercial  nationsy.jt  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  depression  is  experienced  by  particular  branches  of 
our  manufactures,  and  by  a  portion  of  our  navigation.  As  the  first  pro- 
ceeds in  an  essential  degree  from  an  excess  of  imported  merchandise, 
which  carries  a  check  in  its  own  tendency,  the  cause  in  its  present  extent 
can  not  be  of  very  long  duration.  The  evil  will  not,  however,  be  viewed 
by  Congress  without  a  recollection  that  manufacturing  establishments,  if 
suffered  to  sink  too  low,  or  languish  too  long,  may  not  revive  afler  the 
causes  shall  have  ceased ;  and  that  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  afiairs 
situations  may  recur  in  which  a  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  indis- 
pensable supplies  may  be  among  the  most  serious  embarrassments. 

The  depressed  state  of  our  navigation  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  material 
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degree,  [o  its  exclusion  from  ihe  i-olonial  porta  of  the  nation  most  exMa< 
sively  connected  with  us  in  commercu,  and  from  ihe  indirect  operaiion  of 
thitt  excluaioQ. 

Previous  to  the  late  convention  at  London,  between  the  United  Slalf>s  and 
Great  Britain,  the  relative  state  of  the  navigation  laws  of  ibe 
tries,  groning  out  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  had  ^tven  tn  the  [Jrilish  naviga- 
tion a  material  advantage  over  the  American  in  iho  int)'roourse  beiween 
the  American  pons  and  IJritiHti  ports  in  Europo.  The  convnntioa  of 
London  pqnaiizpd  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  relating  to  those  porta, 
leaving  the  intcrcourBe  between  our  ports  and  the  ports  of  the  British  e<d- 
onies  subject  as  before  to  the  respective  regulations  of  the  parties,  Thf 
Britisli  government,  enforcing  new  regulations  which  prohibit  a  tradr  be 
tween  its  colonies  and  the  United  Stales  in  American  vessels,  while  they 
permit  a  trade  in  British  vesseU  the  Americaii  navigation  suflers  acroMp 
ingly,  and  the  Inss  is  augmented  by  the  adranlago  which  is  given  lo  •"— 
British  competition  over  the  American,  in  the  navigation  between 
ports  and  British  ports  in  Europe,  by  the  circuitous  voyages  enjoyed  hy 
the  one  and  not  enjoyed  by  the  other. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  applied  to  one  branch  of 
the  commercial  intercourse,  has  been  preaand  on  our  part  as  equally  appli- 
cable to  both  branches  ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  the  British  cabinM  te^. 
clines  all  negotiation  on  the  subject,  with  a  disavowal,  however,  of  an] 
disposition  lo  view  in  an  unfriendly  light  whatever  countervailing  regult 
tiona  the  United  Slulea  may  oppose  to  the  regulations  of  which  they  cora> 
plain.  The  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  decide  on  the  course  which, 
under  these  circnmsiances,  is  prescribed  by  a  joint  regard  lo  the  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  the  just  iuteresls  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  ffenerallv.  that  we  remain  in  arnitv  with 
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warfare  on  our  oommerce,  we  rely  on  the  protection  it  will  find  in  our 
nayal  force  actually  in  the  Mediterranean. 

With  the  other  Barbary  states  our  affairs  have  undergone  no  change. 

The  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  appear  also  disposed  to  remain  at 
peace.  From  several  of  them  purchases  of  lands  have  boon  nndc,  par- 
ticalarly  favorable  to  the  wishes  and  security  of  our  fn)ntior  settlements 
as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation.  In  some  insrances  the 
titles,  though  not  supported  by  due  proof,  a  ad  clashing  those  of  one  tribe 
with  the  claims  of  another,  have  been  extinguished  by  double  purchases, 
the  benevolent  policy  of  the  United  States  pn^fcrring  the  augmented  ex- 
pense to  the  hazard  of  doing  injustice,  or  to  the  enforcement  of  justice 
against  a  feeble  and  untutored  people  by  means  involving  or  threattMiing  an 
eflusion  of  blood.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  tranquillity  which  has  been 
restored  among  the  tribes  themselves,  as  woll  as  between  them  and  our 
own  population,  will  favor  the  resumption  of  the  work  of  civilization  which 
had  made  an  encouraging  progress  among  somo  tribes,  and  that  the  facil- 
ity is  increasing  for  extending  that  dividiMl  and  individual  ownership, 
which  exists  now  in  moveable  property  only,  to  the  soil  itself ;  and  of  thus 
establishing,  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true  foundation  for  a 
transit  from  the  habits  of  the  savage  to  the  arts  and  comforts  of  social  life. 

As  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  welfare,  1 
must  again  earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  a 
reorganization  of  the  militia,  on  a  plan  which  will  form  it  into  classes 
according  to  the  periods  of  life  more  or  less  adapted  to  military  servi- 
ces. An  efficient  militia  is  authorized  and  contemplated  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  required  by  the  spirit  and  safety  of  free  government.  The  pres- 
ent organization  of  our  militia  is  universally  regarded  as  less  efficient 
than  it  ought  to  be  made,  and  no  organization  can  he  better  calculated  to 
give  to  it  its  due  force,  than  a  classification  wliich  will  assign  tlie  foremost 
place  in  the  defence  of  the  country'  to  that  portion  of  its  citizens  whose 
activity  and  animatiun  host  enable  them  to  rally  to  its  standanl.  Hesides 
tlie  consideration  that  a  time  of  pence  is  the  time  when  the  change  can  be 
m^iilc  with  the  most  convenience  and  equity,  it  will  now  be  aided  by  the 
experience?  of  a  recent  war,  in  which  the  militia  bore  so  interesting  a  part. 

Congress  will  call  to  mind  that  no  adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made 
for  the  uuifonnity  of  weights  and  measures  also  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution. The  great  utility  of  a  standard  fix(Ml  in  its  nature,  and  founded 
on  the  easy  rule  of  decimal  proportions,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  led  the 
government  at  an  early  stage  to  preparatory  steps  for  introducing  it,  and  a 
completion  of  the  work  will  be  a  just  title  to  the  public  gratitude. 

The  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  the  establislunent  of  a  univer- 
sity within  this  district,  on  a  scale  and  for  oI)jects  worthy  of  the  American 
nation,  induces  me  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  it  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  And  I  particularly  invite  again  their  attention  to 
tlie  expt^diency  of  exercising  their  existing  powers,  and  where  necessary, 
of  resorting  to  the  prescribed  mode  of  enlarging  them,  in  order  to  effectu- 
ate a  comprehensive  system  of  roads  and  canals,  such  as  will  have  the 
elfect  of  drawing  more  closely  together  every  part  of  our  country  by  pro- 
moting intercourse  and  improvements,  and  by  increasing  the  share  of  every 
part  in  the  common  stock  of  national  prosperity. 

Occurrences  have  taken  place  which  show  that  the  statutory  provisions 
for  the  dispensation  of  criminal  justice  are  deficient  in  relation  both  to 
places  and  to  persons,  under  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the  national 
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proliiMtiiii^  tin*  introiluotion  of  slaves  ami  by  punishint^  tl 
tiiipatiiiii  ill  tht-  trallic,  can  not  i)ut  hv.  ^ratiliecl  at  tin;  j 
conturrmt  t'llbrts  of  ollitT  nations  toward  a  general  supprt 
an  t'vil.      'rii.v  nuist  f»'cl  at  the  same  time  lln^  greater  t 
tin*  fulitst  (»Hicacy  to  their  own  regulations.     With  that  v 
sition  of  Congress  appears  to  be  required  by  the  violatio 
which  it  is  suggested  are  chargeable  on  unworthy  citizen 
the  slave-trade  under  foreign  flags  and  with  foreign  ports, 
importations  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  through  adj> 
territories.     I  present  the  subject  to  Congress  with  a  fi 
their  disposition  to  apply  all  the  remedy  which  can  be 
amendment  of  the  law.     The  regulations  which  were  in 
against  abuses  of  a  kindred  character  in  the  trade  betw 
states  ou^ht  also  to  be  rendered  more  eflfectual  for  their  h 

To  these  recommendations  I  add,  for  the  consideration  < 
expediency  of  a  remodification  of  the  judiciary'  establishi 
additional  department  in  the  executive  branch  of  tlie  govei 

The  fir^t  is  called  for  by  the  accruing  business  which  ne 
the  duties  of  the  federal  courts,  and  by  the  great  and  widen) 
which  justice  is  to  bo  dispensed  by  them.  The  time  seemi 
which  claims  for  members  of  the  supreme  court  a  relief 
fatigues,  incompatible  as  well  with  the  age  which  a  porti* 
always  have  attained,  as  with  the  researches  and  prepara 
due  to  their  stations  and  to  the  juridical  reputation  of  tlieir 
considerations  equally  cogent  require  a  more  convenient 
the  subordinate  tribunals,  which  may  be  accomplished  wil 
tionable  increase  of  the  number  or  expense  of  the  judges. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  executive  business  also  accum 
progress  of  our  country  and  its  growing  population,  call  fo 
department,  to  be  charged  with  duties  now  overburdening 
ments,  and  with  such  as  have  not  been  annexed  to  any  dep 

The  course  of  experience  recommends,  rr  j»not>i< 
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subject  of  great  gratification  to  find  that  even  within  the  short  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  return  of  peace,  the  revenue  has  far  exceeded  all  the 
current  demands  upon  the  treasury,  and  that  under  any  probable  diminu- 
tion of  its  future  annual  products  which  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  may 
occasion,  it  will  afford  an  ample  fund  for  the  effectual  and  early  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  during  the  year  1816, 
the  actual  receipts  of  revenue  at  the  treasury,  including  the  balance  ait 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  excluding  the  proceeds  of  loans  and 
treasury-notes,  will  amount  to  about  the  sum  of  fortjr-seven  millions  of 
dollars ;  that  during  the  same  year  the  actual  payments  at  the  treasury, 
including  the  payment  of  the  arrearages  of  the  war  department  as  well  as 
the  payment  of  a  considerable  excess  beyond  the  annual  appropriations, 
will  amount  to  about  the  sum  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  that 
consequently,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  will  be  a  surplus  in  the  treasu- 
ry of  about  the  sum  of  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

The  operations  of  the  treasury  continue  to  be  obstructed  by  difficulties 
arising  from  the  condition  of  the  national  currency  ;  but  they  have  never- 
theless been  effectual  to  a  beneficial  extent  in  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  and  the  establishment  of  the  public  credit.  The  floating  debt  of  the 
treasury-notes  and  temporary  loans  will  soon  be  entirely  discharged.  The 
aggregate  of  the  funded  debt,  composed  of  debts  incurred  during  the  wars 
of  1776  and  of  1812,  has  been  estimated  with  reference  to  the  1st  of  January 
next,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
The  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  maintenance  of 
all  its  institutions,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  have  been  estimated  at  a  sum 
less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  And  the  permanent  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  all  the  existing  sources  has  been  estimated  at  a  sum  of  about 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

Upon  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  only 
wanting  to  the  fiscal  prosperity  of  the  government  the  restoration  of  a 
uniform  medium  of  exchange.  The  resources  and  the  faith  of  the  nation 
displayed  in  the  system  which  Congress  has  established,  insure  respect 
and  confidence  at  home  and  abroad.  The  local  accumulations  of  the  rev- 
enue have  already  enabled  the  treasury  to  meet  the  public  engagements 
in  the  local  currency  of  most  of  the  states,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same 
cause  will  produce  the  same  effect  throughout  the  Union.  But  for  the  in- 
teresti3  of  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  treas- 
ury, it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  possess  a  currency  of  equal  value, 
credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate.  The  constitution  has  intrust- 
ed Congress  exclusively  with  the  power  of  creating  and  regulating  a  cur- 
rency of  that  description,  and  the  measures  which  were  taken  during  the 
last  session,  in  execution  of  the  power,  give  every  promise  of  success. 
The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  organized  under  auspices  me  most 
favorable,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  an  important  auxiliary  to  those  measures. 

For  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  public  finances,  with  a  view  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  treasury  department  previous  to  the  resignation 
of  the  late  secretary,  I  transmit  an  extract  from  the  last  report  of  that 
officer.  Congress  will  perceive  in  it  ample  proofs  of  the  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  nation  rests,  and  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  distinguished  ability  and  successful  exertions  with  which  the 
duties  of  the  department  were  executed  during  a  period  remarkable  for  its 
difficulties  and  its  peculiar  perplexities. 

The  period  of  my  retiring  from  the  publie  service  being  at  a  little  dii»- 
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ri'sni'i'i  iibroad.  1  can  indulge  the  proud  reflection  that  the  t 
hnvr  ri'/iclitid,  in  Bafeiy  and  succeas,  their  fortieth  year  aa 
iialiiiii ;  that  for  nearly  an  entire  generation  they  have 
•>t'  their  proaent  constitution,  the  offspring  of  their  undiatiub 
and  uf  their  free  choice  ;  thai  they  have  found  il  to  bear  1 
tTMiiu  »■  well  as  prosperous  circumsiances  ;  to  contain  in  iti 
iIm  fud«>Tate  and  elective  principles,  a  reconcilemenl  of  publ 
Individual  liberty,  of  natioaal  power  for  the  defence  of  nati 
a  acuuriiy  against  wara  of  injualice.  of  ambition,  and  of  vi 
lUndamental  provision  which  subjects  all  questions  of  wa 
ibo  nation  itself,  which  is  to  pay  its  costs  and  feel  iia  ci 
la  (t  lees  a  peculiar  felicity  of  this  constitution,  so  dear  ti 
la  found  to  be  capable,  wichoui  losing  its  vital  energies,  c 
■olf  aver  a  spacious  lerrilory  with  the  increase  and  expam 
inuuity  for  whose  boneiil  it  was  estribliHhcd. 

And  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  add  to  this  gratifying  t 
■hall  read  in  the  character  of  the  American  pex>ple,  in  tb 
true  liberiy  and  lo  the  constitution  which  ia  its  palladiun 
thai  the  destined  career  of  my  country  will  exhibit  a  goi 
ing  the  public  good  as  its  sole  object,  and  regulating  iti 
great  principles  consecrated  by  its  charter  and  by  those  n 

10  which  they  are  so  well  allied  :  a  government  which  w 
piirily  of  elections,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  pr* 
jury,  and  the  equal  inlordict  against  tho  encroachments  an 
liveen  religion  and  stale  ;  which  maintains  inviolable  the  1 
lie  faith,  the  security  of  peraoea  and  properly,  and  encou 
authorized  mode,  that  general  diilusion  of  knowledge  w 
to  public  liberty  its  permanency,  and  to  those  who  posst 
the  true  enjoyment  of  it :  a  government  which  avoids  iotr 
lemnl  repose  of  other  natious,  and  repels  them  from  its  ov 
justice  to  all  nations  with  aresdiue«s  eaiuL  to  (he-£nia 

11  requires  Justice 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
April  11,  1816. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

With  a  view  to  the  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  important  and 
growing  business  connected  with  the  grant  of  exclusive  rights  to  inventors 
and  authors,  I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  office  within  the 
department  of  state,  to  be  charged  therewith,  under  a  director,  with  a  sal- 
ary adequate  to  his  services,  and  with  the  privilege  of  franking  communi- 
cations by  mail  from  and  to  the  office.  1  recommend,  also,  that  further 
restraints  be  imposed  on  the  issue  of  patents  to  wrongful  claimants,  and 
further  guards  provided  against  fraudulent  exactions  of  fees  by  persons 
possessed  of  patents. 


SPECIALMESSAGE. 
December  6,  1816. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

The  ninth  section  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  **  to 
authorize  the  payment  for  property  lost,  captured,  or  destroyed  by  the  en* 
emy,  while  in  the  military  services  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  received  a  construction  giving  it  a  scope  of  great  and 
uncertain  extent,  I  thought  it  proper  that  proceedings  relative  to  claims 
under  that  part  of  the  act  should  be  suspended,  until  Congress  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  defining  more  precisely  the  cases  contemplated  by  them. 
With  that  view,  I  now  recommend  the  subject  to  their  consideration.  They 
will  have  an  opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  of  considering  how  far  other 
provisions  of  the  act  may  be  rendered  more  clear  and  precise  in  their 
import. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
December  26,  1816. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  :— 

It  is  found  that  the  existing  laws  have  not  the  efficacy  necessary  to 
prevent  violations  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  at 
peace  toward  belligerent  parties,  and  other  unlawful  acts  on  the  high  seas, 
by  armed  vessels  equipped  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

With  a  view  to  maintain,  more  effectually,  the  respect  due  to  the  laws, 
to  the  character,  and  to  the  neutral  and  pacific  relations  of  the  United 
States,  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  expediency  of 
such  further  legislative  provisions  as  may  be  requisite  for  detaining  vessels 
actually  equipped,  or  in  a  course  of  equipment  with  a  warlike  force,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ;  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  obtaining 
from  the  owners  or  commanders  of  such  vessels  adequate  securities  against 
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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  I 
The  ROTornmenl  of  Great  nrltain.  induced  by  the  posit, 
tiona  wuh  tho  United  StaCcs,  wluch  succeeded  (he  concJusi, 
commercial  convention,  iseued  an  order  on  the  17th  day  ol 
diBcmtinuing  the  diacriminatiag  duUes  payable  in  Briliah  p 
can  vesBels  »nd  iheir  cargoes.  It  waa  not  until  the  22d  of 
towing,  that  a  corresponding  discontinuance  of  discrimina 
Brmsh  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  in  American  pons  took  el 
amhoriiy  vested  in  ihe  executive,  by  the  act  of  March  ISlt 
period  bolweon  those  two  dales  there  was,  conaequentlv  a 
procily.  or  equality,  io  the  existing  regtilaUons  of  the  , wo 
recoramend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  the  expedient 
the  Untjsh  goronimeni  the  amount  ol"  lie  duties  remitted 
nod  in  queBiioii.  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  subject 
R^^V^T'f  whatever  discriminatiog  duties  may  have 
Bniish  ports  after  the  signature  of  that  convention,  and  been 
TiOM  lo  the  17th  of  August,  1815 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

FKBRcaRf  6,  1817. 

To  the    Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  . 

On  comparing  the  fourth  section  of  iho  act  of  Conmss 
31.  1814,  providiDg  for  the  indemnification  of  certain  claiii 
lands  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  with  the  article  of  agreemei 
between  the  United  Stales  and  .tiiA  «f  fi—.-:.   ^!!!^_ 
1602,  it  appears  liii 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  MADISON. 


On  the  fourth  of  March,  1809,  James  Madison  was  inaugurated  as 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 
him  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  in  the  capitol,  at  Washington  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ex-president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  sat  at  his  right  hand,  the 
members  of  the  late  cabinet,  many  members  of  Congress,  foreign  minis- 
ters, and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  Ho  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit 
of  black,  and  delirered  his  inaugural  address  in  a  manner  at  once  modest 
and  dignified.  The  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  address  elicited  general 
approbation,  and  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  nation,  that  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  affairs  might  be  changed  by  the  measures  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  our  foreign  relations.  These  anticipations  of  the 
people  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Mr.  Madison  selected  for  his  cabinet,  Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  as 
secretary  of  state,  William  Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  war, 
Paul  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
continued  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  was  Cesar  A.  Rodney,  of  Dela- 
ware, attorney-general. 

The  eleventh  Congress  met  on  the  22d  of  May,  1809,  agreeably  to  a 
law  passed  by  the  previous  Congress,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  state 
of  the  nation,  and  the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  or  France. 
The  democratic  ascendency  in  the  house  of  representatives  having  been 
sustained  at  the  recent  elections,  Joseph  B.  Yammn  was  re-elected 
speaker. 

At  this  session,  the  non-intercourse  act  with  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  had  been  substituted  for  the  embargo,  by  the  last  Congress,  was 
continued,  with  some  modifications.  No  very  material  alterations  were 
made  in  the  law,  nor  was  any  other  very  important  measure  adopted  at  this 
extra  session,  which  lasted  only  about  &ye  weeks,  and  was  terminated  on 
the  28th  of  June. 

Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  considering  the  non- 
intercourse  law  as  placing  Great  Britain  and  France  on  an  equality,  made 
a  communication  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  April,  inform- 
ing it  that  he  was  authorized,  by  despatches  received  from  his  govern- 


government  relused  to  Banclion  the  overture  and  arrang 
their  minister,  who,  they  declared,  had  exceeded  the  antb 
structions  ;  and  he  admitted  that  he  had  done  bo,  in  a  letle 
ment,  ia  which  he  says,  that  "  nothing  would  have  inducei 
ill  any  tlegrpe,  from  the  orders  I  had  received,  but  a  thor 
that  by  so  doing  I  should  accompliab  the  object  which  his 
view  ;  when  by  loo  strictly  adhering  to  the  letter  of  mi 
might  lose  the  opportunity  of  pioinoting  eesentially  his  ran 
and  wishes." 

The  president  thereupon  issued  a  second  proclamatic 
Tacts,  and  declaring  th«  act  of  non -intercourse  to  be 
full  efTect.  Mr.  Erskine  was  soon  afier  recalled,  and  am 
pointed  in  his  stead.  This  transaction  caused  great  tnita 
lie  mind  and  hostility  toward  England,  among  the  Amerif 
a  declaration  of  war  at  this  time  with  Eogland,  would  prob 
popular, 

Mr.  Jackson,  the  British  envoy  who  succeeded  Mr.  Er» 
Washington  at  the  close  of  the  year  1609.  He  was  direc 
reasons  for  a  refusal  by  the  British  government  to  confiri: 
ment  made  Mr.  Erskine,  and  was  authorized  to  enter  into  i 
a  commercial  treaty.  But  far  from  displaying  the  mild  a 
spirit  of  his  predecessor,  he  attempted  to  vindicate  the  hoi 
government  by  dealing  in  censures  and  criminations  upon  t 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  style  unusual  in  diplomatic  corres; 
insinuated  that  the  president  and  secretary  of  state  must  ha 
Mr.  'Erskine  had  deviated  from  bia  inatruclions.  and  trntmai 
en  ;  and  after  the 
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apology  for  his  conduct.  Nor  did  the  British  ministry  think  proper  to 
send  another  envoy  to  the  United  States  until  some  months  had  elapsed 
after  the  return  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  England. 

Mr.  Pinkney,  the  American  minister  to  Great  Britain,  was  continued  at 
that  court,  but  his  efforts  at  negotiating  proved  unavailing,  and  early  in 
1811  he  was  instructed  to  return  home.  The  British  government,  the 
same  year  appointed  Mr.  Foster  minister  to  the  United  States,  who 
effected  a  settlement  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate  in  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  and  remained  at  Washington  until  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain,  in  1812. 

Congress  again  assembled  on  the  27th  of  November,  1809,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  until  the  1st  of  May,  1810 — ^but  during  this  period  of 
more  than  five  months,  few  acts  of  general  importance  were  passed ; 
among  them  were  several  respecting  the  public  lands ;  also  laws  re- 
specting the  postoffice  establishment  and  postroads,  the  territories,  light- 
houses, compensation  to  ministers  to  foreign  countries,  consuls,  &c. ; 
providing  for  taking  the  census  in  1810;  for  payment  of  a  portion  of 
the  public  debt,  by  creating  a  new  loan,'  &c.  The  non-intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  was  continued  by  a  new  act,  and  a  joint 
resolution  was  adopted  in  relation  to  the  controversy  between  the  exec- 
utive and  Francis  James  Jackson,  the  British  envoy  to  the  United  States ; 
the  language  of  whose  official  letters  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  secretary  of 
state,  was  declared  to  be  highly  indecorous  and  insolent,  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  toward  him  approved,  and  Congress  solenmly  pledged  to 
stand  by  the  executive  government,  in  its  refusal  to  receive  any  further 
communication  from  said  Jackson,  and  to  call  into  action  the  whole  force 
of  the  nation,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  repel  such  insults,  and  to 
assert  and  maintain  the  rights,  the  honor,  and  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1810,  the  French  decree  of  RambouilUt 
was  made  known,  and  alleged  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  have  been  is- 
sued in  retaliation  of  the  non-intercourse  act  of  the  United  States.  All 
American  vessels  which,  since  the  20th  of  March,  1808,  had  entered 
any  French  port,  or  the  ports  of  any  French  colony,  or  of  any  coun- 
try occupied  by  the  French,  or  which  should  thereafter  enter,  were  de- 
clared forfeit,  and  were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  national  treasury 
of  France.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  condenmations  under  this  decree, 
the  French  privateers  committed  various  depredations  on  American  com- 
merce. 

By  the  new  non-intercourse  act  already  referred  to,  which  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  May,  1810,  it  was  provided,  that  if  either  Great  Britain  or 
France  would  repeal  her  obnoxious  orders  or  decrees,  and  the  other  na- 
tion did  not,  within  three  months  thereafter,  repeal  hers,  that  then  inter- 
course should  be  renewed  with  the  nation  repealing  her  acts,  while  tow- 
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American  yessels  and  their  cargoes,  therefore,  continued  to  be  seized  by 
British  cruisers,  and  condemned  in  their  admiralty  courts. 

During  the  third  session  of  the  11th  Congress,  from  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1810,  to  the  3d  of  March,  181 1,  the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations 
attracted  much  attention.  The  president's  course  toward  France,  and  his 
proclamation,  were  approved  by  Congress,  and  the  non-intercourse  act 
was  revived  against  Great  Britain.  Certain  parts  of  the  former  act  had 
been  repealed,  so  as  to  induce  mercantile  enterprise  with  Great  Britain 
and  dependencies,  but  now  the  goods  imported  from  British  dominions 
were  made  liable  to  seizure ;  and  bonds  were  required  of  the  importers, 
to  await  a  legal  decision.  The  prices  of  British  goods  in  the  United 
States  were  then  so  high  as  to  induce  the  merchants  to  take  the  risk  of 
bonding  the  goods  for  the  full  amount  of  their  invoice  value. 

At  the  same  session  of  Congress,  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  author- 
ized to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  preparatory  to  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  institution  was  in- 
corporated in  1791,  expired,  by  limitation,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1811,  and 
a  bill  having  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  renew  the  charter,  was  in- 
definitely postponed,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, 181 1 ,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  64.  In  the  senate,  a  similar  bill  was  rejected 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president,  George  Clinton,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1811 — the  senate  being  equally  divided  on  the  question,  17  to 
17.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  said  to  have  been,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, conformable  to  the  views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin. 

Mr.  Madison  and  his  cabinet  made  further  efforts  to  conciliate  the  favor, 
or  to  prevent  the  hostile  measures,  of  the  emperor  of  France.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1811,  Joel  Barlow  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  with  instruc- 
tions and  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  that  govern- 
ment. •  Mr.  Barlow  was  received  with  favor  by  the  ministers  of  Napole- 
on, and  they  intimated  a  desire  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
But  the  policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  exclude  British  manufactures  from 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  in  accomplishing  which,  he  believed,  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  must  be  restricted,  or  be  under  his  control. 
Nothing,  therefore,  was  effected  by  Mr.  Barlow,  with  regard  to  a  settle- 
ment of  our  difficulties  with  France. 

The  course  of  the  administration  with  regard  to  the  belligerent  powers, 
England  and  France,  was  much  censured  by  the  opposition  party.  A  dis- 
tinguished  senator  of  that  party,  from  Connecticut,  remarked,  that  '*  the 
path  for  the  administration  to  pursue  was  as  plain  as  a  turnpike — the  two 
belligerent  nations  should  have  been  treated  with  strict  impartiality ;  an  em- 
bargo laid  for  a  short  and  limited  period ;  permission  to  merchants  to  arm 
their  vessels,  and  such  measures  of  defence,  both  on  the  land  and  on  the 
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The  presence  of  Mr.  Clay  as  speaker,  and  of  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Cheves, 
and  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  with  other  active  and  spirited  memhers 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  aided  by  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Geor- 
gia, and  a  few  others  in  the  senate,  infused  new  vigor  into  the  ranks  of 
the  supporters  of  the  administration.  It  was  soon  determined  that  inac- 
tivity and  indecision  should  no  longer  be  the  policy  of  the  democratic 
party.  For  several  years,  including  the  latter  part  of  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration, war  with  England  had  been  contemplated  by  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  a  probable  event ;  but  we  have  already 
seen  Mr.  Jefferson  carefully  avoided  war  measures,  and  Mr.  Madison  en- 
deavored to  pursue  a  similar  course.  The  non-intercourse  laws  and  other 
restrictive  measures,  it  was  perceived,  were  becoming  unpopular  with  the 
people,  a  great  portion  of  whom  were  desirous  that  this  policy  should  be 
changed.  It  was  believed  by  the  new  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  in 
Congress,  that  efficient  measures  were  now  demanded  by  the  people,  and 
that  a  war  with  Great  Britain  would  be  popular,  particularly  with  the  party 
which  sustained  the  administration. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  members  of  Congress  favorable  to  a  declaration 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  were  directed  to  measures  preparatory  to  the 
expected  contest  with  that  powerful  nation.  The  effects  of  the  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  reducing  the  army  and  navy, 
were  how  severely  felt.  For  several  years  preceding  this  period,  the  mil- 
itary peace  establishment  had  stood  at  only  about  3,000  men,  and  the  navy 
consisted  at  this  time  of  only  twenty  vessels — ten  frigates,  and  ten  sloops- 
of-war  and  smaller  vessels.  I'he  gunboats  which  had  been  built  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
were  only  calculated  for  harbor  defence. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  respecting  a  standing  army  and  a  navy, 
was  now  changed,  principally  through  the  advice  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Lowndes,  notwithstanding  they  met  with 
opposition  from  many  of  their  democratic  associates.  Bilb  were  passed 
for  augmenting  the  army,  by  providing  for  the  enlistment  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  ;  also  authorizing  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  accept 
of  the  services  of  volunteers  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  men ;  and 
providing  for  the  more  complete  organization  of  the  army ;  authorizing  the 
president  to  cause  the  frigates  in  ordinary  to  be  repaired,  equipped,  and 
put  into  actual  sen'ice  ;  and  appropriations  were  made  for  the  purchase 
of  timber  and  other  materials  for  building  additional  frigates.  The  presi- 
dent was  also  authorized  to  require  of  the  executives  of  the  several  states 
and  territories,  the  organizing,  arming,  and  equipment  of  their  respective 
proportions  of  one  hundred  thousand  militia,  and  to  hold  them  in  readiness 
to  march  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and  one  million  of  dollars  was  appro- 
priated toward  defraying  the  expense  of  carrying  the  act  into  effect. 

President  Madison  was,  with  much  difiiculty,  brought  to  acquiesce  in 


._.     .„o  iMuiiig  repuoiicaiM  ol  tl 

York  who  were  diaaatisfied  with  Mr.  Madison's  course,  )w 
tempUiion  to  nominate  for  the  presidency,  Da  Witt  Clinloi 
heu  tenant- gov  em  or  of  that  state,  mayor  of  the  city  of  ! 
high  in  the  contiilence  of  the  party.  His  preipnaions  we 
Gid«on  Granger,  the  poBlraaster-generat,  and  olher  influei 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr,  Madioon  was  waited  upon  fa; 
leading  republican  members  of  Congress,  and  informed,  in 
war  with  Enghind  was  now  reeolvod  upon  by  the  democ 
Bupporters  of  his  administration  ;  that  the  people  would  no 
to  a  dilatory  and  inefhcicnt  course,  on  ihe  part  of  the  0 
ment  ;  ihat  unless  a  declaration  of  war  took  place  previous 
tial  election,  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  might  1 
and  the  government  thrown  into  ihe  hands  of  the  fcdoralis 
Mr,  Madiaon  consented  to  act  with  hia  friends,  and  accec 
tion  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  neither  hia  nomination  nor 
(o  the  presidency  could  be  relied  on.*  Thus  situated,  Mr, 
eluded  to  waive  his  own  objections  lo  the  course  detorn. 
political  friends,  and  to  do  sU  ho  could  for  the  prosecutit 
which  he  had  no  taste ;  and  he  pretended  lo  no  knowledj 
science  or  profession. 

The  president  did  not  sustain  Itimself  with  coimsellora  i 
occasion.  His  cabinet  consisted,  ai  this  time,  of  James  Mo 
of  Biaie,  who  succeeded  Robert  Smith  in  November,  181' 
laiin,  secretary  of  ihe  treasury  ;  William  Eustis,  secretary 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  ibe  navy ;  bjkL  WiUiun  Pinkney,  ai 
who  Bucceeded  Cash 
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dechratioii  ttf  wu  premature  while  gOTBrnment  wu  ao  entirely  nnpm- 
psred.  The  poBtmsBter-geDeral,  Gideon  Granger,  not  then  s  cabinet  offi- 
cer, but  at  the  head  of  a.  department  important  for  military  operationB,  was 
disaffected  to  the  president,  in  party  sympathy  with  senators  and  oihera 
piofesetng,  perhaps  entertaining,  inclinations  for  the  war,  but  denying  that 
with  Madiaon  as  leader,  it  ever  could  prosper.* 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1812,  Mr.  Madison  tianamitted  H  Congress  ■ 
special  message,  with  certain  documents  which  had  been  communicated 
to  the  executive  by  John  Henry,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  alleged  that  fae 
bad  been  employed  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  British  government,  in  the 
New  England  states,  "  in  intrigues  with  the  disaffected,  for'  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  resistance  to  the  laws,  and  eventually,  in  concert  with  a 
British  force,  of  destroying  the  Union,  and  forming  the  eastern  part  thereof 
into  a  political  connexion  with  Great  Britain." 

John  Henry  was  bom  a  subject  of  Great  Britain.  For  a  while  he  had 
resided  in  this  country,  and  held  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Having  lefl  the  service,  by  his  onn  account  he  resided  some  time 
in  Vermont,  and  afterward  returned  to  hia  natural  allegiance,  and  became 
a  resident  of  Canada.  There,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  if  hia 
own  account  is  to  be  credited,  he  was  employed  by  Sir  James  H.  Craig, 
governor  of  Canada,  to  repair  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  federal  pohticians  of  the  New  England  ^tes,  particularly 
those  of  Massachusetts,  were  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  UniiHi, 
and  forming  a  close  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  Accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  February  of  that  year,  he  commenced  his  journey,  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  Vermont,  and  passing  through  New  Hampshire,  he 
reached  Boston  early  in  the  month  of  March.  Having  taken  his  statim 
in  the  New  England  capital,  he  opened  his  correspondence  with  hia 
employers  in  Canada.  His  first  letter  is  dated  March  5,  1809,  in  which 
he  remarked  that  it  had  not  thus  far  appeared  necessary  for  him  to  dis- 
cover to  any  person  the  object  of  his  visit ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  he 
should  find  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  federal  party,  to  avow  himself  as  a  regular  authorised 
agent  of  the  British  government,  even  to  those  who  would  keep  the  se- 
cret—that he  had  sufficient  means  of  information  1o  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  proper  time  for  offering  the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain,  and 
opening  a  correspondence  between  the  governor-general  of  British 
America  and  disaffected  individuals  in  Massachusetts.  Accordingly,  he 
remained  unknown  at  Boston  till  the  25th  of  May  1 
wrote  to  his  principals  at  Quebec,  that  it  would  be  u 
in  the  existing  slate  of  things,  and  unavailing  also,  to  allcmpl  ti 
effect  the  origin^  purposes  of  his  mission.  He 
that  mission,  and  returned  to  Canada ;  and  in  1811  was  i] 
■  ligsnoll'i  HlMoTj  of  the  Wu. 


some  aort  of  land  apeculation ;  but  very  few  knew  or  carei 
employed.  He  was  a  handsome,  weU-behaved  man,  and  w 
some  respectable  familieB." 

The  British  minister  at  Washington,  in  a  lelter  to  Mr.  M( 
reiary  of  state,  dated  the  1 1th  of  March,  1812,  disclaimed  ir 
on  his  own  part,  having  had  any  knowlod^  whatever  of  th< 
such  a  mission,  or  of  such  transactions  as  the  communi 
Heniy  referred  to,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that,  from  \ 
of  those  branches  of  his  majesty's  govemmeni  with  which 
course,  no  counienance  whatever  wag  given  by  them  to  any 
tile  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  United  Stales, 

The  conwiittee^n  foreign  relations,  in  Congress,  to  whom 
and  documents  were  referred,  in  their  report,  remarked  that, 
action  disclosed  by  the  president's  message,  presents  lo  the 
commjtlee  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  British  govemmeni 
of  peace,  and  during  Uie  most  friendly  professions,  have  beei 
and  perfidiously  pursuing  measures  to  divide  these  states,  a 
our  citizens  in  all  the  guilt  of  treason,  and  the  horrors  of  a  c 
Henry,  in  this  transaction,  was  accompanied  by  a  foreigi 
who  called  his  name  Crillon,  and  claimed  the  title  of  cour 
through  3  long  examination  before  the  committee  of  foreign 
his  testimony  was  considered  unimportant. 

It  appears  thai  Henry,  after  being  unsuccessful  in  Englai 

his  claims  upon  that  government,  sailed  for  the  United  States 

at  Boston  in  December,  1811.    Ho  visited  Governor  Gerry,  o 

Betts,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  inlmiliintimi  tA  Ur   UiiJt.ui..„ 

In  February,  1812,  , 
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iD0iie7,aiid  h&d  ratntned  northwardly,  snd  was  at  Baltimore  on  the  11th 
of  Pebniaiy,  and  that  his  letter  of  diacloiure  to  Jamea  Monroe  ia  dated 
the  30th  of  that  month,  at  Philadelphia.  It  ia  remarkable  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son had  these  disclosures  at  least  twenty-five  days  before  he  made  them 
known  to  Congreas  ;  that  when  he  did  so  make  them  known,  Henry  was 
actually  under  sail  for  France,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  called  on 
for  any  explanation.* 

The  Henry  plot  proved  of  no  advantage  to  the  administration  and  its 
supporters,  but  had  a  tendency  to  increase  and  extend  the  feelings  of  ex- 
asperation and  enmity  toward  the  government,  entertained  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  New  England  people,  whose  characters  wpre  assailed  by  the 
pretended  exposure  of  Henry,  although  he  did  not  mention  the  name  of 
even  a  solitary  person  who  ever  uttered  a  sentence  of  disaffection  to  the 
Union,  or  of  a  wish  to  form  a  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  Besidea  a 
mBJoriiy  of  the  people  of  New  England,  the  federal  party  throughout  the 
Union,  and  a  respectable  pordon  of  the  democratic  party,  were  opposed  to 
the  approaching  declaration  of  war.  Still,  the  leading  men  among  the 
friends  of  the  administration  felt  a  confidence  that  the  measure  was  re- 
quired, and  would  be  sustained,  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Pinkney  to  the  United  States,  from  his  mission 
to  England,  Mr.  Madison  appointed  Jonathan  Russell  charge  d'affaires  of 
the  United  States  at  London.  Mr.  Russell  reached  London  ia  November, 
1811.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1812,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  secretary 
of  state,  that  at  that  time  there  hod  been  exhibited  no  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  to  repeal  the  orders  in  council.  On 
the  4th  of  March  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  informing  him  that  he  had  at- 
tended the  discussions  in  parliament,  on  motions  by  Lord  Lanadowne  and 
Mr.  Brougham,  "  and  if  anything  was  wanting  to  prove  the  inflexible  de- 
termination of  the  present  ministry  to  persevere  in  the  orders  in  council, 
without  mudilication  or  relaxation,  the  declarations  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  administration  on  these  occasions,  must  place  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  Mr.  Percival  said, '  As  England  was  contending 
for  the  defence  of  her  maritime  rights,  and  for  the  preservation  of  her  na- 
tional existence,  which  essentially  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  those 
rights,  she  could  not  be  expected,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  and  pri- 
mary interest,  to  arrest  or  vary  her  course,  to  listen  to  the  pretensions  of 
neutral  nations,  or  to  remove  the  evils,  however  they  might  be  regretted, 
which  the  imperious  policy  of  the  times  indirectly  and  unintentionally  ex- 
tended to  them.' 

"  1  no  longer  entertain  a  hope  that  we 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1813,  Mr.  Foster,  the  Britil 
tngion,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Mr. 
wholo  ground  of  coniro»er8y  between  the  United  St«l 


companied  as  it  was  by  an  adequate  blockading  force),  1 
conaonani  to  ihe  established  law  of  nations,  and  a  les 
the  practice  which  it  recognises. 

"  Secondly,  thai  Great  Britain  must  continue  to  rej 
ous  doctriiiea  promulgated  by  France  in  ihe  duke  of  , 
binding  upon  all  natioDs.  She  can  not  admit,  as  a  true 
lie  law,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  nor  the  conve 
tion,  that  enemy's  ships  destroy  the  character  of  neu 
cargo :  she  can  not  coniseni,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
absolutely  the  commerce  of  France  from  the  pressure 
of  Great  Britain,  and,  by  the  abuse  of  the  neutral  flag, 
to  obtain,  without  the  expi-nae  of  sustaining  a  navy 
properly  of  French  aubjects.  a  degree  of  freedom  and  s 
the  commerce  of  her  own  subjects  can  not  find  under  I 
British  na?y. 

"  She  can  not  admit,  as  a  principle  of  public  law,  tha 
stores  are  alone  contraband  of  war,  and  that  ship-timh 
are  excluded  from  that  description.  Neither  can  she 
laliaiion,  that  the  mere  fact  of  commercial  intercourse 
and  BubjeciB  should  be  made  a  crime  in  all  nations,  ! 
and  decrees  of  France  should  be  directed  to  enforce 
and  unheard-of  in  war. 

"  Great  Britain  feels,  tliat  to  relinquish  her  just  m 
fence  and  retaliation,  would  be  to  surrender  the  beat 
preservation  and  rights ;  and  with  them  the  rights  o 
long  as  Franc  "">■-•-: J  — — >       ■     ■  . 
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G&n«d  LoniaiaiiB,  «u  orgudxed  nnder  tha  name  of  the  MiMouri  toT- 
ritoiy. 

Amoag  othoT  important  Kcts  pused  at  tfaia  nasion,  beaidee-the  declare 
lion  of  war  were  tho  following :  To  prohibit  the  ezpoitatioii  of  specie, 
gooda,  warea,  or  merchandise,  from  die  United  Statea  dnhng  the  continn- 
ance  of  the  embargo ;  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  land  office  is  the 
treasuiy  department ;  to  provide  for  the  auivefing  of  six  miUiona  of  acres 
of  the  public  lands,  to  be  set  apart  and  reserred  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing the  bounties  of  one  hundred  and  sixt^  acres  each  promised  to  the  sd- 
diers  of  the  United  States  hj  the  acts  pmnoualy  paased  for  augmenting 
the  array ;  anthorizing  the  iasne  of  five  millions  of  dollars  in  treasmy- 
notes  ;  imposing  (me  hundred  per  cant,  additional  duties  on  importa  ;  cod* 
finning  grants  to  lands  in  the  Missiasippi  territoij,  on  Britiah  or  Spanish 
warrants  made  prior  to  October  27, 1795  ;  appropriating  an  additional  sum 
for  the  Cumberland  road ;  establishing  various  postroada ;  prohibiting 
American  veasels  from  trading  with  the  enemy ;  and  an  act  aathoriaing  a 
aubscription  for  the  old  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  and  providing 
for  an  exchange  of  die  same.  A  law  was  also  passed  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  representatives  in  Congress  according  to  the  censns  of  1810. 

The  elections  in  1812,  in  those  states  where  the  same  were  held  in  the 
spring,  were  generally  unfavorable  to  the  administration;  although  the 
opinion  Was  entertained  and  expressed,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  Congreaa  would  not  declare  war.  The  federal  party  prevailed  in 
the  elections  in  Maasachnsetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York ; 
showing  a  considerable  change  in  favor  of  that  party,  compared  with  the 
elections  of  the  previous  year. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  a  majority  of  Congress  were  induced  to 
vote  for  the  preliminary  measuies  to  the  declaration  of  war ;  but  on  the 
question  of  the  embargo,  the  majority  in  the  house  of  lepresentatives  was 
twenty-nine  voles,  in  favor  of  the  act. 

On  [he  first  of  June,  the  president  transmitted  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  difficulties  which  had  occurred  in  our 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  those  which  then  existed ;  describing,  in 
strong  language,  the  aggressions  with  which  we  had  been  visited  by  that 
nation.  This  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relationa, 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  a  majority  of  whom,  viz.,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, of  Somh  Carolina ;  Felix  Grundy,  of  I'ennessee ;  John  Smilie,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  John  A.  Harper,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Joseph  Desha,  of 
Kentucky ;  and  Ebeneier  Seaver,  of  Massachusetts,  agreed  upc 
ported  to  the  house  on  the  3d  of  June,  a  manifesto,  as  ths  k 
laration  of  war.  The  reasons  given  by  the  committee  fg^ 
an  immediate  appeal  to  arms  were,  in  substance,  as  ( 
presament  of  American  aeamen  by  the  commanders  of  B 
war ;  the  British  doctrine  and  system  of  fa 
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fourteen  days  al\eT  it  was  submitted  to  that  body,  w 
19  lo  13.  At  first  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  w 
a  proposition  was  made,  od  which  the  senate  were  e( 
first  vote,  for  granting  reprisals  against  the  commerce 
public  or  private  ships  of  the  United  Slates  ;  but  after 
cipliue  and  urging,  a  majority  volod  in  favor  of  it.  Oi 
the  house  who  voted  for  the  war,  62  resided  souih,  ! 
Delaware ;  of  the  19  senators  who  voted  on  the  sbi 
ioulh,  and  5  north,  of  the  Delaware.  Thus  the  wai 
been  a  measure  of  the  s&iith  and  leesl,  to  take  care  of 
north,  much  against  the  will  of  the  latter.  The  who 
hers  in  both  branches,  residing  north  of  the  Delawan 
oidy  2 1  voted  for  the  war." 

The  act  declaring  war  was  approved  by  the  preeid 
June,  1812,  and  is  remarkably  short  and  comprehens 
by  the  attomey-geuera!  of  the  United  States,  William 
the  words  following: — 

"  An  act  declaring  tear  betmcni  tht  United  Kingdom  oj 
Ireland,  and  the  dcpendeneien  thereof,  and  the  United  Sin 
their  territories. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  ^e.  That  war  be,  and  the  same  is 
exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ai 
dependencies  thereof,  and  the  United  States  of  Americ 
ries ;  and  that  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  is  ht 
use  the  whole  land  and  naval  force  of  the  United  Statet 
into  effect,  and  '"  <"— -  'a  f-— - 
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organjied,  composed  principally  of  the  federalists  snd  some  disafTected 
democrats,  under  the  name  of  "  the  peace  party."  This  paity  endeavored 
to  compel  the  goveranient  lo  make  peace  by  raising  every  possible  ob- 
struction to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  course  was  considered  as 
more  actuated  by  feehngs  of  party  spirit  than  by  patriotism,  and  many 
prominent'federalists  gave  the  government  their  support,  whenever  they 
found  them  disposed  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor  and  effect. 

On  the  36th  of  June,  Congress  passed  an  act  respecting  letters  of 
marque,  prizes.and  prize  goods;  and  great  expectations  were  entertained  of 
the  injuries  to  be  inflicted  upon  British  commerce  by  our  privateers,  as  well  as 
theprofits  to  be  gained  therehy.by  American  adventurers  in  such  enterprises. 

There  was  a  great  incongruity  between  appropriations  for  the  war  and 
provision  for  them,  and,  without  a  cent  to  be'Yaised  by  taxes,  more  than 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  army,  and  nearly  two 
millions  seven  hundred  thousand  for  the  navy,  when  the  income  by  cus- 
toms and  sales  of  public  lands,  in  1812,  was  only  about  nine  millions  and 
a  half  The  only  fiscal  measures  of  the  twelfth  Congress  at  the  first  ses- 
sion, were  a  loan  of  eleven  millions  of, dollars,  authorized  by  act-of  the 
14th  of  March,  1812,  doubling  the  duties  on  importations,  and  providing 
for  the  issue  of  five  millions  of  treasnTy-notes. 

The  British  government  had  resisted  the  demand  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, for  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  from  August,  1810,  to 
May,  1612,  on  the  specific  ground  that  the  French  decree  of  revocation 
of  the  former  dale  was  conditional.  But  upon  receiving  official  intelli- 
gence that  France  had  definitively  revoked  her  decrees,  the  British  orders 
in  council  were  repealed  in  June,  1612,  within  five  days  af^r  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress.  A  httle  delay  on  the  part  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment would  have  removed  this  ground  of  controversy,  and  left  nothing 
for  this  country  to  contend  for  but  freedom  from  impressment.  The 
French  emperor  had  authorized  his  minister  lo  declare  to  the  American 
government,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees-  were  revoked  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1810,  Upon  this  annunciation,  application  was  made  by 
our  government  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
France,  and  repeal  their  orders  in  council.  This  waa  refused  on  the  part 
o(  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees 
was  not  absolute,  but  was  conditional.  This  question  gave  rise  to  repeated 
and  labored  discussions  between  the  two  governments,  the  American  ne- 
gotiators maintaining  with  great  zeal  that  the  repeal  waa  absolute,  and 
those  of  Great  Britnin  contending  with  equal  p 
ditionat.  In  the  course  of 
lean  minister  in  France,  with  the  duke  of  I 
duke  produced  n  decree,  dated  April  28, 1811,  u 
declaring  the  Berlin  and  Milan  i 
from  the  Ist  of  November,  ISlOj 


house  of  TepresenUtires,  in  a  debate  on  the  embai 
1812.     "  Mr.  Clay  wannly  expressed  his  satisfaclioi 
of  ihe  president's  measage,  and  the  propoaiiion  now 
(the  embargo).     He  approved  of  it,  because  it  ia  to 
precursor  to  war.     He  considered  this  as  a  war  mea 
■hould  discuss  it.     Sir.  after  the  pledges  we  hare  mi 
hare  taken,  arc  we  now  to  cover  ourselves  with  shai 
frace,  by  reiieating  from  the  measures  and  ground  ' 
did  not  think  wo  wore  upon  this  occasion  in  the  leas 
couduci  of  Franco  in  burning  out  vessels  ;  thai  may  I 
consideration.     We  have  complete  evidence  as  lo 
have  selected.     As  weak  and  imbecile  as  we  are, 
France  if  necessary.    There  is  no  intrinsic  difficulty 
there  is  no  terror  except  what  arises  from  the  novelty 
Come  in  contact  with  our  enemy  t     On  our  own  conti 
please  to  call  these  sentiments  quixotic,  he  would  sa; 
their  sense  of  honor.     We  know  no  pains  have  been 
government.     If  we  now  proceed  we  shall  be  Bupp< 
Many  of  our  people  have  not  believed  that  war  ia  tc 
have  been  wilfully  blinded.     He  was  willing  to  give 
It  remains  for  us  to  say  whether  we  will  shrink,  or  fol 
conduct  of  the  president.     As  an  American  and  a  m( 
lie  felt  a  pride  ihat  the  executive  had  recommended 
■aid  he  was  at  issue  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginit 
to  Ihe  pubUc  sentiment.     That  it  is  wilh  ua,  is  proved 
pMriotic  resolutions  of  fourteen 
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presidency  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  wu  nominated  st  a  meeting  of  the 
republican  members  of  the  legislature,  on  Ibe  39th  of  May,  1812.  Ot 
91  members  present  at  the  caucus,  B7  approved  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Clinton.  The  federalists  held  a  convention  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
September,  1B12,  when  seven^  members  were  present,  from  eleven  atates- 
It  was  resolved  to  support  Mr.  Clinton,  as  the  best  chance  of  defeating 
Mr.  Madison.  Jsred  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  nominated  for  vice- 
president,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gerry. 

Congress  sdjoumed  on  the  6th  of  July,  1612  ;  previous  to  which  they 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  president  to  recommend  a  day  of  puUic 
humiliation  and  prayer  to  be  observed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  offering  of  supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  states,  his  blessing  on  their  arms,  and  the  speedy  restoration 
of  peace.  The  president  therefore  issued  his  proclamation  on  the  9th  of 
July,  recommending  the  third  Thursday  in  August  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
above  purpose,  which  day  was  accordingly  observed. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  or  eight  daya  aAer  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr. 
Monioe,  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  Mr.  Russell,  chsrg^  des  affaires  of 
the  United  States  in  England,  informing  him  of  the  declaration,  and  au- 
thorising him  to  propose  an  armistice  to  the  British  government,  if  the  or- 
ders in  council  were  repealed,  and  no  illegal  blockades  substituted  for 
them — also  that  orders  were  given  to  discontinue  the  impressment  of  sea- 
men. The  British  government,  through  I^xird  Castlereagh,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  communicated  to  Mr.  Russell  their  refusal  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  "  ss  being  on  various 
grounds  absolutely  inadmissible ."  Mr.  Russell  therefore  demanded  and 
obtained  his  passports,  and  left  England  in  September. 

When  the  orders  in  council  were  repealed,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1812, 
almost  simultaneously  wiih  our  declaration  of  war,  the  expectation  in  Eng- 
land was  so  strong  of  the  war  being  prevented  or  stopped,  that  the  first 
atep  of  the  British  ei-ministcr  to  the  United  States,  when  he  reached 
HsUfax,  on  his  way  to  England,  waa  to  send  to  the  governor-general  of 
Canada,  to  propose  to  the  American  government  terms  of  pacification. 
Mr.  Foster  had,  no  doubt,  assured  his  government  that  war  would  never 
be  declared,  as  the  opponents  of  the  measure  had  encouraged  him  in  the 
persuasion  that  it  was  impossible.  And  when  the  British  orders  in  coim- 
cil  were  repealed,  that  government  bad  every  reason  to  be  confident  that  it 
neither  could  nor  would  be  persevered  in.  Great  Britain  was,  moreover, 
at  that  moment,  absorbed  by  her  stupendous  strug^e  with  France,  and  hot 
statesmen  had  neither  time,  means,  nor  thought,  to  bestow  upon  a  rumoic 
and  comparatively  insignificant  conHici  on  this  side  of  the  A>J|aiiliA,i  with 
an  unarmed,  unwarlike,  and  divided  people.  Nearly  si'\  .n  ni— i  ■  iv  - 
fore  elapsed  afler  the  declaration  of  war.  belbre  Engln:. 
tant  atep  of  counteraction.     I'he  English  inanifesto  was  d 


Halifax  to  Berinuda,  consisted  of  six  74  gunahips,  ] 
sloops-of-war ;  all  under  ihe  command  of  Admiral  War 
in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  a  few  in  the  Delaware  bay,  am 
ftlongLhe  coast.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1813,  the  who: 
Ud  States  was  declared  lo  be  in  a  slate  of  blockade,  \ 
al  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshin 
the  exception  of  several  stoles  was  obviously  to  sow  dia 
Uiul«d  States.* 

Admiral  Warron  had  airired  at  Halifax  in  Septeml 
invested,  noi  only  with  an  extensive  naval  commanil, 
power  to  negotiate  a  provisional  accoinniodalion  with  oul 
the  30th  of  tjepiember,  be  wrote  from  Halifax  to  Mr.  i 
Ury  of  alatc,  that  the  doparturo  of  Mr.  Foster  from  Amt 
on  die  admiral  the  charge  of  making  known  to  the  govei 
ted  Stales  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  prince  rege 
■ng  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The  orders  in  counc 
to  exist  nearly  at  the  same  lime  that  the  United  Stales 
receipt  of  which  declaration,  an  order  in  council,  dated 
iaaued^  to  detain  American  vessels.  Under  these  circu 
miral  proposed,  as  he  was  dirocied,  the  immediate  ceasa 
hetween  the  two  countries.  Should  the  American  gove 
this  proposal  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Admiral  Wi 
iied  to  arrange  a  revocation  of  the  laws  interdicting  Briti 
•hipe-of-war  from  the  harbors  and  waters  of  the  United 
foult  of  such  revocation,  ho  says,  the  orders  in  council  < 
and  1S09,  wore  to  be  re  '      ',. 

Mr.  Mnnrtic'it  nnuunr    ■■   -.l™;-  ' 
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preument  should  be  anapended.  Experience,  it  was  said,  had  evinced 
that  no  peace  could  be  durable  unless  that  object  was  provided  for.  The 
United  States  could  not  admit  or  acquiesce  in  tbe  right  of  impieaament 
during  negotiation.  The  orders  in  council  having  been  repealed,  and  no 
illegal  blockades  revived  or  substituted  iu  their  atead,  and  an  understand- 
ing being  obtained  oo  the  aubject  of  impreaament,  the  president  was  wil- 
Lng  to  agree  to  a  ceasation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  arrange  by  treaty 
every  other  subject  of  controversy. 

The  British  goremment  refusing  these  tenna  of  accommodation,  war 
was  continued  for  the  single  grievance  of  impressment,  with  the  English 
menace  (hat  such  blockades  as  the  repealed  orders  in  council  authorized, 
that  ia,  illegal  blockades,  which  Lord  Melville  pronounced  impracticable, 
would  alao  be  enforced. 

The  conditions  proffered  by  our  government,  through  Mr.  Ruaaell,  theii 
charg^  d'aflairee  in  London,  when  war  was  declared,  were  stated  by  the 
president,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congreas,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1612,  without  reference  to  the  rejected  overture  from  Admiral  Warren. 
They  were,  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  no  revival  of  blockades 
violating  established  rules,  a  stop  put  to  the  practice  of  impressment, 
and  immediate  diacharge  of  American  seamen  from  British  ships.  In 
return,  we  proffered  an  act  of  Congress,  not  a  mere  executive  assur- 
ance, for  ihe  exclusion  of  British  seamen,  nay,  more,  all  British  natives, 
from  OUT  vesaela,  provided  Great  Britain  excluded  Americans  from  hers. 
On  these  terms  an  armistice,  to  prevent  hostilities  and  bloodshed,  could 
be  improved  into  definitive  and  comprehenaive  adjustment  of  all  de- 
pending contfoversiea.  Theae  were  reaaonable  and  moderate  terms ;  but 
which,  while  England  was  at  war  with  France,  there  was  little  hope  she 
would  accept,  impressment,  if  there  be  any  right  to  it,  being  a  war  right, 
at  all  events  a  war  need.     The  terms  were  rejected  as  soon  as  proflered 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Warren,  another  attempt  had  been 
made  on  the  British  side,  to  bring  about  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  By 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  British  ex-minister.  Sir  George  Prevost, 
governor  of  Canada,  in  July,  1812,  despatched  his  adjntanl-general,  Baynes, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  where  General  Dearborn, 
of  the  American  army,  was  stationed,  to  negotiate  with  him  an  armistice, 
which  Dearborn  was  prevailed  upon  at  once  to  subscribe.  It  suspended 
military  operations,  excepting  General  Hull's  expedition,  till  tbe  presi- 
dent's pleasure  should  be  ascertained.  This  proposal  was  not  made  by 
the  British  government  itaelf,  but  only  through  ita  colonial  agent 
might  not  be  sanctioned  in  England ;  besides,  it  was  ihouglit  ii 
advantages  to  Great  Britain,  and,  constantly  insisting  on  imprea 
a  grievance  to  be  removed,  Mr.  Madison  at  once  refused  ti 


not  made  by 
1  agetitMH^^ 


.  .w  u.=b  .uuiuijy  enort  atler  ibe  war  began,  wa 
Bod  disgrace.  A  cDnsiderable  aniiy,  UDdei  Genera. 
Canada,  but  soon  Telumed  to  Detroit,  which  poal  ' 
attacked  by  a  British  army,  lo  whom  it  was  Buireud 
commander,  in  August,  1812.  Several  other  disaatet 
can  arms  on  the  northera  and  wesiern  froniiers  i 
campaign,  but  in  aome  iniitances  the  Americuu 
bravery,  and  evinced  thai  ihey  only  required  skilful  t 
success. 

Most  unoxpectedly  to  the  administration  and  the  u 
liani  exploits  attended  the  small  naval  ostablishmoct 
commencing  with  ihe  capture  of  the  British  frigale  G 
Rtitution,  Captain  Hull,  on  the  1  Sth  of  August,  1812. 
on  Ihe  leih  of  October,  by  the  surrender  of  the  Britii 
American  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  Captain  Jouea ;  and 
same  month,  iho  frigate  United  States,  Captain  Dt 
British  frigate  Macedonian.  The  Constitution  was  age 
30th  of  December,  when  she  was  commanded  by  Con 
and  captured  the  British  frigate  Java. 

Thi.s  succession  of  triumphs  completely  esl&blished 
favot,  Bs  well  as  convinced  the  adiDioistralion  of  its  il 
that  period  the  democratic  parly  abandoned  its  opposvi: 
lishmcnt,  consentiiig  also  to  its  gradual  increase.  Tb 
aes  incurred  for  this  purpose  were  approved  by  the  fei 
always  advocated  the  policy  of  a  navy, 

The  presidential  election  in  1812  resulted  ir>  •*•"  " 
son  as  president  for  another  term  of  four  voa.. 
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dent  that  the  opposition  was  powerful  and  increasing,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  states. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  of  November,  1812,  and  continued  in 
session  until  the  3d  of  March,  1813,  when  their  term  expired.  The 
principal  acts  passed  related  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  provide  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  Authority  was  given  to  the  executive  for  the 
construction  of  four  ships  of  seventy-four  guns  each,  six  frigates,  and  six 
sloops-of-war ;  to  issue  five  millions  of  dollars  in  treasury-notes ;  and  to 
create  a  new  stock  for  a  loan  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  Laws  were 
also  passed  for  further  augmenting  the  army,  and  for  the  more  perfect  or- 
ganization of  the  same ;  to  encourage  vaccination  among  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  generally;  prohibiting  the  emplo3rment  on  board  the 
public  or  private  armed  vessels  of  any  seamen  except  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  native  persons  of  color,  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
The  object  of  the  last  act,  was  to  induce  the  British  government  to  come 
to  some  arrangement  respecting  the  impressment  of  seamen.  Another 
act  vested  in  the  president  the  power  of  retaliation  for  any  violation  of 
the  laws  and  usages  of  civilized  nations,  by  British  officers,  or  by  Indians 
in  alliance  with  the  British  government,  or  those  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  said  government.  An  important  bill  to  the  commercial  interest 
was  also  passed,  principally  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cheves,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  its  behalf,  directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  remit  cer- 
tain fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures ;  in  other  words,  to  cancel  the  mer- 
chants* bonds  given  for  goods  seized  under  the  non-importation  act,  and 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  after  the  declaration  of  war.  This 
bill  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  democratic  members  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  was  carried  by  the  close  vote  of  64  to  61. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Madison  com- 
menced, in  consequence  of  his  re-election  to  the  presidency.  At  twelve 
o'clock  on  that  day,  having  attended  at  the  capitol,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  he  delivered  to  the  vast  concourse  of  people 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  his  inaugural  address. 

Some  changes  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Madison's  cabinet,  previous  to 
his  re-election.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1813,  William  Jones,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  appointed  secre.tary  of  the  navy,  in  place  of  Paul  Hamilton, 
resigned ;  and  General  John  Armstrong,  having  returned  from  France, 
was,  on  the  13th  of  January,  appointed  secretary  of  war,  in  place  of  Doctor 
Eustis,  resigned. 

The  13th  Congress  assembled  at  the  capitol  on  the  24th  of  May,  1813, 
in  conformity  to  an  act  passed  the  preceding  February,  and  continued  in 
session  until  the  second  of  August.  The  democratic  majority  in  the  houta  ' 
of  representatives  was  shown  in  the  election  of  speaker.  Henry  C 
was  again  chosen,  receiving  89  votes,  to  54  for  Mr.  Pitkin,  of  Connecti 
a  leading  federalist,  and  there  were  five  scattering  votes.    The  majoii 


emperor  Alexander,  ot  his  mediation  between  the  Un 
Britain,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  peace  between  then 
ister  at  ihe  same  time  declared,  that  the  emperor  took  p 
tico  tothc  wisdom  ofthegovemnieni  of  the  United  Stait 
thai  it  had  done  all  that  il  could  to  prevent  the  ruptui 
March,  the  president  formally  accepted  the  Kuasian  m( 
d&yB  ailerward  appointed  Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  John 
J&mcs  A.  Bayard,  commissioners  or  envoys  to  negotii 
with  Great  Britain,  under  the  mediation  of  the  emperor 
Gallatin  and  Bayard  embarked  soon   after  from  Phiiat 
Nepiune,  under  a  flag  of  iruce,  to  join  Mr,  Adams  in 
arrived  in  the  Bailie  in  Juno  following.     It  was  prt 
COnlidcnlial  relation  between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  empo 
tion  of  Russia  was  tendered  i  and  il  appears,  by  ofi 
have  been  first  suggoatod  to  Mr.  Adams,  at  St.  Pelersbt 
minister,  Romanzotf,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1812  ; 
oicated  the  sam'o  to  Mr.  Daschkoff,  Russian  ambaasi 
States. 

Mr.  Adams  was  then  American  minister  at  the  Rui 
been  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  to  lliat  mission,  in  ISO' 
October,  1SI2,  ihat  Mr.  Adams  had  informiition  of  our  wi 
ceinhcr,  1812,  did  he  get  a  duplicate  of  his  despatches 
dated  July  1st,  1613,  to  apprize  him  of  the  war  declared 
before,  Meanliroe,  the  French  inrasion  of  Russia  had 
to  Poland,  where  Mr.  Barlow,  American  minister  to  Prai 
meet  the  French  emperor  at  Wilp-  ■  i"  '^'•8  v 
U  Czamovilch,  the  3Gth  of  Decen  » 
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Madison,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  informed  that  measures  would  be  ta- 
ken for  carrying  it  into  effect,  at  Gottenburg,  in  Sweden.  The  place  of 
meeting  was,  however,  afterward  changed  to  Ghent,  in  Belgium. 

When  the  nomination  of  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Adams,  and  Bayard,  as  en- 
voys to  negotiate  peace,  came  before  the  senate,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1813, 
the  two  latter  were  confirmed,  but  Mr.  Gallatin  was  rejected,  18  to  17,  on 
the  ground  that  the  offices  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  secretary  of  the 
treasury  are  incompatible,  and  ought  not  to  be  united  in  the  same  person. 
The  president  informed  the  senate  that  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury was  not  vacant,  but  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gallatin  the  duties  of  that 
office  were  performed  by  William  Jones,  secretary  of  the  navy.  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  afterward  nominated,  when  no  longer  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  confirmed.  Several  other  nominations  by  the  president  were 
rejected  by  the  senate  at  this  session. 

The  principal  business  of  Congress  at  this  session,  was  to  provide 
means  for  paying  the  interest  on  loans  already  authorized,  and  other  mat- 
ters incident  to  the  war.  The  financial  plan  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  was 
simply  to  double  the  existing  duties  on  imports,  as  had  been  done,  and  by 
laying  the  necessary  internal  taxes,  to  raise  an  annual  revenue  sufficient 
to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  and  the  interest  of  such  sums 
as  it  would  become  necessary  to  borrow ;  and  to  support  the  war  by  a 
series  of  loans.  But  internal  taxes  were  very  unpopular,  and  Congress 
was  slow  in  imposing  them.  Mr.  Madison  was  of  opinion  that  the  people 
would  not  take  war  and  taxation  together,  and  the  majority  of  the  twelfth 
Congress  deemed  it  advisable  to  refrain  from  imposing  direct  taxes,  until 
the  presidential  election  had  taken  place.  Their  successors  of  the  thir- 
teenth Congress  were  therefore  called  upon  to  provide  the  means  referred 
to.  This  was  done  by  passing  acts  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
direct  taxes  and  internal  duties  ;  soon  followed  by  acts  imposing  duties  on 
refined  sugars,  sales  at  auction,  retailers*  licenses,  stamps,  carriages,  licen- 
ses to  distillers,  and  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  national  finances  at  this  period,  were  in  a  state  of  much  embarrass- 
ment. Treasury-notes,  issued  according  to  act  of  Congress,  were  at  a 
great  discount ;  and  although  the  first  loan  in  1812  was  taken  at  par  for 
six  per  cent,  stock,  the  second  loan  authorized  by  government  was  taken 
on  disadvantageous  terms  for  the  United  States,  and  all  paid  in  depreci- 
ated currency.  The  banks  in  the  Union  had  suspended  specie  payments, 
excepting  a  part  of  those  of  the  New  England  states.  In  the  early  part 
of  1813,  the  demands  on  the  public  treasury  were  far  greater  than  had 
been  anticipated,  owing  to  the  imfavorable  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  and  the  improvident  course  of  the  administration  ia 
csiTTying  on  the  war.  When  the  militia,  particularly  of  the  middle  states, 
were  called  out,  they  were  not  sufficiently  armed,  and  extraordinary  ex- 


and  the  great  disasters  suflered  by  the  arniy  on  tb 
the  administration  was  supported, or  certainly  not  oppt 
or  violent  acts.     1'he  poweioflhe  federal  governme 
the  crisis ;  but  the  people,  in  various  parts  of  ihe  n 
the  measures  of  the  goremmont,  and  censured  its  wa 
fofniidable  opposition  appeared,  must  be  attributed  to 
of  the  citizens,  and  to  their  conviction  of  (he  neceaai 
dience  to  all  constitutional  authority.     With  a  popu 
eharactcr  from  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  p 
States,  and  with  ih-e  freedom  they  possessed,  it  woulc 
to  maintain  a  war,  when  eo  great  a  portion  of  the  nalio 
The  invasion  of  Canada  was  renewed  in  the  sprinj 
ami  Dearborn,  with  a   small  army,  crossed  Lake  Ont 
Harbor,  and  captured  York  (now  Toronto),  in  Upp 
etal  Dearborn  afterward  made  another  expedition  inio  ( 
body  of  troops,  and  look  possession  of  Fort  George,  at 
Niagara  river  into  Lake  Ontario,     The  British  retre 
heights,  where  thoy  were  followed  by  a  detachment  t 
under  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder.     Qut  the  latter  i 
night  attack  on  iheir  camp,  and  both  of  the  generals  ca 
the  detachment  retreated  toward  Fort  George.     In  the 
previous,  Genera]  Winchester,  wiih  about  800  men,  f< 
the  British  and  Indians,  at  the  Maumee  rapids,  in  Ohio 
of  about  300  men  killed  in  the  action,  was  forced  to  ca 
Procior.     The  losses  sustained  by  the  United  States  In 
on  the  frontier,  in  1812  and  1813,  were  estimau 
in  killed,  wounded. ami  t^h^-  — :-- 
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cmed  OB  the  frontieTs  during  thei  year  1813 ;  and  lit  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  a  war  with  the  Creek  Indians  was  brought  to  a  close, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  defeats  of  the  Indians,  by  the  Americans  un- 
der General  Andrew  Jackson.  The  principal  naval  eyents  were  as  fol- 
lows :  The  capture  of  the  British  brig  Peacock  by  the  American  sloop- 
of-war  Hornet,  Captain  Lawrence,  on  the  24th  of  February ;'  the  loss  of 
the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake,  which  was  taken  by  the  British 
frigate  Shannon,  on  the  18th  of  June,  when  Captain  Lawrence,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  was  kiDed,  with  many 
of  his  officers  and  men ;  the  capture,  by  the  British  brig  Pelican,  of  the 
American  brig  Argus,  Captain  Allen,  on  the  14th  of  August;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, the  capture  of  the  British  brig  Boxer  by  the  American  brig  En- 
terprise, Lieutenant  Burrows,  who  was  killed  in  the  action. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  was  closely 
blockaded  by  British  squadrons,  cutting  off  most  of  the  coasting  trade,  as 
well  as  a  large  share  of  the  remnant  of  foreign  commerce,  and  committing 
various  depredations,  particularly  in  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays.  But 
the  naval  efforts  of  Great  Britain  on  the  American  seaboard,  continued  in- 
significant throughout  the  year  1813.  At  the  same  time,  the  American 
privateers  were  active  and  successful ;  nor  were  the  British  squadrons 
enabled  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  American  commerce.  Cotton  and  other 
staples  of  this  country  were  exported  in  profitable  adventures  to  France, 
Spain,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  imports  into  the  United  States  were  larger 
in  amount  than  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Ingersoll  8a3rs,  that 
American  commercial  losses  by  war  did  not  excessively  surpass  those 
which  before  its  declaration  were  caused  to  American  commerce  by  Eng- 
lish seizures  and  sequestrations,  together  with  French  unlawful  depreda- 
tions. 

During  the  year  1813,  the  American  frigates  President,  Captain  Rodgers, 
the  Congress,  Captain  Smith,  the  Essex,  Captain  Porter,  and  other  ves- 
sels-of-war,  made  long  and  unmolested  cruises,  traversing  the  seas  of  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  globe,  and  making  many  captures.  The  Essex  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  captured, 
manned,  and  armed,  nine  large  English  vessels,  worth  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Captain  Porter  was  for  some  time  commodore  of  a  fleet  of  his  own 
creation.  More  than  seven  hundred  British  vessels  were  taken  by  the 
American  navy  and  privateers,  during  the  years  1812  and  1813. 

The  second  session  of  the  13th  Congress  began  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  and  ended  on  the  18th  of  April,  1814.  Mr.  Clay,  having  been 
appointed  one  of  the  conunissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  resigned 
his  station  as  speaker  of  the  house,  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  Langdon 
Cheves,  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  speaker  in  his  place.  Mr.  Chevea 
received  94  votes,  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  59,  and  there  were  12  scat- 
tering votes.     It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Cheves  was  preferred  and  voted 


January,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  in  February,  1814.     Mesi 
and  Bayard,  were  in  St.  Petersbui^  in  October  and  ^ 

The  (irai  act  of  a  general  character  passed  at  this  i 
was  a  law  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  continue  till  the  fii 
unless  a  cessation  of  hostilities  should  take  place  soon 
of  this  act  were  very  restrictive  and  severe,  the  princ 
prevent  small  vessels  and  boats  from  supplying  the  1 
the  coast  with  provisions.  It  was  repealed,  howevi 
Apiil  following,  by  the  same  Congress. 

The  other  acts  of  the  sessicm, besides  those  ButboriEi 
related  principally  lo  the  army  and  na^y.and  other  mail 
ihc  proseculion  of  the  war.  Soldiers  enlisting  for  fit 
the  war,  were  to  receive  a  bounty  nf  one  hundred  dollai 
and  iweiity-four  dollars  more,  in  addition  to  their  regu 
charged  from  the  service.  Volunteer  corps  engaging 
years  or  during  the  war,  were  to  receive  the  same  b( 
clothing,  and  forage,  as  the  regular  army.  Pensions  W 
orphans  and  widows  of  persons  slain  in  the  public  or  [ 
sels  of  the  Uniied  Stales.  One  hundred  dollars  were  t 
for  each  prisoner  captured  by  American  privateers  and 
agent  authorized  by  the  United  States  to  receive  prisone 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  thai  pur 
dent  was  aiilhorized  lo  cause  the  marine  corps  to  be  81i| 
ing  ttboul  seven  hundred  additional  men.  An  act  for  co 
tia,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  courts-ms 
for  die  trial  of  delinauentB.  in  *'"'  "■-— " 
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diActbi&8»  sometimes  entering  harbors  and  landing  bodies  of  men,  who 
destroyed  the  property  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
took  possession  of  Eastport  and  Castine,  in  Maine,  which  was  then  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  naval  force 
prevented  the  Americans  from  dispossessing  them. 

The  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  released  the  British  fleets  and  armies 
which  had  been  so  long  employed  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  and  left 
the  English  at  liberty  to  direct  their  strength  against  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  veteran  troops  which  had  served  in  the  campaigns  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic.  The  armies  in  Can- 
ada were  strengthened,  and  preparations  were  made  to  invade  the  United 
States  from  that  quarter. 

The  principal  British  force  in  Upper  Canada  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Drummond,  while  the  American  army  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier  was  commanded  by  General  Brown.  Most  of  the  older  Amer- 
ican generals  had  retired  from  active  service,  and  more  efficient  officers 
were  now  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  On  the  3d  of  July,  Generab  Scott 
and  Ripley,  with  3,000  men,  crossed  the  Niagara  river  and  took  Fori  Erie, 
opposite  Buflalo.  On  the  5th,  the  Americans  under  those  two  generals 
met  the  British  army  under  General  Riall,  when  a  severe  battle  took  place, 
in  which  the  British  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  about  500  men,  while 
the  total  American  loss  was  338.  On  the  25th  of  July  the  most  sangui- 
nary and  obstinate  battle  that  occurred  during  the  war  was  fought  at 
Bridgewater,  or  Lundy*s  Lane,  near  Niagara  falls.  General  Brown  com- 
manding the  American  forces,  assisted  by  Generals  Scott  and  Ripley.  The 
American  troops  on  this  occasion  numbered  less  than  4,000,  while  the 
British  were  about  5,000,  and  their  loss  was  878  men.  The  Americans 
lost  858,  and  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field ;  they  then  retired 
to  Fort  Erie,  and,  Generals  Brown  and  Scott  having  been  wounded.  Gen- 
eral Gaines  arrived  and  took  the  command.  On  the  15th  of  August,  the 
English,  under  General  Drummond,  made  an  assault  upon  the  fort,  but 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men.  General  Brown 
having  resumed  the  command,  a  successful  sortie  was  made  from  the  fort 
on  the  17th  of  September,  soon  after  which  the  British,  having  again  lost 
about  1 ,000  men  in  the  last  afiair,  retired  to  Fort  George,  in  ejCpectation 
of  an  attack  on  that  place,  from  another  American  army.  In  November 
Fort  Erie  was  abandoned  and  destroyed,  and  the  American  troops  cros- 
sing the  river,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Buflalo  and  its  vicinity. 

Meanwhile  the  English  had  concentrated  an  army  of  over  14,000  men, 
in  Lower  Canada,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  the  United  States  by  wqr  of  Lake  Champlain.  The 
Americans  had  an  army  at  Plattsburgh,  on  that  lake,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Macomb.  They  had  also  a  fleet  on  the  lake,  of  four  armed  vessele 
and  ten  gunboats  and  galleys,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Macdo* 


(1  works,  and  witnessing  the  captare  of  t 
retreated  about  dusk.  Their  loss  in  killed,  wounc 
ers,  was  about  2,500  men. 

On  [tiu  AtUtiuc  coa.it  Tuioua  events  of  intetesi 
year.  Among  the  most  iniporiant  were  the  aflairs 
Chesapeake  bsy  and  the  Potomac  river.  On  ibe  191 
tnoy  of  5,000  men,  un<ler  General  Rosa,  landed  on  t 
menced  a  march  toward  Washington  city.  The  Ai 
Commoiiore  Barney  was  abandoned  and  buml.  / 
of  Dladeiiaburg,  the  British  army  was  met  by  a  smal 
marines,  but  the  Utter  were  soon  overpowered,  and 
prisoner.  The  enemy  then  proceeded  to  Washing 
burnt  the  capilol,  the  president's  house,  and  other  p 
which  they  retreated  to  their  ships.  There  were 
under  General  Winder,  and  some  militia  regiments 
Washington,  but  they  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  i 
and  soon  fled.  The  president,  and  the  secretaries  o 
navy,  were  in  the  camp,  and  narrowly  escaped  c 
flight. 

A  British  squadron  had  in  the  meanUrne  ascended 
the  39lh  appeared  before  Alexandria,  and  as  that  city 
means  of  defence,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
giving  up  to  the  enemy  the  merchandise  on  sale  in  ih 
ping  at  the  wharves. 

General  Ross,  after  hia  return  to  the  British  fleet 
solved  10  lead  them  to  an  attack  upon  Baltimor 
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Delaware  bay.  The  port  of  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  was  bombarded 
in  August,  but  the  militia  being  assembled  in  great  numbers  for  defence, 
no  landing  was  effected  in  that  quarter  by  the  British  troops.  During  the 
summer,  that  part  of  Maine  which  lies  east  of  the  Penobscot  river  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  the  United  States  frigate  Adams  and  many 
merchant  vessels  lying  in  the  Penobscot  river,  and  others,  were  destroyed 
or  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  blockade  of  the  harbors  kept  a  considerable  part  of  the  American 
navy  from  opportunities  of  adventuring  at  sea,  but  several  of  the  national 
ships-of-war,  and  numerous  privateers,  were  still  able  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy  and  to  keep  the  seas.  The  actions  fought  by  vessels 
of  the  navy  and  by  privateers,  wfre  highly  creditable  to  American  valor 
and  nautical  skill,  although  sometimes  overpowered  by  superior  force.  On 
the  28th  of  March  the  frigate  Essex  was  taken  in  the  harbor  of  Valparai- 
so, on  the  Pacific  ocean,  after  a  desperate  action,  by  two  British  vessels, 
the  frigate  Phosbe  and  the  Cherub  sloop-of-war.  The  other  actions  of 
note  this  year  by  the  nav}%  were  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Epervier,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  new  United  States  sloop-of-war 
Peacock,  and  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  Captain  Blakeley,  captured  in  suc- 
cession, in  the  English  channel,  the  Reindeer  and  Avon,  two  vessels  of 
similar  force  with  herself.  She  also  made  prizes  of  numerous  British 
merchant  vessels. 

The  United  States  frigate  President,  Commodore  Decatur,  on  sailing 
from  the  port  of  New  York,  in  January,  1815,  was  captured  by  a  British  fleet ; 
but  the  two  last  naval  actions  of  the  war  were  favorable  to  the  Americans. 
In  February,  1815,  the  frigate  Constitution  captured  at  the  same  time  two 
vessels-of-war,  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  ofi*  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  in 
March  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Hornet  captured  the  brig  Penguin, 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  last  important  action  of  the  war  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  when  General  Jackson,  with  6,000  men,  de- 
feated a  British  army  of  12,000  men  under  General  Packenham.  The 
loss  of  the  British  on  that  occasion  was  700  killed  and  1,000  wounded; 
among  the  former  was  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  the  next  in  command, 
Generals  Gibbs  and  Keene,  were  severely  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded.  The  British  army 
withdrew  after  the  action,  and  retreated  to  their  shipping. 

The  celebrated  Hartford  convention  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  yesK 
1814.  The  cause  and  circumstances  of  that  affair  were  in  substance  IB 
follows,  as  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  convention : — 

The  situation  of  the  New  England  states  during  the  year  1814,. 

the  highest  degree  critical  and  dangerous.     The  services  of  the 

for  two  years,  had  been  extremely  severe ;  they  were  constantly. 

from  their  farms  and  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  in  i^|j|j|^tQialli 
Vol.  L— 24 


ness.     It  jua  Decome  a[^areDt,  tbat  if  the  New  Eng 

cvp-d  from  (he  effecta  of  theae  calamities  at  all,  it  mu 

human  meaos  were  concemecl,  upon  their  own  exerti 

Iq  Massachusetts  the  danger  to  which  the  iuhabita 

were  esposed,  bad  spread  au  alarm  ihrougli  the  coi 
in  the  year  1814,  memorials  from  a  great  number  of 
lioT  as  well  as  near  the  coaat,  were  forwarded  to  lh( 
that  body  lo  exert  their  authority  to  protect  the  cilize 
tioiial  rights  and  privileges,  and  suggesting  the  expc 
delegates  "  to  meet  delegates  from  such  other  states  j 
lo  appoint  them,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  proper 
the  united  ofTorls  of  the  commercial  slatns,  lo  obtai 
and  explanations  of  the  conaiitntion  as  will  secure  the 
These  memorials  were  referred  to  a  joint  ciimmilti 
house  of  representativoa  in  MasBBchusells,  who,  altho 
sentiments  of  the  memorials,  reported  against  the  ex 
posed  convention  at  that  time.  The  legislature  adopti 
niary,  1814,  but  in  October  following,  rcsolutioos  in 
lion  wore  adopted,  by  large  majorities,  and  twelve 
pointed,  by  a  vote  of  22G  to  67,  in  a  convention  O 

A  circular  was  addressed  to  the  execuiive  magi 
stales,  to  be  laid  before  their  respective  legislatures,  i 
point  dt^legates  lo  the  proposed  convention,  if  they  sh 
enl,  and  slating  the  objects  of  the  conference  lo  bo  ii 
dangnrs  to  which  the  eastern  section  waa  extmand  h 
war,  and  lo  uk.,  clicable,  mean 
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rention  assembled  at  the  time  appointed,  and  eonatated  of  twenty-six  dele- 
gai«a,  of  whom  three  were  appointed  by  local  conrentiona  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  The  pntceedinga  took  place  with  closed  doors,  but 
the  journal  was  afterward  made  public.  The  convention  embodied  their 
views  in  a  report,  which  was  immediately  published  and  extensively  cir- 
culated. It  was  a  statement  of  grievances,  man}'  of  which  were  real,  but 
which  necessarily  arose  out  of  a  state  of  war,  a  recommendation  of  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  constitution,  and,  if  circumstances  required,  a  sug- 
gestion  of  SDother  convention,  to  be  held  at  Boston  in  Juiw,  1615.  As 
(he  news  of  peace  arrived  soon  afler  the  convention  adjounsd,  the  causes 
of  disquiet  were  removed ;  but  as  the  delegates  were  all  of  lh«  Tederal 
party,  the  convention,  before  and  afler  their  meeting,  was  denounced  in  the 
severest  terms,  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  as  being  treasonabls 
to  the  general  government,  and  the  name  of  the  "  Hanford  convention" 
became  with  the  democratic  party  a  term  of  reproach. 

Congress  had  been  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Monday  of  Ociober, 
but  was  convened  on  the  19th  of  September,  1Bt4,  by  a  special  call  of  the 
president,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  expiration  of  their  term,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1815.  The  great  changes  in  Europe,  and  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  United  States,  rendered  an  early  meeting  of  Congress  very 
important.  At  an  early  day  in  the  session  the  president  laid  before  Con- 
gress the  instructions  which  had  been  given  the  American  commissioners 
appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject.  The  commissioners  had  assembled  at 
Ghent  in  the  month  of  August,  1614  ;  those  appointed  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  were  Lord  Gambier,  Mr.  H.  Goulbum,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Adams. 

By  the  documents  submitted  to  Congress,  it  appeared  that  new  terms 
were  proposed,  and  authority  given  the  American  envoys  to  make  peace, 
without  insisting  on  all  the  claims  and  principles  before  advanced.  The 
spirit  and  lone  of  the  president's  message  at  this  time,  were  very  different 
from  his  former  communications  to  Congress.  A  desire  for  peace  was 
strongly  expressed,  and  a  disposition  fully  manifested  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  British  cabinet  as  less  hostile  than  had  been  formerly  stated. 
He  remarked,  that  "  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  the  general 
pacilication  in  Europe,  which  withdrew  the  occasion  on  which  impress* 
mcnts  on  American  vessels  were  practised,  lead  to  an  expectation  that 
peace  and  amity  may  be  established." 

In  one  of  the  earliest  communications  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Stales  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  negotiations  opened  a 
Ghent,  and  which  was  dated  the  24th  of  August,  1614,  i 
causes  of  the  war  between  the  Ignited  Stales  and  Great  1 
disappeared,  by  the  maritime  pacification  of  Europe^  the 
the  United  States  does  not  desire  to  continue  it  in  defence  o 
ciples,  which  have,  for  the  present,  ceased  to  have  nny^ 


1,  il  ia  B^jid:   "The 
real  Britain  i>4^^| 
the  governmq^^^H 
nee  of  nbstrao^^^^l 
nny^M^ical  *i^^^| 


,  ._ ...^ojrcuBsuiy  iieceBsary  to  le 

The  Briliah  commiiBioaers  at  Ghent,  finding  the  Ar 
inxiou9  for  peace,  were  at  firat  extravagant  in  their  det 
staled  as  the  basis  of  negotiation.     The   despatches   I 
envoys  wbith  vn'U'  [JuWJshed  in  Oclobtir,  IPM,  gave 
peace,  and  the  demands  of  the  British  govemmeDt,  i 
theit  agenla  at  Oheni,  excited  a  feeling  of  genera]  indi 
ihe  Union.     Not  an  individual  in  the  United  Slates, 
he  might  originally  have  been  opposed  to  the  declarai 
the  policy  and  measures  of  the  administration,  could  fai 
extravagant  demands  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
had  passed,  there  was  a  general  determination  to  resist  , 
at  every  hazard.     The  demands  of  ihe   British  were 
should  be  included  in  the  pacification,  and  a  territory  se 
to  remain  as  a  permanent  barrier  between  our  western  si 
adjacent  British  provinces ;  and  that  the  United  States 
keep  no  armed  naval  force  on  the  western  lakes,  nor  ere 
military  post  or  establishment  oo  the  shores  of  those  la! 
those  which  already  existed. 

The  negotiations  between  the  British  and  American  c 
lated  almost  exclusively  to  subjects  which  had  no  connes 
aes  of  the  war.  The  declaration  of  war  was  founded 
council  and  impressment.  The  former  were  repealed  wi 
the  dale  of  the  declaration  of  war,  leaving  nothing  to  i 
impressment ;  and  the  secretary  of  state,  in  a  letter  to  th 
dated  August  II,  1814,  said:  "It  is  presumed  thai  mli 
suggested  in  my  letter  of  thi     i 
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peace,  to  inciease  the  taxek  in  Tsiions  ways.  A  new  direct  tax  of  six 
millions  was  laid ;  the  tate  of  postage  on  letiere  by  mail  was  iDcreaaed 
fifty  per  cent. ;  duties  on  sales  at  auction,  on  liceues  to  retail  Uqnore,  on 
distilled  spirita.  on  pleasure  carriages,  on  hooeehold  furniture,  and  on 
watches,  wero  increased  ;  and  new  duties  laid  on  wares  and  merchandise 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  These  measures  were  opposed  with 
great  eameslness  in  Congress,  especially  the  bill  for  six  millions  of  direct 
taxes.  Complaints  on  this  suhject  were  everywhere  heard  among  the 
people,  and  increased  the  general  anxiety  for  peace.  A  bill  was  before 
Congress  for  seyeral  weeks, -in  Noyember  and  December,  for  authorizing 
the  president,  on  the  refusal  of  the  governor  of  any  state  to  call  out  the 
mihtia  when  requested,  to  order  subordinate  militia  officers  immediately  to 
march  their  men  as  might  be  directed  by  the  officers  of  the  regular 
army.  It  was  approved  by  a  majority  in  the  house,  but  was  lost  in  the 
senate,  afler  a  long  debate,  by  a  single  vote.  The  objection  to  the  bill 
was,  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  militia,  and  wholly  unau- 
thorized by  the  constitution.  One  section  of  the  bill  also  provided  for 
draughting  the  militia,  when  they  did  not  voluntarily  enlist.  The  most 
powerful  argument  against  it,  was  its  direct  interference  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  militia,  who  were  recognised  to  be  so, 
even  by  the  federal  constitution.* 

Nfr.  Monroe,  then  acting  secretary  of  war,  made  a  report,  on  the  17th 
of  October,  on  the  subject  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  into  the  field,  at 
the  next  campaign,  not  less  than  100,000  regular  troops ;  to  provide  for 
which  he  proposed  that  the  free  male  population  of  the  United  States  be 
formed  into  classes  of  one  hundred  men  each,  and  each  clsas  to  famish 
a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  war,  and  replace  them  in  the  event  of  cas* 
ualty,  or  if  any  class  proved  delinquent,  the  men  to  be  raised  by  draught 
on  the  whole  class.  The  bounty  in  money  allowed  to  each  recruit  to  be 
paid  to  each  draught  by  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  precinct  of  the  class 
within  which  the  draught  may  be  made,  equally  according  to  property  pos- 
sessed. 

This  plan  was  considered  a  conscription,  intended  to  be  equally  effica* 
cious  with  the  conscription  established  in  France  by  Bonaparte.  It  was 
opposed  as  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  absurd,  and  when  modified 
and  introduced  in  the  senate,  by  Mr.  Giles,  in  the  form  of  a  hill  for  nis- 
ing  eighty  thousand  men,  afler  a  long  Jebaie,  and  greet  j 
friends  of  the  administration,  the  measure  could  i 
Congress,  and  of  course  failed. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  also  maile  a  report  ai 
ommending  a  register  and  claasilicalion  of  tbe  seamen  I 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  caJling  them  ii 

'  BiadTord. 


_,  j^™»,  «iu  .cjicaieu  so  mucd  ol  torn 

ibe  coiiseni  in  wriliQg  of  the  parent,  masler,  or  guardi 
enlistment  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
cited  great  alarm  and  much  feeling  in  many  paits  of  ih 
COLisidi^tcd  as  aimj[ig  a  dirucl  blow  al  the  Icgistalive 
Bevcral  states,  as,  by  the  laws  of  the  stales,  parents  hat 
la  the  services  of  their  children  while  they  are  minon 
tion  contaius  no  auihoriiy  for  Congress  to  interfere  in  it 
of  indiviJuala  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  sereral  sta 
ture  of  Connecticut  being  in  session  when  those  plans  t 
ealistiug  minors  were  proposed,  passed  resolutions,  nc 
expressive  of  their  detertninalion  to  resist  thcrn,  if  ad( 
in  the  form  o(  a  law.  Fortunately  iticae  measures,  wt 
by  the  friends  of  the  administration  on  the  ground  that  t1 
required  their  adojrtion,  were  rendered  unnecessary  by  I 
cumstances  produced  by  iho  return  of  peace. 

Several  changes  in  the  cabinet  and  other  principaj 
«mmeul,  took  place  in  1S14  and  1815.  The  office  oi 
irensury  being  declared  racant  by  the  senate,  in  coosei 
aence  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  one  o(  ibe  conimissioners  to 
of  peace,  Geoi^e  W.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  waa  ap 
of  that  depariment,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1814.  Ill 
Mr.  Campbell  lo  resign  in  September,  and  Alexander  J 
pointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  October  6,  IBU.  Oi 
resigned  as  secretary  of  war,  in  September,  1814,  and  M 
taiy  of  state,  acted  as  secretary  of  war  until  Febniarv  21 
was  recomnuasioi 
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lay,  confirmed  by  the  senate  on  tlie  18th  of  Juinary,  1614 ;  U  the  >ame 
time  be  was  confirmed  as  one  of  the  commisaioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Some  of  these  changes,  and  those  for- 
merly noticed,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madiaon,  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  dissensions  and  disaaiisfaction  among  the  leaders  of  the  dem- 
ocrntic  party,  in  Congreas  and  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  IngersoU  aaya :  "  Mad- 
ison  was  thwarted  by  a  jealous  senate.  In  May,  1813,  when  he  nomina- 
ted Jonathan  Russell  as  minister  to  Sweden,  the  appointment  was  nega- 
tived by  the  senate  on  friT^lous  pretences  largely  set  forth  in  publications 
on  the  subject  by  William  B.  Giles,  one  of  the  Virginia  senators.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year,  Mr.  De  Kantzow  arrived  at  Washington,  and  then  at 
last  Mr.  Russell  was  suffered  to  pass  the  senate.  The  postmaater-gen- 
oral.  Granger,  was  so  inimical  to  Madison,  that  he  found  il  necessary,  in 
1814,  to  remove  him  from  office.  The  war  of  1812,  especially  u  re- 
spected the  appointing  power  of  the  executive,  both  at  home  and  for 
foreign  service,  was  much  embarrasaed  and  annoyed  by  members  of 
the  war  party,  whose  constituent  states  supported  Madison's  administra- 
tion.'' 

While  Congress  was  passing  acts  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  unexpected  and  welcome  intelligence  of  peace  was  received  at 
Washington,  early  in  February,  1815.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  concluded  by  the  oommiasionera,  at 
Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  and,  as  soon  aa  communicated  by 
the  president,  was  ratified  by  the  senate.  It  was  the  occasion  of  sincere 
and  universal  rejoicing,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  contractors,  office- 
holdera,  and  othera,  who  were  maJting  great  gains  by  the  war,  and  of 
course  were  interested  in  its  continuance.  To  the  administration  it  wu 
an  inexpressible  relief;  for  difficulties  and  embarrassments  had  been 
long  gathering  and  thickening  around  it.  And  the  people  were  happy  to 
learn  ihc  restoration  of  peace,  the  revival  of  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  diniinulion  of  taxes  in  future.  Oh  the  aubjecl  of  impress- 
ment the  treaty  was  silent,  and  commercial  regulations  between  England 
and  America  were  referred  to  negotiations  proposed  to  be  resumed  at  aa 
early  day. 

A  convention  was  held  in  London,  as  proposed  at  Ghent,  early  in  1815, 
to  form  a  commercial  treaty.  The  American  commissioners  were  Messrs. 
Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Clay ;  and  a  treaty  was  prepared  by  them  and  three 
com  mission  era  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  July,  which  was  aoon  after 
ratified  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  to  continue  for  four  years.  This 
convention  was  atricily  and  almoat  exclusively  of  a 
the  subject  of  impreagmenta  and  of  blockadii's  not  being  HI 
it  purporieil  to  place  the  commercial  interc 
tries  on  a  perfect  reciprocity.  In  the  opicji 
the  terms  of  this  convention  were  not  more  fayo^ 


.uv  iE°u»;uvD  meaaures  ot  Mr.  Jef 

tion,  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy,  as  recomn] 
ident,  and  the    submiaaion  of  the   United   Slates  to 
wrongs  and  iasults  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  had 
Europe  a  cootempt  for  the  Amorican  chanctei.    Th«i 
impression  among  civilized  nations,  that  ihi>  spirit  of  lit 
ence  which  had  carried  America  triumpiiantly  through 
olulioii,  was  extinguished  by  a  Ioto  of  gain  and  com 
without  courage  and  resolution  sufficient  to  sustain  i 
But  the  war  with  England  dissipated  this  impression,  ai 
for  a  riititon  that  gave  so  many  proofs  of  ability  to  cnpt 
of  the  seas  on  her  favorite  element.     The  national  ci 
rose  lo  an  eminence  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners  whi 
been  maintained.     From  the  em  of  the  war  we  may  ( 
the  more  rapid  growih,of  the  principal  branches  of  dome 
Another  advantage  which  accrued  from  the  war,  was  tht 
the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  which  was  forcibly  ii 
minds  of  the  people  from  witnessing  the  disail vantages 
modes  of  transportation  in  existence  during  that  perioc 
of  canals,  railroads,  and  other  improvements,  was  in  ope 
icy  of  a  standing  army  and  of  a  navy,  adequate  to  the 
has  likewise  been  cherished  by  the  people  since  the  iD 
was  proved  during  the  war. 

In  consequence  of  the  deranged  state  of  ibe  cuneni 
credit,  the  secretary  of  the  ireaaury,  in  October,  !8I4, 
Congress  the  establishment  of  d  national  bank.  A  hill 
icctmlingly  introduced,  and  passeil 
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received,  being  less  than  three  weeks,  was  occupied  by  CoDgreea  in 
adapting  the  affairs  of  the  government  and  country  to  a  condition  of  peace. 
The  army  was  reduced  to  a  peace  eatablishmeni  of  ten  thousand  men, and 
various  acts  concerning  the  acceptance  of  the  services  of  volunteers  and 
stale  imopB,  the  flotilla  aervice,  and  non-intercourse,  were  repealed.  The 
naval  establishment,  however,  waa  kept  up,  and  an  act  passed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  commerce  against  Algerine  cruisers,  by  authorizing 
the  president  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean.  Direct  taxes 
were  continued,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  fot 
the  Cumberlaud  road.  A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  president  to 
recommend  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  peace. 

The  total  expenditures  by  the  United  States  government  during  the  war, 
may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers,  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
the  loss  of  lives  by  battles  and  other  casualties  incident  to  the  war,  baa 
been  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  persons.  The  coat  of  the  war  end  lose 
of  life  by  the  British  nation,  were  much  greater.  But  the  greatest  dispar- 
ity in  the  contest  between  the  two  nations  was  shown  in  its  eRecta  on  the 
ocean.  During  the  short  period  of  less  than  three  years  which  the  war 
lasted,  the  Americans  captured,  on  the  ocean  and  lakes,  56  British  ves- 
sels-of-war,  mounting  866  cannon ;  and  2,360  merchant-vessels,  mount- 
ing S,000  guns  ;  of  which  345  were  ships,  610  brigs,  530  schooners,  135 
sloops,  and  750  vessels  of  various  classes  taken  by  the  Americuis  and  re- 
captured by  the  enemy;  making  altogether  2,416  vessels,  with  their  car- 
goes, specie,  stores,  provisions,  and  equipments,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
prisoners -of- war.  Most  of  those  prizes  were  taken  by  American  priva- 
teers, and  many  of  the  vessels  which  could  not  be  brought  into  port  were 
either  burnt  or  sunk.  The  number  of  merchant-vessels  which  arrived  in 
port  or  were  destroyed,  was  161 0.  Besides  this  destruction  and  capture 
of  British  property,  there  were  lost  by  wreck  or  otherwise,  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  during  the  war,  twenty-nine  British  ships-of-war,  mounting  abont 
800  guns.  The  American  naval  losses  by  British  capture  were  three  frig- 
ates, viz.,  the  Chesapeake,  Essex,  and  President,  two  sloops-of-war,  six 
brigs,  and  fourteen  smaller  vessels  and  gunboats,  amounting  in  all  to  no  mor« 
than  tweoiy-live  vessels -of- war,  carrying  a  total  of  350  guns  ;  while  the 
number  of  American  privateers  and  merchant-vessels  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish, although  large,  was  much  less  than  the  British  loss  of  similar  ves- 
sels already  slated.  The  statement  of  British  captures  of  American  ves- 
sels, reported  by  the  admiralty  office  to  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  lata 
of  February,  1815,  gives  a  total  of  1,407  merchant- vessels  takeiu 
stroyed,  excUiaive  of  captures  by  British  privateers,  and  20,9i 
seamen  prisoners -of- war.*  The  Americans  lost  during  ihe  w^l 
tion  to  the  above  vessels  belonging  to  the  navy,  the  frigate 
nobscot  river,  and  a  new  frigate  and  brig  at 

*  XUu'i  Registn,  vol.  iz.,  p.  3 


to  1812.  On  ihe  nth  of  June  the  new  frigate  Guer 
Commodore  Duratur,  fell  in  with  and  captured  iho  Al( 
da,  of  4G  ffins,  afler  a  running  fight  of  twenty  min 
among  whom  was  the  admiral  of  (he  Heel,  and  taking 
onors.  A  piratical  brig  of  22  guns,  with  180  men,  w 
by  otlier  vessols  of  the  Uiiit^  Slolutt  squadron.  The 
appeared  br^foro  Algiers,  when  tho  Algerino  veaaela-i 
Kiid  Commodore  Decatur  dictated  such  lenna  as  be 
who.  on  tho  30th  of  June,  concluded  a  truaiy  with 
The  terms  were  of  course  honorable  to  tlie  American 
in  future  to  be  paid  by  the  United  Stales ;  all  Americt 
be  released  without  ransom,  and  compensation  was  ms 
and  projieny  aa  had  been  taken. 

I'he  fourteenth  Congreaa  held  their  flrat  sesaion  a 
Ihe  -lih  of  Uecflmber,  18tS,  to  tho  30th  of  April,  1B16. 
tics  was  similar  to  that  of  the  ihirleenlh  Congrost),  tho 
ity  in  the  house  being  slightly  increased,  and  amounting 
the  federaliHts.  Most  of  the  members  had  been  elect 
and  the  old  party  dislincilaiis  were  not  long  kept  up  aftc 
Clay,  having  roidtned  from  nogotiaiing  the  treaty  of  p? 
again  relumed  to  the  house  of  representaiives  by  his  i 
of  Kentucky,  and  ftfr  the  second  time  ho  wtis  elected 
cetvod  87  voles,  against  33  for  other  candidates,  of  w 
given  for  feilerBlists,  although  65  of  that  parly  had  hi 
house.  This  showed  that  the  rcluru  of  poaco  had  lei 
ment  to  an  organized  opposition  I 
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spirits,  were  also  abolished  or  reduced.  The  direct  tax  was  fixed  at  three 
millions,  instead  of  six  millions  required  by  a  former  law.  A  new  tarilT 
of  duties  on  importations  was  laid,  in  which  the  intention  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  others,  to  establish  a  system 
of  protection  for  American  manufactures.  The  rates  fixed  were,  however, 
insufficient  for  that  object  with  regard  to  many  manufactures  which  had 
been  built  up  during  the  war,  and  were  soon  prostrated  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  importations  of  foreign  manufactures  which  took  place 
after  the  return  of  peace. 

Acts  were  also  passed  at  this  session  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy ;  for  regulating  the  rates  of  foreign  coins,  and  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  ;  for  building  lighthouses ;  authorizing  the  surveying  and 
making  a  road  in  Illinois  territory;  increasing  the  pay  of  customhouse 
officers  fifty  per  cent.  ;•  and  fixing  the  pay  of  members  of  Congress  at 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  allowance  per  diem,  as 
formerly  established  ;  but  this  last  law  proved  to  be  very  unpopular,  and 
was  repealed  at  the  next  session. 

A  national  bank  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  April,  1816,  with  a 
capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  to  continue  for  twenty  years.  Al- 
though the  president  had  returned  with  his  veto  a  bill  incorporating  a  bank, 
passed  by  the  thirteenth  Congress,  from  objections  to  some  of  the  clauses, 
he  was  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution ;  both  he  and 
Mr.  Clay,  the  speaker,  with  others,  having  changed  their  views  from  the 
experience  of  the  government,  during  the  recent  war,  which  had  evinced 
the  want  of  a  national  currency.  The  bill  now  passed  encountered  a 
strong  opposition,  but  received  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  democratic 
party  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  with  a  portion  of  the  federalists,  and  it 
was  promptly  signed  by  the  president. 

The  annual  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
providing  arms  and  military  equipments  for  the  militia ;  acts  for  the  relief 
of  purchasers  and  settlers  on  the  public  lands  were  also  passed,  and  those 
of  the  latter  who  had  not  paid  for  the  lands  were  enabled  to  obtain  titles 
on  payment  of  a  small  sum,  and  causing  the  same  to  be  registered  in  the 
public  land  office.  A  Kystem  of  drawbacks  on  sugar  refined,  and  spirits 
distilled  from  molasses,  was  adopted ;  and  an  important  resolution  was 
passed  directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  take  measures  to  cause 
the  revenue  to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United 
Stales,  or  treasury-notes,  or  notes  of  the  new  national  bank,  or  in  notes  of 
specie-paying  banks.  The  people  of  Indiana  territory  were  authorized  to 
form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  preparatory  to  being  admitted 
into  the  Union.  An  act  passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1816,  to  give  efifect 
to  the  convention  for  regulating  commerce  with  England,  and  repealed  all 
former  acts  discriminating  in  favor  of  goods  imported  in  American  vessels 
over  British  vessels.    An  attempt  was  made  in  the  house  to  alter  the  term 


,      ^.w  tucj  uuu  laKei)  possession 

territory',  but  on  the  united  remonstrance  of  Spain  i 
lean  iriiopa  were  withdrawn.     The  goTernment  of  tl 
gave  up  its  claim,  and  had  again  occupied  a  portion 
aimed  force.     The  Spanish  minister  insisted  that  I 
be  no  longer  held  uniil  negotiations  could  lie  had, 
ihat   no  intercourse  should  be  allowed  between  il 
Mexico,  whieh  province  was  then  in  a  state  of  revol 
stale,  Mr,  Monroe,  in  reply  lo  the  Spanish  minister, 
pugn  the  claim  of  Spain  lo  West  Florida,  but  reprei 
now  separated  from  the  Meiican  territory,  it  was  of  1 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  an  eichittige  of  Florida  for  a  | 
dering  on  Texas  was  suggested.    The  minister  was  il 
ted  States  would  preserve  b  strict  neutrality  betweei 
Tolled  colonies.     The  question  of  the  boundary  of 
discussed,  but  no  deHnite  result  was  arrived  at  by  this 
a  settlement  with  Spain  was  reserved  for  the  next  adi 
The  democmtic   members  of  llie   fourteenth   Cong 
JDuniment  of  the  lirst  session,  held  a  caucus  for  the  i 
didate  for  presideni,  as  successor  to  Mr,  Madison,  als 
An  attempt  was  made  in  the  caucus  to  declare  such 
bers  of  Congress  inexpedient, but  it  was  unsuccessful, 
that  Mr,  Madison  and  his  confidential  friends  prefei 
any  other  caudidnie  to  succeed  him.    Several  plans  ao 
on  foot  to  defeat  this  nomination,  panicularly  by  tho 
were  opposed  to  Virginia  influence,  which  stain  (>■•< 
dents  to  the  Union  for  twenij  ji.  m 
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he  adds,  ^is  inevitable."  Governor  Alston  (ySiy  coincided  with  Colonel 
Burr  in  sentiment,  but  ill  health,  and  grief  from  family  afiiictions,  prevented 
his  attention  to  the  suggestion. 

Governor  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  had  rendered  important  services  and 
support  to  the  administration  and  the  country  during  the  war.  When  Mr. 
Monroe  was  called  to  act  as  secretary  of  war,  in  place  of  General  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Madison  proposed  to  Governor  Tompkins  that  Monroe  should 
vacate  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  that  he  (Tompkins)  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  department.  Although  Governor  Tompkins  felt 
it  his  duty  to  decline  the  office,  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  he  could  render 
more  service  to  the  nation  as  governor  of  New  York,  than  as  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  he  considered  that,  according  to  the  precedent  which  had  been 
established,  this  offer  was  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  support  him  for  the  next  president.  The  democratic  members  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  in  February,  1816,  instructed  their  members  in 
Congress  to  sustain  the  claims  of  Tompkins,  but  it  was  soon  ascertained 
by  those  members  of  Congress  that  his  nomination  could  not  be  effected. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Monroe's  nomination  was  finally  concentrated  on 
William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  in 
early  life  had  emigrated  to  Georgia,  which  state  he  ably  represented  in  the 
senate,  from  1807  to  1813.  Although  attached  to  the  democratic  party,  he 
advocated  the  recharter  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1810,  and 
afterward  became  dissatisfied  with  what  he  deemed  the  indecisive  course 
of  Mr.  Madison  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain.  He  voted 
for  the  declaration  of  war,  and  during  the  war  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
France  ;  on  his  return  thence,  he  took  charge  of  the  war  department,  as 
secretary.  His  friends  claimed  for  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  superior 
intellect  and  talents,  strictly  honorable  in  his  political  course,  and  posses- 
sing much  independence  and  decision  as  a  statesman. 

Every  effort  having  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  two  candidates  to 
secure  the  nomination,  the  congressional  caucus  was  held  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1816,  and  on  the  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  president,  James  Monroe 
received  65  votes,  and  William  H.Crawford  54  ;  consequently  James  Mon- 
roe was  nominated  for  president.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  received  the  nomi- 
nation for  vice-president,  by  85  votes,  against  30  for  Simon  Snyder,  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  election  came  on,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  Monroe 
and  Tompkins  received  183  electoral  votes  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  34  electoral  votes  were  given  by  the  federal  party  to  Rufus 
King  for  president,  and  to  several  persons  for  vice-president. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Madison  on  subjects  of  national  policy,  as  devel 
in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  which  met  on  the  2d  of  De< 
her,  1816,  and  continued  until  the  close  of  his  administq|^^jvere 
sidered  liberal  and  important  to  the  interests  of  the 


izjng  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  under  the  direci 
cause  a  survey  of  (hose  public  lands  which  prodi 
dar  timber,  to  be  reserved  and  appropriated  for  thi 
navigation  laws  were  revised,  so  aa  to  give  furth 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  goods  or  meichnndiBf 
ported  from  fomign  ports  except  in  American  botb 
vessels  as  belonged  to  the  country  of  which  lh«  go 
manufacture.  Acts  were  also  pasacd  for  the  reguli 
Ilniled  Stales,  by  which  each  of  th^m  was  allowi 
to  Congresn,  who  should  have  a  right  to  take  put 
of  re  press  nialivea.  but  not  of  voting  ;  for  eslabtJshi 
by  the  name  of  Alabama ;  lo  preserve  more  elTectua 
of  the  United  States ;  to  Rx  the  peace  establishme 
.  at  eight  hundred  men,  including  officers  ;  providing 
lands  reserved  for  the  Creek  Indians ;  for  the  pun 
i  offences  committed  within  the  Indian  boundaries; 

i  persons  imprisoned  for  debts  due  to  the  United  Slat 

\  ana  having  formed  a  constitution,  in  conformily  to  ai 

'  joint  resolution  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  1  111 

.  The  people  of  the  western  part  of  Mississippi  lerr 

to  form  a  constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into 
A  bill  appropriating  the  bonus  which  the  United  S 
ihe  government  for  their  charter,  to  purposes  of  inloj 
passed  by  both  bouses,  at  this  session,  aAer  an  able 
the  constitutionality  and  sxpedisncy  of  a  systom  of 
by  liio  gener. ' 
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JAMES     MONROE. 


The  family  of  Monroe  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honorable  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Virginia.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  tide  water  section 
of  that  state  has  produced  four  of  the  first  dye  presidents  of  the  United 
States  ;  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  having  been  bom  in 
that  part  of  Virginia,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  The  same  sec- 
tion of  country,  it  may  be  added,  was  honored  also  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  biographer  of  Washington,  who  for  many  years  was  the  ornament  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States — Chief-Justice  Marshall. 

The  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  James  Monroe,  was  bom  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1759,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Virginia.  His  pa- 
rents were  Spence  Monroe  and  Elizabeth  Jones,  both  members  of  old  and 
highly  respectable  families  in  the  ancient  dominion.  His  early  youth  was 
passed  in  the  midst  of  that  exciting  contest  which  led  to  the  American 
revolution  ;  the  stamp  act  being  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  thus  educated  in  the  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  prompted  by  a  patri- 
otism which  went  beyond  his  years,  he  left  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  where  he  was  pursuing  collegiate  studies,  to  join  the  standard  of 
his  country,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age.  The  declaration  of  independ- 
ence had  just  been  issued,  and  at  that  disastrous  moment  when  Washing- 
ton was  preparing  to  defend  New  York,  against  the  increasing  armies  of 
England :  when  the  timid  and  wavering  were  sinking  from  the  side  of 
their  country's  chief,  James  Monroe  arrived  at  headquarters,  with  a  firm 
determination  to  share  her  fate,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.* 

During  the  gloomy  year  of  1776,  he  shared  with  the  army  their  defeats 
and  their  privations  ;   was  present  at  the  disastrous  battles  of  Harlem 

*  For  a  part  of  this  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the  American  Annual  Register,  vol.  fi., 
published  in  1832. 
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(on,  anil  the  authority  of  ibe  kgialature.  In  this 
exhausted  state  of  the  country.  He  thcrefure  devot 
of  the  law,  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  JeiTeraon,  « 
of  the  state.  He  occaaionally  acted  aa  a  rolimlee 
stons  wiih  which  Virginia  was  iLflecward  visited; 
Cbarksion,  in  1780,  lie  repaired  to  the  southeni  ar 
misaioner,  lo  collect  infonnation  aa  to  its  ability  to 
the  Union  from  the  eiiemy.  This  duty  was  perfori 
of  the  governor,  by  whom  be  was  appointed. 

He  now  comnionced  his  career  in  the  legislative 
try,  bning  elected  in  1762,  by  the  county  of  King  i 
the  legiukiure  of  Virginia,  and  by  that  body  abonly 
her  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  then  only  in  fa 
but  appears  lo  hftve  evinced  sufficient  tact  in  legi 
legislature  to  elect  him  the  following  year  one  of  the  i 
the  state  in  the  continental  Congress.  He  took  his  se 
1 3ih  of  December,  juat  in  time  to  be  present  at  Anna] 
ton  surrendered  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  th« 
he  had  been  appointed.  Prom  that  lime  until  1786, 
ued  to  represent  his  native  state  in  Congress,  and  I 
vinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  that  body  to  govern  the  ( 
tides  of  confederation.  He  accordingly  sought  an  e 
ers,  and  in  1785  moved  to  invest  Congress  with  the 
trade.     This  resolution,  together  with  another  in  favoi 

the  power  of  levying  an  impost  duly  of  five 

which  Mr.  Monroe  was  chain hbh 
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On  the  24th  of  December,  1784,  Mr.  Monroe  was  appointed,  with  eight 
Other  highly  distinguished  men  of  that  period,  members  of  a  federal  court,  to 
decide  the  long  pending  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  He  accepted  of  the  appointment,  but  on  the  15th  of  May,  1786,  he 
resigned  his  commission,  and  the  two  states  having,  during  the  same  year, 
adjusted  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement,  the  court  never  met. 

Mr.  Monroe  differed  from  both  New  York  and  Massachusetts  on  the 
question  of  relinquishing  our  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  river,  as  de- 
manded by  Spain  and  assented  to  by  the  northern  states.  The  southern 
states  opposed  the  relinquishment  of  this  right,  and  Mr.  Monroe  took  a 
leading  part  against  any  concession  to  Spain. 

While  attending  the  continental  Congress,  as  a  member,  at  New  York, 
Mr.  Monroe  married  Miss  Kortright,  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  Kortright,  of  that 
city.  This  lady  had  been  celebrated  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London 
and  Paris  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  in  married  life  she 
was  exemplary,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  the  society  in  which  she  was 
called  to  act  during  the  scenes  of  her  husband's  subsequent  career. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Monroe's  term  of  service 
in  Congress  expired,  and,  by  the  rule  then  adopted,  being  ineligible  for  a 
second  term,  he  established  himself  at  Fredericksburg,  with  the  view  of 
practising  law.  He  was  soon,  however,  again  called  from  the  pursuits  of 
private  life,  by  being  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  1788,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention,  assem- 
bled to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Monroe  was  convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
government  of  the  Union,  he  was  not  altogether  prepared  to  adopt  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  as  framed  by  the  convention  of  1787.  He  thought  that 
certain  amendments  ought  to  be  made  previous  to  its  adoption,  and  deci- 
dedly advocated  that  course  in  the  convention.  We  have  already  stated, 
in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  the  leading  men  of  Virginia  in  the 
state  convention,  were  much  divided  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  Among  those  who  opposed  it  in  that  body,  besides  Mi. 
Monroe,  were  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason,  and  William  Grayson,  while 
its  most  powerful  advocates  were  James  Madison,  John  Marshall,  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  and  Edmund  Pendleton.  The  convention  finally  adopted 
the  constitution  as  it  was,  by  a  vote  of  89  to  79,  Mr.  Monroe  being 
among  the  negatives  ;  certain  amendments  were  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended for  the  adoption  of  the  states,  instead  of  being  insisted  on  previ- 
ous to  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution. 

The  course  which  Mr.  Monroe  pursued  on  this  occasion  was  accepta- 
ble to  the  state  of  Virginia,  as  was  proved  by  the  election  of  a  majority 
of  anti-federalists  to  Congress,  including  the  two  senators ;  and  on  the 

death  of  Mr.  Grayson,  one  ef  the  latter,  Mr.  Monroe  was  chosen  to  the 
Vol.  I.— 25 
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proceeded  to  London,  vhere  he  was  also  c 
Mr  to  Mr.  RufuB  King,  who  had  resigned. 

Here  he  sought  to  obtain  a  conventional  arrangement  for  the  protection 
of  American  seamen  against  impressment,  and  for  the  protection  of  neu- 
tral rights ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  discussions  he  was  called  awajr  to ' 
the  discharge  of  his  mission  to  Spain. 

In  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  France  by  Spain,  and  to  the  United 
States  by  France,  the  boundaries  of  the  prorince  were  not  defined.  Spain 
was  encouraged  to  dispute  the  extent  of  the  province,  and  she  sought  to 
reduce  it  to  a  territory  of  small  dimensions.  A  controversy  arose  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  at  one  time  threatening  war,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  an  adjustment  of  these  difficulties  Mr.  Monroe 
proceeded  to  Madrid.  His  efforts,  joined  with  those  of  Mr.  Pinck.ney, 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  controversy  was  lefl  unsettled. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  then  recalled  to  London  to  maintain  our  rights  as  neu* 
trala,  against  the  systematic  encroachment  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
there  joined  by  Mr.  William  Pinkney,  who  had  then  been  recently  sent 
from  the  United  States,  as  minister  to  England.  A  whig  ministry  being 
then  in  power  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  friendly  feelings  of  that  party 
toward  the  United  States.  Mbbbts.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  were  enabled  to 
negotiate  a  treaty,  in  1 807,  which,  although  not  as  favorable  as  they  would 
have  wished,  was  considered  by  those  envoys  as  advantageous  to  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.  As  the  treaty  was  clogged  with  certain  conditions  which  were 
deemed  by  President  Jefferson  inadmissible,  it  was  not  submitted  by  him 
to  the  senate,  but  sent  back  to  England  for  revisal.  The  British  cabinet, 
however,  had  been  changed,  and  Mr.  Canning,  the  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  refused  to  resume  the  negotiation.  The  mission  of  Messrs.  Mon> 
roe  and  Pinkney  was  now  at  an  end.  Mr.  Monroe,  after  a  short  detention, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  grew  out  of  the  affair  of  the  Ches- 
apeake frigate,  relumed  to  the  United  States  in  1S07. 

For  a  considerable  time  Mr.  Monroe  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  friend, 
President  Jefferson,  in  consequence  of  his  rejection  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  without  consulting  the  senate,  and  also  from  an  impression 
that  the  president's  influence  was  exerted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison  as  his 
successor  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Monroe,  explained  hia  course  with  fegard  to  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  and  declared  his  intention  to  remain  perfectly  neutral  between  his 
two  friends  who  were  named  to  succeed  him.  The  Virginia  legislature 
settled  their  respective  claims  to  the  presidency,  by  deciding  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Madison,  in  which  decision  Mr.  Monroe  and  bis  friends  acquiesced. 

In  1811  he  was  again  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  but  < 
a  short  time  in  that  station,  for  upon  the  resignation  o(  Robert  i 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  secretary  of  state.     This  office  h 
ued  to  hold  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Madison's  administratiov 


a  [o  ao  Dy  tDe  now  excited  spirit 
arTny  already  authorised  by  acts  of  Congress,  if  the 
numbered  60,000  men,  which  Mr.  Monroe  proposed 
dition  of  40,000,  and  lo  levy  new  recrniis  by  draug 
mass  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  United  Slates.  Tl 
was  considered  an  iiuilatjon  of  the  French  mode  of  c 
tiscd  by  Nnpoleon,  and  would  inevitably  hare  lost 
people,  he  foil  it  to  be  liia  duty  lo  make,  and  had  inl 
continuance  of  the  war,  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
yass.  To  two  or  three  friends  he  disclosed  his  feel 
in  confidence,  and  had  authorized  ihem  lo  publish  1 
niug  a  nomination  as  successor  to  Mr,  Madison,  wl 
peace  rendered  the  increase  of  the  army  unneci 
removed  the  objections  to  his  being  a  candidate  for  f 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  18H,  Mr.  Monroe's  i 
of  war,  was  most  urgently  called  to  (he  defence  of  j 
which  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  had  been  despal 
funds  for  the  defence  of  this  important  point,  Mr.  M< 
to  pledge  his  private  credit,  as  aubsidtary  to  that  of  ll 
then  was  at  a  tow  ebb.  By  this  act  of  devotion  he  w 
the  necessary  supplies  ;  Now  Orleans  was  siiccessfu 
entire  defeat  of  the  British  army  under  Ceoeral  Pi 
the  war  in  a  manner  honorable  to  the  Amoricaa  arms 

A  new  series  of  duties  now  awaited  Mr,  Monroe, 
lof  peace  he  resumed  his  station  in  the  department  of  a' 
tried  friend  and  conlidenlial  adviser  of  Mr.  Madiaon^ 
arduous  task  of  deciding  upon  ihoae  n 
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tablishing  the  system  of  internal  policy,  adopted  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  continued  it  with  new  and  enlarged  features  after  his  election  as  pres- 
ident-of  the  United  States,  in  ltl7. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Monroe  received  the  nomination  of  the  democratic  party, 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  With  that  party  he  had  uniformly  acted,  under  the  various  names 
of  anti-federal,  democratic,  and  republican,  and  by  them  was  he  elected, 
in  1816,  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  to  succeed  Mr.  Madison,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1817.  Previous  to  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  high  office, 
he  was  advised  by  General  Jackson,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  to  disregard  former  party  divisions  in  the  formation  of  his 
cabinet,  and  to  use  his  influence  and  power  to  destroy  party  spirit,  by  ap- 
pointing the  best  men  to  office,  without  regard  to  their  political  preferen- 
ces. This  course  Mr.  Monroe  declined  to  pursue,  confining  his  appoint- 
ments generally,  as  did  his  predecessors  Jefferson  and  Madison,  to  those 
who  professed  his  own  political  faith,  and  excluding  federalists  from  office, 
with  but  few  exceptions. 

In  other  respects  the  policy  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  liberal  and  satisfactory 
to  men  of  all  parties,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  ardent  supporters  of  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  who  regretted  the  adherence  of  the  presi- 
dent to  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution  on  that  subject.  On  many 
points  the  policy  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  resembled  that  of  the 
federal  school  established  in  the  early  stages  of  the  government  under  the 
auspices  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  The  perfecting  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank,  of  the  plan  for  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  of  the  system  of  fortifying  the  coast  and  increasing  the  navy, 
and  of  encouraging  by  adequate  protection  the  manufactures  and  arts  of 
the  country,  formed  essential  parts  of  the  policy  referred  to,  adopted  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  continued  by  that  of  Mr.  Monroe. 
To  these  measures  Mr.  Monroe,  finally,  after  long  deliberation,  and  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  his  whole  cabinet,  sanctioned  by  repeated  dem- 
onstrations of  Congress,  determined  to  add  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment, thus  yielding  his  own  scruples  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. This  was  done  on  the  30th  of  April,  1824,  when  the  act  appropria- 
ting $30,000  for  the  survey  of  such  routes  for  canals  and  public  roads  as 
thi'  president  might  direct,  received  his  sanction. 

Among  the  measures  which  distinguished  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  was  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  which  added  Florida  to  the  Uni- 
ten  States.  This  cession  secured  to  the  nation  all  the  territory  north  of 
Mexico  ;  and  it  was  negotiated  with  great  propriety  by  one  who  had  borne 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 

In  1817  the  president  made  a  tour  through  a  large  portion  of  the  north- 
em  and  middle  states,  which  elicited  a  general  expression  of  kindness, 
respect,  and  courtesy  from  the  people. 


elected  a  member  or  the  coDvention  called  to  rev 
that  slate,  he  was  unanimoualy  chosen  to  preside 
Before  ihc  close  of  its  labors,  however,  he  was  C( 
disposition  to  retire,  and  in  the  succeeding  summer  i 
V>  take  up  his  ubotJti  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  St 
There  he  remained,  HurrounJod  by  filial  solicitude  ai 
the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  nation's  birth  (July 
ted  his  earthly  career,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  ;  f 
king  cotncidencc,  which,  as  iii  the  instance  of  the  a 
Adams  and  JelTerson,  on  the  same  Jay,  five  years  pr 
■ion  for  grave  reflection,  and  seemed  pregnant  w 
moral  lesson  to  a  nation  whoso  attention  was  thus  fi 
act  which,  while  it  gave  it  birth  as  an  independent  c 
W  mark  the  commencemonl  of  a  new  era  in  tho  hiel 
Mr,  Monroe  left  only  two  children,  boih  daughti 
George  Hay,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  the  other  the  wife 
emeur,  Esq.,  ol'  New  York.  Mrs.  Monroe  died  but  a 
venerable  husband. 

Though  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  received  i 
Tiry,  for  his  services,  $358,000,  he  retired  from  offict 
was,  however,  relieved  al  last  by  the  adjusimeni 
claims,  founded  chiefly  on  the  disbursements  made  d 

In  his  personal  appearance  Mr,  Monroe  was  tall  a) 
about  sis  feet  in  stature,  with  light  complexion,  i 
countenance  had  no  indications  of  superior  iniollec 
firmness  of  ouroose  which  commanHed  n-iniu't  ■■ 
ftiendahip.  rious  and  it        ;noi 


MONROE'S 

ADDRESSES  AND   MESSAGES. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

March  5,  1817. 

1  SBODLD  be  deatitute  of  feeling  if  I  was  not  deeply  affected  by  the 
strong  proof  which  my  fellow-citizens  have  given  me  of  their  confidence, 
in  calling  me  to  the  high  office  whose  functions  I  am  about  to  asaume. 
As  the  expression  of  their  good  opinion  of  my  conduct  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, 1  derive  from  it  a  gratification  which  those  who  are  conscious  of 
having  done  all  that  they  could  to  merit  it  can  alone  feel.  My  sensibility 
is  increased  by  a  just  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  trust,  and  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  duties,  with  the  proper  discharge  of  which  the 
highest  interests  of  a  great  and  free  people  are  intimately  connected. 
Conscious  of  my  own  deficiency,  I  can  not  enter  on  these  duties  without 
great  anxiety  for  the  result.  From  a  just  responsibihty  1  will  never 
shrink  ;  calculating  with  confidence,  that  in  my  best  eflbrts  to  promote  the 

Sublic  welfare,  my  motives  will  always  be  duly  appreciated,  and  my  con- 
iict  be  viewed  with  that  candor  and  indulgence  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  other  stations. 

In  commencing  the  duties  of  the  chief  executive  office,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  gone  before  me  to  explain  the 
principles  which  would  govern  them  in  their  respective  administrations. 
In  following  their  venerated  example,  my  attention  is  naturally  drawn  to 
the  greit  causes  which  have  contnbuted  in  a  principal  degree  to  produce 
the  present  happy  condition  of  the  United  States.  They  will  best  explain 
the  nature  of  our  duties,  and  shed  much  light  on  the  policy  which  ought 
to  be  pursued  in  future. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  revolution  to  the  present  day,  almost 
forty  years  have  elapsed,  and  from  the  establishment  of  this  constitution 
twenty-eigbt.  Through  this  whole  term,  the  government  has  been  what 
may  emphatically  be  called,  self-government ;  and  what  has  been  the  ef- 
fect ?  To  whatever  object  we  turn  our  attention,  whether  it  relates  to  our 
foreign  or  domestic  concerns,  we  find  abundant  cause  to  felicitate  our- 
selves in  the  excellence  of  our  institutions.  During  a  period  fraught  with 
difficulties,  and  marked  by  very  extraordinarj'  ev>;jna, 
have  flourished  beyond  example.  Their  citizens  individual 
happy,  and  the  nation  prosperous. 

Under  this  constitution,  our  commerce  has  been  wisely  a 
foreign  nations  and  between  the  states ;  new  states  have  Y 


^  uoB  ueen  depnved  ol  any 

erty  f  Who  restrained  from  offering  his  vows,  in 
fers,  lo  the  Divine  Author  of  his  being  !  ll  is  w 
bitssings  have  been  enjoyed  in  their  fullest  exien 
liar  saiisfaction,  that  there  has  been  no  example 
bi'ing  inllictpd  on  any  one  for  iho  crime  of  high  ti 

^ome  who  might  admit  the  competency  of  our 
oeficent  duties,  might  doubt  it  in  trials  which  put  U, 
efficiency  as  a  member  of  the  great  community 
experience  has  aflbrded  us  the  most  satisfactory  [ 
as  this  constitution  was  put  into  action,  several  o 
Europe  bad  bocomo  much  agitaitid,  and  some  of  thi 
Destructive  wars  ensued,  which  have  of  lato  only  b< 
course  of  these  conflicla,  the  United  States  receivec 
eral  of  the  parties.     It  was  their  intcirest  to  stand 
to  demand  justice  from  the  party  committing  lh«  i 
by  a  fair  and  honorable  conduct  the  friendship  of 
len^h  inevitable,  atid  the  result  has  xhown  ihnt  m 
to  ttiat,  the  greatest  of  trials,  under  the  most  unfai 
Of  the  virtue   of  the   people,  and  of  tlie  heroic  expj 
navy,  and  the  militia,  I  need  not  speak. 

Such,  then,  is  the  happy  government  under  whic 
ment  adequate  to  eve^  purpose  for  which  the  soci 
a  government  elective  in  all  its  brunches,  under  wb 
by  his  merit  obtain  the  Itighest  trust  recognised 
which  contains  within  it  no  cause  of  discord  ;  none 
portion  of  the  comnmnity  with  another ;  a  gtjven 
every  citizen  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights,  an< 
nation  against  injustice  from  foreign  powers. 

Other  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  w 
our  Union,  and  to  cling  lo  the  government  wbict'  — 

circumst-inces  on  i"'  "■" *' 
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less  fosMred  by  it.  Out  feltow-citizena  of  the  north  engaged  ia  navigation, 
find  great  encouragement  in  being  made  the  favored  camera  of  the  ruat 
productions  of  the  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  are  amply  recompensed,  in  their  turn,  by  ihe  nursery  for  sea- 
men and  naval  force  thus  fonned  and  reared  up  for  the  support  of  our 
common  rights.  Our  manufactures  find  a  generous  encouragement  by 
the  policy  which  patronises  domestic  industry ;  and  the  surplus  of  our 
produce,  a  steady  and  profitable  market  by  local  wants  in  less  favored 
pans  at  home. 

Such,  then,  being  the  highly-favored  condition  of  our  country,  it  is  the 
interest  of  every  citizen  to  maintain  it.  What  are  the  dangers  which  men- 
ace us  ?     If  any  esist,  they  ought  to  be  ascertained  and  guarded  against. 

In  explaining  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  it  may  be  asked ;  What 
raised  us  to  the  present  happy  state  ?  How  did  we  accomplish  the  revo- 
lution 7  How  remedy  the  defects  of  the  first  instrument  of  our  Union,  by 
infusing  into  the  national  government  sufficient  power  for  national  pur- 
poses, without  impairing  the  just  rights  of  the  states,  or  aflecting  those  of 
individuals  ?  How  sustain  and  pass  with  glory  through  the  late  war  T 
The  government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  To  the  people, 
therefore,  and  to  the  faithful  and  able  depositaries  of  their  trust  is  the 
credit  due.  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  been  educated  in  dif- 
ferent principles,  had  they  been  less  intelligent,  less  independent,  or  less 
virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we  should  have  maintained  the  same 
steady  and  consistent  career,  or  been  blessed  with  the  same  successi? 
While,  then,  the  constituent  body  retains  its  present  sound  and  healthful 
state,  everything  will  be  safe.  They  will  choose  competent  and  faith- 
fid  representatives  for  every  department.  It  is  only  when  the  people  be- 
come ignorant  and  corrupt,  when  they  degenerate  into  a  populace,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  exercising  the  sovereignty.  Usurpation  is  then  an 
easy  attainment,  and  a  usurper  soon  found.  The  people  themselves  be- 
come the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debasement  and  ruin.  Let  us 
then  look  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  it  in  full  force. 
Let  us  by  all  wise  and  constitutional  measures  promote  intelligence  among 
the  people,  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  our  liberties. 

Dangers  from  abroad  are  not  less  deserving  of  attention.  Experien- 
cing the  fortune  of  other  nations,  the  United  States  may  again  be  involved 
in  war,  and  it  may  in  that  event  be  the  object  of  the  adverse  party  to  over- 
set our  government,  to  break  our  union,  and  demolish  us  as  a  nation.  Out 
distance  from  Europe,  and  the  just,  moderate,  and  pacific  policy  of  our 
government,  may  form  some  security  against  these  dangers,  but  they  ought 
to  be  anticipated  and  guarded  against.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  navigation,  and  all  of  them  are  in  a  certain  de- 
gree dependent  on  their  prosperous  stale.  Many  are  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries. These  interests  are  exposed  to  invasion  in  the  wars  between  other 
powers,  and  we  should  disregard  the  faithful  admonitions  of  experience 
if  we  did  not  expect  il.  We  must  support  our  rights  or  lose  our  character, 
and  with  it  perhaps  our  liberties.  A  people  who  fail  to  do  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  hold  a  place  among  independei  ' 

national  property  of  the  highest  value.     '] 
ei'ery  citizen  is  national  strength.     It  ought  therefore  t( 

To  secure  us  against  these  dangers,  our  coast  a 
should  be  fortified,  our  army  and  navy  regulated  upoib 
the  force  of  each,  be  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  oura 


event  of  war ;  ihe  latter,  retained  within  the  i 
peace,  might  aid  id  maintaining  the  neuimlity  o 
dignity  in  the  wars  of  other  powers,  and  in  sav 
citizens  Iroin  apohatioii.  In  time  of  war,  with  i 
the  great  naral  reaourcea  of  the  counOy  render 
shoulil  bo  duly  fostered  in  lime  of  peace,  i[  woi 
both  3»  an  auxiliary  of  defence  and  as  a  power 
to  diminiBh  the  ctlamilies  of  war,  and  to  bring 
honorable  terminaiion- 

tiul  it  ought  Klvraya  to  be  held  prominently  in 
these  slalee,  and  of  erprything  dear  to  n  free  pei 
~  eminent  degree  on  ihe  mililia.  Invasions  may  bt 
be  resisted  by  any  land  and  naval  force  which 
with  the  principles  of  our  goiernment  or  the  circu 
States  to  uiaiutain.  In  such  coses  recourse  mm 
body  of  the  people,  and  in  a  manner  to  produce  tl 
the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  they  be  sn 
as  to  lie  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  arron 
as  to  put  111  Ihe  command  of  the  government  the 
youthful  vigor  of  the  counir)-.  If  formed  on  equal 
can  not  be  oppressive.  It  is  the  crisis  which  raak< 
the  I.1WS  which  provide  a  remedy  for  it.  This  i 
furmcil,  too,  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  ibe  bettor  pri 
such  an  organixatiun  of  such  a  people,  the  United 
dread  from  foreign  luvaaion.  At  its  approach  an 
gall[uii  men  might  always  be  put  in  motion. 

Other  imercfita  of  high  importance  will  claim  at 
the  improvement  of  our  country  by  roads  and  canj 
with  a  constitutional  sanction,  holds  a  diatiuguiah< 
cilitating  the  intercourse  beiw-e""  ''■•'  ~—  - 
convenience  of  oui     I 

(heo 
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Out  manufactures  will  likewise  require  the  systematic  and  fostering 
csre  of  the  government.  Possessing,  as  wc  do,  aJl  the  raw  materials,  the 
fruit  of  our  own  soil  and  industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend  in  the  degree 
we  have  done  on  supplies  from  other  countries.  While  we  are  thus  de- 
pendent, the  sudden  event  of  war,  unsought  and  unexpected,  can  not  fail 
to  plunge  us  into  the  most  serious  difficulties.  It  is  important,  too,  that 
the  capital  which  nourishes  our  manufactures  should  be  domestic,  as  its 
ioHueuce  in  that  case,  instead  of  exhausting,  aa  it  may  do  in  foreign 
hands,  would  be  felt  advantageously  on  agriculture,  and  eveiy  other 
branch  of  industry.  Equally  important  is  it  to  provide  at  home  a  market 
for  our  raw  materials,  as  by  extending  the  competition  it  will  enhance  the 
price  and  protect  the  cultivator  against  the  casualties  incident  to  foreign 
markets. 

With  the  Indian  tribes  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  friendly  relations, 
and  to  act  with  kindness  and  liberality  in  all  our  transactions.  Equally 
proper  is  it  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  extend  to  them  the  advantages 
of  civilization. 

The  great  amount  of  our  revenue  and  the  nourishing  state  of  the  treas- 
ury are  a  full  proof  of  the  competency  of  the  national  resources  for  any 
emergency,  as  they  are  of  the  willingness  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  bear 
the  burdens  which  the  pubUc  necessities  require.  The  vast  amount  of 
vacant  lands,  the  value  of  which  daily  augments,  farms  an  additional  re- 
source of  great  extent  and  duration.  These  resources,  besides  sccom- 
pUshing  every  other  necessary  purpose,  puts  ii  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  discharge  ue  national  debt  at  an  early  period. 
Peace  is  the  best  time  for  ii:iprovement,  and  preparation  of  every  kind :  it 
is  in  peace  that  our  commerce  flourishes  most,  that  taxes  are  most  easily 
paid,  and  that  the  revenue  is  most  productive. 

The  executive  is  charged,  offici^ly,  in  the  departments  under  it,  with 
the  disbursement  of  the  pubUc  money,  and  is  responsible  far  the  faithful 
application  of  it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised.  The  legislature 
is  tlio  watchful  guardian  over  the  public  purse.  It  is  its  duty  to  see  that 
the  disbursement  has  been  honestly  made.  To  meet  the  requisite  respoD- 
siliiliiy,  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  executive,  to  enable  it  to 
bring  the  public  agents  intrusted  with  the  public  money  strictly  and 
promptly  to  account.  Nothing  should  be  presumed  against  them  ;  but  if, 
with  the  requisite  facilities,  the  public  money  is  suffered  to  lie  long  and 
uselessly  in  their  hands,  they  will  not  be  the  only  defaulters,  nor  will  the 
deiuornlizing  effect  be  conRned  to  them.  It  will  evince  a  relaxation  and 
want  of  tone  in  the  administration  which  will  be  felt  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. 1  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  secure  economy  and  fidelity  in  this 
imporUint  branch  of  the  administration,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  legislature 
iviil  perform  ite  duty  with  equal  zeal.  A  thorough  examination  should  be 
regularly  made,  and  I  will  promote  it. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  are  blessed  with  peace.  It  is  a 
state  most  consistent  with  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  will  be  my 
siuceri!  desire  to  preserve  it,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  executive,  on  just 
principles  with  all  nations,  claiming  nothing  unreasonable  of  any,  and  ren- 
dering to  each  what  is  its  due. 

Equally  gratifying  is  it  to  witness  the  increased  harmony  of  o 
which  pervades  our    Union.     Discord  does  not  belong  to  our 
Union  is  recommended,  as  well  by  the  free  and  benign  priucipln 


ny,  and  ren- 


>  guvernmenl  commence  under 
omplcte.      If  we  look  to 
f  ancieni  or  modern,  we  find   no  example  of  a  g 
of  a  people  so  prosperous  and  happy.      In  co 
stiil  [o  perform,  ike  heart  of  every  citizen  must 
roflecis  how  near  our  govemmeui  has  approw 
reipect  to  il  w«  hare  no  essential  improvein«ii 
object  is  to  preserve  It  in  the  essential  principle 
■cterixe  it,  snd  that  that  is  to  be  done  by  prM 
lighiening  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  as  a  ae 
gors,  lo  adopt  such  arrange ineiita  a£  are  iudiap 
our  indepeiideace,  our  rigW  and  liberties.      If  i 
C^n  which  wo  have  advanced  so  far,  and  in  the  pi 
not  fail,  under  the  favor  of  i  gracious  Provideii<: 
tiny  which  secina  to  await  us. 

In  the  administration  of  ihe  illustrious  men  w 
this  high  statioD,  with  some  of  whom  I  have  been 
ties  from  enrly  life,  examples  are  preaentoil  wliii 
Jiighiy  inHtruciive  and  useful  to  iheir  successors, 
dcavor  to  derive  all  the  advantages  which  they  mi 
diale  predecessor,  under  whom  ati  impoitsnt  a  i 
flucceaaful  experiment  has  been  made,  I  shall  be 
my  earnest  wishes  that  he  may  long  enjoy  in  his 
of  a  grateful  country,  the  best  reward  of  exalted  ta 
ful  and  meritorious  services.  Relying  on  the  ai 
other  departineiitH  of  government,  I  enler  on  the  ti 
called  by  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow-ciliiens,  wit! 
the  Almighty  that  ho  will  be  graciously  pleased  U 
tection  which  be  has  already  so  conspicuously  dL 
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credit  hag  attained  on  eztraordinary  elevation.  Our  preparation  for  de- 
fence, ia  case  of  future  wars,  from  which,  by  the  experience  of  all  nations, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  to  be  exempted,  are  advancing,  under  a  well-di- 
gested  system,  with  all  (he  despatch  which  so  important  a  work  will  ad* 
mit.  Out  free  government,  founded  on  the  interests  and  affections  of  the 
people,  has  gained  and  ia  daily  gaining  strength.  Local  jealousies  are 
rapidly  yielding  to  more  generous,  enlarged,  and  enlightened  views  of 
national  policy.  For  advantages  so  numerous  and  highly  important,  it  is 
our  duty  to  unite  in  grateful  acknowledgments  to  that  Omnipotent  Being 
from  whom  they  are  derived,  and  in  unceaaing  prayer  that  he  will  endow 
US  with  virtue  and  strength  to  maintain  and  hand  them  down,  in  their 
utmost  purity,  to  our  latest  posterity, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  an  arrangement  which  had 
been  commenced  by  my  predeceaaor,  with  the  Britiah  government,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  naval  force,  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on 
the  lakes,  has  been  concluded  ;  by  which  it  ia  provided,  that  neither  party 
shall  keep  in  service  on  Lake  Champlain  more  than  one  vessel ;  on  Lake 
Ontario,  more  than  one ;  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes,  more  than 
two ;  to  be  armed,  each  with  one  cannon  only,  and  that  all  the  other  arm- 
ed vessels  of  both  parties,  of  which  an  exact  list  is  interchanged,  shall  be 
dismantled.  It  ia  also  agreed  that  the  force  retained  shall  be  restricted 
in  its  duty  to  the  internal  purposes  of  each  party ;  and  that  the  arrange- 
ment shall  remain  in  force  until  six  months  shall  have  expired  ader  notice 
having  been  given  by  one  of  Uie  parties  to  the  other  of  its  desire  that  it 
should  terminate.  By  this  arrangement,  useless  expense  on  both  sides, 
and  what  ia  of  still  greater  importance,  the  danger  of  collision  between 
aimed  vessels  in  those  inland  waters,  which  was  great,  is  prevented. 

I  have  the  aatiafaction  also  to  ntate,  that  the  commiasionera  under  the 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  decide  to 
which  party  the  several  islands  in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy  belonged, 
under  the  treaty  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  ^ve 
agreed  in  a  report,  by  which  all  the  islands  in  the  possession  of  each  party 
before  the  late  war  have  been  decreed  to  it.  The  commiasioners  acting 
under  the  other  articles  of  the  Crealy  of  Ghent,  for  the  settlement  of 
boundaries,  have  also  been  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties,  but  have  not  yet  completed  them.  The  dilference  which  arose 
between  the  two  governments,  under  that  treaty,  respecting  the  right  of 
the  United  Slates  to  take  and  eure  fish  on  the  coast  of  the  British  provin- 
ces, north  of  our  limits,  which  had  been  secured  by  the  treaty  of  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty -three,  is  still  in  negotiation.  The  propo- 
sition made  by  this  government  to  extend  to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
the  principle  of  the  convention  of  London,  by  which  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  British  ports  in  Europe  had  been 
placed  on  a  fooling  of  equality,  has  been  declined  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  subject  having  been  thus  amicably  discussed  between  the 
two  goremmenta,  and  it  appearing  that  the  British  government  is  unwil- 
ling to  depart  from  its  present  regulations,  it  remains  for  Congress  to  de- 
cide whether  they  will  make  any  other  regulations  in  consequence  thereof 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  our  navigation. 

The  negotiation  with  Spain,  for  spoliations  on  our  commerce  ■ 
aettlements  of  boundaries,  remains  esaeniially  in  the  state  it  held^ 
communications  that  were  made  to  Congress  by  my  predecessor.  ^ 
been  evidently  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  govemmeat  to  keep  ttia  1 
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the  colonies  would  become  highly  interesting 
wan  natural  that  our  citizens  should  sympathize 
their  neighbors.     It  seemcil  probable,  atao,  that  t 
flict,  niiiiii;  iiur  coasts  auJ  j[i  I'liiiiHUOns  tuuntrn 
ternipt  our  commerce  and  otherwise  aflect  the  pi 
citizens.     These  anlicipBlions  have  been  reaUi 
been  recoWed  from  persons  acting  under  the  &utl 
and  for  which  lediesa  has  in  most  instances  b 
every  stage  of  the  conflict,  the  United  States  hav 
neutrality,  giving  aid  to  neither  ofihe  parties  ini 
niiions  of  war.     They  have  regarded  the  conte: 
ordinary  insurrection  or  rebellion,  but  as  a.cinl  w 
equal,  having,  ae  to  neutral  powers,  equal  right 
open  lo  both,  and  every  article,  the  fruit  of  our  si 
our  citizens,  which  either  was  permitted  to  take, 
the  other.     Should  the  colonies  establish  iheir  iti 
now  to  state,  that  this  government  neither  seeki 
ihem  any  advantage  in  commerce  or  otherwise  w 
open  to  all  other  nations.     The  colonics  will  in  1 
pendent  states,  free  from  any  obligation  to,  or  coni 
may  not  then  be  their  interest  to  form  on  the  basis 
In  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  an  expeditio 
East  Florida  by  persons  claiming  to  acl  under  L 
the  colonics,  wlio  look  possession  of  Amelia  islui 
Mary's  river,  near  the  boundary  of  the  state  of  Gei 
lies  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  bounded  b 
the  ocean  on  every  side,  and  has  been  a  subjectj 
government  of  Spain,  as  an  indemnity  for  losses 
change  fur  lerrilory  of  equal  value  westward  of  the 
known  to  the  world.  It  excited  surprise  that  any 
given  lo  this  measure  by  any  of  the  colonies.     A» 
reconcile  it  with  the  friendly  relations  existing  bei 
and  the  colonies,  a  doubt  was  entertained  v>,,^iuci 
by  them  or  any  of  them.    'I'his  doubt  ha«  (nii»M»4 . 
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States,  an  asylum  foT  fugitive  shves  from  ibe  oeighboring  states,  and  a 
port  for  smu^^ng  of  every  kind. 

A  similar  establiatunent  was  made,  at  an  earlier  period,  by  persons  of 
tbe  some  description,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  a  place  called  Galveston, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  aa  we  contend,  under  the  cession 
of  Louisiana.  This  enterprise  bas  been  marked  in  a  more  signal 
manner  by  all  the  objectionable  circumstances  which  characterized  tbe 
other,  and  more  particularly  by  the  equipment  of  privateers  which  have 
annoyed  our  commerce  and  by  smuggling.  These  establishments,  if  ever 
sanctioned  by  any  authority  whatever,  which  is  not  believed,  have  abused 
their  trust  and  forfeited  all  claims  to  consideration.  A  just  regard  for  tbe 
lights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  required  that  they  should  be  sup* 
pressed,  and  orders  have  accordingly  been  issued  to  thateflect.  The  im- 
peiious  considerations  which  produced  this  measure  will  be  explained  to 
the  parties  whom  it  may  in  any  degree  concern. 

To  obtain  correct  information  on  every  subject  in  which  the  X'nited 
States  are  interested ;  tu  inspire  just  seiittmenis  in  all  persons  in  authority, 
on  either  side,  of  our  friendly  disposition,  so  far  as  it  may  comport  with 
an  impartial  neutrality,  and  to  secure  proper  respect  lo  our  commerce  in 
every  port  and  from  every  Sag,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  send  a  ship- 
of-war,  with  three  distinguished  citizens,  along  the  southern  coast,  with  in- 
atructions  to  touch  at  such  porta  aa  they  may  find  most  expedient  for  these 
purposes.  With  the  existing  authorities,  with  those  in  the  possession  of 
and  exercising  the  sovereignty,  must  tbe  communication  be  held  ;  from 
them  alone  can  redress  for  past  injuries  committed  by  persons  acting  un- 
der them  be  obtained  ;  by  them  alone  can  the  commiasion  of  the  like  in 
future  be  prevented. 

Our  relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  have  experienced  no  es- 
sential change  since  the  last  session.  In  our  intercourse  with  each,  due 
attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and  to 
every  other  object  in  which  the  United  States  are  interested.  A  strong 
hope  is  entertained,  that  by  adhering  to  the  maxims  of  a  just,  a  candid, 
and  friendly  policy,  we  may  long  preserve  amicable  relations  with  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  on  conditions  advantageous  and  honorable  to  our 
country. 

With  the  Barbary  states  and  tbe  Indian  tribes,  our  pacific  relations  have 
been  preserved. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  tbe  internal  concerns  of  our  country,  the 
view  which  they  exhibit  is  peculiarly  gratifying.  The  payments  which 
have  been  made  into  the  treasury  show  the  very  productive  state  of  the 
public  revenue,  Af^er  satisfying  the  appropriations  made  by  law  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  government  and  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments, 
embracing  suitable  provision  for  fonification  and  for  tbe  gradual  increase 
of  the  navy,  paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  extinguishing  more 
than  eigliieen  millions  of  the  principal,  within  the  present  year,  it  is  end- 
mated  that  a  balance  of  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars  will  remain  in 
the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  January,  applicable  to  the  cuneat  service 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  payments  into  tbe  treasury  during  the  year  one  thousand  eia 
hundred  and  eighteen,  on  account  of  imports  and  tonnage,  resulting  n 
cipally  from  duties  which  have  accrued  in  the  present  year,  may  be  ■ 
estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  internal  revenues,  :it  twi^ 
ions  five  hundred  thousand)  pubhc  lands,  at  one  million  f 
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iiiousainl  eight  hundred  and  eighteen. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  treasur}',  the 
niav  hf  redeemed  in  the  vear  1819  :  after  v 
tinnes  as  it  now  is,  ahove  par,  there  will  he 
of  the  sinking  fund  unexpended,  until  the  \ 
1812  and  the  stock  created  by  funding  treasu 

It  is  also  estimated  that  the  Mississippi  stot 
the  year  1819  from  the  proceeds  of  the  publi 
jcct,  after  which  the  receipts  from  those  la 
public  revenue, the  sum  of  one  million  five  hii 
king  the  permanent  annual  revenue  amount  to 
lars,  and  leaving  an  annual  excess  of  reveni 
yond  the  permanent  authorized  expenditure,  of 
dollars. 

By  the  last  returns  to  the  department  of  ^ 
several  states  may  be  estimated  at  eight  hundi 
artillery,  and  cai^ry.  Great  part  of  this  fore 
are  taken  to  arm  the  whole.  An  improvemei 
discipline  of  the  militia  is  one  of  the  great  ob 
remitted  attention  of  Congress. 

The  regular  force  amounts  nearly  to  the  numi 
stationed  along  the  Atlantic  and  inland  frontiers 

Of  the  naval  force,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting 
Lake  Erie,  purchases  have  been  made  of  lands 
ble  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  presumed  not 
selves. 

By  these  purchases  the  Indian  title,  with  i 
been  extinguished  to  the  whole  of  the  land  wil 
to  a  great  part  of  that  in  Michigan  territory  ai 
From  the  Cherokee  tribe  a  tract  has  been  purcl 
gia,  and  an  arrangement  made  by  which,  in  e 
the  Mississippi,  a  groat  part  if  not  the  whole  oi 
tribe.  eaRtwnwi  ^r  •i--* 
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sippi  and  the  Mobile.  In  this  progress,  which  the  rights  of  nature  de- 
mand and  nothing  can  prevent,  marking  a  growth  rapid  and  gigantic,  it  is 
our  duty  to  make  new  efforts  for  the  preservation,  improvement,  and  civil- 
ization of  the  native  inhabitants.  The  hunter  state  can  exist  only  in  the 
vast  uncultivated  desert.  It  yields  to  the  more  dense  and  compact  form, 
and  greater  force  of  civilized  population ;  and  of  right  it  ought  to  yield, 
for  the  earth  was  given  to  mankind  to  support  the  greatest  number  of  which 
it  is  capable,  and  no  tribe  or  people  have  a  right  to  withhold  from  the 
wants  of  others  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  support  and  comfort. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  reservation  of  land  made  by  the  treaties 
with  the  tribes  on  Lake  Erie,  were  made  with  a  view  to  individual  owner- 
ship among  them,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  all,  and  that  an 
annual  stipend  has  been  pledged  to  supply  their  other  wants.  It  will 
merit  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  other  provision  not  stipula- 
ted by  the  treaty  ought  to  be  made  for  these  tribes,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  liberal  and  humane  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  all  the 
tribes  within  our  limits,  and  more  particularly  for  their  improvement  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Among  the  advantages  incident  to  these  purchases,  and  to  those  which 
have  preceded,  the  security  which  may  thereby  be  SLfforded  to  our  inland 
frontiers,  is  peculiarly  important.  With  a  strong  barrier,  consisting  of  our 
own  people,  thus  planted  on  the  lakes,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mobile, 
with  the  protection  to  be  derived  from  the  regular  force,  Indian  hostilities, 
if  they  do  not  altogether  cease,  will  henceforth  lose  their  terror.  Fortifi- 
cations in  those  quarters  to  any  extent  will  not  be  necessary,  and  the  ex- 
pense attending  them  may  be  saved.  A  people  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
firearms  only,  as  the  Indian  tribes  are,  will  shun  even  moderate  works 
which  are  defended  by  cannon.  Great  fortifications  will  therefore  be 
requisite  only  in  future  along  the  coast,  and  at  some  points  in  the  interior 
connected  with  it.  On  these  will  the  safety  of  towns  and  the  commerce 
of  our  great  rivers,  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Mississippi,  depend. 
On  these,  therefore,  should  the  utmost  attention,  skill,  and  labor  be  be- 
stowed. 

A  considerable  and  rapid  augmentation  in  the  value  of  all  the  public 
lands,  proceeding  from  these  and  other  obvious  causes,  may  henceforward  be 
expected.  The  difficulties  attending  early  emigrations  will  be  dissipated 
even  in  the  most  remote  parts.  Several  new  states  have  been  admitted 
into  our  Union  to  the  west  and  south,  and  territorial  governments,  happily 
organized,  established  over  every  other  portion  in  which  there  is  vacant 
land  for  sale.  In  terminating  Indian  hostilities,  as  must  soon  be  done,  in 
a  formidable  shape  at  least,  the  emigration  which  has  heretofore-  been 
great  will  probably  increase,  and  the  demand  for  land  and  the  augmenta- 
tion in  its  value  be  in  like  proportion.  The  great  increase  in  out  popula- 
tion throughout  the  Union  will  alone  produce  an  important  efiect,  and  in 
no  quarter  will  it  be  so  sensibly  felt  as  in  those  in  contemplation*  The 
public  lands  are  a  public  stock,  which  ought  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  nation.  The  nation  should,  therefore,  derive  the  profit 
proceeding  from  the  continual  rise  in  their  value.  Every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  emigrants,  consistent  with  a  fair  competition  be- 
tween them,  but  that  competition  should  operate  in  the  first  sale  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation  rather  than  of  individuals.  Great  capitalists  will 
derive  all  the  benefit  incident  to  their  superior  wealth  vnder  any  mode  of 
sale  which  may  be  adopted.     But  if,  looking  forward  to.  the  rise  ia  the 
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.....  e*^ai.  aiuuunt  and  value  of  its  productions,  tl 
and  other  circumstances  on  which  their  prosperii 
we  can  not  fail  to  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the 
from  the  facility  which  may  be  afforded  in  the  in 
by  means  of  good  roads  and  canals.     Never  di 
extent  offer  equal  inducements  to  improvemeDts  o 
consequences  of  such  magnitude  involved  in  thee 
acted  on  by  Congress  at  ine  last  session,  and  thi 
to  revive  it  at  present,  I  have  brought  it  into  vien 
municatinf^  mv  sentinients  on  a  very  important 
with  it,  with  that  freedom  and  candor  which  a  re| 
est  and  a  proper  respect  for  Congress  require, 
has  existed,  from  the  first  formation  of  our  constitu 
among  our  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens, 
Congress  to  establish  such  a  system  of  improvenu 
the  trust  with  which  I  am  now  honored,  it  would  1 
has  passed,  that  this  discussion  should  be  revived 
my  opinion  respecting  the  ri^t.    Disregaidinv  ea 
bestowed  on  the  subject  all  the  deliberation  whid 
and  a  just  sense  of  my  duty,  required,  and  the  res 
tion  in  my  mind  that  Uongress  do  not  possess  the  rij 
ed  in  any  of  the  specified  powers  granted  to  Consr 
it  incidental  to,  or  a  necessary  means,  viewed  on  thi 
carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  which  are  ra 
communicating  this  result,  I  can  not  resist  the  omi 
suggest  to  Congress  the  proprie^  of  recommendin| 
tion  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  shi 
right  in  question.     In  cases  of  doubtful  construct! 
vital  interest,  it  comports  with  the  nature  and  origin 
stiiutions,  and  will  contribute  much  to  preserve  me 
stiUients  for  an  eiqilicit  ^rant  of  the  power.    We  mi 
if  it  appears  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  power  ii 
granted. 

In  this  case  I  am  happy  to  observe,  that  experi 
most  ample  proof  of  it«  iitilinr  -«j  *i.-^  -* 
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The  capital  employod  in  them  is  considerahle,  and  the  knowledge  requir- 
ed in  the  machineiy  and  fabric  of  all  the  most  useful  manufactures  is  of 
great  value.  Their  preservation,  which  depends  on  due  encouragement, 
is  connected  with  the  high  interests  of  the  nation. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  public  buildings  has  been  as  favorable  as 
circumstances  have  permitted,  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  capitoi  is  not  yet  in 
a  state  to  receive  you.  There  is  good  cause  to  presume  that  the  two 
wings,  the  only  parts  as  yet  conunenced,  will  be  prepared  for  that  purpose 
the  next  session.  The  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  when  this  sub- 
ject may  be  deemed  worthy  the  attention  of  Congress,  on  a  scale  adequate 
to  national  purposes.  The  completion  of  the  middle  building  will  be 
necessary  to  the  convenient  acconunodation  of  Congress,  uf  the  commit- 
tees, and  various  officers  belonging  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  other  pub- 
lic buildings  are  altogether  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sev- 
ral  executive  departments ;  some  of  whom  are  much  crowded  and  even 
subject  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  it  in  private  buildings,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  head  of  the  department,  and  with  inconvenience  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  business.  Most  nations  have  taken  an  interest  and 
a  pride  in  the  improvement  and  ornament  of  their  metropolis,  and  none 
were  more  conspicuous  in  that  respect  than  the  ancient  republics.  The 
policy  which  dictated  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  residence  for  the 
national  government,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  commenced  and  has 
been  prosecuted,  show  that  such  improvement  was  thought  worthy  the 
attention  of  this  nation.  Its  central  position,  between  the  northern  and 
southern  extremes  of  our  Union,  and  its  approach  to  the  west  at  the  head 
of  a  great  navigable  river  which  interlocks  with  the  western  waters,  prove 
the  wisdom  of  the  councils  which  established  it. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  reasonable  and  proper,  than  that  convenient 
accommodation  should  be  provided,  on  a  well-digested  plan  fdr  the  heads 
of  the  several  departments,  and  for  the  attorney-general ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  public  ground  in  the  city,  applied  to  these  objects,  will  be  found 
amply  sufficient.  I  submit  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
that  such  provision  may  be  made  in  it  as  to  them  may  seem  proper. 

In  contemplating  the  happy  situation  of  the  United  States,  our  attention 
is  drawn,  with  peculiar  interest,  to  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of 
our  revolutionary  army,  who  so  eminently  contributed,  by  their  services, 
to  lay  its  foundation.  Most  of  those  very  meritorious  citizens  have  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  and  gone  to  repose.  It  is  believed,  that  among  the 
survivors,  there  are  some  not  provided  for  by  existing  laws,  who  are  re- 
duced to  indigence  and  even  to  real  distress.  These  men  have  a  claim 
on  the  gratitude  of  their  countiy,  and  it  will  do  honor  to  their  country  to 
provide  for  them.  The  lapse  of  a  few  years  more,  and  the  opportunity 
will  be  for  ever  lost ;  indeed,  so  long  already  has  been  the  interval,  that 
the  number  to  be  benefited  by  any  provision  which  may  be  made  will  not 
be  great. 

It  appearing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  the  revenue  arising  from  im- 
posts and  tonnage,  and  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  will  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  of  the  present  military  and 
naval  establishments,  including  the  annual  augmentation  of  the  latter  to 
the  extent  provided  for,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  to  the  extinguishment  of  it  at  the  times  authorized,  without  the  aid  of 
the  internal  taxes,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  Congress 
their  repeal.     To  impose  taxes  when  the  jrabUc  exigencies  require  Uiem, 


prompt  to  suggest  such  meaeurcB  and  burdeos  w 
and  proper. 


SECON  D  ANNUAL  MES 
November  17,  1818. 
Fello^-Citixena  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rtprest 
The  auspicious  circumstances  under  which  you  ' 
ties  of  the  present  session  will  lighten  the  burden 
high  iruau  comraiiled  to  you.  The  fruits  of  ihe  . 
sually  abundani,  commerce  has  flourished,  the  reve 
most  favorable  auticipation,  and  peace  and  amity  a 
eign  nations  on  conditions  just  and  honorable  to  oi 
inestimable  blessings  we  can  not  but  be  grateful  to  I 
watches  over  the  destinies  of  nations. 

As  Ihe  term  limited  for  the  operation  of  the  comm 
Great  Britain  will  e»pire  early  in  the  month  of  . 
deemed  important  that  there  should  be  no  inter? 
portion  of  our  commerce  which  was  provided  foi 
should  not  be  regulated,  either  by  arrangement  bei' 
ments  or  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  the  mioistei 
at  r,oiidon  was  instructed,  early  in  (be  last  summe 
lion  of  the  British  government  lo  the  subject,  with 
He  was  instructed  lo  propose,  also,  that  the  Deg( 
wished  lo  open  might  extend  to  the  general  comme 
tnes,  and  lo  every  other  interest  and  unseUled  diflei 
panicularly  lo  those  relating  to  impressmeut.  the  fiahi 
in  the  hope  i        m 
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that  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  delay  to  a  negotiation 
on  so  many  important  subjects,  it  was  agreed  before  entering  on  it  that  the 
existing  convention  should  be  continued  for  a  term  not  less  than  eight  years. 

Our  relations  with  Spain  remain  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  The  convention  of  1802,  providmg  for 
the  adjustment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  inju- 
ries sustained  by  spoliation,  and  so  long  suspended  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, has  at  length  been  ratified  by  it ;  but  no  arrangement  has  yet  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  another  portion  of  like  claims,  not  less  extensive 
or  well  founded,  or  for  other  classes  of  claims,  or  for  the  settlement  of 
boundaries.  These  subjects  have  again  been  brought  under  considera- 
tion in  both  countries,  but  no  agreement  has  been  entered  into  respecting 
them.  In  the  meantime,  events  have  occurred  which  clearly  prove  the 
ill  effect  of  the  policy  which  that  government  has  so  long  pursued.  On  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  which  it  is  presumed  is  at  least  of 
as  much  importance  to  Spain  as  to  the  United  States  to  maintain.  A 
state  of  things  has  existed  in  the  Floridas,  the  tendency  of  which  has 
been  obvious  to  all  who  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  progress 
of  affairs  in  that  quarter.  Throughout  the  whole  of  those  provinces  to 
which  the  Spanish  title  extends,  the  government  of  Spain  has  scarcely 
been  felt.  Its  authority  has  been  conned  almost  exclusively  to  the  walls 
of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  within  which  only  small  garrisons  have 
been  maintained.  Adventurers  from  every  country,  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  absconding  slaves  have  found  an  asylum  there.  Several  tribes  of 
Indians,  strong  in  the  number  of  their  warriors,  remarkable  for  their  fe- 
rocity, and  whose  settlements  extend  to  our  limits,  inhabit  those  provinces. 
These  different  hordes  of  people,  connected  together,  disregarding,  on  the 
one  side,  the  authority  of  Spain,  and  protected  on  the  other  by  an  imagi^ 
nary  line  which  separates  Florida  from  the  United  States,  have  violated 
our  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves,  have  practised  various 
frauds  on  our  revenue,  and  committed  every  kind  of  outrage  on  our 
peaceable  citizens  which  their  proximity  to  us  enabled  them  to  perpetrate. 
The  invasion  of  Amelia  island  last  year  by  a  small  band  of  adventurers, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  who  wrested  it  from  the 
inconsiderable  Spanish  force  stationed  there,  and  held  it  several  months, 
during  which  a  single  effort  only  was  made  to  recover  it,  which  failed, 
clearly  proves  how  completely  extinct  the  Spanish  authority  had  become, 
as  the  conduct  of  those  adventurers  while  in  possession  of  the  island,  as 
distinctly  shows  the  pernicious  purposes  for  which  their  combination  had 
been  formed. 

This  country  had  in  fact  become  the  theatre  of  every  species  of  lawless 
adventure.  With  little  population  of  its  own,  the  Spanish  authority  al- 
most extinct,  and  the  colonial  governments  in  a  state  of  revolution,  hav- 
ing no  pretensions  to  it,  and  sufiliciently  employed  in  their  own  concerns, 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  derelict,  and  the  object  of  cupidity  to  every  ad- 
venturer. A  system  of  bucaniering  was  rapidly  organizing  over  it,  which 
menaced,  in  its  consequences,  the  lawful  commerce  of  every  nation,  and 
particularly  of  the  United  States,  while  it  presented  a  temptation  to  every 
people  on  whose  seduction  its  success  principally  depended.  In  regard 
to  the  United  States,  the  pernicious  effect  of  this  unlawful  combination 
was  not  confined  to  the  ocean ;  the  Indian  tribes  have  constituted  the  ef- 
fective force  in  Florida.  With  these  tribes  these  adventurers  had  formed 
at  an  early  period  a  connexion,  with  a  view  to  avail  themselves  of  that 


If  the  embarrassments  of  Spain  prevented  her  fi 
ty  to  our  citizens  for  so  long  a  time  from  her  treat 
spoliation  and  otherwise,  it  was  always  in  her  po 
by  the  cession  of  this  territory.  Of  this  her  go 
peatedly  apprized,  and  the  cession  was  the  more  U 
as  Spain  must  hare  known  that  in  ceding  it  she  w< 
had  become  of  little  ralne  to  her,  and  would  likewise 
important  obligatioii  secured  by  the  treaty  of  17( 
promitments  respecting  it.  If  the  United  States, 
these  embarrassments,  declined  pressing  their  clai 
ity,  the  motiTO  ought  at  least  to  have  been  duly 
emment  of  Spain.  It  is  well  known  to  her  goren 
have  made  to  the  United  States  an  indemnity  for  1 
their  citizens  at  the  same  epoch. 

There  is,  nerertfaeless,  a  limit  beyond  which  t 
forbearance  can  in  no  instance  be  justified.  If  it 
amicable  negotiations  for  an  indemnity  for  losses, 
so  to  have  permitted  the  inability  of  Spain  to  fulfil 
to  sustain  her  authority  in  the  Floridas,  to  be  perv 
turers  and  samges  to  purposes  so  destructiTe  to  1 
citizens,  and  Um  highest  interests  of  the  United 
self-defence  never  ceases.  It  is  among  the  most  a 
saiy  to  nations  and  individuals ;  and  whether  the  at 
herself,  or  by  those  whb  abu%e  her  power,  its  obli 
strong.  The  invaders  of  Amelia  island  had  assu 
spected  title,  undeir  which  they  might  approach  an 
object  was  distinctly  seen,  and  the  duty  imposed  c 
existing  law  was  profoundly  felt,  that  mask  was  n 
them.  It  was  thmigfat  incumbent  on  the  United 
establishment,  and  it  was  accordingly  done>  The 
for  the  unlawful  purposes  stated,  the  acts  peipetrati 
and,  above  all,  the  incitement  of  the  Indians  to  mass 
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that  line  would  have  given  new  encouragement  to  these  savages,  and  new 
vigor  to  the  whole  combination  existing  there  in  the  prosecution  of  all  its 
pernicious  purposes. 

In  suppressing  the  establishment  at  Amelia  island,  no  unfriendliness 
was  manifested  toward  Spain,  because  the  post  was  taken  from  a  force 
which  had  wrested  it  from  her.  The  measure,  it  is  true,  was  not  adopt-  , 
ed  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  government,  or  those  in  authority  un- 
der it,  because,  in  transactions  connected  with  the  war  in  which  Spain 
and  her  colonies  are  engaged,  it  was  thought  proper,  in  doing  justice  to 
the  United  States,  to  maintain  a  strict  impartiality  toward  both  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  without  consulting  or  acting  in  concert  with  either.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ve- 
nezuela, whose  names  were  assumed,  have  explicitly  disclaimed  all  par- 
ticipation in  those  measures,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  them  until  com- 
municated by  this  government,  and  have  also  expressed  their  satisfaction 
that  a  course  of  proceeding  had  been  suppressed  which,  if  justly  impu- 
table to  them,  would  dishonor  their  cause. 

In  authorizing  Major- General  Jackson  to  enter  Florida  in  pursuit  of  the 
Seminoles,  care  was  taken  not  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  Spain.  I  re- 
gret to  have  to  add,  that  in  executing  this  order  facts  were  disclosed 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  Spain  in  authority  there,  in  en- 
couraging the  war,  furnishing  munitions  of  war  and  other  supplies  to  carry 
it  on,  and  in  other  acts  not  less  marked,  which  evinced  their  participation 
in  the  hostile  purposes  of  that  combination,  and  justified  the  confidence 
with  which  it  inspired  the  savages  that  by  those  officers  they  would  be 
protected.  A  conduct  so  incompatible  with  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  particularly  with  the  positive  obligation  of  the 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  by  which  Spain  was  bound  to  restrain, 
even  by  force,  those  savages  from  acts  of  hostility  against  the  United 
States,  could  not  fail  to  excite  surprise.  The  commanding  general  was 
convinced  that  he  should  fail  in  his  object,  that  he  should  in  effect  accom- 
plish nothing,  if  he  did  not  deprive  those  savages  of  the  resource  on  which 
they  had  calculated,  and  of  Uie  protection  on  which  they  had  relied,  in 
making  the  war.  As  all  the  documents  relating  to  this  occurrence  will 
be  laid  before  Congress,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  further  detail 
respecting  it. 

Although  the  reasons  which  induced  Major-General  Jackson  to  take 
these  posts  were  duly  appreciated,  there  was  nevertheless  no  hesitation  in 
deciding  on  the  course  which  it  became  the  government  to  pursue.  As 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  commanders  of  these  posts  had  vio- 
lated their  instructions,  there  was  no  disposition  to  impute  to  their  govern- 
ment a  conduct  so  unprovoked  and  hostile.  An  order  was  in  consequence 
issued  to  the  general  in  command  there,  to  deliver  the  posts  ;  Pensacola, 
unconditionally,  to  any  person  duly  authorized  to  receive  it,  and  St.  Marks, 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  on  the  arrival  of  a  competent 
force  to  defend  it  against  those  savages  and  their  associates. 

In  entering  Florida  to  suppress  this  combination,  no  idea  was  entertain- 
ed of  hostility  to  Spain,  and  however  justifiable  the  commanding  general 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  officers,  in  entering 
St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  to  determine  it  by  proving  to  the  savages  ana 
their  associates  that  they  could  not  be  protected  even  there,  yet  the 
cable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  could  not 
altered  by  that  act  alone.     By  ordering  the  restitution  of  the  posts 
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Copies  of  the  instructions  to  the  commanding 
spondtMice  with  the  secretary  of  war,  explaining  his 
his  conduct,  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  th< 
trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambristie  ;  and  of  the  correi 
secretary  of  state  and  the  minister  j^enipotentiary  < 
emment ;  and  of  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
rid,  with  the  goremment  of  Spain,  will  be  laid  bef< 

The  ciiril  war  which  has  ao  long  prevailed  betwe 
inces  in  South  America  atill  continaea  without  any 
termination.  The  information  respecting  the  conm 
which  has  been  collected  by  the  commissionera  : 
thence,  will  be  laid  before  Congress  in  copies  of  their 
er  information  as  has  been  received  from  other  agen 

It  appears,  from  these  comnmnications,  that  ue 
Ayrea  declared  itself  independent  in  July,  1816,  h 
cised  the  power  of  an  independent  government,  tboi 
king  of  Spain,  from  the  year  1810 ;  that  the  Banda 
and  Paraguay,  with  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  all  of  wh 
ent,  are  unconnected  with  the  present  government  o 
Chili  has  declared  itself  independent  and  is  cl 
Buenos  Ayres ;  that  Venezuela  has  also  declared  ii 
now  maintains  the  conflict  with  various  success ;  m 
parts  of  South  America,  except  Montevideo,  and  sue 
eastern  bank  of  the  La  Plata  as  are  held  by  Portuj 
sion  of  Spain  or  in  a  certain  degree  under  her  influ< 

By  a  circular  note  addressed  by  the  ministers  o 
powers,  with  whom  they  are  accredited,  it  appears 
undertaken  to  mediate  between  Spain  and  the  Soutl 
and  that  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  interpositiixD 
a  congress  which  was  to  have  met  at  Aix-la-Chape 
From  the  general  policy  and  course  of  proceedings  < 
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I  have  gnat  BatUfaction  in  stating  that  our  relations  with  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  other  powers,  continue  on  the  most  friendly  basis. 

In  uur  domestic  concerns  we  have  ample  cause  of  satisfaction.  The 
receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  have 
exceeded  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

After  satisfying  all  the  demands  which  have  been  made  under  existing 
appropriations,  including  the  final  extinction  of  the  old  six  per  cent,  stock, 
and  the  redemption  of  a  moiety  of  the  Louisiana  debt,  it  is  estimated  th«t 
there  will  remain  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  day  of  Januaiy  next,  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  gross  revenue  which  has  accrued  from  tbfl 
customs  during  the  same  period  amounts  to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars, 
and  that  the  revenue  of  the  whole  year  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
twenty-six  millions.  The  sale  of  the  public  lands  during  the  year  has 
also  greatly  exceeded,  both  in  quantity  and  price,  that  of  any  former  year, 
and  there  is  just  reason  to  expect  a  progressive  improvement  in  that  source 
of  revenue. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  although  the  annual  expenditure  has  been 
increased,  by  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  providing  for  revolu- 
tionary pensions,  to  an  amount  a^out  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  the  internal 
duties  which  were  then  repealed,  the  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
proportionably  augmented,  and  that  while  the  public  expenditure  will  proba- 
bly remain  stationary,  each  successive  year  will  add  to  the  national  re- 
sources by  the  ordinary  increase  of  population,  and  by  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  our  latent  sources  of  national  prosperity. 

The  strict  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  resulting  principally  from  the 
salutary  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  20th  of  April  last  amending  the  several 
collection  laws,  has,  it  is  presumed,  secured  to  domestic  manufactures  all 
the  relief  that  can  be  derived  from  the  duties  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  foreign  merchandise  for  their  protection.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  relief,  Heveral  branches  of  this  important  national  interest  have  as- 
sumed greater  activity,  and  although  it  is  hoped  that  others  will  gradually 
revive  and  ultimately  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  yet  the  expediency  of 
granting  further  protection  is  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

The  measures  of  defence  authorited  by  existing  laws  have  been  pur- 
sued with  the  zeal  and  activity  due  to  so  important  an  object,  and  with  all 
the  despatch  practicable  in  so  extensive  and  great  an  undertaking.  The 
survey  of  our  maritime  and  inland  frontiers  has  been  continued,  and  at 
the  points  where  it  was  decided  to  erect  foriifi cations  the  work  has  been 
commenced,  and  in  some  instances  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
In  compliance  with  resolutions  of  the  last  session,  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners were  directed  to  examine  in  a  particular  manner  the  parts  of  the 
coast  therein  designated,  and  to  report  their  opinion  of  the  most  suitable 
sites  for  two  naval  depots.  This  work  is  in  a  train  of  execution.  The 
opinion  of  the  board  on  this  subject,  with  a  plan  of  all  the  works  neces- 
sary to  a  general  system  of  defence,  so  far  as  it  has  been  formed,  will  be 
laid  before  Congress,  in  a  report  from  the  proper  department,  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  prepared. 

In  conformity  with  the  appropriations  of  the  last  session,  treftjj 
been  formed  with  the  Quapaw  tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  gT 
the  Aritansas,  and  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osages  norili  oU 
river;  with  the  tribes  in  the  state  of  Indiana;  with  the  i 
within  the  state  of  Ohio  and  the  Michigan  terriio 


on  the  Mississippi,  at  no  great  distance  from  ou 
can  hurdly  be  presumed,  while  such  posts  arc 
the  Indian  tribes,  that  they  will  venture  to  alta 
ants.     A  strong  hope  is  entertained  that  this 
productive  of  much  good  to  the  tribes  themsel 
ting  the  great  object  of  their  civilization.     £xpe 
strated  that  independent  savage  communities  ca] 
limits  of  a  civiliied  population.    The  progresi 
invariably  tenninaled  in  the  extinction  of  the 
tribes  belonging  ta  our  portion  of  this  hemisphfi 
of  sentiment  and  gallantry  in  action  have  been 
them,  and  even  to  prevent  their  extinction,  it  s 
that  their  independence  as  communities  should 
trol  of  the  United  States  over  them  should  be 
The  hunter  state  will  then  be  more  easily  aban 
be  had  to  the  acquisition  and  culture  of  land,  ai 
ing  to  dissolve  the  ties  which  connect  them  t0| 
munity,  and  to  give  a  new  character  to  every  ii 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  on  the 
be  found  expedient  and  practicable  to  adopt  son 
having  these  objects  in  view,  relative  to  the  tribe 

It  has  been  necessary  during  the  present  3rea: 
val  force  in  the  Mediterrane^  and  the  gulf  of  N. 
public  ships  along  the  southern  coast  and  to  the 
means  amicable  relations  with  the  Barbary  powt 
our  commerce  has  been  protected,  and  our  righ 
mentation  of  our  navy  is  advancing  with  a  ate: 
limit  contemplated  by  law. 

I  communicate  with  great  satisfaction  the  ac 
Illinois,  to  our  Union ;  because  I  perceive,  from  1 
additions  already  made,  the  regular  progress  an 
a  policy  of  which  hbtory  affords  no  example,  and 
can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  By  extending  oui 
ciples  of  our  constitution,  over  the  vast  territory  ^ 
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toted,  its  authority  will  be  cherished.  Each  government  will  acquire  new 
force  and  a  greater  freedom  of  action  within  its  proper  sphere.  Other 
inestimable  advantages  will  follow.  Our  produce  will  be  augmented  to  an 
incalculable  amount  in  articles  of  the  greatest  value  for  domestic  use  and 
foreign  commerce.  Our  navigation  will  in  like  degree  be  increased,  and 
as  the  shipping  of  the  Atlantic  states  will  be  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  vast  produce  of  the  western  country,  even  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  which  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  wiU  be  further 
bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  which  mutual  interest  can  create. 

The  situation  of  this  district,  it  is  thought,  requires  the  attention  of 
Congress.  By  the  constitution,  the  power  of  legislation  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  in  which  the  people  have  no  participation.  Congress  legislate,  in 
all  cases,  directly  on  the  local  concerns  of  the  district.  As  this  is  a  de- 
parture, for  a  special  purpose,  from  the  general  principles  of  our  system, 
it  may  merit  consideration  whether  an  arrangement  better  adapted  to  the 
principles  of  our  government,  and  to  the  particular  interest  of  the  people, 
may  not  be  devised,  which  will  never  infringe  the  constitution  nor  affect 
the  object  which  the  provision  in  question  was  intended  to  secure.  The 
growing  population,  already  considerable,  and  the  increasing  business  of 
the  district,  which  it  is  believed  already  interferes  with  the  deliberations 
of  Congress  on  great  national  concerns,  furnish  additional  motives  for 
recommending  this  subject  to  your  consideration. 

When  we  view  the  great  blessings  with  which  our  country  has  been 
favored,  those  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  the  means  which  we  possess  of 
handing  them  down  unimpaired  to  our  latest  posterity,  our  attention  is 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  source  from  whence  they  flow.  Let  us  then 
unite  in  offerin?  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  these  blessings  to 
the  Divine  Author  of  all  good. 


THIRD    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
December  7,  1819. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  :^^ 

The  public  buildings  being  advanced  to  a  stage  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  Congress,  I  offer  you  my  sincere  congratulation  on  the  recom- 
mencement of  your  duties  in  the  capitol. 

In  bringing  to  view  the  incidents  most  deserving  attention  which  have 
occurred  since  your  last  session,  I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  several  of 
our  principal  cities  have  suffered  by  sickness,  that  an  unusual  drought  has 
prevailed  in  the  middle  and  western  states,  and  that  a  derangement  has 
been  felt  in  some  of  our  moneyed  institutions  which  has  proportionally 
affected  their  credit.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
assure  you  that  the  health  of  our  cities  is  now  completely  restored ;  that 
the  produce  of  the  year,  though  less  abundant,  will  not  only  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption,  but  afford  a  large  surplus  for  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  other  nations :  that  the  derangement  in  the  circulating  paper 
medium,  by  being  led  to  those  remedies  which  its  obvious  causes  suffgi 
ed  and  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  our  fellow-citizens  supplied^ 
diminished. 


,  ..uaii  lusBog  uaa  Deen  acknowledged  and  proi 
back  as  the  year  1602,  which,  although  cone 
then  ratified  by  the  government  of  Spain,  nor 
when  it  was  suspended  by  the  lale  treaty,  a  rm 
both  parties,  aa  wan  proNUintil,  liLniiig  been  mai 
eucca  bad  arisen  in  ibis  long  interval.  stTectir 
which  were  likewise  provided  for  by  this  last 
was  formed  od  great  cods  ids  rnlion,  and  s  ihoro 
cumatances,  the  subject-matter  of  every  article  1 
discussioa,  and  repented  references  having  bee) 
Spain  to  this  government,  on  the  points  respecti 
ference  of  opinion  prevojled.     It  was  formed  b) 
ed  for  the  purpose,  who  had  repreiiented  his  | 
Stales,  and    been    employed  in   this  loog-proiT 
years,  and  who,  it  is  not  denied,  kept  atricUy  w 
struclioiiB.     The  faith  of  Spain  was  therefore  plei 
of  peculiar  force  and  solemnity,  for  its  ratifies 
United  States  this  treaty  was  evidently  acceded 
tion  and  concession.     The  inderaniiy  for  injurie 
fore  sustained,  and  now  again  acknowledged  an 
paid  by  them  without  becoming  a  charge  on  the 
terriiory  ceded  by  Spain,  other  territory  of  great 
wuH  believed  to  be  well  founded,  was  ceded  by 
a  quarter  more  itilerestiag  to  her.     This  cession 
ed  aa  the  means  of  indemnifying  our  citizens  in 
presumed  amount  of  their  loaaea.      Other  consii 
urged  the  cession  of  the  territory  by  Spain.     Il 
territories  of  the  United  States  en  every  side  eX( 
Spain  had  lost  its  authority  over  it,  and  falling  i 
lurers  connected  with  savages,  il  was  made  tlie 
ooyance  and  injury  to  our  Uniun  in  many  of  il* 
By  thia  ceesion,  then,  Spain  ceded  a  territory  in 
and  obtained  cooceaaione  of  the  higheni  imnnKo 
long-standing  differences  with  the  Unileu  oiaios 
claims  and  limits,  ami  nim— i —  — i;—  ■  ' 
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tore  and  character  of  this  unexpected  occoirence  ahoald  be  distinctly 
mderatood,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you  all  the  facta  and  cit- 
comatancea  in  my  poaaesaion  relating  to  it. 

Anxioua  to  prevent  any  future  disagreement  with  Spain,  by  giving  the 
moat  prompt  effect  to  the  treaty  which  had  been  thus  concluded,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  establishment  of  a  government  in  Florida  which  should 
preaerve  order  there,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  who  had  been 
recently  appointed  to  his  catholic  majesty,  and  to  whom  the  ratification  by 
his  government  had  been  committed  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Spain, 
was  instructed  to  transmit  the  tatter  to  the  department  of  state  as  soon  as 
obtained,  by  a  public  ship  subjected  to  his  order  for  the  purpose.  Unex< 
pected  delay  occurring  in  the  ratification  by  Spain,  he  requested  to  be  in* 
formed  of  the  cause.  It  was  stated  in  reply  that  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  explanations  on  certain  points  which 
were  not  specified,  had  produced  the  delay  and  that  an  envoy  would  be 
despatched  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  such  explanations  of  this  gov- 
ernment. The  minister  of  the  United  States  offered  to  give  fiill  explana- 
tion on  any  point  on  which  it  might  be  desired ;  which  proposal  was  de- 
clined. Having  communicated  this  result  lo  the  department  of  ataie  in 
August  last,  he  was  instructed,  notwithstanding  the  surprise  and  disap> 
pointment  which  it  produced,  lo  inform  the  government  of  Spain,  that  if 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified  and  transmitted  here  at  any  time  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress  it  would  be  received  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if- 
it  had  been  ratified  in  due  time.  This  order  was  executed,  the  authorized 
communication  was  made  to  the  government  of  Spain,  and  by  its  answer, 
which  has  just  been  received,  we  are  officially  made  acquainted,  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  causes  which  have  prevented  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  hie  catholic  majesty.  It  is  alleged  by  the  minister  of  Spain  that 
this  government  had  attempted  to  alter  one  of  ^o  principal  articles  of  the 
treaty  by  a  declaration  which  the  minister  of  the  United  States  had  been 
ordered  to  present,  when  he  should  deliver  the  ratification  by  his  govern' 
ment  in  exchange  for  that  of  Spain  ;  and  of  which  be  gave  notice,  explan- 
atory of  the  sense  in  which  that  article  was  understood.  It  is  further 
alleged  that  this  government  had  recently  tolerated  or  protected  an  expe- 
dition from  the  United  States  against  the  province  of  Texas.  These  two 
imputed  acts  are  stated  as  the  reasons  which  have  induced  his  catholic 
majesty  to  withhold  his  ratification  from  the  treaty,  to  obtain  explanations 
respecting  which  it  is  repeated  that  an  envoy  would  be  forthwith  despatch- 
ed to  the  United  Slates.  How  far  ihese  allegations  will  justify  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  of  Spain  will  appear  on  a  view  of  the  following 
fads,  and  ihe  evidence  which  supports  them. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  documents  transmitted  herewith  that  the  decla- 
ration mentioned  relates  to  a  clause  in  the  eighth  article  concerning  cer- 
tain grants  of  land  recently  made  by  his  catholic  majesty  in  Florida, 
which  it  was  understood  had  conveyed  all  (he  lands  which  till  then  had 
been  ungranted  ;  it  was  the  intention  of  these  parties  to  annul  these  lat- 
ter grants,  and  that  clause  was  drawn  for  that  express  purpose  and  for  no 
other.  The  date  of  these  grants  was  unknown,  but  it  was  understood  to 
be  posterior  to  thai  inserted  in  the  article )  indeed  it  must  W  obvious^ 
all,  that  if  that  provision  in  the  treaty  had  not  the  effect  of  annulling  d 
grants,  it  would  be  altogether  nugatory.  Immediately  after  the  treatT 
concluded  and  ratified  by  this  government,  an  intimation  was  r 
that  these  grants  were  of  anterior  dato  lo  that  fixed  on  by  the  I 


lerstood  to 

obvious  to 


rr- 


last  summer,  that  some  adventurers  entertainec 
ed,  the  attention  of  the  constituted  authorities 
diatoly  drawn  to  them,  and  it  is  known  that  thi 
be,  has  utterly  failed. 

These  facts  will,  it  is  presumed,  satisfy  eve 

govemment  of  Spain  baa  no  joatifiable  cauae 

treaty.    A  treaty  ooocloded  in  conformity  with 

I  in  good  faith,  in  all  ita  atipolationa,  accoiding  t 

.1  iD^r  of  the  paitiea.    Each^Mrty  ia  bound  to  lal 

]  aaide,  without  the  oooaent  of  the  other,  there  wi 

applicable  lo  each  tranaactiona  between  nationi 
government  of  Spain  haa  rendered  to  the  Uni 
aerioua  injury.     It  haa  been  atated  that  a  mini 
certain  explanationa  of  thia  government.    But 
were  they  not  aaked  within  the  time  limited  : 
contemplated  to  open  a  new  negotiation  reaped 
conditiona  of  the  treaty?    If  tl»t  were  done,  to 
it  not  lead  ?    At  what  time  and  in  what  mannc 
terminate  t     By  thia  proceeding,  Spain  haa  f( 
the  two  countries  which  will  justify  any  mei 
United  Statea  which  a  atrong  aenae  of  injury  i 
rights  and  intereata  of  the  nation  may  dictate. 
In  the  course  to  be  pursued,  these  objecta 
in  view  and  have  their  due  weight.    Our  nati 
tained,  and  a  new  and  diatinguished  proof  be  f 
justice  and  moderation  which  haa  invariably  m 
free  people.     It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  if  tl 
desirous  of  making  conqueata,  or  had  been  ei 
themselves  in  that  way,  they  could  have  ha< 
this  treaty.    They  wovdd  have  much  cauae  of 
which  haa  been  pursued  by  Spain.    An  ample 
before  them.     But  auch  a  career  ia  not  cooaial 
their  govemment  nor  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
From  a  full  view  of  all  circumstances,  it  ia  w 
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on  a  fiontier  where  we  have  been  so  long  disturbed  ;  oui  citizens  must 
be  indemnified  for  losses  so  long  since  sustained,  and  for  which  indem- 
nity has  been  so  unjustly  withheld  from  them.  Accomplishing  these 
great  objects,  we  obtain  all  that  is  desirable. 

But  ms  catholic  majesty  has  twice  declared  his  determination  to  send 
a  minister  to  the  United  States,  to  ask  explanations  on  certain  points,  and 
to  give  them  respecting  his  delay  lb  ratify  the  treaty.  Shall  we  act  by 
taking  the  ceded  territory  and  proceeding  to  execute  the  other  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  before  this  minister  arrives  and  is  heard  ?  This  is 
a  case  which  forms  a  strong  aj^peal  to  the  candor,  the  magnanimity,  and 
honor  of  this  people.  Much  is  due  to  courtesy  between  nations.  By  a 
short  delay  we  shall,  lose  nothing ;  for  resting  on  the  ground  of  immutable 
truth  and  justice,  we  can  not  be  diverted  from  our  purpose.  It  ought  to  be 
presumed  that  the  explanations  which  may  be  given  to  the  minister  of 
Spain  will  be  satisfactory  and  produce  the  desired  result.  In  any  event, 
the  delay  for  the  pur}x>se  mentioned  being  a  further  manifestation  of  the 
sincere  desire  to  terminate,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  all  differences 
with  Spain,  can  not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  his  catholic  majesty  as 
well  as  by  other  powers.  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  whether  it  be  proper 
to  make  the  law  proposed  for  carrying  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  into  ef- 
fect, should  it  be  adopted,  contingent ;  to  suspend  its  operations,  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  such  friendly  explanations  as  may  be  desired  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress. 

I  communicate  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  instructions 
to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  respecting  it ;  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  minister  of  Spain,  and  of  such  other  documents  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  a.  full  view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  course  which  the  Spanish  government  have  on  this  occasion 
thought  proper  to  pursue,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  have  not  been 
countenanced  by  any  European  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  and 
wishes  both  of  France  and  Great  Britain  have  not  been  withheld,  either 
from  the  United  States  or  from  Spain,  and  have  been  unequivocal  in  favor 
of  the  ratification.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  imperial  government  of  Russia  have  been  the  same,  and  that  they  have 
also  been  made  known  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid. 

In  the  civil  war  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  provinces  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  enforce  the  laws  in- 
tended to  preserve  an  impartial  neutrality.  Our  ports  have  been  equally 
open  to  both  parties,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  and  our  citizens  have 
been  equally  restrained  from  interfering  in  favor  of  either,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other.  The  progress  of  the  war,  however,  has  operated  manifestly 
in  favor  of  the  colonies.  Buenos  Ayres  still  maintains  unshaken  the  in- 
dependence which  it  declared  in  1816,  and  has  enjoyed  since  1810.  Like 
success  has  attended  Chili  and  the  provinces  north  of  the  La  Plata  bor- 
dering on  it,  and  likewise  Venezuela. 

This  contest  has  from  its  commencement  been  very  interesting  to  other 
powers,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  United  States.     A  virtuous 
pie  may  and  will  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  a  stric^ 
but  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  behold  a  conflict  so  vitally  ii 
neighbors  without  the  sensibility  and  sympathy  which 
such  a  case.     It  has  been  the  steady  purpose  of  this 
vent  that  feeling  leading  to  excess,  and  it  is  ^ei 


linienls,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ha 
other  powers,  with  whom  it  is  desirable  to  a< 
come  manifest  to  the  world  that  the  efforts  of 
inces  will  be  fruitless,  it  may  be  presumed  tl 
itself  will  give  up  the  contest.  In  producing 
not  be  doubted  tlut  the  opinions  of  friendly  pov 
in  the  controTenv  will  have  their  merited  infl* 

It  IB  of  the  hiffliest  importanceto  our  nation 
ble  to  the  morality  of  our  citiiena,  that  all 
should  be  prerented.  No  door  shoidd  be  left 
laws ;  no  opportunity  afforded  to  any  who  mai 
tage  of  it  to  comproniit  the  interest  or  honor  of 
therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  wl 
ble  to  revise  the  laws  with  a  view  to  this  desi 

It  is  submitted,  also,  whether  it  m9,j  not  b 
law  the  several  ports  or  places  along  the  coast 
of-war  and  privateers  may  be  admitted.  The 
regulations  of  our  commerce,  and  of  other  imp« 
without  such  designation,  furnishes  a  strong  m 

At  the  time  of  the  negotiation  for  the  renew 
vention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
entertained  that  an  article  might  have  been  agr 
tory  to  both  countries,  regulating  upon  principli 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Unit 
possessions,  as  well  in  the  West  Indies  as  uf 
America.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  go' 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  impor 
United  States  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
posals  which*  had  been  presented  to  them  as  th 
of  the  British  government,  and  which  they  wer 
On  their  transmission  here,  they  were  ezami 
and  the  residt  of  which'  was  a  new  effort  to  me 
government.  The  minister  of  the  United  Stat 
a  further  proposal,  which  ha«  nnt  Kp*»n  o/.— «< 
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two  gOTemmeots,  with  regard  to  tlw  trae  intent  and  meuiiog  of  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  relation  to  the  carrying  away,  by  BritiBh 
officers,  of  slaves  from  the  United  States,  after  the  ezchuige  of  Uie  ratifi- 
cations of  the  treaty  of  peace,  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  aome 
friendly  sovereign  or  state  to  be  oamed  for  thai  purpose.  The  minister 
of  the  United  States  has  been  instructed  to  name  to  the  British  gO*em- 
ment  a  foreign  sovereign,  the  common  friend  to  both  parties,  for  the  de- 
cision of  this  question.  The  answer  of  that  government  to  the  proposal, 
when  received,  wit)  indicate  the  further  measures  to  be  pursued  on  ihe  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  which  afiected  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  during  Che  tatter  part  of  the  preceding  year  have,  during  4he 
present,  been  considerably  augmented,  and  still  continue  to  exist,  the  receipts 
into  the  treasury  to  the  30th  of  September  last  have  amounted  to  nineteen 
miUiona  of  dollars.  After  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  interest  and  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt,  paya- 
ble to  that  period,  amounting  to  eighteen  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  there  remained  in  the  treasury  on  that  day  more  than  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the  sums  receivable  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  will  exceed  the  current  demanda  upon  the  treasury 
for  the  same  period. 

The  causes  which  have  tended  to  diminish  the  public  receipts  coidd 
not  fail  to  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  revenue  which  has  ac- 
crued upon  imposts  and  tonnage  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
present  year.  It  is,  however,  ascertained,  that  the  duties  which  have 
been  secured  during  that  period  exceed  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  and 
those  of  the  whole  year  wiU  probably  amount  to  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars. 

For  the  probable  receipts  of  die  next  year  I  refer  you  to  the  statements 
which  will  be  transmitted  from  the  treasury,  which  will  enable  you  to 
judge  whether  liirther  provision  be  necessary. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  domestic 
growth,  which  has  occurred  during  the  present  year,  and  the  consequent 
fall  in  the  price  of  labor,  apparently  so  favorable  to  the  success  of  domes- 
tic manufacture,  have  net  shielded  them  against  other  causes  adverse  to 
their  prosperity  The  pecuniary  embarraasmenta  which  have  so  deeply 
affected  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  have  been  no  less  adverse 
to  our  manufacturing  establishments  in  several  sections  of  the  Union. 

The  great  reduction  of  the  currency  which  the  banks  have  been  con- 
strained to  make,  in  order  to  continue  specie  payments,  and  the  vitiated 
character  of  it  where  such  reductions  have  not  been  attempted,  instead  of 
placing  within  the  reach  of  these  establishments  the  pecuniary  aid  neces- 
sary to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  reduction 
of  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  labor,  have  compelled  the  banks 
to  withdraw  from  them  a  portion  of  the  capital  heretofore  advanced  to 
them.  That  aid  which  has  been  refused  by  the  banks  lias  not  been  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  owing  to  the  loss  of  individual  conGdence  from 
the  failures  which  have  recently  occurred  in  some  of  oar  principal  c 
mercial  cities. 

An  additional  cause  of  the  depression  of  these  establishments  tr 
ably  be  found  in  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  have  recently  a 
those  countries  with  which  our  commerce  has  been  principally  prose 
Their  manufactures,  for  the  want  of  a  ready  or  profitable  marliet  &i  H 
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the  nation,  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Con, 

The  survey  of  the  coast  for  the  establislin 
nearly  completed,  and  considerable  progress  h 
tion  of  materiab  for  the  construction  of  fortifi 
ico  and  in  the  Chesapeake  bay.     The  works 
Potomac  below  Alexandria,  and  on  the  Peap 
much  advanced,  and  il  is  expected  that  the  d 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  will  be  completed 
rive  all  the  advantages  ccmtemplaled  from  them 
sary  that  thejr  sho^  be  judiciously  posted,  a 
to  permanency.    The  progress  hitherto  has,  H 
the  difficulties  in  parts  mtherto  the  least  ex 
mounted,  it  will  in  future  be  more  rapid.     Ai 
coast  is  completed,  which  it  is  expected  wOl 
spring,  the  engineers  employed  in  it  will  .pi 
purposes,  the  northern  and  northwestern  fronti< 

The  troops  intended  to  occupy  a  station  at  tl 
on  the  Mississippi,  have  established  themselvi 
were  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
cended  that  river  to  the  Council  Bluffs,  where 
spring,  when  they  will  proceed  to  the  [dace  of 
the  satisfaction  to  state  that  this  measure  has  h 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  that  it  promises  to  prodi 
the  advantages  which  were  contemplated  b^  it. 

Much  progress  has  likewise  been  made  m  th 
war,  and  in  Sie  collection  of  timber  and  other  i 
It  is  not  doubted  that  our  navy  will  soon  be  ans 
placed  in  all  respects  on  the  footing,  provided  fi 

The  board,  consisting  of  engineers  and  naval 
their  final  report  of  sites  for  two  naval  dep6ti 
to  the  resolution  of  March  18th  and  April  20th 
aiQined  the  coast  therein  designated,  and  their 
next  month. 

For  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  the 
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u  a  pre^  to  tbeir  rapacity.  Due  sttention  hn  Ukewin  been  paid  to  tha 
Buppiession  of  the  slave-trade,  in  compliance  witb  a  law  of  the  laM  se«- 
aian.  Orders  have  been  given  to  the  commandan  of  all  our  public  ahipa, 
to  seize  all  vessels  navigated  under  our  flag  engaged  in  that  trade,  iod  to 
bring  them  in,  (o  be  proceeded  against  in  die  manner  prescribed  by  that 
law.  It  is  hoped  that  these  vigorous  measures,  supported  bf  lib  acta  W 
other  nations,  will  soon  terminate  a  commerce  so  disgraceful  to  die  civil- 
ized world. 

in  the  execution  of  the  duty  imposed  by  these  acts,  and  of  a  high  truat 
connected  with  it,  it  is  with  deep  regret  I  have  to  state  the  loss  which  haa 
been  sustained  ljy,the  death  of  Commodore  Perry.  His  gallantry  in  a 
brilliant  exploit  in  the  late  -mr  added  to  the  renown  of  his  country.  His 
death  ia  deplored  as  a  national  misfortune. 


FOXTRTlf  J^NNU  AL    MESSAGE. 

^.       NOVEMDEK  14,  1830. 

FelloiD-Cititejis  of  the'SenaU  and^oast  of  RepreMntatives : — 

In  communicating  to  you  a  just  new  of  public  affaire  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  your  present  labors,  1  do  it  with  great  satisfaction,  because,  taking 
all  circumstances  into  coiUderation  which  claim  attention,  I  see  much 
cause  to  rejoice  in  th^  itlidfy  of  our  situation.  In  making  this  remark,  1 
do  not  wish  to  be  undei^tood  to  imply  that  an  unvaried  prosperity  is  to  be 
seen  in  every  interest  qf  this  great  community.  In  the  progress  of  a  nation 
inhabiting  a  territory  of  such  vast  extent  and  great  variety  of  climate,  every 
portion  of  which  is  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  liable  to  be  aflected 
in  some  degree  by  the  cnanges  which  occur  in  ^e  condition  snd  regula- 
tions of  foreign  countries,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  produce  of  our  soil 
and  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizens  received,  at  all  times 
and  In  every  quarter,  a  uniform  and  equal  encouragement.  This  would 
be  more  thao  we  would  have  a  right  to  expect  under  circumstances  tbe 
most  favorable.  Pressi^t^  on  certain  interests,  it  is  admitted,  have  been 
felt ;  but  allowing  to  these  thair  greatest  extent,  they  detract  but  little  from 
the  force  of  the  remarks  already  made.  In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  ooi 
present  situstion,  it  is  pro^r  to  look  at  the  whole  in  the  outline  as  well  as 
in  the  detail.  A  free,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  people  know  well  the 
great  principles  and  causes  on  which  their  happiness  depends,  and  even 
those  who  suffer  most  occasionally  in  their  transitory  copcema,  find  great 
relief  under  their  sufferings  from  the  blessings  which  they  otherwise 
enjoy,  and  in  tbe  consoling  and  animating  hope  whict  they  administer. 
From  whence  do  these  pressures  come  !  Not  from  a  government  which 
is  founded  by,  administered  for.-And  suppoitefl  by  the  people.  We  trace 
them  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  which  have  signalized  it.  The  convul^  -""^ 
with  which  several  of  the  ^wers  of  Europe  have  been  shaken,  a 
long  and  destructive  wars  in  which  all  were  engaged,  with  their  i 
transittun  to  a  state  of  peace,  presenting  in  the  first  instance  u 
couragemeni  to  our  commerce,  and  withdrawing  it  in  the  f 
within  its  wonted  limit,  could  not  fcilAo  be  seni"'-'"'*^"^"' 
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Stances  which  constitute  the  fehcity  of  a  nati< 
full  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights — the  Union  blei 
rising  to  greatness  under  a  national  govcnimei 
plete  effect  in  every  part  without  being  felt  ii 
protection  which  it  affords,  and  under  state  ^ 
their  equal  share  according  to  a  wise  distribut 
in  promoting  the  public  happiness — it  is  impos; 
so  glorious  a  spectacle,  witnoot  being  penetrat 
and  grateful  acuiowledgments  to  the  Supreme 
manifold  and  inestimable  blessings.    Deeply  i 
ments,  I  can  not  regard  the  pressures  to  whicl 
than  in  the  light  of  mild  and  instructive  admon 
gers  to  be  shunned  in  future  ;  teaching  us  les» 
ding  with  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our  insti 
their  support ;  evincing  the  connexion  and  dep 
parts  of  our  happy  Union  have  on  each  other 
our  social  incoiporation,  snd  adding  by  its  stn 
rigor  to  the  pcmtical ;  opening  a  wider  range, 
ment,  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  fei 
abroad ;  and  more  especially  by  the  multij^ed 
mulated  of  the  great  perfection  of  our  most  ei 
ment,  the  powerftil  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ; 
securing  to  us  these  blessings. 

Happy  as  our  situation  is,  it  does  not  exempt 
for  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  blesi 
great,  proportionably  great  should  be  our  vigil 
preserve  them.  Foreign  wars  may  agtin  expos 
wouM  impose  on  us  new  duties  for  which  we  oi 
state  of  Europe  is  unsettled,  and  how  long  p< 
jaltogether  uncertain ;  in  addition  to  which,  we 
ito  adjust,  which  will  require  particular  attentioi 
'^relations  with  each  power  will  enable  yon  to  fo 
difficulties,  and  of  the  measures  of  precaution  b< 

Respecting  our  relations  with  Spain,  nothinir 
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ject  nnder  consideration.  The  result  of  the  delibemions  of  that  body, 
which  is  daily  expected,  will  be  made  known  to  Congress  as  soon  as  it  is 
received.  The  friendly  aenliment  which  was  exptessed  on  the  part  irf 
the  United  States,  in  the  message  of  the  9th  of  May  last,  is  still  eiiter- 
lertained  for  Spain.  Among  the  causes  of  regret,  however,  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  delay  attending  this  trausaction,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  satisfactory  information  has  been  received  that  measures  have  been 
recently  adopted,  by  designing  persons,  to  convert  certain  parts  of  the 

Srovince  of  East  Florida  into  d£p6ts  for  the  reception  of  foreigh  goods, 
■om  whence  to  smuggle  them  inlo  the  United  Statea.  By  opening  a  port 
within  the  limits  of  Florida,  immediately  on  our  boundary,  where  there 
was  no  settlement,  the  object  could  not  be  misunderstood.  An  early  ac- 
commodation of  differences  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  all  such  fraudulent 
and  pernicious  practices,  and  place  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  a 
very  amicable  and  permanent  basis. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  this  continent,  have  undergone  no 
change,  the  British  government  still  preferring  to  leave  that  commerce 
under  the  restriction  heretofore  imposed  on  it  on  each  side.  It  is  sat- 
isfactory to  recollect  that  the  restraints  resOited  to  by  the  United  States 
were  defensive  only,  intended  to  prevent  a  monopoly,  under  British  regu- 
lations, in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  ss  it  likewise  is  to  know  that  the  exper- 
iment is  advancing  in  a  spirit  of  amity  between  the  parties. 

The  question  depending  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
respecting  the  construction  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  has 
been  referred  by  both  governments  to  the  decision  of  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, who  has  accepted  the  umpirage. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  with  the  government  of  France  to  regulate, 
by  treaty,  the  commerce  between  the  two  coimtries,  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  and  equality.  By  the  last  communication  from  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  to  whom  full  power  had 
been  given,  we  learn  that  the  negotiation  had  been  commenced  there,  but 
serious  difficulties  having  occurred,  the  French  government  had  resolved 
to  transfer  it  to  the  United  States,  for  which  purpose  the  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  France  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  this  city,  and  whose 
arrival  might  soon  be  expected.  It  is  hoped  that  this  importsnt  interest 
may  be  arranged  on  just  conditions  and  in  a  manner  equally  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  It  is  submitted  to  Congress  to  decide,  until  such  arrange- 
ment is  made,  how  far  it  may  be  proper  on  the  principle  of  the  set  of 
the  last  session  which  augmented  the  tonnage  duty  on  French  vesseb,  to 
adopt  other  measures  for  carrying  more  completely  inlo  effect  the  policy 
of  that  act. 

The  act  referred  to,  which  Imposed  new  tonnage  duty  on  French  ves- 
sels, having  been  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  it  has  hsp- 
pened  that  several  vessels  of  that  nation,  which  had  been  despatched  from 
France  before  its  existence  was  known,  have  entered  ths  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  been  subject  to  its  operation,  widiout  that  previous  no- 
tice which  the  general  spirit  of  our  laws  gives  to  individuals  in  similar 
cases.     The  object  of  that  law  having  been  merely  to  i  *  '    "^ 

qualities  which  existed  to  the  diuadvanlage  of  the  Umied 
commercial  intercourse  with  France,  it  is  submitted  also  U»1 


a  of  Congress,  whether,  in  Hae  spirit  of  amity  and  i 
yof  the!"  ■ 


it  is  no  less  the  inclination  than  the  policy  of  the  United 


parts,  aim  panicuiariy  m  V  cnezuela  and  New 

gained   strength  and  acquired  reputation,  bot. 

war  in  which  they  have  been  successful  and 

administration.     The  late  change  in  the  gove 

establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  is  i 

be  favorable  to  the  revolution.     Under  the  i 

Congreas  of  Angostun  was  inyited  to  open 

I  ment  of  differences  between  the  perties ;  to  wl 

i  would  willingly  open  the  negotiatiim,  provid 

1  their  independence  wis  made  its  basis,  but  : 

I  proceedings  between  them  we  are  uninfonnec 

\  this  government  to  warrant  the  belief  that  an 

will  teke  a  part  in  the  contest ;  whence  it  m 
all  circumstances  which  must  have  weight  in 
an  adjustment  will  finally  take  place  on  the  has 
To  promote  that  result  by  friendly  counsels  w 
Spain  herself,  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  1 
In  looking  to  the  internal  concerns  of  our  c 
suaded,  derive  much  satisfaction  from  a  vie^ 
which,  in  the  discharge  of  your  official  dttli< 
drawn.     Among  these,  none  hold  a  more  imp< 
revenue,  from  the  direct  operation  of  the  power  1 
people,  and  by  its  influence  in  giring  effect  to  ev 
ornment.     The  reyenue  depends  on  the  resoi 
the  facility  by  which  the  amount  required  is  r 
the  extent  of  the  resources  and  of  the  efficient 
few  prominent  facts  will  place  this  great  int< 
you.     On  the  30th  of  September,  1815,  the  fu 
the  United  States  was  estimated  at  one  hundi 
six  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  five  himdi 
If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  amount  of  five  pe 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  amoimt  of 
the  stock  which  was  issued  subsequently  to  thi 
tained  to  be  due  to  certain  states  for  military  s< 
for  supplies  furnished   and  »«rinnoo  i^^^a^^^a 
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bnnch  of  tbe  ciril,  mllitaiy,  and  naval  eitablishmenta ;  the  pnblic  edificsB 
in  ihia  city  have  been  rebuilt,  with  considerable  additions ;  extensive 
foitificationB  hare  been  commenced ;  and  aie  in  a  train  of  execution ; 
permanent  arsenals  and  magazines  have  been  erected  in  rarious  pane  of 
the  Union  ;  our  navy  bus  been  conaiderably  augmented,  and  the  ordnance, 
mmiiiions  of  war,  and  stores  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  were  much 
exhausted  during  the  war,  have  been  replenished. 

By  the  discharge  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  extensive  and  important  operations,  in  so  short  a  time 
ajust  estimate  maybe  formed  of  the  great  extent  of  our  national  resources. 
The  demonstration  is  the  more  complete  and  gratifying,  when  it  is  rec- 
ollected that  the  direct  tax  and  excise  were  repealed  soon  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  late  war,  and  that  the  revenue  applied  to  these  purposes 
had  been  derived  almost  wholly  from  other  sources. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  every  source,  to  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  have  amounted  to  sixteen  miUionsffeven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents ;  while 
the  public  expenditures  to  the  same  period  amounted  lo  sixteen  millions 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  6ve  hundred  and  thirty-four  dol- 
lars and  seventy-two  cents ;  leaving  in  the  treasury,  on  that  day,  a  sum 
estimated  at  one  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  For  the 
probable  receipts  of  the  following  year  1  refer  you  to  the  statement  which 
will  be  transmitted  from  the  treasury. 

The  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  authorized  to  be  raised  by  loan  by 
an  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  has  been  obtained  upon  terms  ad- 
vantageous to  the  government,  indicating  not  only  an  increased  confidence 
in  the  Tsith  of  the  nation,  but  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  capital 
seeking  that  mode  of  investment,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  five 
per  centum  per  annum. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  there  is  now  due  to  the  treasury,  for  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  twenty-two  millions  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-dve  dollars.  In  bringing  this  subject  to  view,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  lo  submit  to  Congress  whether  it  may  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  extend  lo  the  purchasers  of  these  lands,  in  consideration  of  the  tm- 
favorable  change  which  has  occurred  since  the  sales,  a  reasonable  indul-  , 
gence.  It  is  known  that  the  purchases  were  made  when  the  price  of  every 
article  had  risen  to  its  greatest  height,  and  that  the  instalments  are  becom- 
ing due  at  a  period  of  great  depression.  ]t  is  presumed  that  some  plan  may 
be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  compatible  with  the  public  interest, 
which  would  afford  great  relief  to  these  purchasers. 

Considerable  progress  hae  been  made,  during  the  present  season,  in 
examining  the  coast  and  its  various  bays  and  other  inlets ;  in  the  collec- 
tion of  materials  and  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  for  the  defence 
of  the  Union,  at  several  of  the  positions  at  which  it  has  been  decided  to 
erect  such  works.  At  Mobile  point  and  Dauphin  island,  and  at  the  Rig- 
olets,  leading  to  Lake  Pontcharlrain,  materials  to  a  considerable  amount 
have  been  collected,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations  made  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wiirks.  At  Old  Point  Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of  James 
river,  and  at  the  Rip-Raps,  on  the  opposire  shori^  in  the  CbesapeaknJ| 
materials  to  a  vast  amount  have  been  i-ollected  ;  and  U  i''~~" 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  consiniciion  of  ihe  foil 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  work  at  Fort  Washi 
will  be  completed  early  in  next  spring,  and  that  o 


t 


gether,  combining  security  with  economy,  cot 
repeated  examinations  of  the  most  axposed  ai 
would  also  take  considerable  lime  to  collect  tl 
points  where  they  would  be  required.  From 
shed  on  this  subject,  I  amcatisfied  that  every 
has  been  formed  of  this  great  undertaking  wiU 
f  completed,  it  will  afford  very  great  if  not  com 

lantic  frontier  in  the  erent  of  another  war ;  a  f 
terbalance,  in  a  ain^e  campaign,  with  an  enei 
j  pense  of  all  theae  woika,  without  taking  into  th 

*  lives  of  80  many  of  our  citizens,  the  protecti< 

pnmerty,  or  the  tendency  of  such  works  to  pre 
Our  military  positions  have  been  maintainei 
kansas,  at  Council  Bluff  on  the  Missouri,  at  St. 
and  at  Green  hay  on  the  upper  lakes.   Commoc 
been  erected  at  most  of  these  posts,  with  sucl 
for  their  defence.     Proffress  has  also  been  mai 
tions  between  them,  and  in  raising  supplies  at  • 
troops  by  their  own  labor,  particulariy  those  mc 
With  the  Indians  peace  has  been  preserve 
carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress  making 
civilization,  with  a  prospect  of  favorable  result 
with  both  these  objects,  our  trade  with  those  tri 
attention  of  Congress.     In  their  original  state, , 
and  war  their  occupation ;  and  if  they  find  no 
powers  they  destroy  each  other.     Left  to  them 
inevitable.     By  a  judicious  regulation  of  our  tr 
their  wants,  administer  to  their  comforts,  anc 
retires,  draw  them  to  us.     By  maintaining  poi 
aoquire  a  more  thorough  and  direct  control  over 
confidently  bdlrred  that  a  complete  change  in  1 
accomplishW-    By  such  posts,  aided  by  a  prop 
with  them,  aal  •  judicious  civil  'administration  < 
for  by  law,  we  shall,  it  is  presumed,  be  enabh 
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Dean.  It  hu  been  fonnd  equally  necesaaiy  to  employ  some  of  oui  vessels 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  the  Indian  sea,  the  Pacific,  and  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  interests  which  we  have  depending  in  thoae 
quarters,  which  have  been  much  improved  of  late,  are  of  great  extent,  and 
of  high  importance  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  concerned,  an'd 
would  undoubtedly  snfTer  if  such  protection  was  not  extended  to  them.  In 
execution  of  the  law  of  last  session,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
some  of  our  pubhc  ships  have  also  been  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  several  captures  have  already  been  made  of  vessels  engaged  in  that 
disgraceiol  traffic. 


A  uu  guiiinai  HC'CUni  wiin  wtiicii 

to  the  great  and  never-ceasing  obligations  wl 
the  continuance  of  this  good  opinion,  and  to  < 
lirement,  as  the  solace  of  my  advancing  yeai 
most  zealous  and  unceasing  efforts. 

Having  no  pretensions  to  the  high  and  comr 
cessors,  whose  Dames  are  so  much  more  cons| 
revolution,  and  who  contributed  so  pre-eminen 
consider  myself  rather  as  the  instrument,  than  ti 
has  prevailed  in  the  late  election.     In  surmoui 
pretensions,  the  difficulties  which  so  often  pro4 
rences,  it  is  obvious  that  other  powerful  cc 
strength  and  stability  of  our  Union,  have  ess< 
you  together.     That  these  powerful  causes  exi 
nent,  is  my  fixed  opinion ;  that  they  may  pn 
questions,  touching,  however  remotely,  the  libf 
ness  of  our  country,  will  always  be  the  object  i 
to  the  Supreme  Author  of  all  good. 

In  a  government  which  is  founded  by  the  p 
siveiy  the  sovereignty,  it  seems  proper  that  the 
by  their  suffrages  in  this  high  trust,  should  d( 
duties,  the  principles  on  which  he  intends  to  c 
If  the  person,  thus  elected,  has  served  the  prec 
is  afforded  him  to  review  its  principal  occurren 
ther  explanation  respecting  them,  as  in  his  judg 
constituents.  The  events  of  one  year  have  infli 
and  in  like  manner,  of  a  preceding  on  the  succe< 
movements  of  a  great  nation  are  connected  in 
have  been  committed,  they  ought  to  be  correctc 
it  ought  to  b^  supported.  It  is  by  a  thorougl 
subject  that  pur  fellow-citizens  are  enabled  to  ji 
and  to  pm'%  prayer  direction  to  the  future. 

Just  bmitm  llireommencement  of  the  last  te 
concluded  a  war  with  a  very  powenul  nation,  on 
orable  to  both  parties.     The  events  of  thut  w« 
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prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  evil,  and  in  case  it  should  recur,  lo  miti- 
gate its  calamities.  With  this  view,  after  reducing  oui  land  force  to  the 
basis  of  a  peace  establJshmeni,  which  has  been  further  modified  since, 
provision  was  made  for  the  construction  of  fortificaiions  at  proper  points, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  our  coast,  and  such  an  augmentation  of  onr 
naval  force,  as  should  be  well  adapted  to  both  purposes.  The  laws  making 
this  provision  were  passed  in  1615  and  '16,  and  it  has  been,  since,  the  con- 
slant  effort  of  the  executive  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  advantage  of  these  foitificatioiiB,  and  of  an  angmented  naval  force, 
in  ihe  extent  contemplated,  in  a  point  of  economy,  has  been  fully  il)n»- 
Irated  by  a  report  of  the  board  of  engineere  and  naval  commissioners, 
lately  communicated  to  Congress,  by  which  it  appears  that,  in  an  invaaion 
by  twenty  thousand  men,  with  a  correspondent  naval  force,  in  a  campaign 
of  six  moniha  only,  the  whole  expense  of  the  coosiroction  of  the  works 
would  be  defrayed  hy  the  difference  in  the  sum  necessary  to  maintain  the 
force  which  would  be  adequate  lo  our  defence  with  the  aid  of  these  works, 
and  ihat  which  would  he  incurred  without  them.  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference is  obvioue.  If  fonifications  are  judiciously  placed  on  our  great 
inlets,  as  distant  from  our  cities  as  circumstances  will  permit,  they  will 
form  the  only  points  of  attack,  and  the  enemy  will  be  detained  there  by  a 
small  regular  force,  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  our  mihtia  to  collect,  and 
repair  to  that  on  which  the  attack  is  made.  A  force  adequate  to  the  ene- 
my, collected  at  that  single  point,  with  suitable  preparation  fur  such  others 
as  might  be  menaced,  is  all  that  would  be  requisite.  But,  if  there  were  no 
fortifications,  then  the  enemy  might  go  where  he  pleased,  and,  changing 
his  position,  and  sailing  from  place  to  place,  our  force  must  be  called  out 
and  spread  in  vast  numbers  along  the  whole  coast,  and  on  both  aides  of 
every  bay  and  river,  as  high  up  in  each  as  it  might  be  navigable  for  ships- 
of-war.  By  these  fortifications,  supported  by  our  navy,  to  which  they 
would  afford  like  support,  we  should  present  lu  other  powers  an  armed 
front  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine,  which  would  protect,  in  the  event 
of  war,  our  whole  coast  and  interior  from  invasion  ;  and  even  in  the  wars 
of  other  powers,  in  which  we  wore  neutral,  they  would  be  found  eminently 
useful,  as,  by  keeping  their  public  ships  at  a  distatice  from  our  cities,  peace 
and  order  in  them  would  be  preserved,  and  the  government  be  protected 
from  insult. 

It  need  scarcely  he  remarked,  that  these  measures  have  not  been  re- 
sorted to  in  a  upirit  of  hostility  to  other  powers.  Such  a  disposition  does 
not  exist  toward  any  power.  Peace  and  good  will  have  been,  and  will 
hereafter  be,  cultivated  with  all,  and  by  the  most  faithful  regard  for  justice. 
They  have  been  dictated  by  a  love  of  peace,  of  economy,  and  an  earnest 
desire  lo  save  'he  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens  from  thai  deMmction,  and 
our  country  from  that  devastation,  which  are  inseparable  from  war,  when 
it  finds  us  unprepared  for  it.  It  is  believed,  and  experience  baa  shown, 
that  such  a  preparation  is  the  best  expedient  that  can  be  resorted  to,  to 
prevent  war.  I  add.  with  much  pleasure,  that  considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  these  measures  of  defence,  and  that  they  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  years,  considering  the  great  extent  and  importance  of 
the  object,  if  the  plan  be  zealously  and  steadily  persevered  in. 

The  conduct  of  the  government,  in  what  rcl^iios  to  foreign  f 
always  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  iiatiuiL. 
commerce,  manufactures,  tisheries,  revenue,  in  ^hori,  its  p 
afi'ected  by  it.     Attention  is,  therefore,  due  lo  this  subji; 

At  die  period  adverted  to,  the  powers  of  Europe,  ^m^tag  H 


i'his  decision,  the  first  made  by  any  power, 
eration  of  the  comparative  strength  and  resoi 
of  time,  and  successful  opposition  made  by 
circumstances  on  which  it  ought  to  depend, 
law  of  nations.     Congress  has  invariably  a4 
made  no  change  in  our  relations  with  eith 
therefore,  been  that  of  neutrality,  between  t 
tained  with  the  strictest  imparrialiy.     No  aic 
nor  has  any  privilege  been  enjoyed  by  the  onf 
open  to  the  other  party,  and  every  exertion  h 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  prohibit 
equal  rigor  against  both. 
•{  By  tlus  equality  between  the  parties,  their  y 

ceived  in  our  ports  on  the  same  footing ;  th^ . 
to  purchase  sad  export  arms,  munitions  of  % 
the  exportation  of  all  articles  whatever  being  | 
were  passed  long  before  the  commencement  o 
have  traded  equally  with  both,  and  their  comi 
alike  protected  by  the  government. 

Respecting  the  attitude  which  it  may  be  prop 
maintain  hereafter  between  the  parties,  I  have 
as  my  opinion,  that  the  neutrality  heretofore  ob 
hered  to.  From  the  change  in  die  government 
tion  now  depending,  invited  by  the  cortes  and  i 
may  be  presumed  that  their  difTerences  will  be 
posed  by  the  colonies.  Should  the  war  be  coi 
regarding  its  occurrences,  will  always  have  it  in 
measures  respecting  it,  as  their  honor  and  inter 

Shortly  after  the  general  peace,  a  band  of  adv 
this  conflict,  and  of  the  facility  which  it  afforde 
buccaneering  in  the  neighboring  seas,  to  the  gn 
merce  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  was  rep 
powers.  Of  this  spirit,  and  of  its  injurious  bea 
strong  proofs  were  afibrded  by  the  establishmon< 
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cend  the  great  purpose  for  which  punishment  is  necessary.  The  full  ben- 
efit of  example  being  secured,  policy,  as  well  as  humanity,  equally  forbids 
that  they  should  be  carried  further.  I  have  acted  on  this  principle,  par- 
doning those  who  appear  to  have  been  led  astray  by  ignorance  of  the 
criminality  of  the  acts  they  had  committed,  and  suffering  the  law  to  take 
effect  on  those  only,  in  whose  favor  no  extenuating  circumstances  could 
be  urged. 

Great  confidence  is  entertained,  that  the  late  treaty  with  Spain,  which 
has  been  ratified  by  both  the  parties,  and  the  ratifications  whereof  have 
been  exchanged,  has  placed  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  a  basis 
of  permanent  friendship.  The  provision  made  by  it  for  such  of  our  citi- 
zens as  have  claims  on  Spain,  of  the  character  described,  will,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, be  very  satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  boundary  which  is  established 
between  the  territories  of  the  parties  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  hereto- 
fore in  dispute,  ha§,  it  is  thought,  been  settled  on  conditions  just  and  ad- 
vantageous to  both.  But  to  the  acquisition  of  Florida  too  much  importance 
can  not  be  attached.  It  secures  to  the  United  States  a  territory  important 
in  itself,  and  whose  importance  is  much  increased  by  its  bearing  on  many 
of  the  highest  interests  of  the  Union.  It  opens  to  several  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states  a  free  passage  to  the  ocean,  through  the  province  ceded,  by  sev- 
eral rivers,  having  their  sources  high  up  within  their  limits.  It  seciures 
us  against  all  future  annoyance  from  powerful  Indian  tribes.  It  gives  us 
several  excellent  harbors  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  for  ships-of-war  of  the 
largest  size.  It  covers,  by  its  position  in  the  gulf,  the  Mississippi  and 
other  great  waters  within  our  extended  limits,  and  thereby  enables  the 
United  States  to  afford  complete  protection  to  the  vast  and  very  valuable 
productions  of  our  whole  western  country,  which  find  a  market  through 
those  streams. 

By  a  treaty  with  the  British  government,  bearing  date  on  the  20th  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  the  convention  regulating  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  which  was 
about  expiring,  was  revived  and  continued  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  its  expiration.  By  that  treaty,  also,  the  differences  which  had 
arisen  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  respecting  the  right  claimed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  their  citizens,  to  take  and  cure  fish  on  the  coast  of  his  Brit- 
annic majesty's  dominions  in  America,  with  other  differences  on  important 
interests,  were  adjusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  No  agreement 
has  yet  been  entered  into  respecting  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  dominions  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  this  continent. 
The  restraints  imposed  on  that  commerce  by  Great  Britain,  and  recipro- 
cated by  the  United  States,  on  a  principle  of  defence,  continue  still  in 
force. 

The  negotiation  with  France  for  the  regulation  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer, 
had  been  commenced  at  Paris,  has  since  been  transferred  to  this  city,  and 
will  be  pursued,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, and  with  an  earnest  desire  that  it  may  terminate  ia  an  arrangement 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Our  relations  with  the  Barbary  powers  are  preserved  in  the  same  state, 
and  by  the  same  means,  that  were  employed  when  I  came  into  this  ofiice. 
As  early  as  1801,  ii  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  squadron  into  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and  no  period  has  in- 
tervened, a  short  tern  excepted,  wlien  it  was  thought  advisable  to  with- 
draw it.     The  great  mterest  which  the  United  States  have  in  the  Pacific, 


- 
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defence,  and  in  other  improvements  of  va 
are  conclusive  proofs  of  this  extraordinary 
is  recollected,  that  these  expenditures  have 
then  on  the  people,  the  direct  tax  and  exch 
after  the  conclasion  of  the  late  war,  and  the 
objects  having  been  raised  in  a  manner  not  u 
thereforo,  remain  qntonched,  for  kdj  purpo 
interests  of  the  nation.     For  all  such  pur( 
They  are  more  especially  to  be  found  in  the 
gence  of  our  fellow-citixenB,  and  in  the  dev 
3rield  up,  by  any  jnst  measure  of  taxation,  aU 
the  rights  and  honor  of  their  country. 

Under  the  present  depression  of  prices,  afl 
the  country,  and  every  branch  of  industry, 
plainied  on  a  former  occasion,  the  revenue  h 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  compel  Congi 
great  measures  of  defence,  or  to  resort  to  loam 
Uie  deficiency.     On  the  presumption  that  th 
ciency  in  the  revenue  arising  from  it,  woul 
authorized  for  the  demands  of  the  last  and  pn 
liove  my  fellow-citizens  in  1817,  from  «every 
pensed  with,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury  pe 
the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes,  knowing  that 
liarly  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
war.     I  made  that  recommendation  under  a  pi 
exigencies  require  a  recarrence  to  them  at  an 
this  trust,  I  would,  with  equal  promptitude,  pei 
then  be  alike  incumbent  on  me.    By  the  expc 
be  seen,  by  the  next  session  of  Congress,  whe 
been  so  augmented  as  to  be  adequate  to  all 
Should  the  deficiency  still  continue,  and  espec 
that  it  would  be  permanent,  the  course  to  be  p 
obvious.     I  am  satisfied  that,  under  certain  c 
resorted  to  with  great  advantaaA      t  —  --    •• 
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that  internal  duties  and  excises,  with  corresponding  imposts  on  foreign 
articles  of  the  same  kind,  would,  without  imposing  any  serious  burdens  on 
the  people,  enhance  the  price  of  produce,  promote  our  manufactures,  and 
augment  the  revenue,  at  the  same  time  that  they  made  it  more  secure  and 
permanent. 

The  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  has  long  been  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  system ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  executed  in  a 
manner  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  intended  by  it.  We  have  treated 
them  as  independent  nations,  without  their  having  any  substantial  preten- 
sions to  that  rank.  The  distincticm  has  flattered  their  pride,  retarded  their 
improvement,  and,  in  many  instances,  paved  the  way  to  their  destruction. 
The  progress  of  our  settlements  westward,  supported  as  they  are  bv  a 
dense  population,  has  constantly  driven  them  back,  with  almost  the  total 
sacrifice  of  the  lands  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon.  They 
have  claims  on  the  magnanimity,  and,  I  may  add,  on  the  justice  of  this 
nation,  which  we  must  air  feel.  We  should  become  their  real  benefactors  ; 
we  should  perform  the  office  of  their  great  father,  the  endearing  title  which 
they  emphatically  give  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  Union.  Their  sov- 
ereignty over  territories  should  cease,  in  lieu  of  which,  the  right  of  soil 
should  be  secured  to  each  individual  and  his  posterity,  in  competent  por- 
tions ;  and  for  the  territory,  thus  ceded  by  each  tribe,  some  reasonable 
equivalent  should  be  granted,  to  be  vested  in  permanent  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  civil  government  over  them,  and  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
for  their  instruction  in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  to  provide  sustenance  for 
them  until  they  could  provide  it  for  themselves.  My  earnest  hope  is,  that 
Congress  will  digest  some  plan,  founded  on  these  principles,  with  such 
improvements  as  their  wisdom  may  suggest,  and  carry  it  into  effect  as  soon 
as  it  may  be  practicable. 

Europe  is  again  unsettled,  and  the  prospect  of  war  increasing.  Should 
the  flame  light  up  in  any  quarter,  how  far  it  may  extend  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee.  It  is  our  peculiar  felicity  to  be  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  causes  which  produce  this  menacing  aspect  elsewhere.  With  every 
power  we  are  in  perfect  amity,  and  it  is  our  interest  to  remain  so,  if  it  be 
practicable  on  just  conditions.  I  see  no  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend 
variance  with  any  power,  unless  it  proceed  from  a  violation  of  our  mari- 
time rights.  In  these  contests,  should  they  occur,  and  to  whatever  extent 
they  may  be  carried,  we  sball  be  neutral ;  but,  as  a  neutral  power,  we 
have  rights  which  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain.  For  like  injuries,  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  us  to  seek  redress  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  in  full  confidence 
that,  injuring  none,  none  would  knowingly  injure  us.  For  more  imminent 
dangers  we  should  be  prepared,  and  it  should  always  be  recollected,  that 
such  preparation,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
judgment  and  wishes  of  our  constituents,  can  not  fail  to  have  a  good  eflfect, 
in  averting  dangers  of  every  kind.  We  should  recollect,  also,  that  the 
season  of  peace  is  best  adapted  to  these  preparations. 

If  we  turn  our  attention,  fellow-citizens,  more  immediately  to  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  our  country,  and  more  especially  to  those  on  which  its  fu- 
ture welfare  depends,  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  happiest 
results.  It  is  now  rather  more  than  forty-four  years  since  we  declared 
our  independence,  and  thirty-seven  since  it  was  acknowledged.  The  tal- 
ents and  virtues  which  were  displayed  in  that  great  struggle  were  a  sure 
presage  of  all  that  has  since  followed.  A  people  who  were  able  to  sur- 
mount, in  their  infant  state,  such  great  perils,  would  be  more  competent, 


_ ^iii,  mere  were  distinct  orden 

people  governed  in  one  assembly.     Thus 
a  perpetual  eonllict  between  the  orders  i 
which  the  victory  of  either  terminated  in  t 
an3  the  ruin  of  the  state.     In  the  other,  ii 
a  body,  and  whose  dominions  seldom  excet 
in  one  of  our  states,  a  tumultuous  and  disci 
a  transitory  existence.     In  this  great  nati 
of  the  people,  whose  power,  by  a  peculis 
representative  principle,  is  transferred  from 
slightest  degree  their  sovereignty,  to  bodiei 
persons  elected  by  themselves,  in  the  ful 
purposes  of  free,  enlightened,  and  efficient 
tern  is  elective,  the  complete  sovereignty  b 
officer,  in  every  department,  deriving  bis  aut 
sible  to,  them  for  his  conduct. 

Our  career  has  corresponded  with  this  grc 
organization  could  not  have  been  expected  i 
tional  or  state  governments,  or  in  tracing  the 
powers.  But  no  serious  conflict  has  arisen 
are  managed  by  argument,  and  by  a  fair  app< 
people ;  and  many  of  the  defects,  which  ex] 
strated  in  both  governments,  have  been  rem( 
this  course,  in  this  spirit,  there  is  every  reasi 
will  soon  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfec 
tions  are  capable,  and  that  the  movement,  in 
such  a  degree  of  order  and  harmony,  as  to  • 
respect  of  the  civilized  world. 

Our  physical  attainments  have  not  been, 
years  ago,  the  river  Mississippi  was  shut  i 
had  no  outlet  for  their  commerce.  What  has 
time  ?  The  river  his  not  only  become  the  p 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  with  all  its  tribu 
tion  of  the  upper  part  of  Red  river  only),  bu 
liberal  boundary  on  the  wpstprr*  »;j- 
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Entering,  with  these  views,  the  office  which  I  have  just  solemnly  sworn 
to  execute  with  fidelity,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  I  derive  great 
satisfaction  from  a  knowledge  that  I  shall  be  assisted  in  the  several  depart- 
ments by  the  very  enlightened  and  upright  citizens  from  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived so  much  aid  in  the  preceding  term.  With  full  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  that  candor  and  generous  indulgence  from  my  fellow-citizens 
at  large,  which  I  have  heretofore  experienced,  and  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  I  shall  forthwith  commence  the  duties  of 
the  high  trust  to  which  you  have  called  me. 


FIFTH     ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

Decembbr  3,  1821. 

To  the   Senate  and  H(mse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

The  progress  of  our  afifairs  since  the  last  session  has  been  such  as  may 
justly  be  claimed  and  expected  under  a  government  deriving  all  its  powers 
from  an  enlightened  people,  and  under  laws  formed  by  their  representa- 
tives, on  great  consideration,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  their  constituents.  In  the  execution  of  those  laws,  and 
of  the  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  executive,  unremitted  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  great  objects  to  which  they  extend.  In  the  con- 
cerns which  are  exclusively  internal,  there  is  good  cause  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result.  The  laws  have  had  their  due  operation  and  efifect.  In 
those  relating  to  foreign  powers,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  peace  and  amity 
are  preserved  with  all,  by  a  strict  observance  on  both  sides  of  the  rights 
of  each.  In  matters  touching  our  commercial  intercourse,  where  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  it  should  he 
placed,  each  party  has  pursued  its  own  policy,  without  giving  just  cause 
of  offence  to  the  other.  In  this  annual  communication,  especially  when 
it  is  addressed  to  a  new  Congress,  the  whole  scope  of  our  political  con- 
cerns naturally  comes  into  view,  that  errors,  if  such  have  been  committed, 
may  be  corrected ;  that  defects  which  have  become  manifest  may  be  rem- 
edied ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  measures  which  were  adopted  on  due 
deliberation,  and  which  experience  has  shown  are  just  in  themselves  and 
essential  to  the  public  welfare,  should  be  persevered  in  and  supported. 
In  performing  this  necessary  and  very  important  duty,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
place  before  you,  on  its  merits,  every  subject  that  is  thought  to  be  entitled 
to  your  particular  attention,  in  as  distinct  and  clear  a  light  as  I  may  be  able. 

By  an  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  so  much  of  the  several  acts  as  im- 
.  posed  higher  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels,  and  on  the  manu- 
factures and  productions  of  foreign  nations,  when  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  foreign  vessels,  than  when  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  were  repealed,  so  far  as  respected  the  manufactured  productions  of 
the  nation  to  which  such  vessels  belonged,  on  the  condition  that  the  repeal 
should  take  effect  only  in  favor  of  any  foreign  nation,  when  the  executive 
should  be  satisfied  that  such  discriminating  duties  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  United  States  had  likewise  been  repealed  by  such  nation.  By  this  act, 
a  proposition  was  made  to  all  nations  to  place  qH^MH^ce  with  each  on 
a  basis  which  it  was  presumed  would^U^H^^^^^^^^  Every  i^^^i^ 
Vol.  I.— 28 
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oiiicr  country  was  taken  into  view,  it  was 
would  be  considered  fair,  and  even  liberal,  1 
of  the  United  States  consist  generally  of  art: 
of  rude  materials  in  demand  for  foreign  ma 
quiring  for  their  transportation  many  Tessel 
manufactures  and  productions  of  ukj  fonign 
of  there  to  adraotage,  may  be  bixninit  in  a  i 
tion  is  the  more  especially  applicable  to  thos 
factures  alone  are  imported,  bul  it  applies  in 
pean  dominions  of  every  European  power,  a 
the  colonies  of  those  powers. 

By  placing,  then,  the  navigation  precisely 
transportation  of  exports  and  imports  betweei 
countries,  it  was  presumed  that  all  was  offe 
It  seemed  to  be  the  only  proposition  which  c 
retain  even  the  semblance  of  equality  in  our  : 

Many  considerations  of  great  weight  gave 
commerce  should  be  extended  to  the  coloniei 
dominions  of  other  powers.  With  the  latt( 
exclusively  manufacturing,  the  advantage  wi 
An  indemnity  for  that  loss  was  expected  fro 
and  with  the  greater  reason,  as  it  was  known 
colonies  derived  from  us  were  of  the  hi|^ei 
labor  being  bestowed  with  so  much  greater  p 
articles  ;  and  because,  likewise,  the  articles  o 
sisted,  forminff  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  c 
were  never  admitted  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
great  emergency,  to  avert  a  serious  calamity, 
ted  which  is  not  required  to  supply  the  wants 
admitted  .then,  not  in  favor  of  any  particular  cc 
:Other8,.but  on  conditions  equally  applicable  U 
aiticles.thus  admitted  and  invited  8tu)uldbe  ca 
the  coimtry  affording  such  supply,  and  that  th< 
in  a  corresponding  accommodation  on  the  oth 
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dples,  in  regard  to  her  European  dominions.  To  her  colonies,  howe*er, 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  this  continent,  it  was  not  extended,  the  British 
gDvemment  claiming  the  exclusive  supply  of  those  colonies,  and  froin  our 
own  ports,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  colonies  in  reCum  in  her  own  res- 
eels.  To  this  claim  the  United  Slates  could  not  assent,  and  in  conse- 
quence, each  party  suspended  the  intercourse  in  the  vessels  of  the  other, 
by  a  prohibition  which  still  exists. 

The  same  conditions  were  offered  to  France,  but  not  accepted.  Her 
government  has  demanded  other  conditions  mote  favorable  to  tier  naviga- 
tion,  and  which  should  also  give  extraordinary  encouragement  to  her 
manufactures  and  productions  in  ports  of  the  United  States.  To  these  it 
wds  thought  improper  to  accede,  and  in  consequence,  the  reaiiictive  regu- 
lations which  had  been  adopted  on  her  part,  being  countervailed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Stales,  the  direct  commerce  between  the  two  countries, 
in  the  vessels  of  each  party,  has  btei  In  a  great  measure  suspended.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  altbon^  ft  negotiation  has  been  long  pending, 
such  is  the  diversity  of  Wews  entertained  on  the  various  points  which 
have  been  brought  into  discussion,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  its  early  conclusion. 

It  is  roy  duty  to  state,  as  a  cause  of  very  great  regret,  that  very  serious 
differences  have  occurred  in  this  negotiation,  respecting  the  construction 
of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1 803,  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  likewise  respecting  the  seizure  of  the  Apollo,  in 
1820,  for  a  violation  of  our  revenue  laws.  The  claim  of  the  government 
of  France  has  excited  not  less  surprise  than  concern,  because  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  just  foundation  for  il  in  either  instance.  By  the  eighth 
article  of  the  treaty  referred  to,  it  is  stipulated  that,  after  the  expiration  of 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  it  was  provided  by  the  seventh  or  pre- 
-  ceding  article  that  the  vessels  of  France  and  Spain  should  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  ceded  territory  without  paying  higher  duties  on  mer- 
chandise, or  tonnage  on  the  vessels,  than  such  as  were  paid  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  ships  of  France  should  for  ever  afterward  be 
placed  on  the  footing  of  the  moat  favored  nation.  By  the  obvious  con- 
struction of  this  article,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  intended  that  no  favor 
should  be  granted  to  any  power,  in  those  porta,  to  which  France  should 
not  be  forthwith  entitled ;  nor  should  any  accommodation  be  allowed  to 
another  power,  on  conditiona  to  which  she  would  not  also  be  entitled  on 
the  same  conditions.  Under  this  construction,  no  favor  or  accommodation 
could  be  granted  to  any  power  to  the  prejudice  of  France.  By  allowing 
the  equivalent  allowed  by  those  powera,  she  would  alwaya  stand  in  those 
ports  on  the  fooling  of  the  most  favored  nation.  But  if  this  article  should 
be  so  construed  as  that  France  should  enjoy,  of  right,  and  without  paying 
the  equivalent,  all  the  advantages  of  such  conditions  as  might  be  allowed 
to  other  powers,  in  return  for  important  concessions  made  by  them,  then 
the  whole  character  of  the  stipulations  would  be  changed.  She  would  not 
only  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  but  on  a  footing 
held  by  no  other  nation.  She  would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  allowed  to 
to  them,  in  consideration  of  like  advaiftageB  allowed  to  us,  free  from  every 
and  any  condition  whatever. 

As  little  cause  has  the  government  of  France  to  complain  9f^ 
of  the  Apollo,  and  the  removal  of  other  vessels  from  the  w  ' 
Mary's.     It  will  not  he  denied  that  every  nation  hu  &  rij 
ita  commercial  system  ss  it  ddaks  fit,  and  to  enforce  tin 


_-,  *.*.  vvuuiu  nave  entered  the  port  o 
goods  at  the  customhouse,  according  to  la 
in  the  vessel  of  such  power,  or  of  some  oi 
bring  them,  free  from  such  duties,  to  a  por 
conduct  of  the  party  in  this  case  was  altog 
river  St.  Mary's,  the  bouodary  line  betweei 
and  took  his  poudcm  on  the  Spanish  aide, 
of  the  river,  there  waa  no  town,  no  poit  or 
aettlemenL    Hia  porpoae,  therefore,  waa,  i 
habitanta  of  Flmidb,  but  to  citisena  of  the  1 
their  productioDa,  which  could  not  be  done 
breach  of  our  lawa.    It  is  known  that  a  re| 
formed  by  certain  peraona  for  the  violation 
made  it  me  more  neceaaary  to  check  the  { 
ment. 

That  the  unaettled  bank  of  a  river  ao  remc 
and  population  could  give  no  protection  to  ai 
believed  to  be  in  strict  accord  with  the  law  < 
comported  with  a  friendly  policy  of  Spain  1; 
cuatomhouae  there,  aince  it  could  have  aub 
to  elude  our  revenue  law.  But  the  soven 
that  meaaure.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  understo< 
Cuba,  to  whom  an  application  to  that  effect  n 
ers,  had  not  acceded  to  it.  The  condition  € 
years,  before  they  were  ceded  to  the  United  I 
on.  Inhabited  by  different  tribes  of  Indiana, 
of  adventurers,  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain  ma} 
exclusively  confined  to  her  garriaona.  It  cerl 
ces  where  ahe  had  no  authority.  The  rulei 
tied  countriea  governed  by  laws,  could  not  \h 
Florida  and  to  the  occurrences  there.  It  n 
territory  had  then  been  ceded  to  the  United 
cation  of  which  had  not  been  refused,  and  whi 
Under  any  circumstances,  therefore,  Spain 
such  acts  committAfl  f>»— -  —  ^  ' 
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given  for  the  release  of  ihe  vessel  which  had  been  seized,  and  for  the 
dismission  of  the  libel  which  had  been  instituted  against  her. 

The  principles  of  this  system  of  reciprocity,  fonnded  on  the  law  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1815,  have  been  since  carried  into  effect  with  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck, 
and  Oldenburg,  with  a  provision  made  by  subsequent  laws  in  regard  to 
the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  that  such  produce  and 
manufactures  as  could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were,  first  shipped  from 
the  ports  of  those  countries,  the  same  being  imported  in  vessels  wholly 
belonging  to  their  subjects,  should  be  considered  and  admitted  as  their 
own  manufactures  and  productions. 

The  govemmentiDf  Norway  has,  by  an  ordinance,  opened  the  ports  of 
that  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  payment  of  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are 
paid  by  Norwegian  vessels,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  and  with  what- 
ever articles  laden.  They  have  requested  the  reciprocal  allowance  for 
the  vessels  of  Norway  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  As  this  privi- 
lege is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  and  can 
only  be  granted  by  Congress,  and  as  it  may  involve  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  other  nations,  the  subject  is  submitted  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

I  have  presented  thus  fully  to  your  view  our  cdtnmercial  relations  with 
otherjpowers,  that,  seeing  them  in  detail  with  each  power,  and  knowing 
the  Ulsis  on  which  they  rest.  Congress  may  in  its  wisdom  decide  whether 
any  change  ought  to  be  made,  and  if  any,  in  what  respect.  If  this  basis 
is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  surely  it  ought  to  be  abandoned ;  but  if  it  be 
just  and  reasonable,  and  any  change  in  it  will  make  concessions  subver- 
sive of  equality,  and  tending  in  its  consequences  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  our  prosperity,  then  the  reasons  are  equally  strong  for  adhering  to 
the  ground  already  taken,  and  supporting  it  by  such  further  regulations 
as  may  appear  to  be  proper,  should  any  additional  support  be  found  ne- 
cessary. 

The  question  concerning  the  construction  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  has  been,  by  a  joint  act  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  his  imperial  majesty,  the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  result 
of  that  submission  has  not  yet  been  received.  The  commissioners  under 
the  fifth  article  of  that  treaty  not  having  been  able  to  agree  upon  their  de- 
cision, their  reports  to  the  two  governments,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  may  be  expected  at  an  early  day. 

With  Spain,  the  treaty  of  February  22d,  1819,  has  been  partly  carried 
intx)  execution.  Possession  of  East  and  West  Florida  has  been  given  to 
the  United  States,  but  the  officers  charged  with  that  service,  by  an  order 
from  his  catholic  majesty,  delivered  by  his  nunister  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  transmitted  by  a  special  agent  to  the  csptain-general  of  Cuba, 
to  whom  it  was  directed,  and  in  whom  the  government  of  those  provinces 
was  vested,  have  not  only  omitted,  in  contravention  of  the  order  of  their 
sovereign,  the  performance  of  the  express  stipulation  to  deliver  over  the 
archives  and  documents  relating  to  the  proper^  and  sovereignty  of  those 
provinces,  all  of  which  it  was  expected  would  have  been  delivered,  either 
before  or  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  defeated, 
of  the  United  States  to  obtain  them,  especially  those 
portance.    This  omission  has  given  rise  to  several  h 
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Fiom  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  exeduting  laws  deriving  iheii  orij^ 
fiom  different  sources,  and  so  essentially  difTerent  in  many  important  cir* 
cunutances,  the  advantage,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  establishing,  as 
soon  as  may  be  practicable,  a  well-organized  goveniment  over  that  teiri- 
tory,  on  the  principles  of  our  system,  is  apparent.  This  subject  is  theio- 
fore  recommended  to  the  early  consideration  of  Congress. 

In  compliance  with  an  injunction  oS  the  law  of  the  3d  of  Match  last, 
three  com  mission  era  have  also  been  appointed,  and  a  board  orgaiiiied,  for 
carrying  into  eflect  the  eleventh  article  of  the  trealy  above  recited,  making 
provision  for  the  payment  of  such  of  our  citizens  as  have  well-founded 
claims  on  Spain,  of  the  character  specified  by  that  treaty.  This  board  has 
entered  on  its  duties,  and  made  some  progress  therein.  The  commissioner 
and  surveyor  of  his  catholic  majesty,  provided  for  by  the  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty,  have  not  yet  arrived  in  the  United  States,  but  are  soon  ex- 
pected. As  soon  as  they  do  arrive,  corresponding  appointments  will  be 
made,  and  every  facility  be  afforded  for  the  due  execution  of  this  service. 

The  government  of  his  most  faithful  majesty,  since  the  termination  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  has  been  removed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
Lisbon,  where  a  revolution,  similar  to  that  which  had  occurred  in  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Spain,  had  in  like  manner  been  sanctioned  by  the 
accepted  and  pledged  faith  of  the  reigning  monarch.  The  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  the  Portuguese  dominions,  in- 
terrupted by  that  important  event,  has  not  been  resumed,  but  the  change 
of  internal  administration  having  already  materially  affected  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  the  United  Slates  with  the  Portuguese  dominions,  the 
renewal  of  the  public  missions  between  the  two  countries  appears  to  be 
desirable  at  an  early  day. 

It  is  understood  that  the  colonies  in  South  America  have  had  great  sue- 
cess,  during  the  present  year,  in  the  struggle  for  their  independence.  The 
new  governmenlof  Colombia  has  extended  its  territories,  and  considerably 
augmecited  its  strength  ;  and  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  civil  dissensions  had 
for  some  time  before  prevailed,  greater  harmony  and  belter  order  appeared 
to  have  been  established.  Equal  success  has  attended  their  efforts  in  the 
provinces  on  the  Pacific.  It  has  long  been  manifest  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  Spain  to  reduce  these  colonies  by  force,  and  equally  so  that 
no  conditions  short  of  their  independence  would  be  satisfactory  lo  them. 
It  may  therefore  be  presumed,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  guided  by  enlightened  and  liberal  councils,  will  find  it  to 
comport  with  its  interests,  and  due  to  its  magnanimity,  to  terminate  this 
exhausting  controversy  on  that  basis.  To  promote  this  result,  by  friendly 
counsel  with  the  government  of  Spain,  will  be  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

In  conducting  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  year,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  fuU  effect  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  author- 
izing a  loan  of  live  millions  of  dollars.  This  simi  has  been  raised  at  an 
average  premium  of  five  dollars  fifty-nine  hundredths  per  centum,  upon 
stock  bearing  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  redeema* 
ble,  at  the  option  of  the  government,  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

There  has  been  issued,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  four  mtlliow 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  nincty-ai' 
thirty  cents,  of  fire  per  cent,  slock  ;  and  thero  has  been,  or  m" 
deemed  during  the  year,  three  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety-a 
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lour  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  twent; 
the  former  day,  make  the  aggregate  sum  ( 
dred  and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  a 
one  cents.' 

The  payments  from  the  treasury  during  1 
to  fifteen  millions  six  hundred  and  fifty-fi 
eighth-eight  doUan  foity-eeven  cents,  leavi 
mentionea  day,  the  sum  of  one  million  sen 
sand  three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  fast 
that  the  receipts  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
which  will  be  made  cm  the  treasuiy  during 
amount  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  Sepie, 
the  first  day  of  January  next. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  it  was  ant 
diminution  of  the  public  revenue  in  1819  an 
result  of  the  ladjguid  state  of  our  foreign  con 
the  latter  year  reached  its  extreme  point  of  d 
been  ascertained  that  that  point  was  reached 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year.     From  that  t 
ber  last,  the  duties  secured  have  exceeded 
quarters  of  the  last  year,  one  million  one  hm 
sand  dollars  ;  while  the  amount  of  debentures, 
quarters  of  this  year,  is  nine  hundred  and  fifi 
than  that  of  the  same  quarters  of  the  last  yea] 

There  ara  just  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
curred  in  di^^vrenne,  during  the  last-mentioi 
maintainedji  .fcut  that  it  wiU  progressively  in< 
several  succeeding  years,  so  as  to  realize  the 
ed  upon  that  subject,  by  the  official  reports  i 
mencement  of  the  last  session  of  Conmss. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  most  unfannrablc 
for  the  next  and  subsequent  years,  to  the  yeai 
mands  at  present  authorized  by  law. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  undAr  ♦>»-»  ' 
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an  extent  to  meet  any  demand  which  under  a  fair  competition  may  be 
made  on  it. 

A  considerable  increase  of  domestic  manufactures,  by  diminishing  the 
importation  of  foreign,  will  probably  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  As,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  which  is 
derived  from  duties  is  raised  from  other  articles  than  manufactures,  the 
demand  for  which  will  increase  with  our  population,  it  is  believed  that  a 
fund  will  still  be  raised  from  that  source  aidequate  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  national  expenditures,  especially  as  those  expenditures,  should  we 
continue  to  be  blessed  with  peace,  will  be  diminished  by  the  completion 
of  the  fortifications,  dock-yards,  and  other  public  works ;  but  the  augment- 
ation of  the  navy  to  the  point  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  it ;  and 
by  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  including  pensions  for  military  services. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  more  complete  our  internal  resources,  and 
the  less  dependent  we  are  on  foreign  powers  for  every  national  as  well  as 
domestic  purpose,  the  greater  and  more  stable  will  be  the  public  felicity. 
By  the  increase  of  domestic  manufactures  will  the  demand  for  the  rude 
materials  at  home  be  increased,  and  thus  will  the  dependence  of  the 
several  parts  of  our  Union  on  each  other,  and  the  strength  of  the  Union 
itself,  be  proportionably  augmented.  In  this  process,  which  is  very  de- 
sirable and  inevitable  under  the  existing  duties,  the  resources  whicn  ob- 
viously present  themselves  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  should 
it  occur,  are  the  interests  which  may  derive  the  principal  benefit  from  the 
change.  If  domestic  manufactures  are  raised  by  duties  on  foreign,  the 
deficiency  in  the  fund  necessary  for  public  purposes  should  be  supplied  by 
duties  on  the  former.  At  the  last  session  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  present  sources  would  be  adequate  to  all  the 
great  purposes  of  our  Union,  including  the  construction  of  our  fortifica- 
tions, the  augmentation  of  our  navy,  and  the  protection  of  our  conunerce 
against  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Had  the  deficiency  been  such 
as  to  subject  us  to  the  necessity  either  to  abandon  those  measures  of  de- 
fence or  to  resort  to  other  means  for  adequate  funds,  the  cause  presented 
to  the  adoption  of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people  appeared  to  be  a  plain 
one.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  to  know  that  this  necessity  does  not 
exist.  Nothing,  however,  in  contemplation  of  such  important  objects, 
which  can  be  easily  provided  for,  should  be  left  to  hazard.  It  is  thought 
that  the  revenue  may  receive  an  augmentation  from  the  existing  sources, 
and  in  a  manner  to  aid  our  manufactures,  without  hastening  prematurely 
the  result  which  has  been  suggested.  It  is  believed  that  a  moderate  ad- 
ditional duty  on  certain  articles  would  have  that  efifect,  without  being  lia- 
ble to  any  serious  objection. 

The  examination  of  the  whole  coast,  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
fortifications,  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine,  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
the  territory  lately  acquired,  will  be  completed  in  the  present  year,  as  will 
be  the  survey  of  the  Mississippi  under  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  ocean,  and  likewise  of  the 
Ohio,  from  Louisville  to  the  Mississippi.  A  progress  conesponding  with 
the  sums  appropriated  has  also  been  made  in  the  construction  of  these  forti- 
fications at  the  points  designated.  As  they  will  form  a  system  of  defence 
for  the  whole  maritime  frontier,  and  in  consequence  for  the  interior, 
are  to  last  for  ages,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  fix  the  positji 
each  work,  and  to  form  it  on  such  a  scale  as  will  be  adequate  to 
pose  intended  by  it.     All  the  inlets  and  assailable  parts  of  our  Uniaa^ 


to  the  extent  of  existing  appropriations, 
act  of  1820  have  all  been  completed,  and  a 
of  the  larger  ships  have  been  or  will  be  1 
ject  being  to  protect  all  which  may  not  be 
from  decay,  by  suitable  buildiues  erected 
been  maintained,  as  heretofore,  m  the  Me 
peace  has  been  presenred  with  the  Baibar 
been  reduced  the  present  year  to  as  smaQ 
the  fulfilment  of  the  object  intended  by  it. 
best  information  respecting  the  views  of 
understood  that  should  our  squadron  be  w: 
commence  their  hostilities  and  depredatio 
fortifications  have  been  lately  rebuilt  and  th 
It  has  also  been  (bund  necessary  to  maintait 
for  the  protection  of  the  very  important  intei 
in  commerce  and  the  fisheries  in  that  sea. 
employed  in  cruising  along  the  Atlantic  coa 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  neighboring 
piracies  have  been  committed  on  our  commei 
coming  the  range  of  those  unprincipled  advei 
to  apprehend,  without  a  timely  and  decisive 
worst  consequences  would  ensue.     Fortimati 
beoiT  given  to  that  spirit  by  our  cruisers,  who 
and  destroying  several  of  their  vessels.     Nei 
object  of  high  importance  to  continue  these  t 
entirely  suppressed.     Like  successes  have  at 
the  slave-trade.     Under  the  flag  of  the  Unitei 
their  papers,  the  trade  may  be  considered  a 
any  of  our  citizens  are  engaged  in  it  under  tl 
powers,  it  is  only,  from  a  respect  to  the  rights 
ofienders  are  not  seized  and  brought  home 
which  the  laws  inflict.     If  every  other  powei 
cy,  and  pursue  the  same  vigorous  means  fo: 
trade  could  no  longer  exist. 


T\_. 
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SIXTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
December  3, 1822. 

FdUtf-Citinm  of  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Repreienlalioea  ; — 

ICutT  causes  unite  to  make  yOur  present  meeting  peculiarly  inteiesting 
to  onr  constituents.  The  operation  of  our  laws  on  the  various  subjects  to 
which  they  apply,  with  the  amendments  which  they  occasionally  require, 
imposes  annually  an  important  du^  on  the  representatives  of  a  free  people. 
Our  system  has  happily  advanced  to  such  maturity  that  I  am  not  aware 
that  your  cares  in  that  respect  will  be  augmented.  Other  causes  exist 
which  are  highly  interesting  to  the  whole  civilized. world,  and  to  no  por- 
tion  of  it  more  so,  in  certain  views,  than  to  the  United  States.  Of  these 
causes,  and  of  their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  our  Union,  I  shall  commu- 
nicate the  sentiments  which  1  have  formed  with  that  freedom  which  a 
sense  of  duly  dictates.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  invite  your  attention  in 
the  first  instance  to  those  concerns  respecting  which  legislative  provision 
is  thought  to  be  particularly  m^nt. 

On  the  34th  of  Juue  last,  a  convention  of  navigation  and  commerce  was 
concluded  in  this  city  between  the  United  States  and  France,  by  ministers 
duly  authorized  for  the  purpose.  The  sanction  of  the  executive  having 
been  given  to  this  convention  under  a  conviction  that,  taking  all  its  stipu- 
lations into  view,  it  rested  essentially  on  a  basis  of  reciprocal  and  equal 
advantage,  1  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  compliance  with  the  authority  vested 
in  the  executive  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  last  session,  of 
ihe  6th  of  May,  concerning  navigation,  to  suspend  by  proclamation,  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  operation  of  the  act  entitled, 
*'  An  act  to  impose  a  new  tonnage  duty  on  French  ships  and  vesseb,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  to  suspend,  likewise,  all  other  duties  on  French 
vessels,  or  the  goods  imported  in  them,  which  exceeded  the  duties  on 
American  vessels,  and  on  similar  goods  imported  in  them.  1  shall  submit 
this  convention  forthwith^  the  senate  for  its  advice  aod  consent  as  to  the 
ratification. 

Since  your  last  session,  the  prohibition  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  this  continent,  has  likewise  been  removed.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence having  been  adduced  that  the  ports  of  those  colonies  had  been 
opened  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  the  British  par- 
lament,  bearing  dale  on  the  24th  of  June  last,  on  the  conditions  specified 
therein,  1  deemed  it  proper,  in  compliance  with  the  provision  of  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  above  recited,  to  declare,  by  procla- 
mation bearing  date  the  24th  of  August  last,  that  (be  ports  of  the  United 
States  should  thenceforward  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, be  open  lo  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  employed  in  that  trade, 
under  the  limitation  specified  in  that  proclamation. 

A  doubt  was  entertained  whether  the  act  of  Congress  applied  to  the 
British  colonies  on  this  continent  aa  well  as  to  those  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  as  the  act  of  parliament  opened  the  intercourse  equally  with  both,  and 
it  was  the  manifest  intention  of  (Congress,  as  well  as  the  obvious  j  '" 
of  the  United  Stales,  thai  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  parlia 
bo  met  in  equal  extent  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stai<'/ 
act  of  Congress  was  supposed  to  vest  iu  the  president  e 


i/t^cii  tiic  uujuci  01  me  executive,  in  transac 
meet  the  propositions  of  each  with  a  liberal  : 
the  interest  of  our  country  would  be  most 
course  has  been  systematically  pursued  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  strict  accord 
lature.  A  confident  hope  is  entertained  tha 
commenced  with  each,  all  differences  respectii 
with  the  dominions  in  question  will  be  adjui 
laid  for  an  active  and  pennanent  intercooxse  n 
vantageous  to  both  paities. 

The  decision  of  ^is  imperial  majesty,  the 
question  submitted  to  him  by  the  IJnited  Stat 
ceming  the  construction  of  the  first  article  q 
been  received.  A  conrelntion  has  since  been  • 
ties,  under  the  mediation  of  his  imperial  maj 
by  which  that  article  shall  be  carried  into  efi 
decision.  I  shall  submit  this  convention  to  thi 
consent  as  to  the  ratification,  and  if  obtained,  s 
subject  before  Congress  for  such  provisions  as 
tion  of  the  legislature. 

In  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  last  sessio 
has  been  established  in  Florida  on  the  princif^t 
act,  the  inhabitants  are  secured  in  the  full  enk 
liberties,  and  to  admission  into  the  Union,  with 
government  with  the  original  states,  on  the  c 
scribed  to  other  territories.     By  a  clause  in  the 
with  Spain,  by  which  that  territory  was  ceded 
stipulated  that  satisfaction  shall  be  made  for  the 
process  of  law  shall  be  established  to  have  beei 
officers  and  individual  Spanish  inhabitants  by 
troops  in  Florida.    No  provision  having  yet  bee 
uladon  into  effect,  it  is  submitted  to  the  consider 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  vest  the  competent  powc 
Pensacola,  or  in  some  tribunal  to  be  specially  oi 
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treasury  on  the  first  day  of  January  last),  a  sum  exceeding  four  millions 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  discharging  all  demands  for  the  current  service  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  interest  and  the  reimbursement  of  the*public  debt,  the  six  per 
cent,  stock  of  1796,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  has  been  re- 
deemed. It  is  estimated  that,  after  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the 
present  quarter,  and  redeeming  the  two  millions  of  six  per  cent,  stock  of 
1820,  there  will  remain  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  day  of  January  next, 
nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  amount  of 
duties  which  have  been  secured,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of 
September  last,  has  exceeded  nineteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  amount  for  the  whole  year  will  probably  not  fall  short  of 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  the  actual  force  in  service  under  the  present  military  establishment, 
the  posts  at  which  it  is  stationed,  and  the  condition  of  each  post,  a  report 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  which  is  now  communicated,  will  give  a  distinct 
idea.  By  like  reports,  the  state  of  the  academy  at  West  Point  will  be 
seen,  as  will  be  the  progress  which  has  been  made  on  the  fortifications 
along  the  coasts,  and  at  the  public  armories  and  arsenals. 

The  position  on  the  Red  river,  and  that  at  the  Sault  of  St.  Marie,  are  the 
only  new  posts  that  have  been  taken.  These  post^,  with  those  already 
occupied  in  the  interior,  are  thought  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  protection 
of  our  frontiers.  All  the  force  not  placed  in  the  garrisons  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  ordnance  depots,  and  indispensably  necessary  there,  is  placed 
on  the  frontiers. 

The  organization  of  the  several  corps  composing  the  army  is  such  as  to 
admit  its  expansion  to  a  great  extent  in  case  of  emergency,  the  officers 
carrying  with  them  all  the  light  which  they  possess  to  the  new  corps  to 
which  they  might  be  appointed. 

With  the  organization  of  the  staff  there  is  equal  cause  to  be  satisfied. 
By  the  concentration  of  every  branch  with  its  chief  in  this  city,  in  the 
presence  of  the  department,  and  with  a  grade  in  the  chief  military  station 
to  keep  alive  and  cherish  a  military  spirit,  the  greatest  promptitude  in  the 
execution  of  orders,  with  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency,  are  secured. 
The  same  view  is  taken  of  the  militaiy  academy.  Good  order  is  preserv- 
ed in  it,  and  the  youth  are  well  instructed  in  every  science  connected  with 
the  great  objects  of  the  institution.  ^Fhey  are  also  well  trained  and  disci- 
plined in  the  practical  parts  of  the  profession.  It  has  always  been  found 
difficult  to  control  the  ardor  inseparable  from  that  early  age  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  give  it  a  proper  direction.  The  rights  of  manhood  are  too  oflen 
claimed  prematurely,  in  pressing  which  too  far,  the  respect  whigh  is  due 
to  age  and  the  obedience  necessary  to  a  course  of  study  and  instruction  in' 
every  such  institution,  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  The  great  object  to  be 
accomplished  is  the  restraint  of  that  ardor  by  such  wise  regulations 
and  government  as,  by  directing  all  the  energies  of  the  youthful  mind  to 
the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge,  will  keep  it  within  a  just  subordina- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  elevate  it  to  the  highest  purposes.  This  Object 
seems  to  be  essentially  obtained  in  this  institution,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Union. 

The  military  academy  forms  the  basis,  in  regard  to  sciflace,  on  which 
the  military  establishment  rests.     It  furnJB]M^|||||||||||^|||||||||||pumina- 
tion,  and  on  the  report  of  the  academic 
to  fill  the  vacancies  which  occur  in  the 
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force  is  small,  should  the  instruction  and  > 
resource  on  which  we  rely,  be  pushed  to 
stances  will  admit. 

A  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  nav) 
which  has  been  made  iu  the  constnictic 
interestiDg  details  respecting  the  actual  stati 
It  has  been  fioond  necessary,  for  the  prote< 
tain  the  usual  sqnadrans  in  Uie  Mediterraa 
Atlantic  coasti  extending  the  cmises  of  t 
where  piracy,  oroaniied  into  a  system,  ha 
every  country  trading  thither.     A  cruise  ha 
coast  of  Africa,  when  the  season  would  pei 
slave-trade  ;  and  orders  have  been  given  to 
lie  ships  to  seize  our  own  vessels,  should 
trade,  and  to  bring  them  in  for  adjudication. 

In  the  West  Indies  piracy  is  of  a  recent 
cause  why  other  powers  have  not  combined 
communicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effort 
press  it  have  had  a  very  salutary  effect.    Tl 
act,  under  which  the  protection  has  been  ext 
of  other  nations,  can  not  fail  to  be  duly  appn 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  last  semoo 
the  United  States'  trading  establishmeBts,''  i 
pointed,  and  ins^ffwted,  imdsr  the  direction  o 
ry,to  close  the  tasiness  of  die  trading-housei 
to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  factors 'and  sub- 
and  to  execute,  in  all  other  respects,  the  inju 
prescribo4  therein.  A  final  report  of  their  pi 
cated  to  Congrees  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 

It  is  with  regret  I  have  to  state  that  a  serj 
of  many  valuable  citiiMi  at  Pensacola,  and  ( 
of  those  arrangements  which  are  important  t 
has  been  sensibly  felt  in  respect  to  me  India 
consisting  of  the  remnants  of  *#»voi-»i 
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WBS  prevented  by  the  distresBing  malady  referred  to.  To  cany  it  fully 
into  effect,  in  either  mode,  additional  funds  will  be  necessary,  to  the 
provision  of  which,  the  powers  of  Congfress  ilone  are  competent.  With 
a  view  to  such  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  fioner,  the  eobject  is  si^ 
mitied  to  your  consideration,  and  in  the  interim  niither  proceedings  are 
suspended. 

It  appearing  that  so  much  of  the  act  entitled,  "  An  act  regulating  the  stall 
of  the  aimy,"  which  passed  on  the  14th  of  April,  1818,  as  relates  to  the 
commissariat,  will  expire  in  April  next,  and  the  practical  operation  of  that 
department  having  evinced  its  great  utility,  the  propriety  of  its  renewal  is 
submitted  to  your  consideration. 

The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  probable  productiveness  of  the 
lead  mines,  connected  with  the  importance  of  the  material  (o  the  public 
defence,  makes  it  expedient  that  they  should  be  managed  with  peculiar 
care.  It  is  therefore  suggested,  whether  it  will  not  comport  with  the  public 
interest  to  provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  skilled  in  min- 
eralogy to  superintend  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  department. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Cumberland  road,  which  was  constructed  at  a 
great  expense,  has  already  suflered  from  the  want  of  that  regular  superin- 
tendence and  of  those  repairs  which  are  indispensable  (o  the  preservation 
of  such  a  work.  This  road  is  of  incalculable  advantage  in  facilitating  the 
intercourse  between  the  western  and  the  Atlantic  states.  Through  it,  the 
whole  country,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  from  all  the  waters  which  empty  into  each,  finds  an  easy  and 
direct  communication  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  thence  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  facility  which  it  affords  to  all  military  and  commercial  opera- 
tions, and  also  to  those  of  the  posloffice  department,  can  not  be  estimated 
too  highly.  This  great  work  is  likewise  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  tho 
nation.  Believing  that  a  competent  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system 
of  internal  improvement  has  not  been  granted  to  Congress,  but  that  such  a 
power,  confined  to  great  national  purposes,  and  with  proper  limitations, 
would  be  productive  of  eminent  advantage  to  our  Union,  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  that  an  amendment  of  the  constitntion  to  that  effect  should  be 
recommended  to  the  several  stales.  A  bill  which  assumed  the  right  to 
adopt  and  execute  such  a  system,  having  been  presented  fur  my  signature 
at  the  last  session,  t  was  compelled,  from  the  view  which  I  had  taken  of 
the  powers  of  the  general  government,  to  negative  it,  on  which  occasion  I 
thought  it  proper  to  communicate  the  sentiments  which  I  had  formed,  on  ma- 
ture consideration,  on  the  whole  subject.  To  that  communication,  in  all  the 
views  in  which  the  great  interest  to  which  it  relatM  may  be  supposed  to 
merit  your  attention,  I  have  now  to  refer.  Should  Congress,  however, 
deem  it  improper  to  recommend  such  an  amendment,  they  have,  accord* 
ing  to  my  judgment,  the  right  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  by  providing  for 
the  superintendence  of  it,  and  appropriating  the  money  necessaiy  for  re- 
pairs. Surely,  if  they  had  a  right  to  appropriate  money  to  make  the  road, 
ihey  have  a  right  to  appropriate  it  to  preserve  the  road  from  ruin.  Fioni 
the  exercise  of  this  power  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  UndcrT  our 
happy  system,  tbo  people  are  the  sole  and  exclusive  fountain  of  power. 
Each  gOTemnMnt  Miginates  from  them,  and  to  them  alone,  each  v  '" 
proper  ctnutitaenM,  ue  they  respectively  and  solely  respoi  " 
faithful  diicluig*  of  their  duty,  within  their  constitutional  lim 
the  peopk  will  confiM  their  public  agents,  of  every  statu 
Une  of  tliur  cOHtitB&onal  duties,  there  is  no  cause  t     ' 
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whatever  may  be  the  abstract  doctrine  in 
provided  all  nations  would  concur  in  it 
rupted  by  war,  which  has  never  occurre 
there  are  other  strong  reasons  applicab 
with  other  countries,  which  impose  on  U8 
mistain  our  nwiniifaediTes.    Satisfied,  howi 
terest  of  efwy  pert  of  our  Union,  even  oi 
factures,  vMii|et  that  thie  subject  shouk 
caution,  uid  ^^tical  knowledae  of  the 
slightest  chmiM.    On  full  consideration  oi 
I  am  pertuaded  that  a  further  augmentation 
on  certain  foeign  articles,  in  favor  of  our  c 
riously  any  other  intoieat.    For  more  pre 
I                   communications  which  were  made  to  Cong 
j                       So  great»was  the  amount  of  accounts  foi 
late  war,  in  addition  to  othen  ^  a  previqps 
orations  of  the  government  neeessaii^  renu 
a  considerable  l^Mth  of  time  for  their  adju 
fint  comptroller  <n  the  treasury  it  i^ppeais  tl 
the  accounts  then  unsettled  amounted  to  oi 
sixty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev 
cents,  of  which,  on  the  3(Hh  of  September  of 
millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousi 
six  dollars. and  fifty-six  cents  had  been  setib 
ance  unsettled  of  nine  millions  eight  hund 
four  hundred  and  sevens-nine  dollars  and  i 
have  been  drawn  from  the  tieasi^y.  in  pnyin 
ing  the  goiMunent  in  all  its  i^imtions  and 
of  March,  ISlT^me  hundred  nd  fifhr-sefj 
ninety  tluNisand  three  hundred  and  ^mty  d< 
accounts  for  which  have  been  eetdedts the 
thirty-seven  millions  Ave  hundred  and  one  1^ 
one  doOm  and  twelvt6  cents ;  leaving  a  bale 
ions  six  hundred  and  mnetv-iM>v-«  •' • 
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progress  has  been  made,  under  existing  appropriations,  in  the  construction 
of  fortifications  and  in  the  operation  of  the  ordnance  department ;  that 
due  progress  has  in  like  manner  been  made  in  the  construction  of  ships- 
of-war ;  that  our  navy  is  in  the  best  condition,  felt  and  respected  in  every 
sea  in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  ;  that  our 
manufactures  have  augmented  in  amount  and  improved  in  quality ;  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  in  the 
recovery  of  the  balances  due  by  individuals ;  and  that  the  utmost  economy 
is  secured  and  observed  in  every  department  of  the  udministradon. 

Other  objects  will  likewise  claim  your  attention ;  becausb,  from  the 
station  which  the  United  States  hold,  as  a  member  of  the  great  community 
of  nations,  they  have  rights  to  maintain,  duties  to  perform,  and  dangers  to 
encounter. 

A  strong  hope  was  entertained  that  peace  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
concluded  between  Spain  and  the  independent  governments  south  of  the 
United  States  in  this  hemisphere.  Long  experience  having  evinced  the 
competency  of  those  governments  to  maintain  the  independeoce  which 
they  had  declared,  it  was  presumed  that  the  considerations  which  induced 
their  recognition  by  the  United  States  would  have  had  equal  weight  with 
other  powers,  and  that  Spain  herself,  yielding  to  those  magnanimous  feel- 
ings of  which  her  history  furnishes  so  many  examples,  would  have  termi- 
nated, on  that  basis,  a  controversy  so  unavailing,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
destructive.  We  still  cherish  the  hope  that  this  result  will  not  long  be 
postponed. 

Sustaining  our  neutral  position,  and  allowing  to  each  party,  while  the 
war  continues,  equal  rights,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  claim 
of  each,  with  equal  rigor,  the  faithful  observance  of  our  rights,  according 
to  the  woll-known  law  of  nations.  From  each,  therefore,  a  like  coopera- 
tion  is  expected  in  the  suppression  of  the  piratical  practice  which  has 
grown  out  of  this  war,  and  the  blockades  of  extensive  coasts  on  both  seas, 
which,  considering  the  small  force  employed  to  sustain  them,  have  not  the 
slightest  foundation  to  rest  on. 

Europe  is  still  unsettled,  and  although  the  war  long  menaced  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  has  not  broken  out,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  those  powers  will  be  amicably  adjusted.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  look  to  the  oppressions  of  the  country,  respecting  which  those  dif- 
ferences arose,  without  being  deeply  affected.  The  mention  of  Greece 
fills  the  mind  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  arouses  in  our  bosoms 
the  best  feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  Superior  skill  and 
refinement  in  the  arts,  heroic  gallantry  in  action,  disinterested  patriotism, 
enthusiastic  zeal  and  devotion  in  favor  of  public  and  personal  liberty,  are 
associated  with  our  recollections  of  ancient  Greece.  That  such  a  country 
should  have  been  overwhelmed  and  so  long  hidden,  as  it  were,  from  the 
world,  under  a  gloomy  despotism,  has  been  a  cause  of  unceasing  and  deep 
regret  to  generous  minds  for  ages  past.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
reappearance  of  those  people  in  their  original  character,  contending  in 
favor  of  their  liberties,  should  produce  that  great  excitement  and  sympathy 
in  their  favor  which  have  been  so  signally  displayed  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  strong  hope  is  entertained  that  these  people  will  recover  their 
independence,  and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the  Dations  of  the 
earth. 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  improve'the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  it  must  be  very  consoling  to  all  benevolent  minds 
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tu  nee  ihe  exiraordinaTy  ino<)eration  with  wtiicli  it  has  bson  cuaduct^ 
Thu  il  may  promote  the  happiness  of  both  iiatious  ia  the  iinleol  wish 
this  whole  p(rt(pie,  ici  the  expr«Htiioii  of  which  we  confine  ouraeW«»;  ( 
whatever  may  be  the  feelings  or  seniiments  which  erery  iuiUviduui  aai 
our  government  has  a  right  to  indulge  and  express,  it  is  neverthvleits  a  I 
cred  maxim,  equaHy  with  the  government  and  pMpIo,  thai  the  destiny 
erery  independent  nation,  in  what  relalt^a  to  such  improve niMUs,  of  n^ 
belong  and  ought  to  be  left  cicIuaiTnly  to  thfinii«lvfts. 
•  Whether  wa  reason  from  the  late  wars,  or  from  those  menacing  syn 
toms  which  now  appear  in  Europe,  il  is  manifest,  that  if  a  eonmlsion  shot 
take  place  in  any  of  those  countries,  it  will  proceed  from  caiiMtx  wht 
have  no  cKiatence  and  are  utterly  unknown  in  these  states,  in  which  ih< 
is  but  one  order,  that  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  Bovoreigoty  cxcluaiv^ 
belongs.  Should  war  break  out  in  any  of  those  couiitriea,  who  can  foi 
teU  the  extent  lo  which  it  may  be  carried,  or  the  desolalioii  which  il  la 
Spread  7  Eiempi  as  we  are  fram  those  causes,  our  internal  tranquillity 
Becure  ;  and  distant  as  we  are  from  the  troubled  scene,  and  fjUlhful  U>  & 
principles  in  regard  to  other  powers,  we  might  reasonably  prssuiua  d 
we  should  not  be  molested  by  them.  This,  however,  ought  not  to  be  « 
culated  on  as  certain.  Unprovoked  injurios  >ro  often  inflicted,  «nd  «4 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  our  ailiiaiiun  might,  with  some,  bo  a  ckusc  for  4 
citemeut  and  aggression.  The  history  of  the  late  wars  in  Europe  funiis 
es  a  complete  demonatralion  thai  no  system  of  conduct,  however  cottc 
in  principle,  can  prolect  neutral  powers  from  injury  from  any  party  ;  th 
a  defenceless  position  and  distinguished  love  of  peace  are  the  surest  ini 
tations  to  war ;  and  that  there  ia  no  way  lo  avoid  il  other  than  by  beii 
always  prepared,  and  willing  for  a  just  cause  lo  meet  il.  If  there  be 
people  on  earth  whose  more  especial  duty  it  ts  to  be  al  all  limes  prepan 
til  defi'nd  the  rights  with  which  ihev  arc  blessed,  and  to  suroasa  all  othe 
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pensive  ;  that  war  will  always  find  them  unprepared,  and  whatever  may 
be  its  calamities,  that  its  terrible  warnings  will  be  disregarded  and  forgot- 
ten as  soon  as  peace  returns.  I  have  full  confidence  that  this  charge,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  United  States,  will  be  shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
truth. 


SEVENTH     ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

December  2,  1823. 

To  the   Senate  tmd  House  of  Representatives  of  ths  United  States  :— r 

Many  important  subjects  will  claim  your  attention  during  the  present 
session,  of  which  I  will  endeavor  to  give,  in  aid  of  your  deliberations,  a 
just  idea  in  this  communication.     1  undertake  this  duty  with  difiSdence, 
from  the  vast  extent  of  the  interests  on  which  I  have  to  treat,  and  of  th^ir 
great  importance  to  every  part  of  our  Union.     I  enter  on  it  with  zeal,  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  there  never  was  a  period,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  revolution,  when,  regarding  the  condition  of  the  civilized  j^i 
world,  and  its  bearings  on  us,  there  was  greater  necessity  for  devotion  in  I 
the  public  servants  to  their  respective  duties,  or  for  virtue,  patriotism,  and  n 
union,  in  our  constituents. 

Meeting  in  you  a  new  Congress,  I  deem  it  proper  to  present  this  view 
of  public  affairs  in  greater  detail  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary.  1  do 
it,  however,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  from  a  knowledge  that  in  this  re- 
spect I  shall  comply  more  fully  with  the  sound  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  people  being  with  us  exclusively  the  sovereigns,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  full  information  be  laid  before  them  on  all  important  subjects, 
to  enable  them  to  exercise  that  high  power  with  complete  efl^ect.  If  kept 
in  the  dark,  they  must  be  incompetent  to  it.  We  are  all  liable  to  error, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  management  of  public  afifairs  are  more 
subject  to  excitement,  and  to  be  led  astray  by  their  particular  interests  and 
passions,  than  the  great  body  of  our  constituents,  who,  being  at  home  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  avocations,  are  calm  but  deeply-interested 
spectators  of  events,  and  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  parties  to  them. 
To  the  people  every  department  of  the  government,  and  every  individual 
in  each,  are  responsible,  and  the  more  full  their  information,  the  better 
they  can  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  and  of  the  conduct  of 
each  in  regard  to  it.  From  their  dispassionate  judgment,  much  aid  may  be 
always  obtained,  while  their  approbation  will  form  the  greatest  incentive  and 
most  gratifying  reward  for  virtuous  actions,  and  the  dread  of  their  censure 
the  best  security  against  the  abuse  of  their  confidence.  Their  interests, 
in  all  vital  questions,  are  the  same,  and  the  bond,  by  sentiment  as  .well  as 
by  interest,  will  be  proportionably  strengthened  as  they  are  better  informed 
of  the  real  state  of  public  affairs,  especially  in  difficult  conjunctures.  It 
is  by  such  knowledge  that  local  prejudices  and  jealousies  are  surmounted, 
and  that  a  national  policy,  extending  its  fostering  care  and  protection  to 
all  the  great  interests  of  our  Union,  is  formed  and  steadily  adhered  to. 

A  precise  knowledge  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  as  respects 
our  negotiations  and  transactions  with  each,  is  thought  to  be  particularly 
necessary.  Equally  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  form  a  just  estimate 
of  our  resources,  revenue,  and  progress  in  every  kind  of  improvemient  con-^ 


It 


.»>^,  11   uui  impossible,  for  any  power  t« 

great  delay  and  much  inconvenience  to  itsel 
by  this  goveniment,  and  acceded  to  by  that 
to  establish  that  boundary  by  amicable  ne| 
long  experience,  that  no  satisfactory  arrange 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  $ 
k  in  this  hemisphere  by  legislative  acts,  while 

course  withoiit  agreement  or  concert  with  th< 
made  to  the  British  gOTemment  to  resulate  tl 
has  been  to  arrange,  in  like  manner,  the  just 
United  States,  inhabiting  the  states  and  territi 
and  rivers  which  empty  into  the  St.  Lawren 
river  to  the  ocean.  For  these  and  other  obje 
interests  of  both  parties,  a  negotiation  has  b« 
government,  whicn  it  is  hoped  will  have  a  sat 

The  commissioners  under  the  sixth  and  s 
of  Ghent,  having  successfuUy  closed  their  lab 
have  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  those  rela 
progress  in  the  extensive  survey  required  fc 
duties,  justifies  the  presumption  that  it  will  be 
year. 

The  negotiation  which  had  long  been  depec 
emment  on  several  important  subjects,  and 
demnity  for  losses  sustained  in  the  late  wan 
States,  under  unjustifiable  seizures  and  confisc 
not  as  yet  had  the  desired  efiect.  As  this  clai 
ciple  with  others  which  have  been  admitted 
it  is  not  perceived  on  what  just  ground  it  cai 
will  be  immediately  appointed  to  proceed  to  F 
gotiation  on  this  and  other  subjects  which  n 
nations. 

At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  imperial  goi 
minister  of  the  emperor  residing  here,  a  full  p 
been  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  United  I 
arrange^  by  amicahlfl  nArw^tU*;^-  •' 
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of  tibe  T^n<*ft^,flnififf  art,  mgp^fgd^^  th^jUm.  American  continents,  hj  the 
freeanT'Me^^  AavjLAaaumdjffliJa^ 

gfiy  European  p<?w*j(||^ 

"tSlhce  tne  close?  die  last  session  of  Congress,  the  commissioners  and 
arbitrators  for  asccrtainiflff  and  determining  the  amount  of  indemnification 
which  may  be  due  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  decision 
of  his  imperial  majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  conformity  to  the 
convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  12th  of  July,  1822,  have 
assembled  in  this  city,  and  organized  themselves  as  a  board  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  that  treaty.  The  commission 
constituted  under  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of  February, 
1819,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  is  also  in  session  here  ;  and 
as  the  term  of  three  years,  limited  by  the  treaty  for  the  execution  of  the 
trust,  will  expire  before  the  period  of  the  next  regular  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, the  attention  of  the  legislature  will  be  drawn  to  the  measures  which 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  the  commission 
was  instituted. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  adopted 
at  their  last  session,  instructions  have  been  given  to  all  the  ministers  of 
the  United  States,  accredited  to  the  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  to 
propose  the  proscription  of  the  African  slave-trade,  by  classing  it  under 
the  denomination,  and  inflicting  on  its  perpetrators  the  punishment  of 
piracy.  Should  this  proposal  be  acceded  to,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this 
odious  and  criminal  practice  will  be  promptly  and  entirely  suppressed.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  it  will  be  acceded  to,  from  the  firm  belief  that  it  is 
the  most  effectual  expedient  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war  between  France  and  Spain,  it 
was  declared  by  the  French  government  that  it  would  grant  no  commis- 
sions to  privateers,  and  that  neither  the  commerce  of  Spain  herself,  nor  of 
neutral  nations,  should  be  molested  by  the  naval  force  of  France,  except 
in  the  breach  of  a  lawful  blockade.  This  declaration,  which  appears  to 
have  been  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  concurring  with  principles  pro- 
claimed and  cherished  by  the  United  States  from  the  first  establishment  of 
their  independence,  suggested  the  hope  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
proposal  for  adopting  it  as  a  permanent  and  invariable  rule  in  all  future 
maritime  wars  might  meet  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  great  European 
powers.  Instructions  have  accordingly  been  given  to  our  ministers  with 
France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  to  make  those  proposals  to  their  re- 
spective governments ;  and  when  the  friends  of  humanity  reflect  on  the 
essential  amelioration  to  the  condition  of  the  human  race  which  would 
result  from  the  abolition  of  private  war  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  great  facility 
by  which  it  might  be  accomplished,  requiring  only  the  consent  of  a  few 
sovereigns,  an  earnest  hope  is  indulged  that  these  overtures  will  meet  with 
an  attention  animated  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made,  and  that  they 
will  ultimately  be  successful. 

The  ministers  who  were  appointed  to  the  republics  of  Colombia  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  proceeded  shortly  af- 
terward to  their  destinations.  Of  their  arrival  there  ofiicial  intelligence 
has  not  yet  been  received.  The  minister  appointed  to  the  republic  of 
Chili  will  sail  in  a  few  days.  An  early  appointment  will  also  be 
Mexico.  A  minister  has  been  received  from  Colombia,  and  the 
ernments  have  been  informed  that  ministers,  or  diplomatic  a| 
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TJor  giaifi,  would  be  received  rroro  eacti,  accordingly  u  llwy  n 
ihe  one  or  the  other. 

The  minister  appoioted  to  Spain  proc««dtid,  soon  &Her  hia  appoioiment 
for  Cadiz,  ihe  resi  Jence  uf  the  noveri-i^a  to  wUoin  lie  was  uccrcdiLeil.  In 
approaching  that  port,  the  frigaie  which  conveyed  him  was  wamcil  off  by 
the  commander  of  ihe  French  squadron  by  wliich  it  wrs  blocka^lod,  and 
not  permitted  to  enter,  although  apprized  by  the  cspiain  of  ilie  frigate  of 
the  public  character  of  the  penwo  whom  he  had  on  bonrd,  ibo  landing  of 
whom  waa  the  sole  object  of  his  proposed  entry,  This  act  being  coniid- 
ercd  au  inrringement  of  llie  rights  uf  ombassadura  and  of  nations,  will  fbfia 
■  jual  cause  of  L-umplaint  to  the  goverDineot  of  France  agikinsl  llie  uRicdt 
by  whom  it  was  committed. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  public  financee  more  than  realixea  the  farur- 
able  anticipations  that  were  entertained  of  it  al  the  opening  of  the  last  M»- 
sion  of  Congress.  On  the  first  of  January,  there  wna  a  balance  in  the  inwa- 
ury  of  four  nnitlions  two  hundred  and  liurtyat'ven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty-fire  centa.  From  that  time  to  ihe  30th 
of  Scplembor,  tbe  receipts  amounted  lo  upward  of  aixtcnn  milliooa  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  expend ituros,  to  elnvcn  millions  roar 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  During  the  fourth  (juartar  of  tho  year  it  in  m6- 
mated  that  the  receipts  will  at  least  equal  the  expenditures,  and  that  there 
will  remain  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  day  of  January  nest,  a  surplua  of 
nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  lirsl  of  January,  1625,  a  large  amount  of  tlie  war  debt  and  a  pact 
of  the  revolutionary  debt  become  redeemable.  Additional  portions  of  the 
former  will  continue  to  become  redeemable  annually,  until  the  year  1835. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that,  if  the  United  Stales  remain  at  peace,  the 
w)io1e  of  that  debt  may  be  redeemed  by  the  ordinary  revenue  of  tboee  years 
d..rh.a  lL»1  n..rlA,<    ...xl.^r  ibn  nrnvismn  nf  fhf>  Hfl  nf  \Inri-h  :)i1.  lAIT.  PM. 
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pline  ud  mstniction  equal,  as  is  believed,  to  uiy  institution  of  iti  kind 
in  any  counHy. 

The  money  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  ordnance  department  has 
been  regululy  and  economically  apfiied.  The  fabrication  of  arms  at  the 
national  armories,  and  by  contract  with  the  departmenl,  has  been  gradu- 
ally improving  in  quality  and  cheapness.  Il  is  believed  that  their  qosUty 
is  now  such  as  to  admit  of  but  little  improvement. 

The  completion  of  the  fortifications  renders  it  necessary  that  there 
should  bo  a  suitable  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  the  can- 
non and  carriages  necessary  for  those  works. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  exploring  the  west- 
ern waters  for  the  location  of  a  site  for  a  western  armory,  a  commission 
was  constituted,  consisting  of  Colonel  McRee,  Colonel  Lee,  and  Captain 
Talcott,  who  have  been  eng^ed  in  exploring  the  country.  They  have 
not  yet  reported  the  result  of  their  labors,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
be  prepared  to  do  it  at  an  early  part  of  the  session  of  Congress. 

During  the  month  of  Jime  last,  General  Ashley  and  his  parly,  who  were 
trading  under  a  license  from  the  government,  were  attacked  by  the  Rica- 
rees,  while  peaceably  trading  with  the  Indians  at  their  request.  Several 
of  the  party  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  their  property  taken  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Colonel  Leavenworth,  who  commanded  Fort  Atkinson,  at  the  Council 
Bluff,  the  most  western  post,  apprehending  that  the  hostile  spirit  of  the 
Ricarees  would  exteud  to  other  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  that  thereby  the 
lives  of  the  traders  on  the  Missouri,  and  the  peace  of  the  frontier,  would 
be  endangered,  took  immediate  measures  to  check  the  evil. 

With  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  stationed  at  the  Bluff,  he  success- 
fully attacked  the  Ricaree  village,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  an  impression 
has  been  made  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  other  tribes  of  the  Missouri,  as 
will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  future  hostility. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  will 
exhibit  in  greater  detail  the  condition  of  the  department  in  its  various 
branches,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  its  administration 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

1  transmit  a  return  of  the  militia  of  the  several  stales,  according  to  the 
last  reports  which  have  been  made  by  the  proper  officers  in  each,  to  the 
department  of  war.  By  reference  to  this  return  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  complete,  although  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  make  it  so.  As 
the  defence  and  even  the  liberties  of  the  country  must  depend  in  times  of 
imminent  danger  on  the  militia,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  be 
well  organized,  armed,  and  disciplined,  throughout  the  Union.  The  report 
of  the  secretary  of  war  shows  the  progress  made  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  present  year,  by  the  application  of  the  fund  appropriated 
for  arming  the  militia.  Much  difficulty  is  foimd  in  distributing  the  arms 
according  lo  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  it,  from  the  failure  of  the 
proper  department  in  many  of  the  states  to  make  regular  returns.  The 
met  of  May  the  I2th,  1820,  provides  that  the  system  of  tactics  snd  regu- 
latMns  of  the  various  corps  of  the  regular  army  shall  be  extended  to  the 
ndlitia.  This  act  has  been  very  imperfectly  executed  from  the  v 
uniformity  in  the  organization  of  the  militia,  proceeding  from  tha. 
of  the  system  itself,  and  especially  in  its  application  to  the  mailtfl 
the  public  defence.  It  is  thought  that  this  important  subject,  ^^ 
branches,  merits  the  attention  of  Congress. 
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augmented  by  the  addition  of  several  sni 
*'  act  authorizing  an  additional  naval  forc( 
passed  by  Congress  at  their  last  session, 
nently  successful  in  the  accomplishment  < 
which  our  commerce  in  tlie  neighborhood 
afflicted  have  been  repressed^  uid  the  co 
great  measure  realored. 

The  patriotic  leal  and  enteiprise  of  C 
command  of  the  expedition  was  confided,  1 
officers  and  men  nnder  his  command.  Ajm 
faction  on  the  honorable  manner  in  which  t 
tion  of  their  country  and  its  navy,  the  S4 
concern  that,  in  the  fulfihnent  of  that  aidi 
dent  to  the  season,  and  to  the  climate  in  i 
deprived  the  nation  of  many  useful  lives,  an 
cers  of  great  promise. 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  very  malignan: 
Thompson's  island,  wMch  threatened  \m  de 
Many  perished,  and  the  commanding  officer 
certain  as  to  his  fate,  and  knowing  that  mo 
been  rendered  incapable  of  discharging  theii 
dient  to  send  to  that  post  an  officer  of  rank  i 
skilful  surgeons,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  th< 
its  recurrence  there  in  future  seasons ;  to  fin 
who  were  suffering,  and,  if  practicable,  to  av< 
ing  so  important  a  station.  Commodore  I 
which  did  him  honor,  cheerfully  accepted  thi 
in  the  manner  anticipated  from  his  skill  and 
val,  Commodore  Porter,  with  the  greater  part 
from  the  island  and  returned  to  the  United  S 
prevailing  sickness.  Much  useful  informal 
tained,  as  to  the  state  of  the  island,  and  grea 
had  been  necessarily  lefl  there. 

Although  our  expedition.  co-on**r«tm*r 
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authority  to  make  satisfaction  for  our  just  complaints,  answered  only  by  a 
reference  of  them  to  the  government  of  Spain.  The  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  that  court  was  s{>ecially  instructed  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the 
immediate  and  efiectual  interposition  of  that  government,  directing  restitu- 
tion and  indemnity,  for  wrongs  already  committed,  and  interdicting  the 
repetition  of  them.  The  minister,  as  has  been  seen,  was  de))arred  access 
to  the  Spanish  government,  and  in  the  meantime  several  new  cases  of  fla- 
grant outrage  have  occurred,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico  have  suffered,  and  other  have  been  threatened  with  assas- 
sination, for  asserting  their  unquestionable  rights,  even  before  the  lawful 
tribunals  of  the  country. 

The  usual  orders  have  been  given  to  all  our  public  ships  to  seize  Ameri- 
can vessels  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  bring  them  in  for  adjudication ; 
and  I  have  the  gratification  to  state  that  not  one  so  employed  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  flag  is  now  seldom, 
if  at  all,  disgraced  by  that  traffic. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  always  enabled  to  recur 
to  the  conduct  of  our  navy  with  pride  and  conunendation.  Asa  means  of 
national  defence,  it  enjoys  the  public  confidence,  and  is  steadily  assuming 
additional  importance.  It  is  submitted  whether  a  more  efficient  and 
equally  economical  organization  of  it  might  not,  in  several  respects,  be 
effected.  It  is  supposed  that  higher  grades  than  now  exist  by  law  would 
be  useful.  They  would  afford  well-merited  rewards  to  those  who  have 
long  and  faithfully  served  our  country ;  present  the  best  incentives  to  good 
conduct,  and  the  best  means  of  insuring  a  proper  discipline  ;  destroy  the 
inequality  in  that  respect  between  the  military  and  naval  services ;  and 
relieve  our  officers  from  many  inconveniences  and  mortifications  which 
occur  when  our  vessels  meet  those  of  other  nations— ours  being  the  only 
service  in  which  such  grades  do  not  exist. 

A  report  of  the  postmaster-general,  which  accompanies  this  communica- 
tion, will  show  the  present  state  of  the  postoffice  department  and  its  gen- 
eral operations  for  some  years  past. 

There  is  established  by  law,  eighty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  miles 
of  postroads,  on  which  the  mail  is  now  transported  eighty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  miles ;  and  contracts  have  been  made  for  its  transportation 
on  all  the  established  routes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  There  are  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  postoffices  in  the  Union,  and  as  many 
postmasters.  The  gross  amount  of  postage  which  accrued  from  the  first 
of  July,  1822,  to  the  first  of  July,  1823,  was  one  million  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  twelve  cents.. 
During  the  same  period,  the  expenditures  of  the  postoffice  department 
amounted  to  one  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents ;  and  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing items :  compensation  to  postmasters,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents  ;  in- 
cidental expenses,  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and 
thirty-seven  cents ;  transportation  of  the  mail,  seven  himdred  and  eighty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  and  eight  cents ;  payments  into  the 
treasury,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  eight  cents.  On  the 
first  of  July  last,  there  was  due  to  the  department,  from  postmasters,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and 
twenty-eight  cents ;  from  late  postmasters  and  contractors,  two  hun 
and  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  thirty- 


lallt'ii  short  of  the  expenditures  two  hundred  a 
hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  forty-six 
tions  Iiave  been  made  from  the  outstanding  ba 
part  of  the  current  demands. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  two  huT 
lars  of  the  above  balandbs  can  be  collected,  i 
of  this  sum  can  only  b6  realiied  by  a  raaort  ti 
provement  in  the  receipts  for  postage  is  ezpec 
the  collection  of  moneys  received  by  postmast 
ble  the  department  to  continue  its  operations  n 
unless  the  expenditures  shall  be  increased  b 
mail  routes. 

A  revision  of  some  parts  of  tbe  postoffice  li 
it  is  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
ment  of  postmasters,  where  the  compensation 
by  nomination  to  the  senate,  as  other  officers 
are  appointed. 

Having  communicated  my  views  to  Congresi 
the  last  session,  respecting  the  encouragement 
our  manufactures,  and  the  principle  oa  whieh  it 
only  to  add  that  diose  views  remain  unchanged 
of  those  countries  with  which  we  have  the  mo 
tions  and  greatest  commercial  intercourse,  tend 
this  impression  I  reconunend  a  review  of  the 
affording  such  additional  protection  to  those  artic 
to  mamfacture,  or  which  are  more  immediately* 
and  independence  of  the  country. 

The  actual  state  of  the  public  accounts  fumisi 

the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of  acconn 

public  expenditure.     Of  the  mone3rs  drawn  ftn 

4th  of  March,  1817,  the  sum  remaining  unacc 

September  last,  is  more  thaa  one  million  five  hm 

than  on  the  20ih  of  September  preceding ;  and 

reduction  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  has  be 
the  iinftPttlAil  n*»/»*\i»r»*«  <*— ' 
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to  mperintead  it.     As  soon  ts  it  is  Teceived  il  shsll  be  commuDioated  to 
Congress, 

Msny  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  have  made  the  subject  an 
object  of  particular  inrestig&tion,  have  suggested  an  im prove ment  of  still 
greater  importance.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Cheaa- 
peake  and  Ohio  may  be  connected  together  by  one  continued  canal,  and 
at  an  expense  tar  short  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  object  to  be  ob- 
tained.  If  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
beneficial  consequences  which  would  result  from  it.  A  great  portion  nf 
the  produce  of  the  very  fertile  country  through  which  it  would  pass  would 
find  a  market  through  that  channel.  Troops  might  be  moved  with  great 
facility  in  war,  with  cannon  and  every  kind  of  munition,  and  in  either 
direction.  Connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  western  country,  in  a  lino 
passing  through  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  it  would  contributa 
essentially  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  itself.  Believing  as  I  do  that 
Congress  possess  the  right  to  appropriate  money  for  such  a  national  ob- 
ject (the  jurisdictioD  remaining  to  the  states  through  which  the  canal 
would  pass),  I  submit  it  to  your  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable  to  aulhoriie,  by  an  adequate  appropriation,  the  employment  of  a 
suitable  number  of  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  to  examine  the 
unexplored  ground  during  the  next  session,  and  to  report  thereon.  It  will 
likewise  be  proper  to  extend  their  examination  to  the  several  routes 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  may  be  connected  by  canals  with 
those  of  Lake  Erie. 

As  the  Cumberland  road  will  require  annual  repairs,  and  Congress  haro 
not  thought  it  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  states  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  in  the  United  States  a  power  to 
adopt  Bud  execute  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  it  is  also  submitted 
to  your  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  authorize  rhe 
executive  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  several  stales  through 
which  the  road  passes,  to  establish  tolls,  each  within  its  limits,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  future  repairs,  and  of  providing,  also, 
by  suitable  penalties,  for  its  protection  against  future  injuries. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  7th  of  May,  1823,  appropriated  the  sum  of 
twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
two  piers  as  a  shelter  for  vessels  from  ice,  near  Cape  Heidopen,  Delaware 
bay.  To  effect  the  object  of  the  act,  the  officers  of  the  board  of  engineen, 
with  Commodore  Bainbridge,  were  directed  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates 
of  piers  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  by  the  act.  It  upears 
by  their  report,  which  accompanies  the  documents  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, that  the  appropriation  is  not  adequate  to  ihe  purpose  intended ;  and 
as  the  piers  would  be  of  great  service,  both  to  the  navigation  of  the  Dela- 
ware bay,  and  the  protection  of  vessels  on  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  coast, 
1  submit  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  additional  and  suffi- 
cient appropriations  should  not  be  made. 

The  board  of  engineers  were  also  directed  to  examine  and  survey  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  of  the  port  of  Presque  Isle  in  Pennsylvania,  in  order 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  removing  the  obatrucdons  to  the 
entrance,  with  a  plan  of  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the  same,  uiidei  j' 
appropriation  for  that  purpose,  by  act  of  Congress  passed  • 
March  last.  The  report  of  the  board  accom|iariioa  the  pi 
war  department,  and  is  submitted  for  the  const  deration  offl 

A  strong  hope  has  long  been  entertained,  founded  o 
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of  the  Greeks,  thai  ihey  would  succeed  in  llieir  contr^X,  and  renim 
pqunl  ataiioii  amuiig  tlio  nahons  nf  tlie  earth.     It  is  bvlinviTi!  thni  thi 
cmlixetl  world  takes  b  dp«p  inlcrt^nl  in  ihuir  wi^iriiro.     Allhciu^  ao  powi 
hfi^  declared  in  ih^ir  favor,  yist  none:,  Rocnnling  tu  uuf  iiifurutalkiti,  * 
tabeti   part  against  tUuiii.     Thttir  cnuue  and  their  namo  lutvo  ftaut 
(hem  from  dangers  which  would,  vte  tliiii,  have  overwhelmed  any  oi! 
pHople.     The  ordinary  calcuUtioiia  of  interest,  and  of  acquisiiion,  willi 
view  to  aggrandizement,  which  mingles  so  much  in  the  tnnsnciioiis  . 
nations,  scein  lo  have  had  no  cflect  in  regard  to  them,     I'wm  th«  fMl»i 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  ihere  is  good  cause  to  bdievo  ibu 
their  e[iemy  haa  lust,  for  ever,  all  dominion  over  them  ;  thai  (irt^eo  will 
become  again  an  independent  nation.     That  she  may  oblaiii  that  nnk 
is  ihe  object  of  our  most  ardent  wishes. 
t        II  was  staled,  at  ibe  commenceRiont  of  the  last  eeasjoti,  Umi  •  grettt 
was  then  making  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  improve  tliu  conilitian  of 
people  of  those  eountriea,  and  that  it  appeared  lo  he  t-oinlucted  with  e: 
ordinary  muderaiion.     It  need  scarcely  be  remarkud  that  the  r 
been,  so  far.  very  diflerenl  from  what  was  Uiea  BAticipatcd.     Of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  which  wo  have  ao  much  intercourse 
from  which  we  derive  our  ori^n,  wo  hate  always  been  anicious  and 
leresled  spectators      The  citizens  of  the  United  Jjtatos  cbnrish  scntimt 
he  m  8   f  e  dly   n  fa  o    of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fejlaw-mea 
on  tha      de  of  he  A  la     c      In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  mst^ 
t  K     1     ng       h  n   el  es  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  com- 
port w    h  ou    pol       bo  o  do      It  is  only  when  our  nghis  are  invaded  or 
"  r.  U!r*i"Tr,    ,'''\  ha  w     es  nt  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  d^ 
f  n  "u      tt    1    bo  n  o     m      s  n  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  necessi^  more 
nnd       ij      n  dadbj     luses  which  must  be  obvious  lo  all 

1  gh       d   a  J        1    rt    1     b    n  rs.     This  political  systeni  of  die  alli< 
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powers  should  liave  thought  it  proper,  on  a  principle  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, to  have  interposed  by  force  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To 
what  extent  such  interposition  may  be  carriedi^pn  the  same  principle,  is  a 
(gestion  to  which  all  indepehdent  powers,  whose  govemnaents  diner  ifcm 
theirs,  are  interested  I  even  ^y '  mJMJ^  jremptlei^jpjQJiTurd  .""^^^  ^ 

t'KairiKe~TTifller"Stafe87*"'tJS^^  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 

adopted  al  alCearTy'slage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is,  not  to  -n- 
terfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers  ;  to  consider  the  gov- 
erment,  de  facto,  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us ;  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly 
policy ;  meeting,  in  all  instances,  the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submit- 
ting to  injuries  from  none.  But  in  regard  to  these  continents,  circumstan- 
ces are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either 
continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness ;  nor  can  any  one 
believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of 
their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  be- 
hold such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifierence.  If  we  look  to  the 
comparative  strength  and  resources  of  Spain  and  those  new  governments, 
and  their  distance  from  each  other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never 
subdue  them.  It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the 
parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the  same 
course. 

If  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  our  Union  with  its  actual  state 
at  the  close  of  our  revolution,  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  exam- 
ple of  a  progress  in  improvement,  in  all  the  important  circumstaifces  which 
constitute  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  which  beats  any  resemblance  lo  it. 
At  the  first  epoch  our  population  did  not  exceed  three  millions.  By  the 
last  census  it  amounted  to  about  ten  millions,  and  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, it  is  almost  altogether  native,  for  the  immigration  from  other  countries 
has  been  inconsiderable.  At  the  first  epoch  half  the  territory  within  our 
acknowledged  limits  was  uninhabited  and  a  wilderness.  Since  then,  new 
territory  has  been  acquired,  of  vast  extent,  comprising  within  it  many 
rivers,  particularly  the  Mississippi,  the  navigation  of  wMch  to  the  ocean 
was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  original  states.  Over  this  territory 
our  population  has  expanded  in  every  direction,  and  new  states  have  been 
established,  almost  lequal  in  number  to  those  which  formed  the  first  bond 
of  our  Union.  This  expansion  of  our  population  and  accession  of  new 
states  to  our  Union,  have  had  the  happiest  effect  on  all  its  highest  interests. 
That  it  has  eminently  augmented  our  resources,  and  added  to  our  strength 
and  respectability  as  a  power,  is  admitted  by  all.  But  it  is  not  in  these 
important  circumstances  only  that  this  happy  efiect  is  felt.  It  is  manifest 
that,  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  our  system,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
states,  the  system  itself  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  both  its  branches. 
Consolidation  and  disunion  have  thereby  been  rendered  equally  impracti- 
cable. Each  government,  confiding  in  its  own  strength,  has  less  to  appre- 
hend from  the  other ;  and  in  consequence,  each  enjoying  a  greater  free- 
dom of  action,  is  rendered  more  efficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  il 
was  instituted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  here  of  the  vast  improvem 
made  in  the  system  itself  by  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  and  of 
happy  effect  in  elevating  the  character,  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
nation,  as  well  as  of  individuals.     To  what  then  do  we  owe  these  ' 


singa'  tt  is  known  to  all  tbat  we  derive  ihem  from  ibn  exc«Ileiu;«  of  H 
instiiuiions.  Ought  we  not  then  to  adopt  erery  meuuM  which  ttmy  b 
noceaaary  to  perpetuate  them. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

Februarv  24,  )824. 

To  the  Senatf  and  flmtif  of  Rtpresenlativts uf  tht  Vnitti  States: — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  Congress  certun  (lociiinoiiu  ralioing  lo  a  c 
of  Maaaachuselts  for  services  rendered  by  the  nulitaiy  of  that  Btait>  in  the 
late  war,  and  for  which  the  payment  was  made  by  llie  state,  From  the 
particular  circumslancea  au«iiding  this  claim,  1  hav«  thought  it  proper  to 
submit  the  subject  to  the  conaiJeralion  of  ConpoBs. 

In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  this  claim,  it  wjll  be  neeoBRafy  to  racar  U 
the  cause  which  prevented  iu  admiaaion,  or  the  admJBsion  of  uty  p«R 
thereof,  at  an  earlier  day,     It  will  be  lecollocted,  that  whoa  a  coll  wu  nudo 
on  the  militia  of  that  state  for  service,  in  tho  lato  war,  tiixlor  an  unog**' j 
meat  which  was  alike  applicable  lo  the  milttiaaf  all  the atates, aud  incoilM 
fonnity  with  (he  acts  i>f  Congress,  the  executive  of  MaBaachueelu  refoM^.] 
to  comply  with  the  call,  on  the  principle  that  the  power  vested  in  Congrf 
by  the  c«nstitulian,  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  roiliiia  to  exerur«  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppreas  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,  was  not  a 
competent  power  for  thoae  purposes,  but  conditional,  and  dependent  oh 
the  I'oiisent  of  the  executives  of  the  several  slates ;  and  also,  that  when 
called  into  service,  such  consent  being  given,  they  could  aot  be  commanded 
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chnsetta  has  hitherto  been  soapended,  and  it  need  Dot  be  remarked  that  the 
anspensioD  has  proceed  from  a  convictioa  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
give  any  aanction  by  its  admissioii,  oi  the  admission  of  any  part  thereof, 
either  to  the  construction  of  the  conatitution  contended  for  by  the  then 
executive  of  that  slate,  or  to  its  conduct  at  that  period  toward  the  general 
goremment  and  the  Unioa. 

In  January,  1 633,  the  represenlatiies  in  Congress  from  MassachusetU 
and  Maine  suggested,  by  memorial,  that  the  constitutional  objection  could 
not  apply  to  a  portion  of  the  claim,  and  requested  that  the  accounting  officer 
of  the  government  might  be  instructed  to  audit  and  admit  such  part  aa 
might  be  free  from  that  objection.  In  all  cases  where  claims  are  presented 
for  militia  service,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  practice  of  the  accounting  officer  to 
submit  them  to  the  department  for  instruction  as  to  the  legality  of  the  claim ; 
that  is,  whether  the  service  had  been  rendered  by  order  of  the  competent 
authority,  or  otherwise,  under  circumstances  to  justify  the  claim  against  the 
United  States,  admitting  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  it  should  be  satisfac- 
toiy.  To  this  request  there  appeared  to  be  no  well-founded  objection,  under 
ihe  reservation  as  lo  the  constitutional  principle,  and  accordingly  an  order 
was  given  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  to  proceed  in  auditing 
the  claim  with  that  reservation. 

In  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  the  executive  of  Massachusetts 
appointed  two  citizens  of  that  state  commissioners  to  attend  to  the  settlement 
of  its  claim,  and  who,  in  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  have  pre* 
aentcd  to  the  accounting  officer  of  the  treasury  ihat  portion  comprehending 
the  services  of  the  filUi  division  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  which  has  been 
audited  and  reported  for  consideration,  subject  to  the  objection  above  stated. 
I  have  examined  this  report,  with  the  documents  presented  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  am  of  opinion  that  the  services  rendered  by  that  division  were 
spontaneous,  patriotic,  and  proper,  necessary-  for  self-defence,  to  repel  in 
some  instances  actual  invasion,  and  in  others,  to  meet  by  adequate  prepa* 
ration  invasions  that  were  menaced.  The  commissioners  of  the  slate  having 
intimated  that  other  portions  of  service  stood  on  similar  ground,  the  account- 
ing officer  has  been  instructed,  in  auditing  the  whole,  to  do  it  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  enable  the  department  to  show  distinctly  under  what  circumstan- 
ces each  portion  of  service  was  rendered — whether  voluntary,  called  out 
by  invasion,  or  the  menace  of  invasion,  or  by  public  authority  ;  and  in  such 
case,  whether  the  militia  rendering  such  service  was  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  or  retained  under  that  of  the  atate. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  atate  that  the  preaent  executive  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  disclaimed  the  principle  which  was  maintained  by  the  former 
executive,  and  that  in  this  disclaimer  both  branches  of  the  legislature  have 
concurred.  By  this  rentmciation,  the  slate  is  placed  on  the  same  ground, 
in  this  respect,  with  the  other  states,  and  this  very  distressing  anomaly  in 
our  system  is  removed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great  body  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  Massachusetts  are  as  firmly  devoted  to  our  Union,  and  to  the  free 
republican  principles  of  our  government,  as  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  other 
states.  Of  this  important  truth  their  cuiiduct  in  every  stage  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  in  many  other  emergencies,  bearaa  *'  '  "" 
and  I  add,  with  profound  interest  and  a  thorough  conrii' 
the  difficulty  adverted  to,  in  the  late  war,  with  theit 
equal  surprise  and  regret,  it  was  not  believed  t  '  ' 
never  was  a  moment  when  the  confidence  9'  '' 
body  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  that  state  w 
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lainoil  [hal  they  wrre  ai  all  lijnes  willing  and  n»dy  to  Knppntt  their  riglus 
and  lepcl  an  invasion  by  tho  enemy. 

'i'he  commissioners  pf  Massacbiiaeiia  have  urged,  in  complia 
their  iustmctions,  the  payment  of  so  much  of  Uieir  claitn  an  tipplips 
services  rendered  lo  ihe  fiAh  division,  which  have  b«eii  auititrd,  aud  1  abould 
have  no  hesitation  in  idnutting  it  if  I  did  not  ihiak,  under  aU  thu  circuu^ 
stances  or  the  case,  that  the  ckini  in  all  its  parts  was  cnguizsble  by  Cuii^eaf.  1 
alone.  The  period  at  which  the  constilution&l  dilBculiy  waa  rahsed  by  ihA  | 
executive  of  the  stale  was  in  thu  highi^st  degive  tiupon»Di,aa  was  theiead«fl>  i 
cy  of  the  principle  for  which  ii  tomundud,  and  which  was  adhered  to  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  public  miad  throughout  the  Union  was  much  excited  bjr 
that  occurrence,  and  greu  aolicitudi^  woa  fell  as  to  its  consequences.  The 
executive  of  the  L'nited  States  was  bound  to  maintain,  and  did  mainUin  a 
just  cunstmction  of  the  constitution  ;  in  doing  which,  it  is  gratifying  to  rec- 
ollect that  the  most  friendly  feelings  wore  choriahod  toward  Uiuir  broih- 
reu  of  that  stale.  The  esecultveof  the  state  was  warned,  in  the  L-orr«apond- 
dice  which  then  tuuk  place,  of  the  light  in  which  ila  conduct  was  viewed, 
and  of  the  ofTccl  it  would  have,  su  far  aa  related  lo  the  right  of  the  execativo 
of  the  United  Slalex,  on  any  claim  wliich  might  al\erward  be  presentod  fajr 
the  state  to  compensation  for  such  services.  Under  these  circumstancca, 
the  power  of  the  executive  of  the  United  Stales  lo  settle  any  pottimt  of  ihta 
claim  seems  lo  be  precluded.  It  seems  proper,  also,  tliat  ihia  claim  nhould 
be  decided  on  full  investigation  before  iUk  public,  that  thi'  principle  on  which 
it  is  decided  may  be  thoroughly  undersiwd  by  our  fellow -citizens  of  vrvty 
state,  which  can  be  done  by  (Congress  alone  i  who  alone,  also,  po»3eii»  the 
power  tu  pass  the  laws  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  such  decision  ioio 


In  Hubmitling  this  subjec 
gress,  1  do  it  with  peculiar 


aim  and  enlightened  ju'lgmenlofCoa- 
>n,  from  a  knowledge  that  you  are  now  t 
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I  have  been  led  to  conclude,  on  neat  consideraUon,  that  the  principlea 
of  justice,  as  well  as  a  due  regard  for  the  great  interests  of  our  Union^  re- 
quire that  this  claim,  in  the  extent  proposed,  should  be  acceded  to.  Essen- 
tial service  was  Tendered,  in  the  late  war,  by  the  militia  of  Massachusetts, 
and  with  the  moat  patriotic  motives.  It  seems  just,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  compensated  for  such  services,  in  like  manner  with  the  militia 
of  other  states.  The  constitutional  difGculiy  did  not  originate  with  them, 
and  has  now  been  removed,  [t  comports  with  our  system  to  look  to  the 
service  rendered  and  to  the  intention  with  which  it  was  rendered,  and  to 
award  the  compensation  accordingly,  especially  as  it  may  now  be  done 
without  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  The  motive,  in  this  instance,  is  th« 
stronger,  because  well  satisfied  I  am,  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  give  the 
most  eflectual  support  to  our  republican  institutions.  No  Utent  cause  of 
discontent  will  be  left  behind.  The  great  body  of  the  people  will  be 
gratified,  and  even  those  who  now  survive,  who  were  then  in  error,  can  not 
fail  to  see  with  interest  and  aatisfactina  this  distressing  occurrence  thus 
happily  terminated.  I  therefore  consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend  it  to 
Congress  to  make  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  Massachu- 
setts for  services  rendered  in  the  late  war  by  the  militia  of  the  state,  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  which  have  governed  in  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  for  services  rendered  by  the  militia  of  the  other  states. 


EIGHTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

Decexbek  7,  1824. 

To  tie  Senate  and  House  of  Representalxves  of  tht  United  States ; — 

The  view  which  1  have  now  to  present  to  you,  of  our  affairs,  foreign  and 
domestic,  realizes  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  which  have  been  enter- 
tained of  the  public  prosperily.  If  we  look  to  the  whole,  our  growth  as  a 
nation  continues  to  be  rapid  beyond  example  ;  if  to  the  states  which  com- 
pose it,  the  same  gratifying  spectacle  is  exhibited.  Our  expansion  over 
the  vast  territory  within  our  limits  has  been  great,  without  indicating  any 
decline  in  those  sections  from  which  the  emigration  has  been  most  con- 
spicuous. We  have  daily  gained  strength  by  a  native  population  in  every 
quarter — a  population  devoted  lo  our  happy  system  of  government,  and 
cherishing  the  bond  of  Union  with  fraternal  affection.  Experience  has 
already  shown,  that  the  difference  of  climate  and  of  industry,  proceeding 
from  that  cause,  inseparable  from  such  vast  domains,  and  which,  under 
other  systems,  might  have  a  repulsive  tendency,  can  not  fail  to  produce 
with  us,  under  wise  regulations,  the  opposite  effect.  What  one  portion 
wants  the  other  may  supply,  and  this  will  be  most  sensibly  felt  by  the 
parts  most  distant  from  each  other ;  forming,  thereby,  a  domestic  market, 
and  an  active  intercourse  between  the  extremes  and  throughout  every 
portion  of  our  Union.  Thus,  by  a  happy  distribution  of  power  between  the 
national  and  state  governments,  governments  which  rest  exclusively  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  are  fully  adequate  to  the  great  purposes  foi 
which  they  were  respectively  instituted,  causes  which  might  otberwii 
lead  to  dismemberment  operate  powerfully  to  draw  us  closer  together.  ' 
every  other  circumstances,  a  correct  view  of  the  actual  state  of  our  " 
must  be  equally  gratifying  to  our  constituents.  Our  lelationa  with: 
Vol.  I.— 30 
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powers  are  of  u  friendly  chatacier.  atilimigb  i^CTinin  inter«snag 
remain  unaelllcd  wilh  some.  Our  revoniiv,  UikIcti  the  mild  syalem  of  it 
post  and  tonnngc,  continues  to  be  ad«qutue  to  dl  tho  purposrtt  of  ifaa 
govomraeni.  Our  agriculture,  cunimrrcn,  maniifaciurcK.  nnd  Q»vi|raijon, 
flourish.  Our  funitiuatioua  are  advnncing,  in  ihi  d«gr<ic  ituihoriiEeJ  by 
exisring  ajipropriatioDB,  to  maluiity,  nnd  dun  progrcM  is  niftde  in  lb« 
augmeutalion  of  the  nary  to  the  hniit  jirescribol  fur  it  by  Iiiw.  For  ibras 
blesHJngs  we  owe  to  Almighty  God,  from  whom  wo  dL-rive  thnm,  nnd  with 
profound  reverence,  our  moat  grateful  and  uncc;nd>ing  ac  know  led  gmenta. 

lu  adverting  to  our  reUtions  with  foreign  powi»s,  which  ar«  Always  an 
object  of  the  highest  importance,  I  have  u>  raninrk,  that  of  the  subjects 
which  have  been  brought  into  discusHion  with  ihem  during  the  pnesent 
administration,  some  have  been  8iLiisf:u:torily  tMnQiiwled,  others  have  been 
suspended  to  be  resumed  hereafter  under  ctrcumstaiices  more  f&vorablo  to 
success,  and  others  are  still  in  negoiiation,  wilh  the  hope  that  they  tuny  be 
adjusted  with  mutual  accommodation  to  ih«  iniereeta  uud  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  respective  parties.  It  has  been  the  invariable  ubjed  of  this  govDt»^- 
ment  to  cherish  the  most  friendly  relations  with  every  power,  &imI 
principles  and  conditions  which  might  m^e  them  peruiafiom.  A  BymoDi 
effort  has  been  made  to  place  our  commerce  wilh  each  power  on  &  foo 
of  perfect  reciprociiy  ;  to  settle  with  each,  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  libenll 
ty,  all  existing  differences,  anil  to  anticipale  and  remove,  so  far  as  it  mi^t 
be  practicable,  all  causes  of  future  variance. 

It  having  been  stipulated  by  the  same  article  of  the  convention  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  which  was  concluded  on  the  34ih  of  June,  1 82-J.  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,ihHiihe  said  convention  should  coniiau« 
in  force  for  two  years,  from  ihe  1st  of  October  of  that  year,  and  for  nn  indeG- 
nite  term  afterward,  unless  one  of  [he  parties  should  declare  itsintL>QtionlO 
renounce   it,  in  which  event  it  should  cease  to  operate  at  the  end   of  six 
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of  their  respective  claims  were  remolded.  An  earnest  desire  exists,  and 
has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  this  government,  to  place  the  commerce 
with  the  colonies,  likewise,  on  a  footing  of  reciprocal  advantage,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  British  government,  seeing  the  justice  of  the  proposal,  and 
its  importance  to  the  colonies,  will  ere  long  accede  to  it. 

The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  for  the  adjustment  of  the  bound- 
ary between  the  territories  of  the  United  States*  and  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, specified  in  the  fiflh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  having  disagreed 
in  their  decision,  and  both  governments  having  agreed  to  establish  that 
boundary,  by  amicable  negotiation  between  them,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  that  mode.  The  boundary  specified  by  the 
sixth  article  has  been  established  by  the  decision  of  the  commissioners. 
From  the  progress  made  in  that  provided  for  by  the  seventh,  according  to 
a  report  recently  received,  there  is  good  cause  to  presume  that  it  will  be 
settled  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  is  a  cause  of  serious  regret  that  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  finally 
concluded  between  the  two  governments,  to  secure,  by  joint  co-operation, 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It  was  the  object  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, in  the  early  stages  of  the  negotiation,  to  aidopt  a  plan  for  tbe  sup- 
pression, which  should  include  the  concession  of  a  mutual  right  of  search, 
by  the  ships-of-war  of  each  party,  of  the  vessels  of  the  other  for  suspected 
offenders.  This  was  objected  to  by  this  government,  on  the  principle  that, 
as  the  right  of  search  was  the  right  of  war  of  a  belligerent  toward  a  neu- 
tral power,  it  might  have  an  ill  effect  to  extend  it  by  treaty,  to  an  offence 
which  had  been  made  comparatively  mild,  to  a  time  of  peace.  Anxious, 
however,  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade,  it  was  thought  advisable,  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  founded  on 
an  act  of  Congress,  to  propose  to  the  British  government  an  expedient 
which  should  be  free  from  that  objection,  and  more  eflTectual  for  tho  ob- 
ject, by  making  it  piratical.  In  that  mode,  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
would  place  the  offenders  out  of  the  protection  of  their  government,  and 
involve  no  question  of  search,  or  other  question,  between  the  parties,  touch- 
ing their  respective  rights.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  it  would  completely 
suppress  the  trade  in  the  vessels  of  both  the  parties,  and  by  their  respec- 
tive citizens  and  subjects  in  those  of  other  powers,  with  whom,  it  was 
hoped,  that  the  odium  which  would  thereby  be  attached  to  it  would  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  arrangement,  and  by  means  thereof,  its  entire  extir- 
pation for  ever.  A  convention  to  this  effect  was  concluded  and  signed  in 
London,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  by  plenipotentiaries  duly  authorized  by  both  governments,  to 
the  ratification  of  which  certain  obstacles  have  arisen  which  are  not  yet 
entirely  removed.  The  differences  between  the  parties  still  remaining 
have  been  reduced  to  a  point  not  of  sufficient  magnitude,  as  is  presumed, 
to  be  permitted  to  defeat  an  object  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  both  nations, 
and  so  desirable  to  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout  the  world.  As  ob- 
jections, however,  to  the  principle  recommended  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, or  at  least  to  the  consequences  inseparable  from  it,  and  which 
are  understood  to  apply  to  the  law,  have  been  raised ;  which  may  deserve 
a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  suspend 
the  conclusion  of  a  new  convention  until  the  definitive  sentimentt, 
gress  may  be  ascertained.  The  documents  relating  to  the  ne( 
with  that  intent  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

Our  commerce  with  Sweden  has  been  placed  on  a  footiiig 
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reciprocity  by  treaty,  and  with  Itussin,  ibo  Notkeikiult,  PniMtt,  tl 
Hanseaiic  citit^a,  ihfl  Uukcdutii  ul'  Olilmiburg,  and  Sordiuitt,  by  ii 
regulations  on  each  siilo,  fuuiiilcJ  ou  niutual  agrctiiuuvl  bccwuon  tbo  re* 
spective  govemmenls. 

TKe  principles  upon  whicli  ilin  commercial  jwlicy  of  the  Untinl  Smc« 
ia  rounded  are  to  be  traced  to  an  uurly  portod.  They  aro  uiuuatiuUy  imi> 
nected  with  those  upon  which  ihnir  independence  wm  deularod,  and  owi 
their  origin  to  the  enlightened  men  who  lonk  the  lead  m  uur  uffain  ai  ihl 
important  epoch.  They  are  developed  in  their  first  treaty  of  cami&aN 
with  Franco,  of  the  6lh  of  February,  1778,  and  by  a  formal  corDmistuo 
which  waif  instituted  immediately  afier  the  conclusion  of  iheir  reTulutioa 
ary  simgKlo,  for  the  purpose  of  negoiiatin){  treaii 
every  European  power.  The  lirsl  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  E 
aia,  which  was  negotiated  by  thai  commission,  affords  a  signal  illnsttutH 
of  those  principlen.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  ISlS.ailq 
ed  immediately  afler  the  return  of  a  genenil  peace,  wss  a  new  ovennra  M 
foreign  uationa  to  establish  our  commercial  relations  wilfa  thorn  on  the  haj 
of  free  and  equal  reciprocity.  That  principle  bus  pRrvadod  all  the  acts  flj 
Congress  and  all  the  negotiaiiona  of  thv  executive  on  the  subject  siiic«. 

A  convention  for  the  settlement  of  important  questions  in  relation  id  l] 
northwest  coast  of  this  continent  and  its  adjoining  seas,  wu  caDcIu<I«<i 
and  signed  at  St.  Fetersburgh,  on  the  5ih  day  of  April  last,  by  the  miiilaier 
plenipoiGQtiary  of  the  United  States  and  plenipoieniiancs  of  the  imperial 
government  of  Russia.  It  will  immediately  be  laid  before  the  senate,  for 
the  exercise  of  the  cousIilulioNal  authority  of  that  body  with  reference  to 
its  ratification,  ll  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  this  iiego- 
tiation  wns  invited  and  cunducted  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  has  been 
very  satisfactory. 

The  great  and  extraordinarj'  changes  which  have  happened  in  tbo  gor- 
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ing.  Wkh  the  republic  of  Colombia,  a  treaty  of  commerce  has  been 
formed,  of  which  a  copy  is  received,  and  the  original  daily  expected.  A 
negotiation  for  a  like  treaty  would  have  been  commenced  with  Buenos 
Ayres,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  indisposition,  and  lamented  de- 
cease, of  Mr.  Rodney,  our  minister  there,  and  to  whose  memory  the  most 
respectful  attention  has  been  shown  by  th^  govemme'nt  of  that  republic. 
An  advantageous  alteration  in  our  treaty  with  Tunis  has  been  obtained  by 
our  consular  agent  residing  there,  the  official  documents  of  which,  when 
received,  will  be  laid  before  the  senate. 

The  attention  of  this  government  has  been  drawn  with  great  solicitude 
to  other  subjects,  and  particularly  to  that  relating  to  a  state  of  maritime 
war,  involving  the  relative  rights  of  neutral  and  belligerent  in  such  wars. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  experienced,  and  of  the  losses  which 
we  have  sustained,  since  the  establishment  of  our  independence,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  unsettled  state  of  those  rights,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
belligerent  claim  has  been  carried  against  the  neutral  party.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  look  back  on  the  occurrences  of  the  late  wars  in  Europe,  and  to  be- 
hold the  disregard  which  was  paid  to  our  rights  as  a  neutral  power,  and  the 
waste  which  was  made  of  our  commerce  by  the  parties  to  those  wars,  by 
various  acts  of  their  respective  governments,  and  under  the  pretext  by  each 
that  the  other  had  set  the  example,  without  great  mortification,  and  a  fixed 
purpose  never  to  submit  to  the  like  in  future.  An  attempt  to  remove  those 
causes  of  possible  variance  by  friendly  negotiation,  and  on  just  principles 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  parties,  could,  it  was  presumed,  be  viewed 
by  none,  other  than  as  a  proof  of  an  earnest  desire  to  preserve  those  re- 
lations with  every  power.  In  the  late  war  between  France  and  Spain,  a 
crisis  occurred  in  which  it  seemed  probable  that  all  the  controvertible  prin- 
ciples involved  in  such  wars  might  be  brought  into  discussion  and  set- 
tled to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Propositions  having  this  object  in 
view  have  been  made  to  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  of  other  powers,  which  have  been  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by 
all ;  but  as  yet  no  treaty  has  been  formed  with  either  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  policy  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  persevered  in,  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  successful. 

It  will  always  be  recollected  that,  with  one  of  the  parties  to  those  wars, 
and  from  whom  we  received  those  injuries,  we  sought  redress  by  war. 
From  the  other,  by  whose  then  reigning  government  our  vessels  were 
seized  in  port  as  well  as  at  sea,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated,  indemnity  has 
been  expected,  but  has  not  yet  been  rendered.  It  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  latter  that  our  vessels  were  likewise  seized  by  the  governments  of  Spain, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Naples,  and  from  whom  indemnity  has 
been  claimed  and  is  still  expected,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  by  whom  it 
has  been  rendered.  With  both  parties  we  had  abundant  cause  of  war,  but 
we  had  no  alternative  but  to  resist  that  which  was  most  powerful  at  sea, 
and  pressed  us  nearest  at  home.  With  this,  all  differences  were  settled 
by  a  treaty,  founded  on  conditions  fair  and  honorable  to  both,  which  has 
been  so  far  executed  with  perfect  good  faith.  It  has  been  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  other  would,  of  its  own  accord,  and  from  a  sentiment  of  justice 
and  conciliation,  make  to  our  citizens  the  indemnity  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  and  thereby  remove  from  our  relations  any  just  cause  of  discontent 
on  our  side. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  in  the  treasury,  during  the  current 
exclusive  of  loans,  will  exceed  eighteen  millions  five  hundred  thoi 
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doIlHra ;  which,  with  the  sum  remaiiuiijg  in  the  ireasnT^  *t  ibfl  «nd  of  tlui 
last  year,  amoundng  to  nine  millions  four  hundred  and  atxir-llma  tboDMod 
nine  huadted  and  iwenty-lwa  dallfm  righly>nnn  CFnta,  will,  ahrr  diaelMf- 
^Dg  the  currunl  disbnraemenia  of  the  y»ar,  thr  inU^riuK  on  ih>^  publir  dobi, 
tod  upward  of  tleven  milliona  six  hundred  and  ihirly-lhrirR  tliuunnnil  sud 
eleven  dollars  Bfiy-twu  cents  of  the  principal,  Ivave  a  balance  uf  more  ihin 
three  millions  dullurs  in  the  treasury  au  the  Int  day  of  January  next. 

A  larger  amount  of  the  debt  coniraclBd  dnriTi);  the  late  wot,  buBring  an 
interest  of  six  per  <^ent.  becoming  redeemable  in  the  cuunw  iif  the  ensuing 
year,  ihan  cmld  be  discharged  by  the  urdinaiy  reveauc.  thu  act  uf  iIip  SfHIi 
of  May  authorized  a  loan  of  live  milliunn  of  ilollurs,  at  fuur  and  a  hnirpci 
cent,,  la  meet  tho  same.  By  this  arraii^ineM  au  annual  »aving  will  accrue 
10  the  public  of  aeveniy-fi»e  thousand  dollars, 

Under  the  act  of  the  21tli  of  May  laat,  a  loan  of  liirt>  tiiillions  of  ilnllan 
was  authoriaed,  in  order  to  meet  the  awards  under  the  Flonda  treaty. 
which  was  negotiated  ai  par  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  Suttva,  at  foor 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  limit  of  intereal  fixed  by  thi)  act.  By  itiia  |ito- 
rision  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  who  bad  suvlained  m  great  h  loss  hjr 
spoliations,  and  from  whom  indemnity  had  been  so  long  withheld,  wnt« 
promptly  paid.  ¥m  these  advances  the  public  will  ho  punply  repaid,  at  iw 
distant  day,  by  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  Florida.  Uf  the  gre&l  adrjuitag« 
roBuliing  from  the  anjuisitioD  of  the  lenitory  in  other  rcspecla,  utu  high  an 
estimate  can  not  be  formed. 

It  is  eatimaied  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury,  during  the  j-iiar  IS35, 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  disburse  men  Is  of  the  year,  including  ibu  sum 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars  which  is  annually  appropriated  by  the  acrt  voU' 
stituting  the  sinking  fund,  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  inurcst  uf 
the  public  debt. 

Tlic  whole  amouni  of  ihe  public  debt,  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  aiay  W  ^ 
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to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  four  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  large  sums  which  have  been  applied  to  these  objects,  it 
has  been  reduced,  since  that  period,  thirty-seven  millions  four  hundred  ai:^ 
forty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  seventy-eight 
cents.  The  last  portion  of  the  public  debt  will  be  redeemable  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1835  ;  and  while  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  the 
resources  of  the  government  will  be  continually  adequate  to  such  portion 
of  it  as  may  become  due  in  the  interval,  it  is  recommended  to  Congress 
to  seize  every  opportunity  which  may  present  itself  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  on  every  part  thereof.  The  high  state  of  the  public  credit,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  money,  are  at  this  time  very  favorable  to  such  a  result. 
It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  our  fellow-citizens  to  witness  this  flourishing 
state  of  the  public  finances,  when  it  is  recollected  that  no  burden  whatever 
has  been  imposed  upon  them. 

The  military  establishment,  in  all  its  branches,  in  the  performance  of 
the  various  duties  assigned  to  each,  justifies  the  favorable  view  which  was 
presented  of  the  efliciency  of  its  organization  at  the  last  session.  All  the 
appropriations  have  been  regularly  applied  to  the  object  intended  by  Con- 
gress, and  so  far  as  the  disbursements  have  been  made,  the  accounts  have 
been  rendered  and  settled  without  loss  to  the  public.  The  condition  of 
the  army  itself,  as  relates  to  the  officers  and  men,  in  science  and  disci- 
pline, is  highly  respectable.  The  military  academy,  on  which  the  army 
essentially  rests,  and  to  which  it  is  much  indebted  for  this  state  of  im- 
provement, has  attained,  in  comparison  with  any  other  institution  of  a  like 
kind,  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Experience,  however,  has  shown,  that 
the  dispersed  condition  of  the  corps  of  artillery  is  unfavorable  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  that  important  branch  of  the  military  establishment.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  eleven  companies  have  been  assembled  at  the  fortifi- 
cations erected  at  Old  Point  Comfort  as  a  school  for  artillery  instruction, 
with  intention,  as  they  shall  be  perfected  in  the  various  duties  of  that  ser- 
vice, to  order  them  to  other  posts,  and  to  supply  their  places  with  other 
companies,  for  instruction  in  like  manner.  In  this  mode  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  duties  of  this  arm  will  be  extended  throughout 
the  whole  corps  of  artillery.  But  to  carry  this  object  fully  into  efl'ect 
will  require  the  aid  of  Congress,  to  obtain  which  the  subject  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  your  consideration. 

Of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions for  the  permanent  defence  of  our  maritime  frontier,  according  to  the 
plan  decided  on,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  existing  appropriations,  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  war,  which  is  herewith  communicated,  will  give  a  detail- 
ed account.  Their  final  completion  can  not  fail  to  give  great  additional 
security  to  that  frontier,  and  to  diminish  proportionably  the  expense  of  de- 
fending it  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  provisions  in  the  several  acts  of  Congress  of  the  last  session,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  of  the 
harbor  of  Presque  isle  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  repair  of  the  Plymouth 
beach,  are  in  a  course  of  regular  execution ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  appropriation  in  each  instance  will  be  adequate  to  the  object.  To 
carry  these  improvements  fully  into  efiect,  the  superintendence  of  them 
has  been  assigned  to  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers. 

Under  the  act  of  the  30th  April  last,  authorizing  the  president  to  cause 
a  survey  to  be  made,  with  the  necessary  plans  and  estimates  of  such 
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tonds  and  canals  as  lie  inighi  doeiii  of  uationiO  impoTiancA  in  b  ( 
ciiU  or  military  point  of  view,  ot  fur  iliu  iransponaiion  at  iho  null,  a  bcwnl 
hsa  been  insiiluted,  coiiHiAttiig  itf  two  disUDguUilied  officers  of  tbo  cof 
engiaeen,  and  a  diHiioguUhed  civil  ongineer,  with  ssMMUtnts,  who 
been  actively  employed  in  carrying  inio  cITacl  the  objcclH  of  lti«!  art. 
They  have  carefully  oxaiuioed  the  route  between  the  I'ntomnc  and  iba 
Ohio  rivers  ;  between  the  latter  and  Luke  Erie  ;  bciw«!D  the  Allngnny  and 
the  Suoquehaniiah  ;  and  the  routes  hplwrcn  the  Delswitrn  nnd  the.  liaritnn, 
Bariiatable  and  Buzzard's  bay,  and  bniwoen  Boslfln  harbor  luid  Narmgnn- 
Bet  bay.  Such  portions  of  the  corpa  of  topographical  engincera  »»  cunJd 
be  spared  froin  the  survey  of  the  cousl,  hiis  brm  t-Riplnynl  in  ■nrveving 
the  very  important  route  between  the  I'oloriuu:  and  thi-  Ohio.  Cunsinrn- 
hie  prugreas  has  been  made  in  it,  but  tlie  stirvey  can  not  be  complt^ud 
until  the  next  auajioii.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  from  tliu  vti^w  alicJuly  ItkoBa- 
that  there  is  good  cauae  to  believe  ih^il  thia  great  national  object  may  b 
fully  accomplished. 

It  is  CO nleni plated  to  commence  early  in  the  next  seaiton  the  rseentioi 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  act,  that  which  relates  to  roiulii,  and  i 
survey  of  a  route  from  this  city,  through  the  southern  tttates,  to  New  C 
leans,  the  importance  of  which  can  nut  be  too  highly  estinukted.  Alt  t_ 
officera  of  both  the  corps  of  engineeiB,  who  could  be  spari'd  frnm  atbn 
services,  have  been  employed  in  exploring  and  surveying  the  routes  ft^ 
canals.  To  digest  a  plan  for  both  tibjectn  for  the  great  purpoueii  >i|tfciii«lj| 
will  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  pari  of  our  Union,  and  uf  t)wi 
relation  of  each  part  to  the  others,  and  of  all  to  the  seat  of  the  gonervl  gov* 
emment.  For  such  a  digest,  it  will  bo  necessary  that  the  inform^on  be 
full,  minute,  and  precise.  With  a  view  to  these  imporiaitl  ohjecta,  I  sub- 
mil  to  ihe  consideration  of  CongreKs  ibc  propriety  of  eidarging  both  lh« 
corps  of  engineers,  ilic  mihiary,  and  tojiographioul.     It  need  scarcvly  ha^ 
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but  measures  have  been  taken,  and  all  the  preparations  will  be  completed, 
to  accomplish  it  at  an  early  period  next  season. 

Believing  that  the  hostility  of  the  tribes,  particularly  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  lakes,  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  wars  which  are 
carried  on  between  the  tribes  residing  in  that  quarter,  measures  have  been 
taken  to  bring  about  a  general  peace  among  them,  which,  if  successful,  will 
not  only  tend  to  the  security  of  our  citizens,  but  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Indians  themselves. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tribes  referred  to,  our  relations  with  all  the 
others  are  on  the  most  friendly  footing,  and  it  affords  me  great  satisfaction 
to  add,  that  they  are  making  steady  advances  in  civilization  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  already  made  great 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  This  desirable  result  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  humane  and  persevering  policy  of  the  government,  and  par- 
ticularly by  means  of  the  appropriation  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians. 
There  have  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  thirty- two 
schools,  containing  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  scholars  who  are  well  in- 
structed in  several  branches  of  literature,  and  likewise  in  agriculture  and 
the  ordinary  arts  of  life. 

Under  the  appropriation  to  authorize  treaties  with  the  Creek  and  Qua- 
paw  Indians,  commissioners  have  been  appointed  and  negotiations  are  now 
pending,  but  the  result  is  not  yet  known. 

For  more  full  information  respecting  the  principle  which  has  been 
adopted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  surveys, 
with  plans  and  estimates  for  canals  and  roads,  and  on  every  other  branch 
of  duly  incident  to  the  department  of  war,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the 
secretary. 

The  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  maintained  in  the  extent 
which  was  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  last 
year,  and  has  afforded  to  our  commerce  the  necessary  protection  in  that 
sea.  Apprehending,  however,  that  the  unfriendly  relations  which  have 
existed  between  Algiers  and  some  of  the  powers  of  Europe  might  be  ex- 
tended to  us,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  augment  the  force  there; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  "  North  Carolina,"  a  ship-of-the-line,  has  been 
prepared  and  will  sail  in  a  few  days  to  join  it. 

The  force  employed  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  neighboring  seas, 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  has  likewise  been  preserved  essentially  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  during  the  last  year.  A  persevering  effort  has  been 
made  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  and  much  protection  has 
thereby  been  afforded  to  our  commerce  ;  but  still  the  practice  is  far  from 
being  suppressed.  From  every  view  which  has  been  taken  on  the  subject, 
it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  necessary  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish 
our  force  in  that  quarter.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  piracies  now 
complained  of  are  committed  by  bands  of  robbers  who  inhabit  the  land, 
and  wlio,  by  preserving  good  intelligence  with  the  towns,  and  seizing  favor- 
able opportunities,  rush  forth  and  fall  on  unprotected  merchant  vessels,  of 
which  they  make  an  easy  prey.  The  pillage  thus  taken  they  carry  to 
their  lurking  places,  and  dispose  of  afterward  at  prices  tending  to  seduce 
the  neighboring  population.  This  combination  is  understood  to  be  of 
great  extent,  and  is  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because  the  crime  of 
piracy  is  often  attended  with  the  murder  of  the  crews,  these  robbers  know- 
ing, if  any  survived,  their  lurking  places  would  be  exposed  and  they  be 
caught  and  punished.     That  this  atrocious  practice  should  be  carried  to 


wim  orders  to  return  tluMice  by  the  usual  tn 
seize  iiny  of  our  vessels  which  may  be  enga^ 
been  fouiul,  and  it  is  believed  that  none  ar 
known,  however,  that  the  trade  exists  under 

The  health  of  our  squadron,  while  atThorr 
better  during  the  present  than  it  was  the  last  i 
have  been  made,  and  others  are  contemplatet 
will  have  a  veir  salutary  effect. 

On  the  Pacific  our  commerce  has  much  in* 
well  as  on  that  sea,  the  United  States  liave  mi 
require  attention  and  protection.  It  is  thoug 
which  suggested  the  expediency  of  placing  a 
with  augrmented  force  for  maintaining  it  there 

For  detailed  information  respecting  the  sta 
each  sea,  the  improvement  necessary  to  be  ma 
tion  of  the  naval  establishment  generally,  and  < 
eniment,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  seci 
herewith  communicated. 

The  revenue  of  the  postoffice  department 
augmentation  in  the  present  year.  The  currc 
expenditures,  although  the  transportation  of  tl 
been  much  increased.  A  report  of  the  postma 
mitted,  will  furnish  in  detail  the  necessary  infor 
istration  and  present  state  of  this  department. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  Congress 
tion  was  given  to  General  Lafayette  to  visit 
assurance  that  a  ship-of-war  should  attend  at  i 
might  designate,  to  receive  and  convey  him  ac 
it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  sail.  He  de 
ship  from  motives  of  delicacy,  but  assured  me  tl 
would  certainly  visit  our  Union  in  the  course  c 
gust  last  he  arrived  at  New  York,  whero  he  wi 
of  affection  and  gratitude  to  which  his  very  imp 
vices  and  sacrifices  in  our  revolutionary  stn 
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believed,  was  never  witnessed,  because  none  could  be  founded  on  purer 
principles — none  proceed  from  higher  or  more  disinterested  motives.  That 
the  feelings  of  those  who  had  fought  and  bled  with  him  in  a  common  cause 
should  have  been  much  excited,  was  natural.  There  are,  however,  circum- 
stances attending  these  interviews  which  pervaded  the  whole  community, 
and  touched  the  breasts  of  every  age,  even  the  youngest  among  us.  There 
was  not  an  individual  present  who  had  not  some  relative  who  had  not 
partaken  in  those  scenes,  nor  an  infant  who  had  not  heard  the  relation  of 
them.  But  the  circumstance  which  was  most  sensibly  felt,  and  which  his 
presence  brought  forcibly  to  the  recollection  of  all,  was  the  great  cause 
in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  the  blessings  which  we  have  derived  from 
our  success  in  it.  The  struggle  was  for  independence,  and  liberty  public 
and  personal,  and  in  this  we  succeeded.  The  meeting  with  one  who  had 
borne  so  distinguished  a  part  in  that  great  struggle,  and  from  such  lofty  and 
disinterested  motives,  could  not  fail  to  affect  profoundly  every  individual, 
and  of  every  age.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  all  take  a  deep  interest  in 
his  future  welfare  as  we  do.  His  high  claims  on  our  Union  are  felt,  and 
the  sentiment  universal,  that  they  should  be  met  in  a  generous  spirit.  Un- 
der these  impressions,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  subject,  with  a  view 
that,  regarding  his  very  important  services,  losses,  and  sacrifices,  a  provis- 
ion may  be  made  and  tendered  to  him  which  shall  correspond  with  the 
sentiments,  and  be  worthy  the  character,  of  the  American  people. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  civilized  world,  in  which 
the  Ignited  States  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
how  large  a  portion  of  it  is  blessed  with  peace.  The  only  wars  which 
now  exist  within  that  limit  are  those  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  in 
Europe,  and  between  Spain  and  the  new  governments,  our  neighbors,  in 
this  hemisphere.  In  both  these  wars,  the  cause  of  independence,  of  lib- 
erty, and  humanity,  continues  to  prevail.  The  success  of  Greece,  when 
the  relative  population  of  the  contending  parties  is  considered,  commands 
our  admiration  and  applause,  and  that  it  has  had  a  similar  effect  with  the 
neighboring  powers  is  obvious.  The  feeling  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
is  excited  in  a  high  degree  in  their  favor.  May  we  not  hope  that  these 
sentiments,  winning  on  the  hearts  of  their  respective  governments,  may 
lead  to  a  more  decisive  result ;  that  they  may  produce  an  accord  among 
them,  to  replace  Greece  on  the  ground  which  she  formerly  held,  and  to 
which  her  heroic  exertions,  at  this  day,  so  eminently  entitle  her  ? 

With  respect  to  the  contest  to  which  our  neighbors  are  a  party,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Spain,  as  a  power,  is  scarcely  felt  in  it.  These  new  states  had 
completely  achieved  their  independence  before  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States,  and  they  have  since  maintained  it  with  little  foreign 
pressure.  The  disturbances  which  have  appeared  in  certain  portions  of 
that  vast  territory  have  proceeded  from  internal  causes,  which  had  their 
origin  in  their  former  governments  and  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  re- 
moved. It  is  manifest  that  these  causes  are  daily  losing  their  effect,  and 
that  these  new  states  are  settling  down  under  governments,  elective  and 
representative  in  every  branch,  similar  to  our  own.  In  this  course  we  ar- 
dently wish  them  to  persevere,  under  a  firm  conviction  that  it  will  promote 
their  happiness.  In  this,  their  career,  however,  we  have  not  interfered, 
believing  that  every  people  have  a  right  to  institute  for  themselves  the  gov- 
ernment which,  in  their  judgment,  may  suit  them  best.  Our  example  is 
before  them,  of  the  good  effect  of  which,  being  our  neighbors,  they  are 
competent  judges,  and  to  their  judgment  we  leave  it,  in  the  expectation 


»)/)Miv  aiMc  lu  ail.  nut  m  regard  to  our  iieijt 
It  is  impossible  for  the  European  governme 
cerns,  especially  in  those  alUided  to,  which 
indeed,  the  motive  which  might  induce  su 
state  of  the  war  between  the  parties,  if  a  wi 
pear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  us.  It  is  g 
the  powers  with  whom  we  enjoy  a  very 
whom  these  views  have  been  communicated 
in  them. 

The  augmentation  of  our  population,  with 
and  increased  number  of  states,  have  produc 
of  our  S3r8tem  which  merit  the  attention  of 
rangements,  and  particularly  of  the  judicial 
with  a  view  to  the  original  thirteen  states  o 
Slates  have  acquired  a  vast  extent  of  territi 
been  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  territories 
others,  which  will  likewiM  be  admitted  at  n 
tion  of  the  supreme  cooit,  which  aaaigns  to  t 
duties  which  belong  to  the  inferior,  requiring 
space,  under  any  distribution  of  the  states  th 
impracticable  in  the  ezoeution,  must  render  i 
charge  the  duties  of  eHfaer  branch  with  advan 
ties  of  the  supreme  court  would  be  of  great 
were  confined  to  the  ordinary  limits  of  other 
sidered  that  this  court  decides,  and  in  the  last 
tions  which  arise  under  our  constitution,  it 
United  States  individually,  between  the  statei 
between  the  latter  and  foreign  powers,  too  hi| 
tance  can  not  be  formed.     The  great  interei 
quire  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  s 
other  duty  than  those  which  are  incident  to  tl 
zation  of  the  inferior  courts  would  of  course  I 
It  is  presumed  that  such  a  one  might  be  fom 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  wit 
tion  of  exnenap 
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humanity,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  safety,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  degrees. 
The  process  must  commence  with  the  infant  state,  through  whom  some 
effect  may  be  wrought  on  the  parental.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious 
character  present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  re- 
sult, on  the  territory  on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from  it 
by  force,  even  with  a  view  to  their  own  security  and  happiness,  would  be 
revolting  to  humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable.  Between  the  limits  of  our 
present  states  and  territories  and  the  Rocky  mountains  and  Mexico,  there 
is  a  vast  territory  to  which  they  might  be  invited,  with  inducements  which 
might  be  successful.  It  is  thought  that  if  that  territory  should  be  divided 
into  districts,  by  previous  agreement  with  the  tribes  now  residing  there, 
and  civil  governments  be  established  in  each,  with  schools  for  every 
branch  of  instruction  in  literature  and  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  that  all 
the  tribes  now  within  our  limits  might  gradually  be  drawn  there.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  expense,  and 
that  not  inconsiderable  ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  any  other  can  be 
devised  which  would  be  less  liable  to  that  objection,  or  more  likely  to 
succeed. 

In  looking  to  the  interests  which  the  United  States  have  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  this  continent,  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing a  military  post  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  or  at  some  other 
point  in  that  quarter,  within  our  acknowledged  limits,  is  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  Our  commerce  and  fisheries  on  that  sea,  and 
along  the  coast,  have  much  increased,  and  are  increasing.  It  is  thought 
that  a  military  post,  to  which  our  ships-of-war  might  resort,  would  afford 
protection  to  every  interest,  and  have  a  tendency  to  conciliate  the  tribes  to 
the  northwest,  with  whom  our  trade  is  extensive.  It  is  thought,  also,  that 
by  the  establishment  of  such  a  post,  the  interconrse  between  our  western 
states  and  territories  and  the  Pacific,  and  our  trade  with  the  tribes  residing 
in  the  interior,  on  each  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  would  be  essentially 
promoted.  To  carry  this  object  into  effect,  the  appropriation  of  an  ade- 
quate sum  to  authorize  the  employment  of  a  frigate,  with  an  officer  of  the 
corps  of  engineers,  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  the  coast 
contiguous  thereto,  to  enable  the  executive  to  make  such  establishment  at 
the  most  suitable  point,  is  recommended  to  Congress. 

It  is  thought  that  attention  is  also  due  to  the  improvement  of  this  city. 
The  communication  between  the  public  buildings,  and  in  various  other 
parts,  and  the  grounds  around  those  buildings,  require  it.  It  is  presumed, 
also,  that  the  completion  of  the  canal  from  the  Tiber  to  the  eastern  branch 
would  have  a  very  salutary  effect.  Great  exertions  have  been  made,  and 
expenses  incurred,  by  the  citizens,  in  improvements  of  various  kinds  ;  but 
those  which  are  suggested  belong  exclusively  to  the  government,  or  are 
of  a  nature  to  require  expenditures  beyond  their  resources.  The  public 
lots  which  are  still  for  sale,  would,  it  is  not  doubted,  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  these  purposes. 

From  the  view  above  presented,  it  is  manifest  that  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous  and  happy.  There  is  no 
object  which,  as  a  people,  we  can  desire,  which  we  do  not  possess  or  which 
is  not  within  our  reach.  Blessed  with  governments  the  happiest  which 
the  world  ever  knew,  with  no  distinct  orders  in  socie^  or  divided  interests 
in  any  portion  of  the  vast  territory  over  which  their  dominion  extends,  we 
have  every  motive  to  cling  together  which  can  animate  a  virtuous  and  en- 
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crs,  and  particularly  to  our  southern  neigh 
form,  with  respect  to  all,  to  which  we  mus 
danger  we  should  pay  the  most  vigilant  am 
the  cause  where  it  may  be  practicable,  anc 
inevitable. 

Against  foreipi  danger,  the  policy  of  th 
ready  settled.    The  events  of  the  late  wi 
maritime  frontier  impregnable  by  a  well-d 
and  to  give  efficient  protection  to  our  conn 
to  a  certain  extent,  which  has  been  steadi 
cumbent  upon  ns  to  complete  as  soon  as  < 
the  event  of  war,  it  is  on  the  maritime  front 
It  is  in  that  quarter,  therefore,  that  we  shoii 
tack.    It  is  there  that  our  whole  force  wi 
vent  the  destruction  of  our  towns,  and  the 
interior.    To  give  full  effect  to  this  polic 
indispensable.    Access  to  those  works,  by 
tion,  should  be  made  easy,  and  in  every  dlin 
between  every  part  of  our  Union,  should  bi 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  may  coi 
the  great  principles  of  our  constitution.     Wi 
these  great  principles  point  out  with  equal  i 
sued.     Resting  on  the  people,  as  our  goven 
with  well-defined  powers,  it  is  of  the  highesE 
ally  keep  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  1 
duty,  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  moi 
■wnious,  and  in  case  of  any  disagreement,  s 
appeal  be  made  to  the  people  ;  and  their  v< 
obeyed.     But  governments  being  instituted  I 
not  fail  to  prosper  while  those  who  made  du 
duct  of  their  representatives  and  control  tbei 
of  those  great  objects,  let  a  generous  ^irit 
ings  be  indulged;  and  let  every  part  rocol 
spirit  and  improvinir  the  conditinn  nf  ti»«  ^i 
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witnessed  the  great  difficulties  to  which  our  Union  has  been  exposed,  and 
admired  the  virtue  and  courage  with  which  they  were  surmounted.  From 
the  present  prosperous  and  happy  state  I  derive  a  gratification  which  I  can 
not  express.  That  these  blessings  may  be  preserved  and  perpetuated, 
will  be  the  object  of  my  fervent  and  unceasing  prayers  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe'. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  13,  1818. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  HAVE  the  satisfaction  to  inform  Congress,  that  the  establishment  at 
Amelia  island  has  been  suppressed,  and  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  papers  which  explain  this  transaction,  I  now  lay  before  Congress. 

By  the  suppression  of  this  establishment,  and  that  of  Galvestown,  which 
will  soon  follow,  if  it  has  not  already  ceased  to  exist,  there  is  good  cause 
to  believe  that  the  consummation  of  a  project  fraught  with  much  injury  to 
the  United  States  has  been  prevented. 

When  we  consider  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  being  adventurers  from 
different  countries,  with  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  the  territory  on  which  the  establishments  were  made — 
one  on  a  portion  of  that  claimed  by  the  United  States,  westward  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  other  on  a  part  of  £ast  Florida,  a  province  in  negotiation 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain — the  claim  of  their  leader,  as  an- 
nounced by  his  proclamation  on  taking  possession  of  Amelia  island,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  both  the  Floridas,  without  excepting  that  part  of  West 
Florida  which  is  incorporated  with  the  state  of  Louisiana ;  their  conduct 
while  in  the  possession  of  the  island,  making  it  instrumental  to  every  spe- 
cies of  contraband,  and  in  regard  to  slaves,  of  the  most  odious  and  danger- 
ous character ;  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that,  if  the  enterprise  had  suc- 
ceeded on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  formed,  much  annoyance  and  injury 
would  have  resulted  from  it  to  the  United  States. 

Other  circumstances  were  thought  to  be  no  less  deserving  of  attention. 
The  institution  of  a  government  by  foreign  adventurers  in  the  island,  dia* 
tinct  from  the  colonial  governments  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Venezuela,  or  Mex- 
ico, pretending  to  sovereignty,  and  exercising  its  highest  offices,  particu- 
larly in  granting  commissions  to  privateers,  were  acts  which  could  not  fail 
to  draw  after  them  the  most  serious  consequences.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
executive,  either  to  extend  to  this  establishment  all  the  advantages  of  that 
neutrality  which  the  United  States  had  proclaimed,  and  have  observed  in 
favur  of  the  colonies  of  Spain,  who,  by  the  strengUi  of  their  own  popula- 
tion and  resources,  had  declared  their  independence,  and  were  aflTording 
strong  proof  of  their  ability  to  maintain  it,  or  of  making  the  discrimination 
which  circumstances  require. 

Had  the  first  course  been  pursued,  we  should  not  only  have  sanctioned 
all  the  unlawful  claims  and  practices  of  this  pretended  government  in  re- 
gard to  the  United  States,  but  countenanced  a  system  of  privateering  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  the  ill  effects  of  which  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  been  deeply  and  very  extensively  felt. 
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ac  udvciiturers,  timely  precautions  ^ 
a  force  near  the  St.  Mary's,  to  prevent 
would  have  been  more  sensibly  felt. 

To  such  establishments,  made  so  neai 
tion  of  deriving  aid  from  them,  it  is  parti 
little  encouragement  was  given.     The  es 
by  our  fellow-citizens,  that  their  sympa 
proper  purposes,  but  that  a  love  of  count 
pies,  and  a  respect  for  the  laws,  are  p 
pledge,  that  all  the  very  flattering  anticipt 
the  success  of  our  institutions  will  be  reai 
that  if  our  relations  with  forei^  power 
done  by  the  constituted  authorities,  who 
bility,  are  competent  to  the  purpose ;  and 
that  our  fellow-citizens  will  respect  the  e: 
herence  to  the  laws  which  secure  them. 

Believing  that  this  enterprise,  though  \ 
whom  may  have  held  commissions  from  i 
thorized  by,  and  unknown  to,  the  colonial 
entertained,  that  it  will  be  disclaimed  by  th 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  their 
jury  of  the  United  States. 

For  these  injuries,  especially  those  proce 
would  be  responsible,  if  it  was  not  manif< 
the  latter  instance  through  her  territory,  sh 
them.  Her  territory,  however,  ought  not  U 
her  inability  to  defend  it,  to  purposes  so  : 
To  a  coimtry  over  which  she  fails  to  mai 
she  permits  to  be  converted  to  the  annojrai 
diction  for  the  time  necessarily  ceases  to 
will  nevertheless  be  respected,  so  far  as  it 
the  esQcutial  interests  and  safety  of  the  UnJ 
adventurers  from  these  posts,  it  was  not  i 
from  Spain,  or  to  injure  in  any  decree  th 

will  bfl  rnlr*»«   •^-* 
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SPECIAL   MESSAGE. 
December  17,  1819. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

Some  doubt  being  entertained  respecting  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  act  of  the  last  session,  entitled,  **  An  act  in  addition  to  the  acts  pro- 
hibiting the  slave-trade,"  as  to  the  duties  of  the  agents  to  be  appointed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  the  interpretation  which  has 
been  given  of  the  act,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  carry  it  into  effect,  that 
Congress  may,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable,  amend  the  same,  before 
further  proceedings  are  had  under  it. 

The  obligation  to  instruct  the  commanders  of  all  our  armed  vessels  to 
seize  and  bring  into  port  all  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  where- 
soever found,  having  on  board  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  in 
violation  of  former  acts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  being  im- 
perative, was  executed  without  delay.  No  seizures  have  yet  been  made  ; 
but,  as  they  were  contemplated  by  the  law,  and  might  be  presumed,  it 
seemed  proper  to  make  the  necessary  regulations  applicable  to  such  sei- 
zures for  carrying  the  several  provisions  of  the  act  into  effect. 

It  is  enjoined  on  the  executive  to  cause  all  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  per- 
sons of  color,  who  may  be  taken  under  the  act,  to  be  removed  to  Africa. 
It  is  the  obvious  import  of  the  law,  that  none  of  the  persons  thus  taken 
should  remain  within  the  United  States ;  and  no  place  other  than  the  coast 
of  Africa  being  designated,  their  removal  or  delivery,  whether  carried  from 
the  United  States,  or  landed  immediately  from  the  vessels  in  which  they 
were  taken,  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  coast.  No  settlement  or 
station  being  specified,  the  whole  coast  was  thought  to  be  left  open  for  the 
selection  of  a  proper  place,  at  which  the  persons  thus  taken  should  be  de- 
livered. The  executive  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  agents,  re- 
siding there,  to  receive  such  persons  ;  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
are  appropriated  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  law. 

On  due  consideration  of  the  several  sections  of  the  act,  and  of  its  hu- 
mane policy,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  Congress,  that  all  the 
persons  above  described,  who  might  be  taken  under  it,  and  landed  in  Afri- 
ca, should  be  aided  in  their  return  to  their  former  homes,  or  in  their  estab- 
lishment at  or  near  the  place  where  landed.  Some  shelter  and  food  would 
be  necessary  for  them  there,  as  soon  as  landed,  let  their  subsequent  dispo- 
sition be  what  it  might.  Should  they  be  landed  without  such  provision 
having  been  previously  made,  they  might  perish. 

It  was  supposed,  by  the  authority  given  to  the  executive  to  appoint 
agents  residing  on  the  coast,  that  they  should  provide  such  shelter  and 
food,  and  perform  the  other  beneficent  and  charitable  offices  contemplated  by 
the  act.  The  coast  of  Africa  having  been  little  explored,  and  no  persons 
residing  there,  who  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications  to  entitle  them 
to  the  trust,  being  known  to  the  executive,  to  none  such  could  it  be  com- 
mitted. It  was  believed  that  citizens  only,  who  would  go  hence,  well  in- 
structed in  the  views  of  the  government,  and  zealous  to  give  them  efifect, 
would  be  competent  to  these  duties,  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  law  to  preclude  their  appointment.  It  was  obvious,  that  the  longer 
these  persons  should  be  detained  in  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  the 
marshals,  the  greater  would  be  the  expense,  and  that  for  the  same  term 
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auowed — lilteen  hundred  dollars  to  t 
the  other. 

All  our  public  agents  on  the  coast 
•errices,  and  it  was  understood  that  i 
requisite  qualifications,  would  accept  tl 
confined  to  parts  the  least  frequented 
cooipeiisfttioD.  Such  allowance,  there 
tkrfzecution  of  the  act  It  is  intendi 
sum  appropriated  to  the  order  of  the  pi 
•j"   '•  ^  above  stated,  amounting  in  the  whole, 

r''  I  for  one  year,  to  nther  less  than  one  t) 

instructions  will  be  giyen  to  these  ager 
duties,  in  regard  to  ue  persons  thus  de 
of  the  money  to  the  principal  agent,  m 
They  will  also  »▼•  power  to  select  dn 
of  Africa,  at  which  all  persons  who  ma 
ddirered  to  them,  with  an  express  iniun 
oa  the  principle  of  colonization,  or  otOM 
benevolent  offices  above  recited,  by  th 
existing  government  under  which  they  n 
will  be  given  to  the  commander  of  the  p 
to  eruise  along  the  coast,  to  give  the  mo 
ckJKt  of  the  act 
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To  the  Senate  anth  House  of  RepresentaH 

Undvr  the  appropriation  made  by  th 
April,  1820,  for  holding  treaties  with  th( 
Indians,  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  In 
of  Georgia,  pursuant  to  the  fourth  condil 
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state,  and  to  obtain  an  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of  that  state  for  property 
of  considerable  value,  which  has  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  I  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  that  a  fur- 
ther sum,  which,  in  addition  to  the  balance  of  the  former  appropriation, 
will  be  adequate  to  the  expenses  attending  a  treaty  with  them,  may  be  ap- 
propriated, should  Congress  deem  it  expedient. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  8,  1822. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

In  transmitting  to  the  house  of  representatives  the  documents  called  for 
by  the  resolution  of  that  house  of  the  30th  of  January,  I  considier  it  my 
duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  very  important  subject,  and 
to  communicate  the  sentiments  of  the  executive  on  it,  that,  should  Con- 
gress entertain  similar  sentiments,  there  may  be  such  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  departments  of  the  government  as  their  respective  rights 
and  duties  may  require. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Spanish  provinces  in  this  hemisphere, 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  sympathy  of  our  fellow-citizens  from 
its  commencement.  This  feeling  was  natural  and  honorable  to  them,  from 
causes  which  need  not  be  communicated  to  you.  It  has  been  gratifying 
to  all  to  see  the  general  acquiescence  which  has  been  manifested  in  the 
policy  which  the  constituted  authorities  have  deemed  it  proper  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  this  contest.  As  soon  as  the  movement  assumed  such  ^" 
steady  and  consistent  form  as  to  make  the  success  of  the  provinces  proba- 
ble, the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  equal 
parties  to  a  civil  war,  were  extended  to  them.  Each  party  was  permitted 
to  enter  our  ports  wiih  its  public  and  private  ships,  and  to  take  from  them 
every  article  which  was  the  subject  of  commerce  with  other  nations.  Our 
citizens,  also,  have  carried  on  commerce  with  both  parties,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  protected  it,  with  each,  in  articles  not  contraband  of  war. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  contest  the  United  States  have  remained  neu- 
tral, and  have  fulfilled  with  the  utmost  impartiality  all  the  obligations  in- 
cident to  that  character. 

This  contest  has  now  reached  such  a  stage,  and  been  attended  with 
such  decisive  success  on  the  part  of  the  provinces,  that  it  merits  the  most 
profound  consideration  whether  their  right  to  the  rank  of  independent  na-  I 
tionsj  with,aU,the  advantages  incidentto  it,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
United  Stalfiej  is  not  complete.  Buenos  Ayres  assumed  that  rank  by  afor* 
nial  declaration  in  1816,  and  has  enjoyed  it  since  1810,  free  from  invasion 
by  the  parent-country.  The  provinces  composing  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia, after  having  separately  declared  their  independence,  were  united  by  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  17th  of  December,  1819.  A  strong  Spanish  force 
occupied  at  that  time  certain  parts  of  the  territory  within  £eir  limits,  and 
waged  a  destructive  war.  That  force  has  since  been  repeatedly  defeated, 
and  the  whole  of  it  either  made  prisoners  or  destroyed,  or  expelled  from 
the  couniry,  with  the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  portion  only,  which  is 
blockaded  by  two  fortresses.  The  provinces  on  the  Pacific  have  likewise 
been  very  successful.     ChiU  declared  independence  in  1818,  and  has 
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the  stai<^  of  the  war  ninl  othtT  circuins 
inotr  prospect  of  tln'ir  lu-iiiu  deprived 
When  the  resuh  of  such  a  eontest 
enimeiits  have  a  claim  to  recognition  h 
be  resisted.     Civil  wars  too  often  exc 
not  control.     The  opinion  entertained 
may  aMUue  those  feelings,  and  promot 
useful  and  honorable  to  both.     The  t 
making  a  decision  on  this  important  i 
afforded  an  unequivocal  proof  to  Spain, 
era,,  of  the  high  respect  entertained  by 
and  of  their  determination  not  to  interfe: 
longing  to  this  hemisphere  are  our  neig 
each  portion  of  the  country  acquired  iti 
cognition  by  an  appeal  to  facts  not  U 
thought  gave  them  a  just  title  to  it.    To 
ment  has  invariably  disclaimed  all  prete 
part  in  the  controversy,  or  other  measure 
merit  the  sanction  of  the  civilized  world, 
bility  has  been  always  felt  and  frankly  at 
selves,  could  never  become  an  adequate 
bent  on  this  government  to  look  to  every 
on  which  a  sound  opinion  could  be  forme 
we  rc^rd,  then,  the  great  length  of  time 
cuted,  the  complete  success  which  has  i 
inces,  the  present  condition  of  the  parties 
to  produce  any  change  in  it,  we  are  comp 
settled,  and  that  the  provinces  which  hai 
and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  ought  to  b< 
Of  the  views  of  the  Spanish  govemme 
information  has  been  recently  received, 
cessful  progress  of  the  revolution,  throu| 
gaining  strength  and  extending  aimually  ii 
by  the  late  important  eventM   witV^  ^♦•i- 
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ment  to  them,  than  to  us.  It  is  probtble,  therefore,  that  they  have  been 
less  attentive  to  its  progress  than  we  have  been.  It  may  be  presumed, 
however,  that  the  late  events  will  dispel  all  doubt  of  the  result. 

In  proposing  this  measure,  it  is  not  contemplated  to  change  thereby,  in 
the  slightest  manner,  our  friendly  relations  with  either  of  the  parties,  but 
to  observe  in  all  respects,  as  heretofore,  should  the  war  be  continued,  the 
most  perfect  neutrality  between  them.  Of  this  friendly  disposition,  an 
assurance  will  be  given  to  the  government  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
sumed it  will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  satisfactory.  The  measure  is  proposed 
under  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  that  it  is  just  and  right  as  to  the  parties  ;  and  that  the  United  States 
owe  it  to  their  station  and  character  in  the  world,  as  well  as  to  their  essen- 
tial interests,  to  adopt  it.  Should  Congress  concur  in  the  view  herein 
presented,  they  will  doubtless  see  the  propriety  of  making  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  26,  1822. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

Congress  having  suspended  the  appropriation,  at  the  last  session,  for 
the  fortification  at  Dauphin  island,  in  consequence  of  a  doubt  which  was 
entertained  of  the  propriety  of  that  position,  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
work  was  suspended,  and  an  order  given,  as  intimated  in  the  message  of 
the  3d  of  December,  to  the  board  of  engineers  and  naval  commissioners, 
to  re-examine  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  that  position,  as  also 
the  position  at  Mobile  point,  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  thereon,  which  has  been  done,  and  which  report  is  herewitli 
communicated. 

By  this  report  it  appears  to  be  still  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  the 
construction  of  works  at  both  these  positions  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  all  that  portion  of  our  Union  which  is 
connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  other  wa- 
ters which  empty  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  between  that  river  and  Cape 
Florida.  That  the  subject  may  bo  fully  before  Congress,  I  transmit,  also, 
a  copy  of  the  former  report  of  the  board,  being  that  on  which  the  work 
was  undertaken,  and  has  been  in  part  executed.  Approving  as  I  do  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  state  the  reasons  on  which 
I  adopted  the  first  report,  especially  as  they  were  in  part  suggested  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  late  war. 

The  policy  which  induced  Congress  to  decide  on  and  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast,  immediately  afler  the  war,  was  founded  on  the 
marked  events  of  that  interesting  epoch.  The  vast  body  of  men  which  it 
was  found  necessary  to  call  into  the  field,  through  the  whole  extent  of  our 
maritime  frontier,  and  the  number  who  perished  by  exposure,  with  the 
immense  expenditure  of  money  and  waste  of  property  which  followed, 
were  to  be  traced  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  defenceless  condition  of 
the  coast.  It  was  to  mitigate  these  evils  in  future  wars,  and  even  for  the 
higher  purpose  of  preventing  war  itself,  that  the  decision  was  formed  to 
make  the  coast,  so  far  as  it  might  be  practicable,  impregnable,  and  that  the 
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uui  uoiuD  could  affect  so  deeply  am 
many  states,  aiid  o(  bo  many  of  ou 
ezienaive  territory  and  numi-roua  f 
and  dcpundeut  on,  the  Mississippi,  \ 
works,  well  posted,  were  therefore 
protectioa. 

It  ii  not,  however,  by  the  MiuiM 
■nmicaU  dboctly  with,  or  tppnwch  n 
it  ■■MihMe.    It  will  be  i«collect«d  t 
tada  wH  «zcit«d,  not  so  mach  by  thi 
diractiona,  u  by  the  apprehension  thai 
Iha  nwin  force,  landing  either  in  the 
tween  that  bay  and  the  Sigoleta,  wonl 
rear  of  the  anny  which  had  been  coL 
confidenc*  waa  entertained  that  that  i 
ablo  chief  who  commanded  it,  would  n 
expoaed  in  front.     But  had  auch  a  fon 
a  positim  taken  on  the  banks  of  th«  li 
troops  would  have  been  subjected,  attae 
hare  been,  may  easily  be  conceived. 
cut  off,  they  could  not  long  have  rem 
from  it,  it  must  have  fallen  immediately 
In  ascending  the  river,  to  attack  the 
been  made  lo  great  disadvantage,  since 
snd  at  such  a  lime,  as  the  enemy  prefe 
that  defences,  other  than  such  as  are  in 
are  of  great  importance  to  its  safety. 

Ao  attempt  to  seize  New  Orleans  am 
will  be  made  only  by  a  great  power,  oi 
with  a  strong  naval  and  umd  force,  the 
tnnepons  which  may  sail  in  shallow  w 
Oriesns  sre  w«ll  posted,  and  of  anfficiea 
may  be  made  on  thom,  the  city  can  be  a 
must  pass  in  the  direction  above  suirirei 
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bama  to  the  towns  of  Mobile  and  Blakeley.  The  distance  between  Dau- 
phin island  and  the  Rigolets  is  ninety  miles.  The  principal  islands  be- 
tween them  are  Massacre,  Horn,  Ship,  and  Cat  islands,  near  to  which 
there  is  an  anchorage  for  large  ships-of-war.  The  first  object  is  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  force,  for  the  purposes  above  stated,  between  the 
Rigolets  and  the  bay  of  Mobile ;  the  second,  to  defeat  that  force  in  case  it 
should  be  landed.  When  the  distance  from  one  point  to  the  other  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  works  so 
near  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  such  a  force.  Its  defeat, 
therefore,  should  be  effectually  provided  for.  If  the  arrangement  should 
be  such  as  to  make  that  result  evident,  it  might  be  fairly  concluded  that 
the  attempt  would  not  be  made,  and  thus  we  should  accomplish  in  the  best 
mode  possible,  and  with  the  least  expense,  the  complete  security  of  this 
important  part  of  our  Union,  the  great  object  of  our  system  of  defence  for 
the  whole. 

There  are  some  other  views  of  this  subject  which  it  is  thought  will  merit 
particular  attention  in  deciding  the  point  in  question.  Not  being  able  to 
establish  a  chain  of  posts,  at  least  for  the  present,  along  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  Rigolets  to  Dauphin  island,  or  on  all  the  islands  between  them, 
at  which  point  shall  we  begin  ?  Should  an  attack  on  the  city  be  antici- 
pated, it  can  not  be  doubted  that  an  adequate  force  would  immediately  be 
ordered  there  for  its  defence.  If  the  enemy  should  despair  of  making  an 
impression  on  the  works  near  the  town,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
would  promptly  decide  to  make  the  attempt  in  the  manner,  and  in  the  line 
above  suggested,  between  the  Rigolets  and  the  bay  of  Mobile.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  the  nearer  the  fortification  is  erected  to  the  Rigolets,  with  a 
view  to  this  subject,  should  it  be  on  Cat  or  Ship  island,  for  example,  the 
wider  would  the  passage  be  left  open  between  that  work  and  the  bay  of 
Mobile,  for  such  an  enterprise.  The  main  army  being  drawn  to  New 
Orleans,  would  be  ready  to  meet  such  an  attempt  near  the  Rigolets,  or 
any  other  point  not  distant  from  the  city.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  enemy,  profiting  of  a  fair  wind,  would  make  his  attempt  at  the  greatest 
distance  compatible  with  his  object  from  that  point,  and  at  the  bay  of 
Mobile,  should  there  not  be  works  there  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent 
it.  Should,  however,  strong  works  be  erected  there,- such  as  were  suffi- 
cient not  only  for  their  own  defence  against  any  attack  which  might  be 
made  on  them,  but  to  hold  a  force  connected  with  that  which  might  be 
drawn  from  the  neighboring  country,  capable  of  co-operating  with  the 
force  at  the  city,  and  which  would  doubtless  be  ordered  to  those  works  in 
the  event  of  war,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  invading  force  to  land  any- 
where between  the  Rigolets  and  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  to  pass  toward  the 
Mississippi  above  the  city,  lest  such  a  body  might  be  thrown  in  its  rear  as 
to  cut  off  its  retreat.  These  considerations  show  the  great  advantage  of 
establishing,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  very  strong  works,  such 
as  would  be  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  suggested. 

If  fortifications  were  necessary  only  to  protect  our  country  and  cities 
against  the  entry  of  large  ships-of-war  into  our  bays  and  rivers,  they  would 
be  of  little  use  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  since  that  city  can  not  be 
approached  so  near,  either  by  the  Mississippi  or  in  any  other  direction,  by 
such  vessels,  for  them  to  make  an  attack  on  it.  In  die  gulf,  within  our 
limits  west  of  Florida,  which  has  been  acquired  since  these  works  were 
decided  on  and  commenced,  there  is  no  bay  or  river  into  which  large  ships- 
of-war  can  enter.     As  a  defence,  therefore,  against  an  attack  from  such 
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inaucement  to  make  any  change  in  the 
is  a  circumstance  which  also  merits  att 
have  taken  of  the  subject,  I  am  of  opin 
fence  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  rive 
invasion,  being  one  of  the  great  object 
object  would  be  essentially  iBaudoned  if 
ward  of  tlie  bty  of  Mobile,  since  the  foi 
be  plmced  st  too  gretl  a  distance  to  alio 
those  pmposesy  between  it  and  that  at  tl 
may  be  obeerred*  that  by  canying  them 
east,  that  bay  wonld  fall  immediately,  in 
hands  of  the  enemy,  whereby  such  co-op 
ly  impossiUe,  and  the  state  of  Alabama 
protected. 

With  a  view  to  such  formidable  inrasioi 
sight,  and  of  the  great  objects  to  which  it 
Tor^  strong  works  at  some  point  within  tb 
indispensable.     I  think,  also,  that  those  w 
the  iMty  of  Mobile,  one  at  Mobile  point,  an 
whereby  the  enemy  would  be  excluded,  and 
bay,  with  all  the  advantages  attending  it,  b< 
case  of  such  invasion,  it  will,  it  is  presumei 
lect,  at  some  point  other  than  at  N^ew  Orle 
moving  in  any  direction,  and  affording  ai 
attacked  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  no  positiol 
as  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  such  force,  M 
fortification  at  the  Higolets  will  defend  thi 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  also  into  Peari  riv 
at  that  point.     Between  the  Rigolets  and 
inlets  which  deserve  the  name,  those  at 
entrance  into  which  is  too  shallow  even  for 
the  Rigolets  to  Mobile  bay,  the  whole  coai 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet  of  water  only.     Ci 
Rigolets,  is  about  seven  and  a  ho}f  ««;>—  *' 
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^and  the  entrance  to  them  is  such  as  to  admit  large  ships-of-war),  distant  as 
they  are  from  the  coast,  it  would  be  more  easy  for  the  enemy  to  assail  them 
with  effect. 

The  position,  however,  at  Mobile  bay  is  essentially  different.  That  hky 
takes  its  name  from  Mobile  river,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  which  extend,  each,  about  three  hundred  miles 
into  the  interior,  approaching,  at  their  head  waters,  near  the  Tennessee 
river.  If 'the  enemy  possessed  its  mouth,  and  fortified  Mobile  point  and 
Dauphin  island,  being  superior  at  sea,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to 
dispossess  him  of  either,  even  of  Mobile  point ;  and  holding  that  position, 
Pensacola  would  soon  fall,  as,  without  incurring  great  expense  in  the  con- 
struction of  works  there,  it  would  present  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  a  strong 
force  in  its  rear.  If  we  had  a  work  at  Mobile  point  only,  the  enemy 
might  take  Dauphin  island,  which  would  afford  him  great  aid  in  attack- 
ing the  point,  and  enable  him,  even  should  we  succeed  in  repelling  the 
attack,  to  render  us  great  mischief  there,  and  throughout  the  whole  gulf. 
In  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  subject,  it  appears  indispensable 
for  us  to  command  the  entrance  into  Mobile  bay ;  and  that  decision  being  m 
taken,  I  think  the  considerations  which  favor  the  occupation  of  Dauphin 
island,  by  a  strong  work,  are  conclusive.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
afler  the  repulse  before  New  Orleans,  in  the  late  war,  the  British  forces 
took  possession  of  Dauphin  island  and  held  it  till  the  peace.  Under  nei- 
ther of  the  reports  of  the  board  of  engineers  and  naval  commissioners  could 
any  but  sloops-of-war  enter  the  bay,  or  the  anchorage  between  Dauphin 
and  Pelican  islands.  Both  reports  give  to  that  anchorage  eighteen  feet  at 
low  water,  and  twenty  and  a  half  at  high.  The  only  difference  between 
them  consists  in  this :  that  in  the  first,  a  bar  leading  to  the  anchorage, 
reducing  the  depth  of  water  to  twelve  feet  at  low  tide,  was  omitted.  In 
neither  case  could  frigates  enter,  though  sloops-of-war  of  larger  size  might. 
The  whole  scope,  however,  of  this  reasoning  turns  on  a  different  principle 
— on  the  works  necessary  to  defend  that  bay,  and  by  means  thereof.  New 
Orleans,  the  Mississippi,  and  all  the  surrounding  country,  against  a  power- 
ful invasion  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  not  on  the  precise  depth  of  water 
in  any  of  the  approaches  to  the  bay  or  to  the  island. 

The  reasoning  which  is  applicable  to  the  works  near  New  Orleans,  and 
at  the  bay  of  Mobile,  is  equally  so,  in  certain  respects,  to  those  which  are 
to  be  erected  for  the  defence  of  all  the  bays  and  rivers  along  the  other 
parts  of  the  coast.  All  those  works  are  also  erected  on  a  greater  scale 
than  would  be  necessary  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the  passage 
of  our  inlets  by  large  ships-of-war.  They  are,  in  most  instances,  formed 
for  defence  against  a  more  powerful  invasion,  both  by  land  and  sea.  There 
are,  however,  some  differences  between  the  works  which  are  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  the  gulf,  and  those  in  other  parts  of  our  Union,  founded  on  the 
peculiar  situation  of  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  vast  exteut  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  great  outlet  and  channel  of  commerce  for  so  many  states,  all 
of  which  may  be  affected  by  the  seizure  of  that  city,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
river  to  a  great  extent  above  it,  is  one  of  those  striking  peculiarities  which 
require  particular  provision.  The  thinness  of  the  population  near  the 
city,  making  it  necessary  that  the  force  requisite  for  its  defence  should  be 
called  from  distant  parts  and  states,  is  another.  The  danger  which  the 
army  assembled  at  New  Orleans  would  be  exposed  to  of  being  cut  off,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  throw  a  force  on  the  river  above  it,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascending  the  river  to  attack  it,  and  of  making  a  retreat  in  any 


oiber  ilireciion,  ja  a  third.  For  na  alladi  on  tha  ciiy  of  New  OrlBotw, 
Mobile  bay,  or  &ny  pari  of  tlic  iniormnilUttts  i-o&si.  aliipa-or-war  would  b« 
Becvssary  only  aa  a  convny  U>  prolctl  lite  uvUHpurLs  &it«tiu(  a  d*vb1  farc« 
on  iheir  passap;e,  and  on  ilioir  appruuL'}!  U>  lh»  iihuTc  for  ibo  Ituuling  of  the 
men,  and  on  ihcir  return  home,  in  chii«  tki^y  nhould  bn  repulMi]. 

On  (he  imponant  iiubjnct  of  ouidefoucoa  gMieraUy.  1  ibink  pnifiet  k>  ah- , 
aerve,  that  the  system  waa  adupioil  lUimtiiUaloly  after  ihci  Inij-  war,  by  Ciui- 
gress,  on  great  co  lis  id  u  rati  on  and  a  thorough  knowiodjiu  of  tltr  rfTti'ts  nf  t2uu 
wan  by  the  enormoua  exponac  attending  it :  by  ibo  wanoiiflifr,  of  |iriip«-f> 
ly,  and  by  the  general  diBlreaa  of  the  country  ThcamoDtit  ufdrbt  JDcuntid 
in  ihut  war,  and  doc  at  lis  cuacluaioo,  without  takin);  inui  tbn  vstiinnip  oihn 
losses,  having  heou  heretofore  commuDtcaiod,  ncud  net  now  b«  rt>pFs(i-il. 
The  interest  of  the  dvbi  thus  incurred  n  four  tinia«  mote  ilian  thu  aum 
neceesary,  by  annual  appropriations,  Tot  tbn  complDtton  of  uur  vrlutlir  Hysitu 
of  defence,  land  and  naval,  to  the  fXKM  protidnd  for,  and  williiii  itii>  linie 
B^e<:iliBd.  When  thai  system  ahall  be  eomplclctl,  Hki  expenitc  of  consinit.'- 
tion  will  caase,  and  our  expenditures  be  nroportioiially  iliminialiuil.  Nbould 
another  war  occur  before  it  is  complcioa,  lite  experience  of  the  lastmsiin, 
ill  characters  too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  tU  inevitablD  cmsequtmcca ;  und 
should  Buch  war  occur,  and  find  us  unprepared  for  it,  what  will  bn  nur 
justilicaiion  to  the  enlightened  body  whom  we  rrpreaool.  for  nut  tiarini; 
complcrcd  these  defences  7  That  this  «yat«ii)  should  not  hav«  been  aduplwi 
bel'orc  ihc  late  vm,  con  not  be  a  cause  of  surprise  to  any  one,  lircauao  all 
might  wish  to  avoid  every  expense,  the  necessity  of  which  luigbl  hv  m  any 
degree  doubtful.  But  with  the  experience  of  that  war  before  us,  ii  i> 
thought  there  is  no  cause  of  hesitation.  Will  the  completion  of  iheiif  wnrk*. 
and  the  augmentation  of  our  navy  to  the  point  contemplalod  by  law, 
require  the  imposiiiun  of  oneroua  burdens  on  our  ffllciW'Citizons,  such  as 
ibcy  can  iiol  or  will  not  bear  !     Have  such,  or  any  bunions  btioD  intpoacd, 
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fences  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  work  at  Dauphin  island,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  recommend  to  Congress  an  appropriation  for  the  latter.  I  consider 
the  withholding  it,  at  the  last  session,  as  the  expression  only  of  a  douhi  by 
Congress  of  the  propriety  of  the  position,  and  not  as  a  definitive  opinion. 
Supposing  that  that  question  would  be  decided  at  the  present  session,  I 
caused  the  position,  and  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  are  particularly  connected 
with  it,  to  be  re-examined,  that  all  the  light  on  which  the  decision,  as  to  the 
appropriation,  could  depend,  might  be  fuUy  before  you.  In  the  first  survey, 
the  report  of  which  was  that  on  which  the  works  intended  for  the  defence 
of  New  Orleans,  the  Mississippi,  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  all  the  country 
dependent  on  those  waters,  were  sanctioned  by  the  executive,  the  commis- 
sioners were  industriously  engaged  about  six  months.  I  should  have 
communicated  that  very  able  and  interesting  document  then,  but  from  a 
doubt  how  far  the  interest  of  our  country  would  justify  its  publication,  a 
circumstance  which  I  now  mention,  that  the  attention  of  Congress  may  be 
drawn  to  it. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
May  4,  1822. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Ha VI NO  duly  considered  the  bill,  entitled,  '*  An  act  for  the  preservation 
and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  Road,"  it  is  with  deep  regret,  approving  as 
I  do  the  policy,  that  I  am  compelled  to  object  to  its  passage,  and  to  return 
the  bill  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  under  a 
conviction  that  Congress  do  not  possess  the  power,  under  the  constitution, 
to  pass  such  a  law. 

A  power  to  establish  turnpikes,  with  gates  and  tolls,  and  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  the  tolls  by  penalties,  implies  a  power  to  adopt  and  execute 
a  complete  system  of  internal  improvement.  A  right  to  impose  duties  to 
be  paid  by  all  persons  passing  a  certain  road,  and  on  horses  and  carriages, 
as  is  done  by  this  bill,  involves  the  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  propri- 
etor, on  a  valuation,  and  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  road  fn)ra 
injuries  ;  and  if  it  exist  as  to  one  road,  it  exists  as  to  any  other,  and  to  as 
many  roads  as  Congress  may  think  proper  to  establish.  A  right  to  legis- 
late for  one  of  these  purposes  is  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  others.  It  is 
a  complete  right  of  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  for  all  the  purposes  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  not  merely  the  right  of  applying  money,  under 
the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  make  appropriations  ;  under  which  pow- 
er, with  the  consent  of  the  states  through  which  this  road  passes,  the 
work  was  originally  commenced,  and  has  been  so  far  executed.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Congress  do  not  possess  this  power — that  the  states,  individu- 
ally, can  not  grant  it ;  for  although  they  may  assent  to  the  appropriation 
of  money  within  their  limits  for  such  purposes,  they  can  grant  no  power 
of  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  by  special  compacts  with  the  United  States. 
This  power  can  be  granted  only  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  and 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  it. 

If  the  power  exist,  it  must  be  either  because  it  has  been  specificallv 
granted  to  the  United  States,  or  that  it  is  incidental  to  some  power  which 
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debts  and  provide  for  the  common  deft 
the  power  to  make  all  laws  neccssar) 
tion  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  co 
United  States,  or  in  any  department 
Fn)m  the  power  to  dispose  of,  and  ma 
respecting  the  territory  and  other  prop 

According  to  my  judgment,  it  can  n 
powen,  nor  from  all  of  them  united,  an 

HaTing  stated  mv  objections  to  the 
municate  at  Isrge  the  reasons  on  whicl 
reduce  them  to  such  form  as  to  include 
stage  of  the  session  renders  that  impost 
ment  of  my  service  in  this  high  trust,  c< 
opinion  that  the  United  States  do  not  po 
to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Con^ 
ing  to  the  states  an  amendment  to  the  c 
the  United  States,  my  attention  has  been 
in  consequence  whereof  I  have  occasion 
paper  respectiuff  it.    The  form  which  th 
such  as  I  shoyU  have  given  it,  had  it  be 
it  condttded.'   Nmftheless,  as  it  contaii 
ing  OM  mkUk  I  dOM  of  very  high  impoi 
bearinfi;*  ktsV^potr  become  peculiariy  u 
Congifvir^  lb  my  fswer,  in  the  course 
day 
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To  the  Htmse  of  Representatives : — 
I  TRANSMIT  the  paper,  allude*!  ♦-*  •-  ^^ 
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been  granted.  It  seems  -to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  great  advantage 
would  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  Congress.  Re- 
specting the  right  there  is  much  diversity  of  sentiment.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  this  question  should  be  settled.  If  the  right  exist,  it  ought, 
forthwith,  to  be  exercised.  If  it  does  not  exist,  surely  those  who  are  friends 
to  the  power  ought  to  unite  in  recommending  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution to  obtain  it.     I  propose  to  examine  th^  question. 

The  inquiry  confined  to  its  proper  objects,  and  within  the  most  limited 
scale,  is  extensive.  Our  government  is  unlike  other  governments,  both  in 
its  origin  and  form.  In  analyzing  it,  the  differences,  in  certain  respects, 
between  it  and  those  of  other  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  necessarily 
come  into  view.  I  propose  to  notice  these  differences,  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  object  of  inquiry,  and  the  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  them,  varying,  in  equal  degree,  from  those  which  have  attended  other 
governments.  The  digression,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  will,  in  every  in- 
stance, be  short,  and  the  transition  to  the  main  object  immediate  and  direct. 

To  do  justice  to  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mount  to  the  source 
of  power  in  these  states,  and  to  pursue  this  power  in  its  gradations  and 
distribution  among  the  several  departments  in  which  it  is  now  vested. 
The  great  division  is  between  the  state  governments  and  the  general 
government.  If  there  was  a  perfect  accord,  in  every  instance,  as  to  the 
precise  extent  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  general  government,  we  should 
then  know,  with  equal  certainty,  what  were  the  powers  which  remained 
to  the  state  governments  ;  since  it  would  follow,  that  those  which  were 
not  granted  to  the  one  would  remain  to  the  other.  But  it  is  on  this  point, 
and  particularly  respecting  the  construction  of  these  powers,  and  their  in- 
cidents, that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
trace,  distinctly,  the  origin  of  each  government ;  the  purposes  intended  by 
it ;  and  the  means  adopted  to  accomplish  them.  By  hafing  the  interior 
of  both  governments  fully  before  us,  we  shall  have  all  the  means  which 
can  be  afibrded  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinioa  of  the  endowments 
of  each. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  present  states,  then  cokmiet,  were  eeperate 
communities,  unconnected  with  each  other,  except  in  their  commoil  relaiion 
to  the  crown.  Their  governments  were  instituted  by  gnats  fipom  the 
crown  ;  which  operated,  according  to  the  conditions  of  each  grant,  in  the 
nature  of  a  compact  between  the  settlers  in  each  colony  and  the  crown. 
All  power  not  retained  in  the  crown  was  vested,  exclusively,  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  each  having  a  government,  consisting  of  an  executive,  a  judiciary 
and  a  legislative  assembly,  one  branch  of  which  was,  in  every  instance, 
elected  by  the  people.  No  office  was  hereditary,  nor  did  any  title  under 
the  crown  give  rank  or  office  in  any  of  the  colonies.  In  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  parent-country,  and  abrogating  the  power  of  the  crown, 
the  authority  which  had  been  held  by  it,  vested,  exclusively,  in  the  people 
of  the  colonies.  By  them  was  a  Congress  appointed,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  each  colony  who  managed  the  war,  declared  independence, 
treated  with  foreign  powers,  and  acted,  in  all  things,  according  to  the  sense 
of  their  constituents.  The  declaration  of  independence  confirmed  in  form 
what  had  before  existed  in  substance.  It  announced  to  the  world  new 
states,  possessing  and  exercising  complete  sovereignty,  which  they  were 
resolved  to  maintain.  They  were  soon  after  recognised  by  France  and 
other  powers  ;  and,  finally,  by  Great  Britain  herself,  in  1783. 

Soon  after  the  power  of  the  crown  was  annulled,  the  people  of  eacli 
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wore  imparted  to  these  state  govern 
as  are  necessary  to  prevent  abuse,  ii 
or  bills  of  right.     The  great  diffe 
those  of  the  old  world,  consists  in  tl 
live,  the  persona  who  exercise  their 
in  their  own  right,  but  for  the  peo( 
the  highest  degree  efficient,  they  can 
tnnsfer  of  the  oower  of  the  people  to  \ 
in  eFery  brmncn,  which  constitotee  th 
of  goverameni,  aid  forms  the*  bout  < 
adFantmges  of  every  known  goTemmen 
It  retains  the  soFereignty  in  the  peopl 
order  incident  to  the  exercise  of  that  { 
possesses  all  the  energy  and  efficiency 
while  it  aFoids  all  the  oppressions  i 
governments. 

In  every  stage  of  the  conflict,  firom 
1781,  the  powers  of  Congress  were  ui 
assemblies,  or  conventions,  of  the  sever 
sentativaS'fiom  every  county  in  each  c 
gates  bom  Meh  colonial  assembly,  the 
purpoeea^  leoembled  those  of  the  form 
same  faaaiai  lb*  people,  and  were  com] 
plated.  Never  was  a  movement  so  spc 
The  nation,  eacerted  its  whole  faculties 
independence,  after  the  contest  took 
It  was,  however,  foreseen,  at  a  veri 
patriotism  of  the  country  might  be  rel 
dependence,  a  well-digested  compact  ' 
after  obtained.  A  plan  of  confederatio 
and  taken  into  consideration  by  Congre 
other  great  act  which  severed  them  troi 
independence,  was  proclaimed  to  the  ^ 
on  the  21st  March.  17fti   »*••  •»-    ' 
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sbould  be  construed  in  the  same  sense  in  the  latter,  that  they  were  in  the 
former : — 

Article  1  declares  that  the  style  of  the  confederacy  shall  be,  The  United 
States  of  America. 

Art.  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence, 
and  every  power  and  right  which  is  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States. 

Art.  3.  The  states  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with 
each  other,  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and 
their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, sovereignty,  trade,  &c. 

Art.  4.  The  free  inhabitants  of  each  state,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and 
fugitives  from  justice,  excepted,  «hall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states,  &c.  Fugitives  from  jus- 
tice into  any  of  the  states,  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  demand  of  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  state  from  which  they  fled.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given,  in  each  state,  to  the  records  and  acts  of  every  other  state. 

Art.  5.  Delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed,  by  the  legislature  of  each 
state,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  with  a  power 
to  recall,  &c.  No  state  shall  appoint  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven, 
nor  shall  any  delegate  hold  his  office  for  more  than  three  in  six  years. 
Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates.  Each  state  shall  have  one 
vote.  Freedom  of  speech  shall  not  be  impeached,  and  the  members  shall 
be  protected  from  arrests,  except  for  treason,  &c. 

Art.  6.  No  state  shall  send  or  receive  an  embassy,  or  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power.  Nor  shall  any  person,  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  state,  accept  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  title,  from  a  foreign  power.  Nor  shall  the  United  States, 
or  any  state,  grant  any  title  of  nobility.  No  two  states  ahall  enter  into  any 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts,  or 
duties,  which  may  interfere  with  any  treaties  entered  inio  by  the  United 
States.  No  state  shall  engage  in  war,  unless  invaded  or  be  menaced  with 
invasion  by  some  Indian  tribe  ;  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  un- 
less it  be  against  pirates,  nor  keep  up  vessels-of-war,  nor  any  body  of 
troops,  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  Congress  ;  but  every  state 
shall  keep  up  a  well-regulated  militia,  &c. 

Art.  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  state  for  the  common  de- 
fence, all  officers  of,  and  under,  the  rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  legislature  of  each  state. 

Art.  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  which  shall  be  incur- 
red for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
common  treasury ;  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  each  state,  granted  to  individuals. 
The  taxes  for  paying  such  proportion  shall  be  levied  by  the  several  states. 

Art.  9.  Congress  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  6th 
article  ;  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors  ;  entering  into  treaties  and 
alliances,  except,  &e. ;  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  what  captures 
on  land  and  water  shall  be  legal ;  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
in  time  of  peace  ;  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  on 
the  high  seas  ;  for  deciding  controversies  between  the  states,  and  between 
individuals  claiming  lands  under  two  or  more  states,  whose  jurisdietm^ 
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a  navy ;  to  agree  on  the  number  of  1 
on  each  state  for  its  quota  ;  that  the  ; 
to  these  great  acts. 

Art.  10  regulates  the  powers  of  the 
recess  of  Congress. 

Art.  11  provides  for  the  adaiinoa  ( 

Art.  13  pledgee  the  faith  of  the  Unit 
of  credit  iseoed,  and  money  borrowed, 

An.  13.  Every  state  shall  abide  b 
Sutes,  on  all  questions  submitted  to  th 
tides  of  the  confederation  to  be  perp 
the  consent  of  every  state. 

This  bond  of  union  was  soon  foon 
purposes  intended  by  it.     It  was  defect! 
also  in  the  means  of  executing  the  pow 
a  league  of  sovereign  and  independent 
other  leagues,  requirod  the  interposition 
them  effect  within  their  respecuve  luris 
without  the  aid  of  state  laws  to  enforce 
The  refusal  or  omission,  of  one  state,  to 
reason  to  justify  like  ccmduct  in  others,  ai 
at  a  stand. 

The  experience  of  a  few  years  den 
could  not  be  relied  on,  for  the  security  t 
derived  from  the  revolution.  The  interei 
efficient  government,  which  the  good  sei 
vided,  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  emu 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
delegates  from  the  several  states,  who  i 
ixed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  ratified 
which  was  especially  called  to  considei 
this  progress  the  state  governments  wei 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  they  took  the  U 
competency  to  secure  to  th^  tt-»: —  -' 
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no  Other  light;  The  people,  the  highest  authority  known  to  our  system, 
from  whom  all  our  institutions  spring,  and  on  whom  they  depend,  formed  it. 
Had  the  people  of  the  several  states  thought  proper  to  incorporate  them- 
selves into  one  community,  under  one  government,  they  might  have  done 
ii.  They  had  the  power,  and  there  was  nothing  then,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing now,  should  they  be  so  disposed,  to  prevent  h.  They  wisely  stopped, 
however,  at  a  certain  point,  extending  the  incorporation  to  that  point,  ma- 
king the  national  government,  thus  far,  a  consolidated  government,  and 
preserving  the  state  governments,  without  that  limit,  perfectly  sovereign 
and  independent  of  the  national  government.  Had  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral states  incorporated  themselves  into  one  community,  they  must  have 
remained  such ;  their  constitution  becoming  then,  like  the  constitution  of 
the  several  states,  incapable  of  change,  untu  altered  by  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. In  the  institution  of  a  state  government  by  the  citizens  of  a  state, 
a  compact  is  formed,  to  which  all  and  eveiy  citizen  are  equal  parties.  They 
are  also  the  sole  parties,  and  may  amend  it  at  pleasure.  In  the  institution 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  citizens  of  every  state,  a 
compact  was  formed  between  the  whole  American  people,  which  has  the 
same  force,  and  partakes  of  all  the  qualities,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
as  a  compact  between  the  citizens  of  a  state,  in  the  formation  of  their  own 
constitution.  It  can  not  be  altered,  except  by  those  who  formed  it,  or  in 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  parties  to  the  compact  itself. 

This  constitution  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  all  the  de- 
fects of  the  confederation,  and  in  this  it  has  succeeded,  beyond  any  calcu- 
lation that  could  have  been  formed  of  any  human  institution.  By  binding 
the  states  together,  the  constitution  performs  the  great  office  of  the  confed- 
eration ;  but  it  is  in  that  sense  only,  that  it  has  any  of  the  properties  of 
that  compact,  and  in  that  it  is  more  effectual,  to  the  purpose,  as  it  holds 
them  together  by  a  much  stronger  bond ;  and  in  all  other  respects,  in 
which  the  confederation  failed,  the  constitution  has  been  blesaed  with  com- 
plete success.  The  confederation  was  a  compact  between  separate  and 
independent  states ;  the  execution  of  whose  articles,  in  the  powers  which 
operated  internally,  depended  on  the  state  governments.  But  the  great 
office  of  the  constitution  by  incorporating  the  people  of  the  several  states, 
to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  into  one  community,  and  enabling  it  to  act  di- 
rectly on  the  people,  was  to  annul  the  powers  of  the  state  governments  to 
that  extent,  except  in  cases  where  they  were  concurrent,  and  to  preclude 
their  agency  in  giving  effect  to  those  of  the  general  government.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  relies  on  its  own  means  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  powers,  as  the  state  governments  do  for  the  execution  of  theirs  ; 
both  governments  having  a  common  origin,  or  sovereign,  the  people  ;  the 
state  governments  the  people  of  each  state,  the  national  government  the 
people  of  every  state,  and  being  amenable  to  the  power  which  created  it. 
It  is  by  executing  its  functions  as  a  government,  thus  originating  and  thus 
acting,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  holds  the  states  together, 
and  performs  the  office  of  a  league.  It  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  the  high  source  whence  they  are  derived,  the  people,  that  it  per- 
forms that  office  better  than  the  confederation,  or  any  league  which  ever 
existed,  being  a  compact  which  the  state  governments  did  not  form,  to 
which  they  are  not  parties,  and  which  executes  its  own  powers  indepen- 
dently of  them. 

Thus  were  two  separate  and  independent  governments  established  over 
our -Union,  one  for  local  purposes,  over  each  state,  by  the  people  of  the 
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the  power,  or  what  is  called  the  sovereignty,  from  the  crown,  it  passed  di- 
rectly to  the  people.  The  second,  that  it  passed  directly  to  the  people  of 
each  colony,  and  not  to  the  people  of  all  the  colonies,  in  the  aggregate  ;  to 
thirteen  distinct  communities,  and  not  to  one.  To  these  two  facts,  each  con- 
tributing its  equal  proportion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  indebted  for  the  success  of  our  revolution.  By  passing  to  the 
people,  it  vested  in  a  community,  every  individual  of  which  had  equal  rights, 
and  a  common  interest.  There  was  no  family  dethroned  among  us ;  no 
banished  pretender  in  a  foreign  country,  looking  back  to  his  connexions 
and  adherents  here,  in  the  hope  of  a  recall  ;  no  order  of  nobility,  whose 
hereditary  rights  in  the  government  had  been  violated  ;  no  hierarchy, 
which  had  been  degraded  and  oppressed.  'J'here  was  but  one  order,  that 
of  the  people,  by  whom  everything  was  gained  by  the  change.  1  mention 
it  also  as  a  circumstance  of  peculiar  felicity,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  had  been  bom  and  educated  under  these  equal  and  original  institu- 
tions. Their  habits,  their  principles,  and  their  prejudices,  were,  therefore, 
all  on  the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  of  free  republican  government. 

Had  distinct  orders  existed,  our  fortune  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
been  different.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  have  united,  so 
completely,  the  whole  force  of  the  country  against  a  common  enemy.  A 
contest  would  probably  have  arisen  in  the  outset,  between  the  orders,  for 
the  control.  Had  the  aristocracy  prevailed,  the  people  would  have  been 
heartless.  Had  the  people  prevailed,  the  nobility  would  probably  have 
left  the  country,  or  remaining  behind,  internal  divisions  woidd  have  taken 
place  in  every  state,  and  a  civil  war  broken  out  more  destructive  even  than 
the  foreign,  which  might  have  defeated  the  whole  movement.  Ancient 
and  modern  history  is  replete  with  examples  proceeding  from  conflicts  be- 
tween distinct  orders ;  of  revolutions  attempted,  which  proved  abortive ; 
of  republics,  which  have  terminated  in  despotism.  It  is  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  elements  of  which  our  system  is  composed,  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  all  the  parts  has  been  to  a  common  centre ;  that  every  change  has 
tended  to  cement  the  union  ;  and,  in  short,  that  we  have  been  blessed  with 
such  glorious  and  happy  success. 

And  that  the  power  wrested  from  the  British  crown  passed  to  the  people 
of  each  colony,  the  whole  history  of  our  political  movement,  from  the  emi- 
gration of  our  ancestors  to  the  present  day,  clearly  demonstrates.  What 
produced  the  revolution  ?  The  violation  of  our  rights.  What  rights  ? 
Our  chartered  rights.  To  whom  were  the  charters  granted?  To  the 
people  of  each  colony,  or  to  the  people  of  all  the  colonies  as  a  single  com- 
munity ?  We  know  that  no  such  community  as  the  aggregate  existed  ; 
and,  of  course,  that  no  such  rie^hts  could  be  violated.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  nature  of  the  powers  which  were  given  to  the  delegates  by  each 
colony,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  executed,  show  that  the  sov- 
ereignty was  in  the  people  of  each,  and  not  in  the  aggregate.  They  re- 
spectively presented  credentials,  such  as  are  usual  between  ministers  of 
separate  powers,  which  were  examined  and  approved,  before  they  entered 
on  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  committed  to  them.  They  voted, 
also,  by  colonies,  and  not  individually,  all  the  members  from  one  colony 
being  entitled  to  one  vote  only.  This  fact,  alone,  the  first  of  our  political 
association,  and  at  the  period  of  our  greatest  peril,  fixes  beyond  all  con*- 
troversy,  the  source  whence  the  power  which  has  directed  and  sec 
success  to  all  our  measures,  has  proceeded. 

Had  the  sovereignty  passed  to  the  aggregate,  consequences  might  ha^ 
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onsupd,  (titmilting  tlic  succeii  or  our  rrvoltnion,  wtiich  laiKtit,  e*«n  rfll 
soriouaiy  sflbct  mir  ^yslem.     By  paastn^  tn  the  pcojde  gf  ««cJ)  eolonf.  tku 
opM>>>t>°»  ^  Great  Brilain,  ibe  prusecutiiin  of  ta»  nar.  the  d«ctUMioii  apif 
inarpendence,  (he  adojitiou  of  ihe  vuuredenuion,  and  of  ibis  eon>i ' 
are  all  imputable  to  theoi.    H&il  it  psHscd  to  the  oggragMA,  ev«iy  n. 
would  be  traced  to  that  aoarce  ;  even  iho  ataio  gDvsrnniBiita  mighl  be  awd 
to  Uave  emanated  fn)ni  il,  and  ainviidtneuiii  ot  ilwir  coiiatitsiMna,  on  that 
principle,  be  piopoaed  by  the  anmo  aulhorily.     In  timn,  it  ia  nni  <>wiy  hi 
perceive  all  lht>  consequpncoa  into  which  such  a  ducirinr  mlshi  \tmti.     h 
ia  obvious,  that  the  people  in  ma»s  would  bavo  miivb  lesi  ngf.ncy  in  all 
the  great  measurua  of  the  rcroluiinn,  and  in  ibos«  wfaidi  fiiDownd,  tbait 
(hey  aclunlly  had,  and  proportion nhly  1cm  credit  for  thrit  putnntiam  and 
aervicea,  than  ihcy  nre  now  entitled  to  and  •njoy.    By  itaaamg  to  tiic  pM^^ 
pie  of  each  colony,  the  whole  body  in  oacb  wore  kppl  id  i^nstaot  and  neJ 
live  deliberation,  on  subjects  of  the  liigheal  naltonaj  importajicti,  and  tn  ih 
supervision  of  the  conduct  of  all  ihe  public  aorvnnta,  in  the  discbarf^K  q, 
their  respective  duties.     Thua  the  moat  effvclunl  guards  wcro  providaftM 
against  abuaea  and  dangers  of  every  kind,  wtiioh  UumRii  ingrniiily  coul^ifl 
deviae,  and  the  whole  people  rendered  more  cuinpoiuttl  to  llic  snlf-gnvflnir  V 
meni  which,  by  an  heroic  exertion,  they  had  acijuiri'il. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  esunine  the  powers  of  the  gvneral  guvamnm. 
which,  tjkc  the  ;govemmenis  of  the  aeverol  alalea,  ia  divided  into  thra 
branches,  a  logislaiive.  executive,  and  jmlicifiry,  each  having  its  ap])ro]tniiUt9 
ahare.  Of  these,  the  legialative,  front  th?  nature  of  ita  powt^ra,  all  lawa  < 
proceeding  from  it,  and  the  manner  of  ita  appointment,  its  membors  being 
elected  immediately  by  the  people,  ia  by  far  the  moat  importojii.  Th* 
whole  system  of  the  national  government  may  be  iiaid  to  ic«t,  eaxenttallv, 
on  ihe  powers  gmnied  to  this  branch.  They  mark  the  limit  within  whicn, 
with  I't-w  exceptions,  all  the  branches  must  move  in  the  discharge  of  tliuii' 
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10.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

Uth.  To  raise  and  support  armies  ; 

i2th.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

13th.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  ; 

14th.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions  ; 

15th.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  states  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress ; 

16th.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatever,  over  such 
district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square),  as  may,  by  the  cession  of  par- 
ticular states,  and  the  acceptance  of  by  Congress,  become  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
the  same  may  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards, 
and  other  needful  buildings  ; 

17.  And  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof. 

To  the  other  branches  of  the  government,  the  powers  properly  belonging 
to  each  are  granted.  The  president,  in  whom  the  executive  power  is 
%'ested,  is  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  militia, 
when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  is  authorized,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  two  thirds  of  the  members  present 
concurring,  to  form  treaties  ;  to  nominate,  and,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  whose  appointments  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  He  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment. It  is  made  his  duty  to  give  to  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  union  ;  to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary  and  expedient,  to  convene  both 
houses  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  receive  ambassadors  ;  and  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  establish  ;  and  it  is  made  to  extend  to  all  cases, 
in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority.  Cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors and  other  public  characters ;  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction ;  causes  in  which  the  United  States  are  a  party ;  between  two  or 
more  states  ;  between  citizens  of  different  states ;  between  citizens  of  the 
same  state,  claiming  grants  of  land  under  different  states  ;  between  a  state 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states — are  specially  assigned  to  these 
tribunals. 

Other  powers  have  been  granted,  in  other  parts  of  the  constitution, 
which,  although  they  relate  to  specific  objects,  unconnected  with  the  ordi- 
nary administration,  yet,  as  they  form  important  features  in  the  government, 
and  may  shed  useful  light  on  the  construction  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  powers  above  enumerated,  it  is  proper  to  bring  into  view. 
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of  a  doubt,  however,  on  so  important  a  subject,  it  was  proper  to  make  the 
declaration. 

Having  presented  above  a  full  view  of  all  the  powers  granted  to  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  proper  to  look  to  those  remaining  to  the  states. 
It  is  by  fixing  the  great  powers  which  are  admitted  to  belong  to  each 
government,  that  we  may  hope  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  respecting 
those  in  controversy  between  them.  In  regard  to  the  national  goremment, 
this  task  was  easy,  because  its  powers  were  to  be  found  in  specific  grants 
in  the  constitution  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  detail  of  the  powers 
of  the  state  governments,  as  their  constitutions,  containing  all  powers 
granted  by  the  people,  not  specifically  taken  from  them  by  grants  to  the 
United  States,  can  not  well  be  enumerated.  Fortunately,  a  precise  detail 
of  all  the  powers  remaining  to  the  state  governments,  is  not  necessary  in 
the  present  instance.  A  knowledge  of  their  great  powers,  only,  will 
answer  every  purpose  contemplated ;  and  respecting  these  there  can  be  no 
diversity  of  opinion.  They  are  sufficiently  recognised  and  established  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  itself.  In  designating  the  important 
powers  of  the  state  governments,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  first,  that  the 
territory  contemplated  by  the  constitution  belongs  to  each  state,  in  its 
separate  character,  and  not  to  the  United  States  in  their  aggregate  charac- 
ter. Each  state  holds  territory  according  to  its  original  charter,  except  in 
cases  where  cessions  have  been  made  to  the  United  States,  by  individual 
states.  The  United  States  had  none  when  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
which  had  not  been  thus  ceded  to  them,  and  which  they  held  on  the  con- 
ditions on  which  such  cession  had  been  made.  Within  the  individual 
states,  it  is  believed,  that  they  held  not  a  single  acre  ;  but,  if  they  did,  it 
was  as  citizens  held  it,  merely  as  private  property.  The  territory  acquired 
by  cession,  l}^ing  without  the  individual  states,  rests  on  a  difi^erent  principle, 
and  is  provided  for  by  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  constitution.  It 
is  the  territory  within  the  individual  states,  to  which  the  constitution,  in 
its  great  principles,  applies  ;  and  it  applies  to  such  territory  as  the  territory 
of  a  state,  and  not  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  next  circumstance 
to  be  attended  to,  is,  that  the  people  composing  this  union  are  the  people 
of  the  several  states,  and  not  of  the  United  States,  in  the  full  sense  of  a 
consolidated  government.  The  militia  are  the  militia  of  the  several  states  ; 
lands  are  held  under  the  laws  of  the  states ;  descents,  contracts,  and  all 
the  concerns  of  private  property,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
whole  criminal  code,  except  in  the  cases  of  breaches  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  made  under,  and  in  conformity  with,  the  powers  vested  in 
Congress,  and  of  the  laws  of  nations,  are  regulated  by  state  laws.  This 
enuineratiun  shows  the  great  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. The  territory  and  the  people  form  the  basis  on  which  all  govern- 
ments are  founded.  The  militia  constitutes  their  eflfective  force.  The 
regulation  and  protection  of  property,  and  of  personal  liberty,  are  also  among 
the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty.  This,  without  other  evidence,  is 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  great  office  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is,  to  unite  the  states  together,  under  a  government  endowed  with 
powers  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  relating,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  foreign  concerns,  to  the  discharge  of  which,  a  national  govern- 
ment, thus  formed,  alone  could  be  competent. 

This  view  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states  over  the 
territory  witliin  their  respective  limits,  except  in  cases  otherwise  specially 
provided  for,  is  supported  by  the  obvious  intent  of  the  several  powen 
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granted  to  Congress,  lo  which  a  more  pcutiRuIar  Ml«niMn)  is  now  dw. 
Of  ihiise,  the  right  lo  tlxclare  wi^t  ih,  pi-iluM,  ihr  mnat  iiDpummt.  H  ««B 
by  ihc  cnnscquences  aiieutling  war,  an  bj^  tli«  Dtltor  powora  gruitcd  in  ud 
of  it.  Thr.  righi  la  lay  laies,  duiieii,  iitipoata,  nod  cxcisca.  though  nece*> 
aary  fur  the  support  of  the  civil  guveriiioeni,  in  equally  nr«r*saTy  u»  tuauin 
tb<!  cliargpFt  of  war  ;  tho  Tight  to  »i>e  and  aiippitn  annii's,  and  a  an  'v.  uiit 
to  ctll  forth  and  govern  iho  militin.  when  lu  tlw  s^triee  of  the  l'nit«d 
Sutcs,  uro  aliogcihor  of  the  Uiior  kiriJ.  Thfy  arc  granted  in  sid  of  the 
powiT  lo  make  war,  and  iuieoded  lo  giv«  eJleLi  hi  tl.  Tbrav  seieim) 
floweret  are  of  groat  forc«  and  exient,  and  oprraUi  iimre  dtrccllf  withi* 
the  liinitH  and  ufion  tha  reaauTces  of  the  biuivh,  than  aav  of  iKa  othflff 
powers.  Ilut  still  they  are  means  only  fur  giveu  enda  V/tu  i«  docUnd, 
and  luuKi  be  mainlained.  Ad  army  and  a  navy  nm»t  be  rnisod  ;  GantSc*- 
liona  inusi  tie  orecled  for  the  common  defence  ;  debts  uiuhi  ho  juiid.  Tor 
iheae  purposes  dulicR,  imposts,  and  ex  rise  a,  are  levied;  tiuu  arv  laid; 
the  lands,  merchandise,  and  other  property  of  ih»  ciiieeaa,  are  linb|«  (or 
iheiii;  ihu  money  is  not  paid,  aeiztires  uro  made,  and  the  lands  aro  Mtlil. 
The  iransaclion  is  icrminaied  ;  ihe  lands  pass  into  other  bands,  wIm  hold 
ihem  as  the  former  proprietors  did,  under  th»  laws  of  the  individual  aiatm. 
They  were  means  oidy  to  ccnain  ends  ;  the  Uailod  States  have  tMHhJRg 
further  to  do  witli  iliem.  The  same  vi^w  is  applicnblo  to  tlin  power  v(  tlit 
general  govc-rumuni  over  persons.  The  militia  is  called  into  ib«  sDrrice 
of  the  Ignited  fSlales  ;  the  service  is  perforped  ;  the  corp4  return  to  lb* 
slate  to  which  tl  belongs;  it  is  ihe  iniliUa  uf  such  state,  and  DuC  of  th* 
United  Stales.  Soldiers  are  required  for  the  army,  who  may  be  obtained 
by  volucitary  enlistment,  or  by  sonic  olhcr  process,  founded  in  lUe  nhnci- 
ples  uf  equaLty.  In  either  case,  the  citizen,  aller  the  tour  nf  duty  la  pei- 
formpd,  is  restored  in  his  former  station  in  suciely,  with  his  equal  share  ti 
Breigxiiy  til'  the  nation.     In  uU  these  cases,  which  are 
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tute  courts  inferior  to  the  supreme  court,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
■  the  judiciary  existing  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  general  government. 
Without  such  inferior  court  in  every  state,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  might 
even  be  impossible,  to  carry  into  efiect  the  laws  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  right  to  establish  postoffices  and  postroads  is  essentially  of 
the  same  character.  For  political,  commercial  and  social  purposes,  it  was 
important  that  it  should  be  vested  in  the  general  government.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  regulation  and  nothing  more,  I  presume,  was  intended  by  it,  it  is 
a  power  easily  executed,  and  involving  little  authority  within  the  states 
individually.  The  right  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  the  federal  district,  and  over  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings,  with  the  consent  of  the  state 
within  which  the  same  may  be,  is  a  power  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  is 
sufficient  in  itself  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  of  all  the  other  powers 
of  the  general  government.  Of  this  particular  grant,  further  notice  will 
hereafter  be  taken. 

1  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by  observing, 
that  the  view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  powers  and  character  of 
the  two  governments,  is  supported  by  the  marked  difference  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  manner  of  their  endowment.  The  state  governments  are 
divided  into  three  branches,  a  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary ;  and 
the  appropriate  duties  of  each  assigned  to  it,  without  any  limitation  of 
power,  except  such  as  is  necessary  to  guard  against  abuse,  in  the  form  of 
bills  of  right.  But,  in  instituting  the  national  government,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle  was  adopted  and  pursued.  The  government  itself  is 
organized,  like  the  state  governments,  into  three  branches,  but  its  powers 
are  enumerated  and  defined  in  the  most  precise  form.  The  subject  has 
already  been  too  fully  explained  to  require  illustration  by  a  general  view 
of  the  whole  constitution,  every  part  of  which  affords  proof  of  wbat  is  here 
advanced.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  eighth  section  of  the  first 
article,  being  that  more  particularly  which  defines  the  powers,  and  fixes 
the  character  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  By  this  section,  it 
is  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  power  : — 

1st.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises,  &c. 

Having  shown  the  origin  of  the  state  governments,  and  their  endow- 
ments, when  first  formed  ;  having  also  shown  the  origin  of  the  national 
government,  and  the  powers  vested  in  it ;  and  having  shown,  lastly,  the 
powers  which  are  admitted  to  have  remained  to  the  state  governments, 
after  those  which  were  taken  from  them  by  the  national  government,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  whether  the  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a 
system  of  internal  improvement,  by  roads  and  canals,  has  been  vested  in 
the  United  States. 

Before  we  can  determine  whether  this  power  has  been  granted  to  the 
general  government,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  distinctly,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  power  requisite  to  make  such  improvements.  When 
that  is  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide  whether  such  power  is  vested  in 
the  national  government. 

If  the  power  existed,  it  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  executed  by  a  board 
of  skilful  engineers,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  union,  on  a  plan  which  would 
secure  complete  effect  to  all  the  great  purposes  of  our  constitution.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  however,  to  take  up  the  subject  here,  on  this  scale.  I 
shall  state  a  case  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  only.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  Congress  intended  to  run  a  road  from  the  city  of  Washington  to 
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us  it„.;ikr  lny  with  ihe  Delaware,  and  ibe 
i':iim]  :  whiit  must  bn  don?  lo  earn-  the 
}i-  1111  i|iirHtiii[i  o!"  the  existing  power.    1 

V  liirilii-  inirjinsr.  ('ommissioiitTs  would 
fli-'  iiui>t  ilin-ct  line,  paying  due  rogard  to 

ii!>-<i.'ii'li-.t.  nnil  to  aci|uire  the  riglii  ro  the 
i-:iri:il  «inilii  imsa.  with  suflicieiit  breailth 

V  viiluiir;iry  i>ri"ii!<.  or  by  purchiwcs  iVom 
M  iiril  mII.  or  sliDiild  aak  an  exort'iun; 
:v  :iiii1  li\iii<!  its  iTilue  hv  a  jvirv  of  ilie 
'  ;iilr'iiil,-.l  to,  after  llu>  road  and  c'aiiul  are 
1111  ill  ri'|t;iir.  U'c  know  tlial  there  are 
ilili'  iif  I'liiiiniiitin^'  voliintar}'  injuries;  nf 
I  li'  111  siiMiiiii  ihi?  roiid ;  of  hreakiiig  the 

I  l.r.-^ikiii},'  the  i»:iil  itsvK.  Som.-  living 
.1  II  ilid  IU.1  piiM  through  their  land^..  ai.a 

I I  wrislr,  from  revi'iijji;,  or  in  the  hope  of 
r  ^1  siKiri  liiiu;.  liijiiricH  of  this  kind  h^vc 
iii{>liiiird  Kf.oii  thermid  from  Cmnlierlind 
1^  riliji'i'l,  ('i)iiuri.'s.t  should  have  a  right  to 
hi*mir  ihi'V  iii;iv  ho  found.  Juri.>idictioii 
■iriir.ili.iii!;h  il  H'lTe  .-XL-lusive.  It  would 
..iiU  l...<l,.ie.l.-d  111  (Ir.  act.  Thev  woulJ 
.  :iihl   lly  I'^ir  »[)'  before  the  sun    appeared. 
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ofienders  are  pursued,  caught,  and  brought  to  trial.  Can  they  be  punish- 
ed ?  The  question  of  right  must  be  decided  on  principle .  The  culprits  will 
avail  themselves  of  every  barrier,  that  may  serve  to  screen  them  from 
punishment.  They  will  plead  that  the  law,  under  whieh  they  stand 
arraigned,  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  question  must  be  decided  by  the 
court,  whether  federal  or  state,  on  a  fair  investigation  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  general  government  by  the  constitution.  If  the  judges  find  that 
these  powers  have  not  been  granted  to  Congress,  the  prisoners  must  be 
acquitted  ;  and,  by  their  acquittal,  all  claim  to  the  right  to  establish  such 
a  system  is  at  an  end. 

I  have  supposed  an  opposition  to  be  made  to  the  right  in  Congress,  by 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  other  individuals  charged  with  breaches  of 
statutes  made  to  protect  the  work  from  injury,  because  it  is  the  mildest 
form  in  which  it  can  present  itself.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  one.  A 
state,  also,  may  contest  the  right,  and  then  the  controversy  assumes  another 
character.  Government  might  contend  against  government ;  for,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  both  the  governments  are  sovereign  and  independent  of  each 
other,  and  in  that  form  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  opposition 
might  be  made.  To  each  limitations  are  prescribed,  and  should  a  contest 
rise  between  them,  respecting  their  rights,  and  the  people  sustain  it  with 
anything  like  an  equal  division  of  numbers,  the  worst  consequences  might 
ensue. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  opposition  suggested  by  the  owner  of  the  land, 
or  by  the  states  individually,  may  be  avoided  by  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  the  parties.  But  a  suppression  of  opposition  in  that  way,  is  no 
proof  of  a  right  in  (congress,  nor  could  it,  if  confined  to  that  limit,  remove 
all  the  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  the  power.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
Congress  may,  by  the  command  and  application  of  the  public  revenue,  pur- 
chase the  soil,  and  thus  silence  that  class  of  individuals ;  or,  by  the  ac- 
commodation afibrded  to  individual  states,  put  down  opposition  on  their 
part.  Congress  must  be  able  rightfully  to  control  all  opposition,  or  they 
can  not  carry  the  system  into  effect.  Cases  would  inevitably  occur  to  put 
the  right  to  the  test.  The  work  must  be  preserved  from  injury ;  tolls 
must  be  collected  ;  offenders  must  be  punished.  With  these  culprits  no 
bargain  can  be  made.  When  brought  to  trial,  they  must  deny  the  validity 
of  the  law,  and  that  plea  being  sustained,  all  claim  to  the  right  ceases. 

If  the  United  States  possess  this  power,  it  must  be,  either  because  it 
has  been  specifically  granted,  or  that  it  is  incidental,  and  necessary  to 
carry  into  eflfecl  some  specific  grant.  The  advocates  for  the  power  derive 
it  from  the  following  sources :  1st,  the  right  to  establish  postofiSces  and 
postroads  ;  2d,  to  declare  war  ;  3d,  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  states ;  4th,  from  the  power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  5th,  from  the 
power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
all  tiie  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof ;  6th,  and  lastly,  from  the 
power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting, 
the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  observea, 
that  there  is  but  little  accord  among  the  advocates  for  this  power,  as  to 
the  particular  source  whence  it  is  derived.  They  all  agree,  however,  in 
ascribing  it  to  some  one  or  more  of  those  above-mentioned.  I  will  exam- 
ine the  ground  of  the  claim  in  each  instance. 

The  first  of  these  grants  is  in  the  following  words :  *'  Congress  shall  have 
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ii<l  jHiitriwils."  Whilt  is  ihe  just  import  of 
.■iitiiK  '  ■rill- w.ir(l"p»taMish,~isil'«- ruling 
!- ■  :.r.'  ill.-  siihjfii-.  OH  which  it  ucts.  Thr 
\\<t  is  tiriiiinl  liy  ihiit  wonl  ?  Th«.-  stcisc 
i,^i  i).  is  ili:ii  in  which  thtv  are  to  bf  unii-:- 
■u  i.iilili.-  I«,^li<-s  anil  H>(]ii-i.lii;ils.  The  ii:- 
i:l  .  :iii.|  ili.T.-  i»  Til.  lu'ller  w.-.v  of  a-.-^r- 
M-  ;.rrns  iisiil  tlirir  oniinsrv  iinj-m.  If  ite 
r  iii.-si  ,'i,l,i.|iiri,.-.l  riliz^iis.  who  \,:..\  im 
t.i  «1,..-.,'  ii.iii.ls  «,T.-  un|.r.-ju<li*-e.l.  wh« 
■-  ,l.!-,-li,"  :l».I  til.-  .■xt.-iii  of  Ih.'  ar.nt  wliiu'h 
•"■••pirn 


lllH 


..I'  111.' 


.iihl    . 


.  tli^i  :l 


^r^-.-.  ti.  fix  1)1.  Ilio  towns,  Lonrtlm 
ri,i..ii.  ■..[  wlii.-liilir-r<'.shoiiM  1..^  |)n.;i.iS. 
,iU  >Ii..iil.l  1..-  .Mrrioil  from  on.-  pi.-iotfi.:. 
hL'.ii.-.-  n^  vM.'iisivi-ly.  ami  to  m:.U-  ihe 
Ik  lix  till'  ijci-iaL'i-  III  be  piiiil  on  iverr 
Mi|>|iiirl  ill.'  I'staUllslimi'iiI,  atxl  lu  pr'iiei.'i 
niMiirv.  Iiv  |ujiiiK!iii.!;  those  who  slmulJ 
r  :i  riiihi  in  l:iy  olT  ill.-  roa.ls  of  iht-  I'lii- 
K'lii  ;  ii>  t;iki;  ilii>  u.nl  fnmi  tV 
mil  lolls,  anil  to  jiuiiish  olTiii- 
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larged  power  in  the  constitution  than  had  been  granted  in  the  confederation, 
surely  the  same  controlling  term  would  not  have  been  used ;  or  other 
words  would  have  been  added,  to  show  such  intention,  and  to  mark  the 
extent  to  which  the  power  should  be  carried.  It  is  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  powers  granted  in  the  constitution,  by  this  term,  to  include  in  it  all 
the  powers  that  were  granted  in  the  confederation,  by  terms  which  specifi- 
cally defined  and  (as  was  supposed)  extended  their  limits.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say,  that,  by  omitting  from  the  constitution  any  portion  of  the 
phraseology  which  was  deemed  important  in  the  confederation,  the  import 
of  the  term  was  enlarged,  and,  with  it,  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  in  a 
proportional  degree,  beyond  what  they  were  in  the  confederation.  The 
right  to  exact  postage  and  to  protect  the  postoflices  and  mails  from  rob- 
bery, by  punishing  the  offenders,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  incidents  to 
the  grant,  since,  without  it,  the  object  of  the  grant  might  be  defeated. 
Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of 
the  grant,  though  not  specified,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  included  in  it. 
Beyond  this,  the  doctrine  of  incidental  power  can  not  be  carried. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  settlements  and  institutions,  and  trace 
their  progress  down  to  the  revolution,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  in  this 
sense,  and  none  other,  that  the  power  was  exercised  by  all  our  colonial 
governments.  Postofllices  were  made  for  the  country,  and  not  the  country 
for  them.  They  are  the  offspring  of  improvement ;  they  never  go  before 
it.  Settlements  are  first  made  ;  after  which  the  progress  is  uniform  and 
simple,  extending  to  objects  in  regular  order,  most  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort of  man — schools,  places  of  worship,  courthouses,  and  markets ;  post- 
offices  follow.  Roads  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  settlements. 
They  lead  to  all  the  places  mentioned,  and  to  every  other  which  the  vari- 
ous and  complicated  interests  of  society  require. 

It  is  believed  that  not  one  example  can  be  given,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  our  country  to  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  of  a  postoflSce  being 
established  without  a  view  to  existing  roads  ;  or  of  a  single  road  having 
been  made  by  pavement,  turnpike,  &c.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommo- 
dating a  postoffice.  Such,  too,  is  the  uniform  progress  of  all  societies.  In 
granting,  then,  this  power  to  the  United  States,  it  was  undoubtedly  intended 
by  the  framers  and  ratifiers  of  the  constitution,  to  convey  it  in  the  sense 
and  extent  only  in  which  it  had  been  understood  and  exercised  by  the 
previous  authorities  of  the  country. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  object  of  the  grant  and  the  manner 
of  its  execution.  The  object  is  the  transportation  of  the  mail  throughout 
the  United  States,  which  may  be  done  on  horseback,  and  was  so  done 
until  lately,  since  the  establishment  of  stages.  Between  the  great  towns, 
and  in  other  places  where  the  population  is  dense,  stages  are  preferred, 
because  they  aflford  an  additional  opportunity  to  make  a  profit  from  passen- 
gers. But  where  the  population  is  sparse,  and  on  crossroads,  it  is  gen- 
erally carried  on  horseback.  Unconnected  with  passengers  and  other  ob- 
jects, it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  mail  itself  may  be  carried  in  every 
part  of  our  Union,  with  nearly  as  much  economy  and  greater  despatch,  on 
horseback,  than  in  a  stage  ;  and  in  many  parts  with  much  greater.  In 
every  part  of  the  Union  in  which  stages  can  be  preferred,  the  roads  are 
sufficiently  good,  provided  those  which  serve  for  every  other  purpose  will 
accommodate  them.  In  every  other  part,  where  horses  alone 
other  people  pass  them  on  horseback,  surely  the  mail-cai 
an  object  so  simple  and  so  easy  in  the  execution,  it  would 
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oile  Burpme,  if  it  should  b«  ihoogbt  proper  lo  spjmirii  cnmniiarinnire  lo 
by  o(r  the  country  on  a  ^r«sl  iichcme  of  impiovcmiiDi,  wttli  (bn  powpr  U 
•honcn  dislances,  reduce  heights,  lev«l  mountAin*,  Mid  paTe  inirfBcew. 

1  r  the  United  IStaios  possessed  the  powvr  conirtiH4>d  liir  undor  itii*  gntt. 
might  they  not,  in  adopting  the  roads  of  tb«  individnat  ainu-*  fm'  thr  cu> 
riage  of  the  mail,  as  has  heeo  done,  Msumo  jiinadirlitin  aret  iIm-ib,  a»l 
preclude  a  right  to  interfere  with  or  aliirr  ihnm  '  Might  ihny  ixil  mtablBh 
turnpikes,  and  exercise  all  the  other  nrlx  of  a(irrr«ignlv,  nburu  ulatrd,  am 
such  roads,  necessary  lo  protect  them  Irani  injury,  anil  drfny  Clir  t-spnu' 
of  repairing  them  ?  Surely,  if  the  right  exists,  ihrsc  cuns^tpir'ncra  tweet- 
aarily  followed,  rs  soon  aa  the  road  was  ettabljahed.  Tbr  nttanrdiir  of 
■uch  a  pretension  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  examine  )i.  [a  tliis  tray  i 
large  portion  of  the  terrilory  of  every  9tst«  might  be  tak^n  from  il,  fur  th«iT 
is  scarcely  a  road  in  any  stale  which  will  not  be  iispil  I'ur  tbo  transpuiu- 
tion  of  the  mail.  A  new  field  for  legislation  uid  internal  govemmoni  wunU 
limit  be  opened. 

From  this  view  oftlie  subjecL,  I  think  thai  we  may  fairiy  conclude', ilnl 
the  right  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  in[«mal  improvsioenl,  oc  ain 
pan  of  il,  has  not  been  granted  to  CungT«as  under  the  powtr  to  (^sbbluk 
poBtoHices  and  posiroada  ;  ihal  the  commoa  roads  of  iho  country  only  wci« 
contemplated  by  that  gram,  and  ar«  fully  oompetftni  to  all  its  purprnwa. 

The  next  object  of  inquiry  is,  whether  ihe  right  to  dnclare  war  tnclndea 
the  right  to  adopt  and  execute  this  system  of  improvemr^ni  T  The  ubjec* 
tiona  to  11  are,  I  presume,  not  less  conclnsive  thftn  tboae  which  uv  appfi> 
enhle  to  the  grant  which  we  have  jusi  examined. 

Under  the  last-mentioned  grant,  a  claim  has  been  act  up  in  aa  much  of  tint 
system  as  relates  to  roads.     Undor  this,  it  extends  alike  to  mntia  ami  ranalt. 

We  must  examine  this  grant  by  the  same  rules  of  construe' i<in  thai  wei« 
npjilied  10  thn   preceding  one.     The  object  was  In  take  this  powOT  fion 
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If  it  had  been  intended  that  the  right  to  declare  war  should  include  all 
the  powers  necessary  to  maintain  war,  it  would  follow  that  nothing  would 
have  been  done  to  impair  the  right,  or  to  restrain  Congress  from  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  which  the  exigencies  of  war  might  require.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  this  exigency  would  mark  the  extent  of  the  power 
granted,  which  should  always  be  construed  liberally,  so  as  to  be  adequate 
to  the  end.  A  right  to  raise  money  by  taxes,  duties,  excises,  and  by  loan ; 
to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a  navy  ;  to  provide  for  calling  forth,  arm- 
ing, disciplining,  and  governing  the  militia,  when  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  ;  establishing  fortifications,  and  governing  the  troops  stationed 
in  them,  independently  of  the  state  authorities,  and  to  perform  many  other 
acts,  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  war.  No  war  with  any  great 
power  can  be  prosecuted  with  success  without  the  command  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Union  in  all  these  respects.  These  powers,  then,  would, 
of  necessity,  and  by  common  consent,  have  fallen  within  the  right  to  de- 
clare war,  had  it  been  intended  to  convey,  by  way  of  incident  to  thdt  right, 
the  necessary  powers  to  maintain  war.  But  these  powers  have  all  been 
granted  specifically,  with  many  others,  in  great  detail,  which  experience 
had  shown  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  war.  By  specifically  grant- 
ing, then,  these  powers,  it  is  manifest  that  every  power  was  thus  granted 
which  it  was  intended  to  grant,  for  military  purposes  ;  and  that  it  was  also 
intended  that  no  important  power  should  be  included  in  this  grant  by  way 
of  incident,  however  useful  it  might  be  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the 
grant. 

By  the  sixteenth  of  the  enumerated  powers,  article  i.,  sect.  8,  Congress 
are  authorized  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatever  over 
such  district  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance 
of  Congress,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square/  become  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other 
useful  buildings.  If  any  doubt  existed  on  a  view  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
constitution  respecting  the  decision  which  ought  to  be  formed  on  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration,  1  should  suppose  that  this  clause  would  com- 
pletely remove  it.  It  has  been  shown,  after  the  most  liberal  construction 
of  all  the  enumerated  powers  of  the  general  government,  that  the  territory 
within  the  limits  of  the  respective  states  belonged  to  them ;  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  no  right,  under  the  powers  granted  to  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion specified  in  this  grant,  to  any  the  smallest  portion  of  territory  within 
a  state,  all  those  powers  operating  on  a  different  principle,  and  having 
their  full  effect  without  impairing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  this  right  in  the 
states ;  that  those  powers  were,  in  every  instance,  means  to  ends,  which, 
being  accomplished,  left  the  subject,  that  is,  the  property,  in  which  light 
only  land  could  be  regarded,  where  it  was  before — under  the  jurisdiction, 
and  subject  to  the  laws,  of  the  state  governments. 

The  second  number  of  the  clause,  which  is  applicable  to  military  and 
naval  purposes  alone,  claims  particular  attention  here.  It  fully  confirms 
the  view  taken  of  the  other  enumerated  powers ;  for,  had  it  been  intended 
to  include  in  the  right  to  declare  war,  by  way  of  incident,  any  right  of 
jurisdiction  or  legislation  over  territory  within  a  state,  it  would  have 
done  as  to  fortifications,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  ne 
ful  buildings.  By  specifically  granting  the  right,  as  to  such  small  po: 
of  territory  as  might  be  necessary  for  these  purposes,  and  on  certain 
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commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states  and  with*  the 
Indian  tribes."  The  reasoning  applicable  to  the  preceding  claims  is  equally 
so  to  this.  The  mischief  complained  of  was,  that  this  power  could  not  be 
exercised  with  advantage  by  the  individual  states,  and  the  object  was  to 
transfer  it  to  the  United  States.  The  sense  in  which  the  power  was  un- 
derstood and  exercised  by  the  states,  was  doubtless  that  in  which  it  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States.  The  policy  was  the  same  as  to  three 
branches  of  this  grant,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  the  first  two 
from  each  of  the  other,  in  any  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  subject. 
The  last,  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes,  is  of  a  nature  distinct  from  the  oth- 
ers, for  reasons  too  well  known  to  require  explanation.  Commerce  be- 
tween independent  powers  or  communities  is  universally  regulated  by  du- 
ties and  imposts.  It  was  so  regulated  by  the  states  before  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  equally  in  respect  to  each  other  and  to  foreign  pow- 
ers. The  goods  and  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  are  the  only  sub- 
jects of  regulation.  It  can  act  on  none  other.  A  power  then  to  impose 
such  duties  and  imposts,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  prevent  any 
on  tjne  trade  between  the  states,  was  the  only  power  granted. 

If  we  recur  to  the  causes  which  produced  the  adoption  of  this  consti- 
tution, we  shall  find  that  injuries,  resulting  from  the  regulation  of  trade  by 
the  states,  respectively,  and  the  advantages  anticipated  from  the  transfer 
of  the  power  to  Congress,  were  among  those  which  had  the  most. weight. 
Instead  of  acting  as  a  nation  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  states,  indi- 
vidually, had  commenced  a  system  of  restraint  on  each  other,  whereby  the 
interests  of  foreign  powers  were  promoted  at  their  expense.  If  one  state 
imposed  high  duties  on  the  goods  or  vessels  of  a  foreign  power,  to  coun- 
tervail the  regulations  of  such  power,  the  next  adjoining  states  imposed 
lower  duties,  to  invite  those  articles  into  their  ports,  that  they  might  be 
transferred  thence  into  the  other  states,  securing  the  duties  to  themselves. 
This  contracted  policy  in  some  of  the  states  was  soon  counteracted  by  oth- 
ers. Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on  such  commerce  by  the  suffer- 
ing states,  and  thus  had  grown  up  a  state  of  affairs,  disorderly  and  unnat- 
ural, the  tendency  of  which  was,  to  destroy  the  Union  itself,  and  with  it, 
all  hope  of  realizing  those  blessings  which  we  had  anticipated  from  the 
glorious  revolution  which  had  been  so  recently  achieved.  From  this  de- 
plorable dilemma,  or  rather  certain  ruin,  we  were  happily  rescued  by  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Among  the  first  and  most  important  effects  of  this  great  revolution,  was 
the  complete  abolition  of  this  pernicious  policy.  The  states  were  brought 
together  by  the  constitution,  as  to  commerce,  into  one  community,  equally, 
in  regard  to  foreign  nations  and  each  other.  The  regulations  that  were 
adopted,  regarded  us,  in  both  respects,  as  one  people.  The  duties  and  im- 
posts that  were  laid  on  the  vessels  and  merchandise  of  foreign  nations, 
were  all  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  states  themselves,  no  duties  of  any  kind  were  imposed,  other 
than  between  difierent  ports  and  counties  within  the  same  state. 

This  view  is  supported  by  a  series  of  measures,  all  of  a  marked  char- 
acter, preceding  the  addition  of  the  constitution.  As  early  as  the  year 
1781,  Congress  recommended  it  to  the  states  to  vest  in  the  United  States 
a  power  to  levy  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  all  goods  imported  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years.  In  1783, 
this  recommendation,  with  alterations  as  to  the  kind  of  duties,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  this  term  to  twenty-five  years,  was  repeated,  and  more  earnestly 
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1  to  the  alalia  to  autharise  Ccmgn 
L'lTTiiLii  moihricniioiiB,  ilie  imponatioD  of  gooda  rrom  { 
III'  Unitcil  Slates  for  fineen  yeais.  In  1785,  the  coos 
\rci  nils  r^Bunicd,  anJ  a  proposition  presented  in  a  ni 
i'>s  Id  ilitt  stall's,  explaining  fully  the  principles  on  whi 
iwiT  l'>  regulate  trade  was  deemed  indlspeasAble. 
ink  place  at  Aiiuapolis,  of  delegates  from  several  of  1 
ji  fi.  and.  on  their  report,  a  conTenlion  was  fonned 
I'liMung  year,  from  all  the  Hlates,  to  whose  deliberaiu 
It  tin-  present  constitution. 

HI'  iiii-a.surea  was  the  subject  of  internal  intprotenr 
1  j;l;.nced  at.  Those  of  1784. '5, '6,and '7, leading,  s 
il>iiii[i  iif  ilic  uoiiiililulion,  had  in  view,  only,  the  obta 
■  ■ii:il.lf  (.'(jncri'sB  lo  regulate  trade  with  foreign  powc 
till'  rt'i;ul:iU<m  of  trade  with  the  several  states,  was 
irv  uiiji'i'l,  !iui>geslcd  by  and  adopted  in  connexion  « 
jiiiwur  iici'es.tary  lo  this  system  of  improvement  is 
ii't  liranch  of  ibis  grant,  I  should  suppose  that  it  i 
an  the  seeond.  The  pretension  to  it,  however,  ua 
ii'iiT  !)een  set  up.  In  support  of  the  claim,  under 
I    li.is  bi.-1'n   assigned   which   appears   lo   have   the   1< 

u\  1-  fiiiiinii'il  on  the  right  of  Congress  lo  "  pay  the  d( 
th'  .  iiitiiiiiiii  ilifenee  ;inJ  general  welfare"  of  the  Uni 
■.in  li.i-.  I.'-.-,  rca-.iiii  on  its  side,  than  either  of  those  wh 
\  iiiiihi  ,1  'I'lir  jMiiwr  of  which  lliis  forms  a  part  is 
limiiiL:  unril-^  ;  "  rain;ri'Bs  shall  have  power  to  lay  i 
1  -,  ]LLi|iii-t-.  mil  (■\i.i''i"i  ;  lo  pay  ihc  debts  and  pro* 
,1,1, iio'   ;.iia   tii'iiiTal  welfare  uf  ihp  United    States; 
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ment  and  phraseology  which  clearly  show  that  the  latter  part  of  the  clause 
was  intended  to  enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  the  money  thus  raised 
might  be  appropriated.  Thirdly,  if  this  is  not  the  real  object  and  fair  con- 
struction of  the  second  part  of  this  grant,  it  follows  either  that  it  has  no 
import  or  operation  whatever,  or  one  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  first 
part.  This  presumption  is  evidently  groundless  in  both  instances ;  in  the 
first,  because  no  part  of  the  constitution  can  be  considered  as  useless ;  no 
sentence  or  clause  in  it  without  a  meaning.  In  the  second,  because  such 
a  construction  as  made  the  second  part  of  the  clause  an  original  grant,  em- 
bracing the  same  object  with  the  first,  but  with  much  greater  power  than 
it,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  The  order  generally  observed 
in  grants,  an  order  founded  in  common  sense,  since  it  promotes  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  import,  is  to  grant  the  power  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed in  the  most  full  and  explicit  manner,  and  then  to  explain  or  qualify 
it,  if  explanation  or  qualification  should  be  necessary.  This  order  has,  it 
is  believed,  been  invariably  observed,  in  all  the  grants  contained  in  the 
constitution.  In  the  second,  because,  if  the  clause  in  question  is  not  con- 
strued merely  as  an  authority  to  appropriate  the  public  money,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  it  conveys  a  f)ower  of  indefinite  and  unlimited  extent ;  that 
there  would  have  been  no  use  for  the  special  powers  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  a  navy ;  to  regulate  commerce ;  to  call  forth  the  militia ;  or 
even  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  An  unquali- 
fied power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare,  as  the  second  part  of  this  clause  would  be,  if  considered  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  grant,  would  extend  to  every  object  in  which  the 
public  could  be  interested.  A  power  to  provide  for  the  common  defence 
would  give* to  Congress  the  command  of  the  whole  force,  and  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  Union ;  but  a  right  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
would  go  much  further.  It  would,  in  effect,  break  down  all  the  barriers 
between  the  states  and  the  general  government,  and  consolidate  the  whole 
under  the  latter. 

The  powers  specifically  granted  to  Congress,  are  what  are  called  the 
enumerated  powers,  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand, 
among  which  that  contained  in  the  first  clause  holds  the  first  place  in  point 
of  importance,  if  the  power  created  by  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  is 
considered  an  original  grant,  unconnected  with,  and  independent  of,  the 
first,  as  in  that  case  it  must  be,  then  the  first  part  is  entirely  done  away, 
as  are  all  the  other  grants  in  the  constitution,  being  completely  absorbed 
in  the  transcendant  power  granted  in  the  latter  part.  But  if  the  clause  be 
construed  in  the  sense  contended  for,  then  every  part  has  an  important 
meaning  and  effect ;  not  a  line,  a  word,  in  it  is  superfluous.  A  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  subjects  to  the  call  of 
Congress  every  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  internal  and  external ;  and 
the  addition,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,  gives  the  right  of  applying  the  money  raised,  that  is,  of 
appropriating  it  to  the  purposes  specified,  according  to  a  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  terms.  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  first  part  of  the  clause 
only,  which  gives  a  power  which  afifects  in  any  manner  the  power  remain- 
ing to  the  states ;  as  the  power  to  raise  money  from  the  people,  whether 
it  be  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  or  excises,  though  concurrent  in  the  states, 
as  to  taxes  and  excises,  must  necessarily  do.  But  the  use  or  application 
of  the  money,  after  it  is  raised,  is  a  power  altogether  of  a  different  charac- 
ter.    It  imposed  no  burden  on  the  people,  nor  can  it  act  on  them  in  a  semse 
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presented  will  not  be  wiihont  effect,  bat  will  tend  to  satisfy  the  unpreju- 
•  diced  and  impartial  that  nothing  more  was  granted,  by  that  part,  than  a 
power  to  appropriate  the  public  money  raised  under  the  other  part.  To 
what  extent  that  power  may  be  carried  will  be  the  next  object  of  inquiry. 

It  is  contended,  on  the  one  side,  that,  as  the  nationB.1  government  is  a 
government  of  limited  powers,  it  haa  no  right  to  expend  money,  except  in 
&e  performance  of  acts  authorized  by  the  other  specific  grants,  according 
to  a  strict  construction  of  their  powers ;  that  this  grant,  in  neither  of  its 
branches,  gives  lo  Congress  discretionary  power  of  any  kind,  but  is  a  mere 
inatrumeni,  in  its  hands,  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  contained  in  the 
other  grants.  To  this  construction  I  was  inclined  in  the  more  early  stage  " 
of  our  government' ;  but,  on  further  reflection  and  observation,  my  mind  has 
undergone  a  change,  for  reasons  which  I  will  frankly  unfold. 

The  grant  consiels,  as  heretofore  observed,  of  a  twofold  power ;  the  first 
to  raise,  and  the  second  to  appropriate,  the  public  money,  and  the  terms 
used  in  both  instances  are  general  vciA  unqu  ilified.  Each  branch  was  ob- 
viously drawn  with  a  view  to  the  uther,  and  the  import  of  each  tends  to 
illustrate  that  of  the  other.  The  grant  to  raise  money  gives  a  power  over 
every  subject  from  which  revenue  may  be  drawn,  and  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  grants  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a 
navy,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  establish  fiostothces  and  pustroada,  and 
with  all  the  other  specific  grants  to  the  general  government.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  powers  contained  in  any  of  these  grants,  there  is  no  other 
check  than  that  which  is  lo  be  found  in  the  great  principles  of  our  eystem, 
the  responsibility  of  the  representative  to  his  constituents.  If  war,  for 
example,  is  necessary,  and  Congress  declare  it  for  good  cause,  their  con- 
stituents will  support  them  in  it.  A  like  support  will  be  given  them  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  under  any  and  every  other  power 
vested  in  the  United  States.  It  affords  to  the  friends  of  our  free  govern- 
ments the  most  heartfelt  consolatiun  to  know,  and  from  the  best  evidence, 
our  own  experience,  that,  in  great  emergences,  the  boldest  measures,  such 
as  form  the  strongest  appeals  to  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people, 
are  sure  to  obtain  ihcir  moat  decided  approbation.  But  should  the  repre- 
sentative act  corruptly,  and  betray  his  trust,  or  otherwise  prove  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  confidF-nce  of  his  constituents,  he  would  be  equally  sure 
to  lose  it,  and  to  be  removed  and  otherwise  censured,  according  to  his 
deserts.  The  power  to  raise  money  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  exci- 
ses, is  alike  unqualilied,  nor  do  I  see  any  check  on  the  exercise  of  it, 
other  than  that  which  applies  to  the  other  powers  above  recited,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  representative  to  his  constituents.  GongreBs  know  the 
extent  of  the  public  engagements,  and  the  sums  necessary  to  meet  them  ; 
they  know  how  much  may  be  derived  from  each  branch  of  revenue,  with- 
out pressing  it  too  fur ;  and,  paying  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  likewise  know  which  branch  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  in  the  first 
instance.  From  the  commencement  of  the  government,  two  branches  of 
this  power,  duties  and  imposts,  have  been  in  constant  operation,  the  reve- 
aue<  irom  which  has  supported  the  government  in  its  various  branches,  and 
met  its  other  ordinary  engagements.  In  great  emergencies,  the  other  li 
taxes  and  excises,  have  likewise  been  resorted  to,  ai  ' 
right  nor  the  pidicy  ever  called  in  question. 

If  we  look  to  the  second  branch  of  this  power,  that  which  a 
the  appropriation  of  the  money  thus  raised,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
eral  and  unqualilied  than  the  power  to  raise  it.    More  comprehensirt 
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tliaii  lu  "  [luy  ihi!  dcblR  nnd  proride  for  ibe  rannnon  dofeooo  and  jeoenj 
wolfare,"  could  not  hove  been  uncil.  So  tntiuiaioly  canoocted  wnh.  aai  ■ 
dependent  on,  each  other,  are  iht-ne  two  branches  of  powvr,  thmt,  had  riImt 
bueii  limited,  the  limitation  would  hsve  had  th«  lik*  cffffci  on  Um  aiha- 
Had  the  power  lo  raiae  moiiuy  been  conditionBl.  or  n^tricurd  in  ajtcciil 
purposes,  the  appropriation  mast  have  corrcsponiW  with  it,  far  iwoe  boi 
thfi  monuy  raised  could  be  appropriaMd,  nor  rould  it  be  appopriBiod  d 
uthvr  purposes  ihaii  ihoao  which  w«n<  twnniHod.  On  llio  oiher  hood,  il 
the  right  of  approprialion  bad  been  resinctod  to  cnrtain  pur|w«e«,  ti  wbuU 
be  uscksG  anil  improper  to  raise  morR  than  would  Iw  atlcvjuatF  id  thnat- 
purposes.  It  may  ffurlj'  bo  inferred  iliol  ihenu  resiruifita  or  checks  bats 
been  carefully  and  inteiilionally  Bvoidf-d.  The  power,  in  tach  bruirll.  ta 
alike  broad  and  unqualiGi^d,  and  each  is  drawa  with  pfrulimi  (itMeu  tiiilw 
other ;  the  laiier  requiring  terms  uf  great  esi«Di  and  fmTc  lo  acctmnniidatp 
the  former,  which  have  been  lulopied,  and  both  placed  In  the  b&ino  cUumi 
and  aenlence.  Can  It  be  presumed  thai  all  those  circumatancoa  wuro  m 
nicely  adjusted  by  mere  aecidenl  ?  Is  it  not  more  jtirt  to  conclixle  that 
they  were  the  result  of  due  deliberation  and  d^aigu  T  Had  it  bcoD  iai^ndMt 
that  Congress  uhuuld  be  restricted  in  the  approprintinn  of  thv  public  moDey 
to  such  eipendiliires  as  were  authorized  by  n  rigid  ctMislraciion  of  iha 
other  spcci^c  ^aiits,  hon  easy  would  it  hava  been  to  bare  providod  Tor  it 
by  a  derlaniioii  to  thai  effeci.  The  omission  of  such  dvel&ratiun  in,  iHcfv 
fore,  HO  additional  proof  ibal  it  was  not  intended  that  the  gTiint  should  he 
so  construed. 

It  was  evidently  impossible  to  have  subjected  this  grant,  iit  either  brttnch, 
10  such  restriction,  without  exposing  the  government  to  very  acriou*  cn- 
barrBBsmeni.  How  tarry  it  into  e^ect '  If  the  grant  had  been  made  in 
any  degree  dependent  upon  the  slates,  the  government  would  hive  ttxpif 
IiL^ncud  the  fate  of  the  confederation.      IJke  it,  it  would  have  wilbcrred  and 
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sistent  with  their  true  import.  No  such  declaration,  however,  has  been 
made,  and  from  the  fair  import  of  the  grant,  and,  indeed,  its  positive  terms, 
the  inference  that  such  was  intended  seems  to  be  precluded. 

Many  considerations  of  great  weight  operate  in  favor  of  this  construc- 
tion, while  I  do  not  perceive  any  serious  objection  to  it.  If  it  be  estab- 
lished, it  follows  that  the  words,  **  to  provide  for  the  conmion  defence  and 
general  welfare,''  have  a  definite,  safe,  and  useful  meaning.  The  idea  of 
their  forming  an  original  grant,  with  unlimited  power,  superseding  every 
other  grant,  is  abandoned.  They  will  be  considered,  simply,  as  convey- 
ing a  right  of  appropriation  ;  a  right  indispensable  to  that  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue, and  necessary  to  expenditures  under  every  grant.  By  it,  as  already 
observed,  no  new  power  will  be  taken  from  the  states,  the  money  to  be 
appropriated  being  raised  under  a  power  already  granted  to  Congress.  By 
it,  too,  the  motive  for  giving  a  forced  or  strained  construction  to  any  of  the 
other  specific  grants  will,  in  most  instances,  be  diminished,  and,  in  many, 
utterly  destroyed.  The  importance  of  this  consideration  can  not  be  too 
highly  estimated,  since,  in  addition  to  the  examples  already  given,  it  ought 
particularly  to  be  recollected,  that,  to  whatever  extent  any  specific  power 
may  be  carried,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  goes  with  it,  pursuing  it  through 
all  its  incidents.  The  very  important  agency  which  this  grant  has  in  car- 
rying into  effect  every  other  grant,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
construction  contended  for.  All  the  other  grants  are  limited  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  offices  which  they  have  severally  to  perform,  each  conveying 
a  power  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  that  only,  whereas  this  is  coextensive 
with  the  great  scheme  of  the  government  itself.  It  is  the  lever  which 
raises  and  puts  the  whole  machinery  in  motion,  and  continues  the  move- 
ment. Should  either  of  the  other  grants  fail,  in  consequence  of  any  con- 
dition or  limitation  attached  to  it,  or  misconstruction  of  its  powers,  much 
injury  might  follow,  but  still  it  would  be  the  failure  of  one  branch  of  power, 
of  one  item  in  the  system  only.  All  the  others  might  move  on.  But 
should  the  right  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  public  money  be  improperly 
restricted,  the  whole  system  might  be  sensibly  affected,  if  not  disorganized. 
Each  of  the  other  grants  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  grant  itself.  This, 
by  the  nature  of  the  government  only.  Hence  it  became  necessary  that, 
like  the  power  to  declare  war,  this  power  should  be  commensurate  with 
the  great  scheme  of  the  government,  and  with  all  its  purposes. 

If,  then,  th€  right  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  pubUc  money  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  expenditures  under  the  other  specific  grants,  according  to  a 
strict  construction  of  their  powers  respectively,  is  there  no  limitation  to  it  ? 
Have  Congress  a  right  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  public  money  to  any 
and  to  every  purpose,  according  to  their  will  and  pleasure  ?  They  cer- 
tainly have  not.  The  government  of  the  United  Slates  is  a  limited  gov- 
ernmeni,  instituted  for  great  national  purposes,  and  for  those  only.  Other 
interests  are  committed  to  the  states  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  them. 
Each  government  should  look  to  the  great  and  essential  purposes  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  and  confine  itself  to  those  purposes.  A  state  government 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  apply  money  to  national  purposes,  without  making  it  a 
charge  to  the  nation.  The  people  of  the  state  would  not  permit  it.  Nor 
will  Congress  be  apt  to  apply  money  in  aid  of  the  state  administrations,  for 
purposes  strictly  local,  in  which  the  nation  at  large  has  no  interest,  although 
the  states  should  desire  it.  The  people  of  the  other  states  would  condemn 
it.  They  would  declare  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  tax 
a  purpose,  and  dismiss,  at  the  next  election,  such  of  their 
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answer  has,  it  is  presumed,  been  already  given.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  add,  that,  if  this  objection  was  well  founded,  it  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  simple  case  of  internal  improvements,  but  would  apply  to 
others  of  high  importance.  Congress  have  a  right  to  regulate  commerce. 
To  give  effect  to  this  power,  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  custom- 
houses in  every  state  along  the  coast,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  interior. 
The  vast  amount  of  goods  imported,  and  the  duties  to  be  performed  to  ac- 
commodate the  merchants  and  secure  the  revenue,  make  it  necessary  that 
spacious  buildings  should  be  erected,  especially  in  the  great  towns,  for 
their  reception.  This,  it  is  manifest  could  best  be  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  government.  Have  Congress  the  right  to  seize 
the  property  of  individuals,  if  they  should  refuse  to  sell  it,  in  quarters  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  to  have  it  valued,  and  to  take  it  at  the  valuation  ? 
Have  they  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  within  those  buildings  ?  Nei- 
ther of  these  claims  has  ever  been  set  up,  nor  could  it,  as  is  presumed,  be 
sustained.  They  have  invariably  either  rented  houses,  where  such  as 
were  suitable  could  be  obtained,  or,  where  they  could  not,  purchased  the 
ground  of  individuals,  erected  the  buildings,  and  held  them  under  the  laws 
of  the  state.  Under  the  power  to  establish  postoffices  and  postroads, 
houses  are  also  requisite  for  the  reception  of  the  mails  and  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  several  offices.  These  have  always  been  rented 
or  purchased,  and  held  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  taken  by  a  citizen.  The  Umted  States  have  a  right 
to  establish  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court,  and  such  have  been 
established  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  It  is  believed  that  the  houses  for 
these  inferior  courts  have  invariably  been  rented.  No  right  of  jurisdiction 
in  them  has  ever  been  claimed,  nor  other  right  than  that  of  privilege,  and 
that  only  while  the  court  was  in  session.  A  still  stronger  case  may  be 
urged.  Should  Congress  be  compelled,  by  invasion  or  other  cause,  to  re- 
move the  government  to  some  town  within  one  of  the  states,  would  they 
have  a  right  of  jurisdiction  over  such  town,  or  hold  even  the  house  in 
which  they  held  their  session,  under  other  authority  than  the  laws  of 
su(?h  state  ?  It  is  believed  that  they  would  not.  If  they  have  a  right  to 
appropriate  money  for  any  of  these  purposes,  to  be  laid  out  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  state,  surely  they  have  an  equal  right  to  do  it 
for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvements. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  a  corporation  in  the  Union  which  does  not 
exercise  great  discretion  in  the  application  of  the  money  raised  by  it,  to  the 
purposes  of  its  institution.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  instituted  for  such  important  purposes,  and  en- 
dowed with  such  extensive  powers,  should  not  be  allowed  at  least  equal 
discretion  and  authority.  The  evil  to  be  particularly  avoided  is,  the  vio- 
lation of  state-rights  ;  shunning  that,  it  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  proper 
that  the  powers  of  Congress  should  be  so  construed  as  that  the  general 
government,  in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  in  our  internal  con- 
cerns, should  be  able  to  adopt  all  such  measures,  lying  within  the  fair 
scope,  and  intended  to  facilitate  the  direct  objects  of  its  powers,  as  the 
public  welfare  may  require,  and  a  sound  and  provident  policy  dictate. 

The  measures  of  Congress  have  been  in  strict  accord  with  the  view  ta- 
ken of  the  right  of  appropriation,  both  as  to  its  extent  and  limitation, 
will  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  laws,  commencing  at  a  very  early 
riod.    Many  roads  have  been  opened,  of  which  the  following  are  the  p: 
cipal :  The  first,  from  Cumberland,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac 
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r<>ii:;!i  ['■'iiii'<vlvnnin  Hnil  Virginia,  to  ihe  slate  of 
*;. .   i.pI    lili,  |>:ii!i'  \'.l,  of  ihe  late  pdiiion  of  ihf 

;u  i!ii-  fri'lilii't?-  iif  (ii-orcia,  on  the  route  froni 
■ii  i;~  iiii>'r>('i'tiim  with  the  31at  ilegrce  of  north 

"'.  I'l^i'  .'i"',     'I'ln-  third,  from    Mississippi,  at  a 

ml", I.  Ill  ilu'Ohiii:  same  act.  The  founh.  from 
.  iM  Niiilii'z:  Mimv  act.      The    fifth,  from  the 
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seat  of  government,  the  eastern  with  the  western  waters,  and  more  inti- 
mately the  Atlantic  with  the  western  states,  in  the  formation  of  which 
1,800,000  dollars  have  been  expended.  'J*he  measures  pursued  in  this 
case  require  to  be  particularly  noticed,  as  fixing  the  opinion  of  the  parties, 
and  particularly  of  Congress,  on  the  important  question  of  the  right. 
Passing  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  it  was  thought 
necessary  and  proper  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  respective  legisla- 
tures, to  obtain  their  sanction,  which  was  granted  by  each  state,  by  a  legis- 
lative act,  approving  the  route  and  providing  for  the  purchase  and  con- 
demnation of  the  land.  This  road  was  founded  on  an  article  of  compact 
between  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Ohio,  under  which  that  state 
came  into  the  Union,  and  by  which  the  expense  attending  it  was  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  application  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  within  that  state.  In  this  instance,  which  is 
by  far  the  strongest,  in  respect  to  the  expense,  extent,  and  nature  of  the 
work  done,  the  United  States  have  exercised  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or 
sovereignty  within  either  of  the  states,  by  taking  the  land  from  the  pro- 
prietors by  force ;  by  passing  acts  for  the  protection  of  the  road ;  or  to 
raise  a  revenue  from  it  by  the  establishment  of  turnpikes  and  tolls  ;  or  any 
other  act  founded  on  the  principle  of  jurisdiction  or  right.  Whatever 
they  have  done  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  founded  on  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple ;  on  the  voluntary  and  unqualified  admission  that  the  sovereignty  be- 
longed to  the  state  and  not  to  the  United  States ;  and  that  they  could  per- 
form no  act  which  should  tend  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  state,  or  to  as- 
sume any  to  themselves.  All  that  they  have  done  has  been  to  appropriate 
the  public  money  to  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
constructed  ;  for  I  presume  that  no  distinction  can  be  taken  between  the 
appropriation  of  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  that 
which  arises  from  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  nor  can  I  believe 
that  the  power  to  appropriate  derives  any  sanction  from  a  provision  to 
that  effect  having  been  made  by  an  article  of  compact  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  people  of  the  then  territory  of  Ohio.  This  point  may, 
however,  be  placed  in  a  clearer  light  by  a  more  particular  notice  of  the 
article  itself. 

By  an  act  of  April  30,  1802,  entitled,  *'  An  act  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  to  form  a 
constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," after  describing  the  limits  of  the  proposed  new  state,  and  authori- 
zing the  people  thereof  to  elect  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution,  the 
three  following  propositions  were  made  to  the  convention,  to  be  obligatory 
on  the  United  States,  if  accepted  by  it :  first,  that  section  number  sixteen 
of  every  township,  or,  where  such  section  had  been  sold,  other  lands 
equivalent  thereto,  should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  township 
for  the  use  of  free  schools.  Second,  that  the  six  miles  reservation,  in- 
cluding the  salt  springs  commonly  called  the  Sciota  salt  springs ;  the 
salt  springs  near  the  Muskingum  river,  and  in  the  military  tract,  with  the 
sections  which  include  the  same,  should  be  granted  to  the  said  state,  for 
the  use  of  the  people  thereof,  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  of 
the  state  should  prescribe  :  provided,  that  it  should  never  sell  or  lease  the 
same  for  more  than  ten  years.  Third,  that  one  twentieth  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  lying  within  the  said  state,  which  might  be  sold 
by  Congress,  from  and  after  the  30th  June  ensuing,  should  be  applied  to 
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lh«  laying  out  nml  ntokinc  pohlic  roads  from  tbo  navigabtn  walcra  (un|i(jK> 
ing  into  ihe  Ailaiiiic.  la  lac  Uhio,  anii  ihrougli  tlie  *Uto  of  Ohio 
ToaJs  lo  be  laid  out  under  the  itudioriiy  of  Cnngrtua,  with  lb«  consent 
the  several  .slates  throtjgh  which  they  Rbould  psiu. 

These  threu  proposiliona  were  mailt^  un  the  cuudiiiim  tiiat  tlio  ci]Uvoii>J 
tion  of  the  slule  should-  provide,  by  an  ordiiuucp,  irreviicttbla  witltuui  tT 
consent  of  the  United  Slates,  that  every  tract  uT  UiiiJ  Mild  bv  Cnngrei 
after  the  30ih  of  June  ensuing,  ahould  rom&ui.  for  the  t«fiu  of  fit 
aAcr  sale,  exempt  from  every  species  of  tax  wbatoueier. 

Il  i*  impossible  Lu  read  the  ordiciance  of  the  'j3d  uf  April,  1784,  nr  tbe 
provisions  of  ihe  aci  of  April  30lh.  lHOi,  which  ar«  fouuil^d  on  ii,  wiibnta 
being  profoundly  iniprussed  with  the  otiUghtenod  and  inagnmiimoua  piiUcy 
which  diciaied  th(<iu.  Antidpaiing  that  iho  new  HtatKS  WTiuld  l>o  iteit]Dd 
by  the  inhnbiuniH  of  ihs  original  siaiM  and  their  offkpring,  no  nurmw  or 
contracted  jealousy  wss  entertained  of  their  adraisaion  nito  the  Uniun,  in 
equal  panicipatioit  in  ihe  national  sovereignty  with  the  original  stslea.  1l 
was  foreseen  al  the  early  period  at  which  tbut  ordinance  passed,  thai  ihe 
expansion  of  our  Union  to  the  lukes  and  to  (lie  Mississippi  aod  all  tis 
waters,  would  not  only  make  ua  a  greater  power,  but  cement  tho  Unioa 
itself.  These  three  proposilioni  were  well  calculated  to  promote  tbrav 
great  results.  A  grant  of  laud  to  each  township,  for  free  ncbool*,  anil 
tlie  salt  springs  to  the  stale,  which  wera  wiiliin  iu  liioiis,  for  the 
ita  citizens,  with  five  per  cent,  of  the  money  to  he  ruined  from  tlic  soli 
lands  wiihin  the  state,  for  the  constructiun  of  lo^da  batwevn  tho 
states  and  the  new  slate,  and  of  other  roads  within  ihe  state,  indicated 
spirit  not  to  be  misiakon,  noi  could  it  fiiil  to  produce  a  correspouding  i!flrett>] 
in  the  boiionis  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  For  iheso  cvnitii 
tiuuH  the  sole  rt'iuni  rr^iuircd  ii[  tho  convontion  was,  that  th 
■.hiiiild  nr.f  inv  the  im\i\if  Uiiils  which  nilirht  bn  iinld  hv  thn  IlnitAd  fU 
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compacts  with  the  other  new  states,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  take  a  par- 
ticular notice  of  them. 

It  is  proper ,to  observe  that  the  money  which  was  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  other  roads,  was  taken  directly  from  the  treasury.  This 
fact  affords  an  additional  proof,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  Congress,  no 
difference  existed  in  the  application  of  money  to  those  roads,  between  that 
which  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  lands,  and  that  which  was  derived  from 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises. 

So  far,  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  acts  of  Congress  respecting  the 
right  of  appropriation  to  such  measures  only  as  operate  internally  and  affect 
the  territory  of  the  individual  states.  In  adverting  to  those  which  operate 
externally  and  relate  to  foreign  powers,  I  find  only  two  which  appear  to 
merit  particular  attention.  These  were  gratuitous  grants  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  foreigners  in  distress  ;  the  first  in  1 794,  to  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo,  who  sought  an  asylum  on  our  coast  from  the  convulsions  and 
calamities  of  the  island  ;  the  second,  in  1812,  to  the  people  of  Caraccas, 
reduced  to  misery  by  an  earthquake.  The  considerations  which  were 
applicable  to  these  grants  have  already  been  noticed  and  need  not  be 
repeated. 

In  this  examination  of  the  right  of  appropriation,  I  thought  it  proper  to 
present  to  view,  also,  the  practice  of  the  government  under  it,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  ground  on  which  each  example  rested,  that  the  precise  nature 
and  extent  of  the  construction  thereby  given  of  the  right  might  be  clearly 
understood.  The  right  to  raise  money  would  have  given,  as  is  presumed, 
the  right  to  use  it,  although  nothing  had  been  said  to  that  efifect  in  the 
constitution.  And  where  the  right  to  raise  it  is  granted,  without  special 
limitation,  we  must  look  for  such  limitation  to  other  causes.  Our  attention 
is  first  drawn  to  the  right  to  appropriate,  and  not  finding  it  there,  we  must 
then  look  to  the  general  powers  of  the  government,  as  designated  by  the 
specific  grants,  and  to  the  purposes  contemplated  by  them,  allowing  to  this 
the  right  to  raise  money,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  enumerated 
powers,  a  scope  which  will  be  competent  to  those  purposes.  The  practice 
of  the  government,  as  illustrated  by  numerous  and  strong  examples  directly 
applicable,  ought  surely  to  have  great  weight  in  fixing  the  construction  of 
each  grant.  It  ought,  I  presume,  to  settle  it,  especially  where  it  is  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  nation,  and  produces  a  manifest  and  positive  good.  A 
practical  construction,  thus  supported,  shows  that  it  has  reason  on  its  side, 
and  is  called  for  by  the  interests  of  the  Union.  Hence,  too,  the  presump- 
tion that  it  will  be  persevered  in.  It  will,  surely,  be  better  to  admit  that 
the  construction  given  by  these  examples  has  been  just  and  proper,  than 
to  deny  that  construction  and  still  to  practise  on  it — ^to  say  one  thing  and 
to  do  another. 

Wherein  consists  the  danger  of  giving  a  liberal  construction  to  the  right 
of  Congress  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  public  money  ?  It  has  been 
shown  that  its  obvious  efifect  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  states  from  en- 
croachment and  greater  harmony  in  the  political  movement  between  the  two 
governments,  while  it  enlarges,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  most  harmless  way, 
the  useful  agency  of  the  general  government  for  all  the  purposes  of  its  insti- 
tution. Is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  representative  to  his  constituent,  in 
every  branch  of  the  general  government,  equally  strong,  and  as  sensibly 
felt,  as  in  the  state  governments?  and  is  not  the  security  against  abuse  as 
eflfectual  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  government  ?  The  history  of  the 
general  government,  in  all  its  measures,  fully  demonstrates  that  Congress 
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will  never  venture  10  impose  unnccesiikiy  bnTdcni*  on  llic  people,  or  any 
thai  COD  be  avoided.  Duties  and  impofU  havfi  alway!i  bvon  lij;ht,  oot 
grcalor,  peibapa.  than  would  linve  been  tmnoacd  for  llie  rncoiirn^cueni  of 
our  niatiu  fact  urea,  had  tfacm  been  no  occasion  fur  ibe  mveuue  nhKinK  from 
them ;  and  taxes  and  oxcises  hnvo  neiet  been  laid,  cxct^pt  in  ca8«s  of 
neceHBJi}',  and  repealed  as  soon  as  ibe  Doceasity  cuued.  I'nder  ihis  mild 
process,  and  the  sale  of  some  hundreds  of  milliona  of  acres  of  fjoud  land,  the 
government  will  be  posseesed  of  money,  which  Ria^  be  applied  with  gr««t 
sdvsntagelonsiional  purposes.  Within  the  slacesoQly  will  it  be  applicil,  and, 
of  course,  for  their  benefit,  it  not  being  prosuinsble  thai  such  appeals  as  wrrn 
made  to  the  benevolence  of  the  couiury,  in  tho  instances  of  the  iDliabiianta 
of  Si.  Dotnitigo  and  Caraccas,  will  often  oecur.  How,  iheu.  shall  this 
revenue  be  applied  ?  Shoubl  it  be  idle  in  the  treaoury  '-  Thai  our  r^MMir- 
ces  will  bo  equal  to  such  useful  purpoaes.  I  have  ni>  doubt,  enpecially  if, 
by  completing  our  foriili cations,  and  raising  and  maintoinine  our  navy  at 
the  point  provided  for,  immediately  after  the  war.  wo  auntain  our  prea«nt 
ylliludc,  and  preserve,  by  means  ihereof,  for  any  length  of  time,  ibe  p««co 
of  the  Union. 

When  wo  hear  charges  raised  against  other  governiDeuM  of  brcBches 
of  their  constitutions,  or  rather  of  their  charters,  wo  always  aniirip*!*  thv 
most  serious  consequences  ;  communities  deprived  of  privileges  which 
they  have  long  enjoyed,  or  individuals  oppreBsed  and  punished,  in  violation 
of  the  ordinary  forms  and  guards  of  trial  to  which  they  were  accusiomed 
and  entitled.  How  dilTerent  is  the  situation  of  the  United  States!  Nor 
can  anything  mark  more  strongly  the  great  characteristics  of  that  differ* 
ence,  than  the  grounds  on  which  like  charges  are  raised  against  ihis 
government.  It  is  not  alleged  that  any  portion  of  the  community,  or  any 
individual,  has  been  oppressed,  or  that  money  has  been  raised  under  a 
doubtful  title.     The  principal   charges  are,  that  a  work  ol   great  utility  tg.^ 
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The  substance  of  what  has  been  urged  on  this  subject  may  be  expressed 
in  a  few  words.  My  idea  is,  that  Congress  have  an  unlimited  power  to 
raise  money,  and  that  in  its  appropriation,  they  have  a  discretionary  power, 
restricted  only  by  the  duty  to  appropriate  it  to  purposes  of  common  defence, 
and  of  general,  not  local,  national,  not  state,  benefit. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  fifth  source  from  which  the  power  is  said  to 
be  derived,  viz.  The  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  power  vested  by  the  con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.  This  is  the  17th  and  last  of  the  enumerated  powers 
granted  to  Congress. 

I  have  always  considered  this  power  as  having  been  granted  on  a  princi- 
ple of  greater  caution  to  secure  the  complete  execution  of  all  the  pM>wer8 
which  had  been  vested  in  the  general  government.  It  contains  no  distinct 
and  specific  power,  as  every  other  grant  does,  such  as  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  to  declare  war,  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  like.  Looking  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  general  government,  it  gives  to  Congress  authority  to 
make  all  laws  which  should  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  for  carr3ring 
all  its  powers  into  efifect.  My  impression  has  been  invariably,  that  this 
power  would  have  existed,  substantially,  if  this  grant  had  not  been  made ; 
for  why  is  any  power  granted,  unless  it  be  to  be  executed  when  required, 
and  how  can  it  be  executed  under  our  government,  unless  it  be  by  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose,  that  is,  well  adapted  to  the  end  ? 
It  is  a  principle  universally  admitted,  that  a  grant  of  a  power  conveys,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  or  incident  to  it,  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
efifect,  by  a  fair  construction  of  its  import.  In  the  formation,  however,,  of 
a  constitution  which  was  to  act  directly  upon  the  people,  and  be  paramount, 
to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  to  the  constitutions  of  the  states,  it  was  wise 
in  its  framers  to  leave  nothing  to  implication  which  might  be  reduced  to 
certainty.  It  is  known  that  all  power  which  rests  solely  on  that  ground 
has  been  systematically  and  zealously  opposed  under  all  governments  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance ;  and  it  was  reasonable  to  presume  that, 
under  our  system,  where  there  was  a  division  of  the  sovereignty  between 
two  independent  governments,  the  measures  of  the  general  government 
would  excite  equal  jealousy,  and  produce  an  opposition  not  less  systematic, 
though,  perhaps,  less  violent.  Hence  the  policy,  by  the  framers  of  our 
government,  of  securing,  by  a  fundamental  declaration  in  the  constitution,  a 
principle  which,  in  all  other  governments,  had  been  lef\  to  implication 
only.  The  terms  necessary  and  proper  secure  to  the  powers  of  all  the 
grants,  to  which  the  authority  given  in  this  is  applicable,  a  fair  and  sound 
construction,  which  is  equally  binding,  as  a  rule,  on  both  governments, 
and  on  all  their  departments. 

In  examining  the  right  of  the  general  government  to  adopt  and  execute, 
under  this  grant,  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  the  sole  question  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  the  power  has  been  granted  under  any  of  the  other 
grants.  If  it  has,  this  power  is  applicable  to  it,  to  the  extent  stated.  If  it 
has  not,  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  for  it  has  not  been  hereby  granted.  I  have 
already  examined  all  the  other  grants  (one  only  excepted,  which  will  next 
claim  attention),  and  shown,  as  I  presume,  on  the  most  liberal  construction 
of  their  powers,  that  the  right  has  not  been  granted  by  any  of  them 
Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  regard  to  them,  it  has  not  been  granted  by  this. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  source  from  which  this  power  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived, viz.,  the  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
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iiiri'  uiiil  cxtont  of  this  power,  it  will  be 
ruvi^ititiM  (.-utilaiiitid  in  tlio  lirst  clause  of 
:•,  nliii'li  itirikoit  un  fssuntial  part  of  the 

(I('i'l:ir('i1,  thai  new  stales  shall  be  ad- 

tiitt-  siau-  sliall  1>L'  formed,  or  erected, 
r  si;L[r :  nor  any  slate  lie  fornieil  by  llie 

l>:iiis  of  stiiti's,  wiiliDut  ihc  coitsfiit  of 
riKvl,  -.1*  Will  a»  of  the  I'nitci)  fSiiites. 
iirniiiniry.  Ell  llio  cmnnieii cement  of  the 

;ni<l  v.'Mi-LMirihcsR  |irovjsions.  By  tbe 
iiiiii:>  liy  Inijiu'lc  mill  oilier  descriptiona, 
iii'iii  iiil;  ihr  ri;i-uluuoii,  llic  colonies,  as 
i  l>y  iIkim'  liiiiils,  although  their  popu1&- 
n»  a  Miinll  jiuniuii  of  the  territory  lying 
IV  xiriit'  of  llii;  slates,  after  the  Jcrlara- 
liii  l:iiLil!<,  lyiiit;  within  any  of  the  states, 

liLiiiii,  IIS,  liy  a  cuminon  exertiuu,  they 
';is  ri'Msicil  liy  ilic  iiilic»,  on  the  prinei- 

ilii;  cimlIl'si  in  iliu  full  extent  of  their 
hi  til  li;tve  ihu  full  lienefit  of  those  rights 
Iv.  this  coniruvurNy  wiis  tietilcJ,  as  all 
~.  Ik  uvi'eii  tho  niciiiliiTs  of  our  Union, 
mill,  iiiid  iuiy  of  thu-^e  inembers,  have 
t,  .iliil  lo  ihi!  sill iaiat lion  of  all  parlies, 
[;>:•,   ihf  ifidividunl   slalOs,   having  such 
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moment,  the  United  States  have  no  jurisdiction  or  power  in  the  new  states, 
other  than  in  the  old,  nor  can  it  be  obtained  except  by  an  an^endment  of 
the  constitution. 

Since  then  it  is  miuiifest  that  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  dispose 
of,  and  make  all  needful  regulations  respecting^  the  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States,  relates  solely  to  the  territory  and  property 
which  had  been  ceded  by  individual  states,  and  which,  after  such  cession, 
lay  without  their  respective  limits,  and  for  which  special  provision  was 
deemed  necessary,  the  main  powers  of  the  constitution  operating  internally, 
not  being  applicable  or  adequate  thereto,,  it  follows  that  this  power  gives 
no  authority,  and  has  even  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  authority  to  admit  new  states  and  to  dispose  of  the  property 
and  regulate  the  territory,  is  not  among  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to 
Congress,  because  the  duties  to  be  performed  under  it  are  not  among  the 
ordinary  duties  of  that  body,  like  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  regulation 
of  commerce,  and  the  like.  They  are  objects  in  their  nature  special,  and 
for  which  special  provision  was  more  suitable  and  proper. 

Having  now  examined  all  the  powers  of  Congress,  under  which  the 
right  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  internal  improvement  is  claimed, 
and  the  reasons  in  support  of  it,  in  each  instance,  I  think  that  it  may  fairly 
be  concluded  that  such  a  right  has  not  been  granted.  It  appears,  and  is 
admitted,  that  much  may  be  done  in  aid  of  such  a  system,  by  the  right 
which  is  derived  from  several  of  the  existing  grants,  and  more  especisdly 
from  that  to  appropriate  the  public  money.  But  still  it  is  manifest,  that, 
as  a  system  for  the  United  States,  it  can  never  be  carried  into  effect,  under 
that  grant,  nor  under  all  of  tham  united,  the  great  and  essential  power  be- 
ing deficient ;  consisting  of  a  right  to  take  up  the  subject  on  principle  ;  to 
cause  our  Union  to  be  examined  by  men  of  science,  with  a  view  to  such 
improvements  ;  to  authorize  commissioners  to  lay  off  the  roads  and  canals 
in  all  proper  directions  ;  to  take  the  land  at  a  valuation  if  necessary,  and 
to  construct  the  works ;  to  pass  laws,  with  suitable  penalties  for  their 
protection  ;  and  to  raise  a  revenue  from  them  ;  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and 
make  further  improvement,  by  the  establishment  of  turnpikes  and  tolls, 
with  gates  to  be  placed  at  the  proper  distances. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  this  power  will  operate,  like  many 
others  now  existing,  without  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  except 
in  the  particular  offices  to  be  performed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
states  may  still  exist  over  the  roads  and  canals  within  their  respective 
limits,  extending  alike  to  persons  and  property,  as  if  the  right  to  make  and 
protect  such  improvements  had  not  been  vested  in  Congress.  The  right 
being  made  commensurate  simply  with  the  purposes  indispensable  to  the 
system,  may  be  strictly  confined  to  them.  The  right  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  works,  by  laws,  imposing  penalties,  would  operate  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  right  to  protect  the  mail.  The  act  being  punishable  only, 
a  jurisdiction  over  the  place  would  be  altogether  unnecessary  and  even 
absurd. 

In  the  preceding  inquiry,  little  has  been  said  of  the  advantages  which 
would  attend  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the  general  government.  I 
have  made  the  inquiry  under  a  deep  conviction  that  they  are  almost  incal- 
culable, and  that  there  was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  our 
fellow-citizens  to  that  effect.  Still  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  my  own  impression  is  founded.  If  it  sheds  no 
additional  light  on  this  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  it  will,  at  least. 

Vol.  I.— 34 
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show  ihai  I  have  had  more  iban  oni?  powerful  owlivs  (or  Baking  l] 
()uiry.      A  gentcal  idea  is  all  thai  1  ahall  allempt. 

The  advaiitigcs  of  such  a  system  qiuhI  di>p«nd  npOD  tlie  inlereaU  lo  b« 
affected  by  it,  and  iho  extent  lo  whii-h  thoy  nay  fw  affKttal,  util  Uiow 
mm  depend  on  the  capacity  of  our  count^  for  ioifiroTvment,  nnA  (h« 
muna  at  its  command  applicable  to  that  object. 

I  think  that  I  may  venture  to  alliriii  that  there  Ib  DO  part  of  uar  globe, 
comprehending  bo  many  dagrees  uf  latitude  on  the  aiain  cKSan,  and  w 
many  degrocB  of  longitude  into  the  interior,  that  admita  of  such  grrM  im- 
praremeni.  and  at  ao  little  expense.  The  Atlantic,  on  the  out<  aide,  and 
the  lakes,  forming  almost  inland  aeaa,  on  the  other ;  separated  by  Inpb 
mountains  which  rise  in  the  valley  of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  and  lenninuo  in 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  traversing  from  north  to  south,  almost  the  whuU 
interior  ;  with  innuroorable  rivers  on  ovciy  siOo  of  those  mountain*,  ataua 
of  vast  Client,  many  of  which  take  thoir  aoucces  near  to  each  other,  gtra 
the  great  outline  ;  the  details  are  to  be  aam  on  tho  valuable  maps  gf  om 
country. 

Itappears,  by  tholight  already  before  the  public,  that  it  ispraciicabi*  aitd 
easy  to  connect,  by  canab.  the  whole  couit,  from  its  southern  to  iu 
northern  extremiiy,  in  one  continued  inlind  navigation  i  and  to  connect, 
in  like  manner,  in  many  parta,  the  wenlttm  lake*  and  rivors  wiUi  c»eh 
other.  It  is  equally  practicable  and  easj  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  br< 
twtien  the  Atlantic  and  the  western  country,  by  improving  the  navij^nuon 
of  many  of  the  rivers,  which  have  their  sources  near  lo  each  other  in  the 
muuntams,  on  each  side,  and  by  good  reads  acroaa  the  mountains,  between 
ibo  highest  navigable  points  of  those  rivers.  In  addition  lo  the  example 
of  the  Cumberland  road,  already  noticed,  another  of  this  kind  is  now  iu 
train,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  river  James  to  those  of  the  Kanairia ; 
and  in  like  manner  may  the  Savannah  be  connected  wiili  the  Tennoss«e. 
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connected  route  from  north  to  south  at  the  eommencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  that  a  very  imperfect  one.  The  existence  and  principle  of  our 
union  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  very  different  policy. 

The  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  such  improvements  are 
incalculable.  The  facility  which  would  thereby  be  afforded  to  the  tms- 
portation  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  productions  of  our  country  to  market, 
would  alone  more  than  amply  compensate  for  all  the  labor  an?  expense 
attending  them.  Great,  however,  as  is  that  advantage,  it  is  one  only  of 
many,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important.  Every  power  of  the  general 
government  and  of  the  state  governments,  connected  with  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  country,  would  be  made  more  efficient  for  the  purposes 
intended  by  them.  In  war,  they  would  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
men,  ordnance,  and  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war,  of  every  kind,  to 
every  part  of  our  extensive  coast  and  interior,  on  which  an  attack  might 
be  made  or  threatened.  Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  late  war,  must  know  the  good  effect  which  would  result  in 
the  event  of  another  war,  from  the  command  of  an  interior  navigation 
alone,  along  the  coast,  for  all  the  purposes  of  war,  as  well  as  of  commerce, 
between  the  different  parts  of  our  Union.  The  impediments  to  all  mili- 
tary operations,  which  proceeded  from  the  want  of  such  a  navigation,  and 
the  reliance  which  was  placed,  notwithstanding  those  impediments,  on 
such  a  commerce,  can  not  be  forgotten.  In  every  other  line  their  good 
effect  would  be  most  sensibly  felt.  Intelligence  by  means  of  the  postof- 
fice  department  would  be  more  easily,  extensively,  and  rapidly  diffused. 
Parts  the  most  remote  from  each  other  would  be  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether. Distant  lands  would  be  made  more  valuable,  and  the  industry  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  on  every  portion  of  our  soil,  be  better  rewarded. 

It  is  natural  in  so  great  a  variety  of  climate,  that  there  should  be  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  that  one  part  should 
raise  what  the  other  might  want.  It  is  equally  natural  that  the  pursuits 
of  industry  should  vary  in  like  manner  ;  that  labor  should  be  cheaper,  and 
manufactures  succeed  better,  in  one  part  than  in  another.  That  where 
the  climate  was  most  severe  and  the  soil  less  productive,  navigation,  the 
fisheries,  and  commerce,  should  be  most  relied  on.  Hence,  the  motive 
for  an  exchange  for  mutual  accommodation,  and  active  intercourse,  be- 
tween them.  Each  part  would  thus  find  for  the  surplus  of  its  labor,  in 
whatever  article  it  consisted,  an  extensive  market  at  home,  which  would 
be  the  most  profitable  because  free  from  duty. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  these  improvements  are  still  of  more 
vital  importance.  The  effect  which  they  would  have  on  the  bond  of 
union  itself,  affords  an  inducement  for  them,  more  powerful  than  any 
which  have  been  urged,  or  than  all  of  them  united.  The  only  danger  to 
which  our  system  is  exposed  arises  from  its  expansion  over  a  vast  terri- 
tory. Our  Union  is  not  held  together  by  standing  armies,  or  by  any  ties, 
other  than  the  positive  interests  and  powerful  attractions  of  its  parts  tow- 
ard each  other.  Ambitious  men  may  hereafter  grow  up  among  us,  who 
may  promise  to  themselves  advancement  from  a  change,  and  by  practising 
upon  the  sectional  interests,  feelings,  and  prejudices,  endeavor,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  to  promote  it.  The  history  of  the  world  is  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  ;  of  military  commanders  and  demagogues  becoming 
usurpers  and  t3rrants,  and  o(  their  fellow-citizens  becoming  their  instru- 
ments and  slaves.  I  have  little  fear  of  this  danger,  knowing  well  how 
strong  the  bond  which  holds  us  together  is,  and  who  the  people  are,  who 
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tliii-*  lii-M  iiwitli.  r  i  liiii  Mill  ii  is  proper  to  look  at,  and  to  provide 
Ui-'  IT.  :iii<I  ji  i~  not  uiiliiii  thr  roiiipiis.s  of  human  wisdom  to  make  a 
ri'  I'll'.'. '11  il  ]ir<>\i~ii>ii.  ilirtii  wiiiiUl  bu  made  by  the  proposed  improre- 
nr-.  Willi  ilii[r  :iiil.  ;iii(l  th'-  iiiUTCOurse  which  would  grow  out  of 
III.  till'  jnn^  wiiiilil  MMin  lii'ciitiii^  no  compacted  and  bound  togellier  that 

liir  I  \|>:ih~ '\  iiur  I'liinti  oviT  a  vast  tenitory  can  not  operate  unfa- 

il.ly  M  I  III'  -'iti  -  llll^j^illllally.  On  ilie  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  the 
i!.  r  rli.  .■v|i:i[i-i..ii.  HJihin  [irin-ticrililft  limits,  and  it  is  not  eaay  to  say 
:ir  ^,r>'  imi  >ii.  i)ti'  >;rr^iti'r  iIk'  riilvuiitHf.^D  which  the  slates  individually 
1  ili'riii'  tViiiii  It.  U'iilj  uriviTiiiiR'nts  separate,  vigorous,  and  cfficieut 
:ill  hiiril  jiiii|iii.i  1,  ilii'jr  ilisririct^  I'mm  each  other  can  have  no  iiijuri- 

(■ir.it  iipiiii  iliiir  ri'^pcctivi"  imiTcsts.  li  has  already  been  shown, 
t.  Ill  •^••'.i,,-  iniji.iriritiT  nnimi-i.im-cs,  especially  with  the  aid  of  these 
ir.-wiii.iii-.ili.y  itiii-i  iliTivc  >iri-.-iiiidvanlafrefri)m  that  catise.-ilnnc.  that 
rrmii  iliiir  ili-iinc'c  iVmn  i';ii'li  Dlher.  In  uvcry  other  way,  the  expansion 
iiir  •'V>ii'tu  I11U--I  i>ji< T-iir  t'aviiriililv  for  every  Ktato,  in  proportion  att  it  ope- 
>  I'ltiTil^i  I'lT  till'  rtiiiiii.  It  is  in  that  sense  only  that  it  can  become  a 
■>i.iiii  H  i:li  ilii'  -.tnif-i.  or  ruili'T  with  ihe  people  who  compose  them.  As 
!■■-.  tin  y  1-  111  I"  iitr.'iiiii  by  it  iiiily  liy  their  FKlalion  to  each  other  through 

^I'tunl  L""i  riiiiii-iii.:'ini|  by  iis  effuct  on  the  operations  of  that  govem- 
iit.     M^iiiii'i  -.t  It  is,  iliiii  til  imv  L'xieut  lo  which  the  general  guvernmeni 

1  I-.  ill.'  I"-..!.!!-  hIi.j  ciniiiu.-.-  ik-m.bc  bciieliicd.  It  is  only  when  the 
iMtisiiiii  >li:ill  )..'  .'urrii-il  )..  y.>ii.1  ilii'  faciihies  of  the  qi'nen]  government, 
■i-  til  riif.  ii.lc  11-  .iiiiTiiimi-,  Hi  iIic  injury  of  the  whole,  that  any  of  the 

iiilvTiry,  in  llinl  slaiTf,  will  lie  to  diainerabet- 
Tliis  diiiiL'er  Tthoidd,  therefore,  be  looked 

iiiie  111'  a  verv  scriims  character.      I  will  re- 
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any  way  interested.  A  range  of  states,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  already  is  provided  for,  puts  us  essentially  at  ease.  Whether 
it  will  he  wise  to  go  further,  will  turn  on  other  considerations  than  those 
which  have  dictated  the  course  heretofore  pursued.  At  whatever  point 
we  may  stop,  whether  it  be  at  a  single  range  of  states  beyond  the  Missis* 
sippi,  or  by  taking  a  greater  scope,  me  advantage  of  such  improvements  is 
deemed  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  so,  on  the  present  scale.  The 
further  we  go,  the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  them. 

It  can  not  be  doubted,  that  improvements  for  great  national  purposes 
would  be  better  made  by  the  national  government,  than  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  states.  Our  experience,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  demonstrated,  that,  in  the  exercise  by  the  individual  states  of 
most  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  United  States,  a  contracted  rivalry  of 
interests,  and  misapplied  jealousy  of  each  other,  had  an  important  influ- 
ence on  all  their  measures,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  whole.  Xhis  was 
particularly  exemplified  by  the  regulations  which  they  severally  made,  of 
their  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  with  each  other.  It  was  this 
utter  incapacity  in  the  state  governments,  proceeding  from  these  and  other 
causes,  to  act  as  a  nation,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  which  the  nation 
owed  to  itself,  under  any  system  which  left  the  general  government  de- 
pendent on  the  states,  which  produced  the  transfer  of  these  powers  to  the 
United  States,  by  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution. — The 
reasoning  which  was  applicable  to  the  grant  of  any  of  the  powers  now 
vested  in  Congress,  is  likewise  so,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  to  that  in 
question.  It  is  natural  that  the  states,  individually,  in  making  improve- 
ments, should  look  to  their  particular  and  local  interests.  The  members 
composing  their  respective  legislatures  represent  the  people  of  each  state, 
only,  and  might  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  look  to  objects,  in  these 
respects,  beyond  that  limit.  If  the  resources  of  the  Union  were  to  be 
brought  into  operation  under  the  direction  of  the  state  assemblies,  or  in 
concert  with  them,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  every  measure  would  be- 
come the  object  of  negotiation,  of  bargain  and  barter,  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  system,  as  well  as  discredit  to  both  governments.  But 
Congress  would  look  to  the  whole,  and  make  improvements  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, that  while  it  will  enable  the  United  States  to  accomplish  every 
national  object,  the  improvements  made  with  that  view  will  eminently 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  individual  states,  who  may  also  add  such  others 
as  their  own  particular  interests  may  require. 

The  situation  of  the  Ciunberland  road  requires  the  particular  and  early 
attention  of  Congress.  Being  formed  over  very  lofty  mountains,  and  in 
many  instances  over  deep  and  wide  streams,  across  which  valuable  bridges 
have  been  erected,  which  are  sustained  by  stone  walls,  as  are  many  other 
parts  of  the  road,  all  these  works  are  subject  to  decay,  have  decayed,  and 
will  decay  rapidly,  unless  timely  and  effectual  measures  are  adopted  to 
prevent  it. 

The  declivities  from  the  mountains,  and  all  the  heights,  must  suffer 
from  the  frequent  and  heavy  falls  of  water,  and  its  descent  to  the  valleys, 
as  also  from  the  deep  congelations  during  our  severe  winters.  Other 
injuries  have  also  been  experienced  on  this  road,  such  as  the  displacing 
the  capping  of  the  walls,  and  other  works,  committed  by  worthless  people, 
either  from  a  desire  to  render  the  road  impassable,  or  to  have  the  transport- 
ation in  another  direction,  or  from  a  spirit  of  wantonness  to  create  employ- 
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meat  for  idlers.  These  consiJeralions  show,  ihnX  an  wlira  and  atnct 
police  oughl  to  be  ealablished  over  iho  whole  ri>»l,  with  power  lo  mikv 
repairs  when  necessary  ;  lo  establish  turnpikes  and  loll*,  nit  the  mcttos  of 
raiaing  montiy  to  make  them  ;  aiid  to  proBOciili>  and  puutiili  thtwo  who  com- 
mit waste  aod  other  injuries. 

Should  ihe  Ltiiiied  States  be  willing  to  abandon  tliiii  road  to  lh«  states 
through  which  it  passea,  would  they  inkc  charge  of  it,  each  oT  that  ponion 
within  its  limits,  and  keep  it  in  repair  T  It  ts  not  to  be  prvBumcHl  \bax  limy 
would,  since  the  advantages  attcndine  it  uc  cxctusi?cly  nauoaal,  by  can< 
nectiag,  as  it  doei),  the  Atlantic  with  tlic  .... 

the  seat  of  the  national  gave 
road  lie  within  Pcnnyslfajii 
each  stale,  and  in  a  route  nc 
of  either. 

If  it  is  thought  proper  to  vest  this  power  in  tlie  Onitud  Stnioe,  the  only 
mode  in  which  it  can  be  done,  is,  by  an  amendmoni  of  the  eantttituitoa. 
The  stales,  individually,  can  not  transfur  the  power  lo  the  United  Sutes,  not 
can  the  United  Slates  receive  it.  TUe  cunatitution  forms  an  equal  And  the 
sole  relation  between  the  general  govornroent  and  the  aeveral  ataton  ;  and  it 
lecDgnises  no  change  in  it,  which  shall  not,  in  like  manner  apply  to  all.  If  it 
ia  once  admitted,  that  the  general  govemtDeul  may  form  compaota  with  in- 
dividual Elates,  not  common  to  the  others,  and  which  the  others  mi^ht  even 
disapprove,  into  what  pernicious  consequences  might  it  not  leml  ?  Snch 
compacts  are  utterly  repugnant  lo  the  principles  ofthe  constitution,  and  uf  tlic 
most  dangerous  tendency.  The  stales,  through  which  this  road  passes,  hare 
given  their  sanction  only  to  the  route,  and  lo  iho  acquisition  of  the  »oil  by 
ihe  United  States — a  right  very  different  from  ihat  of  JurisdiciioTi.  which 
can  not  be  granted  without  an  amendment  lo  ihe  constitution,  and  whidi  ^^ 
need  nut  be  granted  for  the  purposes  of  this  system,  except  in  the  llmiMt^H 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Januart  5,  1825. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

As  the  term  of  my  sendee  in  this  high  trust  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  1  think  it  proper  to  invite  your  attention 
to  an  object  very  interesting  to  me,  and  which,  in  the  movement  of  our 
government,  is  deemed*  on  principle,  equally  interesting  to  the  public.  I 
have  been  long  in  the  service  of  my  country,  and  in  its  difficult  conjunc- 
tures, as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  in  the  course  of  which  I  kftve  had  a 
control  over  public  moneys  to  a  vast  amount.  If,  in  the  course  of  my  ser- 
vice, it  shall  appear,  on  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  which  I  invite,  that  the 
public  have  sustained  any  loss  by  any  act  of  mine,  or  of  others,  for  which 
I  ought  to  be  held  responsible,  I  am  willing  to  bear  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shall  appear,  on  a  view  of  the  law,  and  of  precedents  in  other 
cases,  that  justice  has  been  withheld  from  me,  in  any  instance,  as  I  have 
believed  it  to  be  in  many,  and  greatly  to  my  injury,  it  is  submitted  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  rendered.  It  is  my  wish  that  all  matters  of  account 
and  claims  between  my  country  and  myself  be  settled,  with  that  strict  re- 
gard to  justice  which  is  observed  in  settlements  between  individuals  in 
private  life.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  me,  and  it  appears  to  be  just,  that 
the  subject  should  be  now  examined,  in  both  respects,  with  a  view  to  a 
decision  hereafter.  No  bill  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  presented  for  my 
signature,  which  would  operate  either  for  or  against  me,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly sanction  none  in  my  favor.  While  here,  I  can  furnish  testimony, 
applicable  to  any  case,  in  ^th  views,  which  a  full  investigation  may  re- 
quire, and  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  may  be  referred,  by  report- 
ing facts  now,  with  a  view  to  a  decision  after  my  retirement,  will  al- 
low time  for  further  information,  and  due  consideration  of  all  matters 
relating  thereto.  Settlements  with  a  person  in  this  trust,  which  could  not 
be  made  with  the  accounting  officers  of  government,  should  always  be 
made  by  Congress,  and  before  the  public.  The  cause  of  the  delay  in  pre- 
senting these  claims  will  be  explained  to  the  committee  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject may  be  referred.  It  will,  I  presume,  be  made  apparent  that  it  was 
inevitable  ;  that,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  each  case, 
Congress  alone  could  decide  on  it ;  and  that,  from  considerations  of  deli- 
icacy,  it  would  have  been  highly  improper  for  me  to  have  sought  it  from 
Congress  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  which  is  now  proposed — the  expi- 
ration o{  my  term  in  this  high  trust. 

Other  considerations  appear  to  me  to  operate  with  great  force  in  favor 
of  the  measure  which  I  now  propose.  A  citizen  who  has  long  served  his 
country  in  its  highest  trusts,  has  a  right,  if  he  has  served  with  fidelity,  to 
enjoy  undisturbed  tranquillity  and  peace,  in  his  retirement.  This  he  can 
not  expect  to  do,  unless  his  conduct,  in  all  pecuniary  concerns,  shall  be 
placed,  by  severe  scrutiny,  on  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken.  This,  therefore, 
forms  a  strong  motive  wiih  me  for  the  inquiry  which  I  now  invite.  The 
public  may  also  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  precedent,  in  the 
future  movement  of  the  government.  It  being  known  that  such  scrutiny 
was  made  in  my  case,  it  may  form  a  new,  strong  barrier  against  the  abuse 
of  the  public  confidence  in  future. 


:riAL   VEBIAOE. 


\L    M  E  S  S  A  G  I 


FIV.V  ofrhr  I'nitnl  Statu: — 
iiii<  ni<<  ki  vnu  tlic  iJacutnents  called  for  by  the 
>r<'si  iiiniiit'K  of  the  4th  instant,  relating  to  the 
I.  invy  iif  the  rnjled  States  on  the  Pacific 
^1  iits  i[i  Smith  America,  if  such  comniiiiiica- 
-i-ii  ii'ly  wirh  iho  public  interest,  or  with  jiis- 
Iii  <'oiisi'i|iii>iice  of  seTcral  charjiea  which 
iiiiii<ii]or>'  Sti'warl,  touching  hi»  conduct  while 
(  i1i<-  I'niit'il  States  on  that  sea,  it  has  been 
LiM  I'nmi  iliily,  and  tu  subject  him  to  trial  on 
,  Avi.  tli;it  honie  of  those  charges  have  been 
iii'Tit  liy  Mr.  Pn)vo9t,  political  agent  at  this 
:  I'lrii.  anil  herctiifore  at  lliienos  Ayres  and 
lis  ■<»  111-1  ion,  nnd  that  cliarjjes  have  likewige 
iij/itis  (if  ihr  I'niied  States  engaged  in  com- 
liiiii  ihoiiiilit  equally  just  and  proper  that  he 
111  tnTNi>h  the  evidence  in  his  possession  ap> 
:!i'il  ;iu'aiiist  ('oiiiinodoro  Stewart,  as  to  answer 
:iM:<iiist  llilliscir. 

<iii  r.r  iliiisi'  iWunienis  mijtlil  tend  to  excite 
■i-.r  III  till'  irijiirv  of  iHith.  It  iH  imponnni  that 
-:^nnu.  -iKiiilii  perfiirm  their  duty  with  fuli-l- 
iii-  i>r  ilir  l:iw,  awl  thii  orcli'H  of  the  exeeiitive 
ili^rly  so  that  this  should  be  done  by  the 
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the  remoral  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Georgia  the  mo- 
tive has  been  peculiarly  strong,  arising  from  the  compact  with  that  state, 
whereby  the  United  States  are  bound  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the 
lands  within  it,  whenever  it  may  be  done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable  con- 
ditioiis.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  compact,  I  have  thought  that  the  United 
States  should  act  with  a  generous  spirit ;  that  they  should  omit  nothing 
which  should  comport  with  a  liberal  construction  of  the  instrument,  and 
likewise  be  in  accordance  with  the  just  rights  of  those  tribes.  From  the 
view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  important  duties,  in  regard  to  both  the  parties  alluded  to, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  encounter  no  conflicting  interests  with  either. 
On  the  contrary,  that  the  removal  of  the  tribes  from  the  territory  which 
they  now  inhabit,  to  that  which  was  designated  in  the  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  which  would  accomplish  the  object  for 
Georgia,  under  a  well-digested  plan  for  their  government  and  civilization, 
which  should  be  agreeable  to  themselves,  would  not  only  shield  them  from 
impending  ruin,  but  promote  their  welfare  and  happiness.  Experience 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that,  in  their  present  state,  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
corporate them  in  such  masses,  in  any  form  whatever,  into  our  system.  It 
has  also  demonstrated,  with  equal  certainty,  that,  without  a  timely  antici- 
pation of,  and  provision  against,  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
under  causes  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  control,  their 
degradation  and  extermination  will  be  inevitable. 

The  great  object  to  be  accomplished  is,  the  removal  of  those  tribes  to 
the  territory  designated,  on  conditions  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, and  honorable  to  the  United  States.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
conveying  to  each  tribe  a  good  title  to  an  adequate  portion  of  land,  to 
which  it  may  consent  to  remove,  and  by  providing  for  it  there  a  system 
of  internal  government,  which  shall  protect  their  property  from  invasion, 
and,  by  the  regular  progress  of  improvement  and  civilization,  prevent  that 
degeneracy  which  has  generally  marked  the  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other  state.- 

I  transmit,  herewith,  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  war.  which  presents 
the  best  estimate  which  can  be  formed,  from  the  documents  in  that  de- 
partment, of  the  number  of  Indians  within  our  states  and  territories,  and 
of  the  amount  of  lands  held  by  the  several  tribes  within  each ;  of  the 
state  of  the  country  lying  northward  and  westward  thereof,  within  our  ac- 
knowledged boundaries  ;  of  the  parts  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  already 
been  extinguished,  and  of  the  conditions  on  which  other  parts,  in  an 
amount  which  may  be  adequate  to  the  object  contemplated,  may  be  ob- 
tained. By  this  report  it  appears,  that  the  Indian  title  has  already  been 
extinguished  to  extensive  tracts  in  that  quarter,  and  that  other  portions 
may  be  acquired,  to  the  extent  desired,  on  very  moderate  conditions.  Sat- 
isfied I  also  am,  that  the  removal  proposed  is  not  only  practicable,  but  that 
the  advantages  attending  it,  to  the  Indians,  may  be  made  so  apparent  to 
them,  that  all  the  tribes,  even  those  most  opposed,  may  be  induced  to  ac- 
cede to  it  at  no  very  distant  day. 

The  digest  of  such  a  government,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians, 
which  should  be  endowed  with  sufficient  powers  to  meet  all  the  objects 
contemplated ;  to  connect  the  several  tribes  together  in  a  bond  of  unity, 
and  preserve  order  in  each  ;  to  prevent  intrusions  on  their  property  ;  to 
teach  them,  by  regular  instructions,  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  make 
them  a  civilized  people,  is  an  object  of  very  high  importance.     It  is  the 
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powerful  coiisiJeraiion  whicb  wo  Uavu  to  offn  U>  tbeM  iribM,  m  fta  bv- 
(lucemeni  to  reliniiuisb  the  Uatlson  v/hxch  ib<7  aaw  naida.and  to  rrmon 
to  those  which  are  J^ai^nied.  It  is  not  doubted  ihit  tlua  umnp^moot 
will  present  considerations  of  sufficient  totco  to  sunnount  ■It  ihi^ir  pmu- 
dices  In  favor  of  the  noil  of  ihcir  nativity,  however  atroQ^  ihey  xt»y  it. 
Th^ir  dders  have  aullictnnt  imnllii>nnc«  to  diecam  du  ceruin  progreuoT 
events  in  the  present  tmin,  and  suAieinnl  virtue,  by  yieldiof  to  momMiluy 
eacrilices,  lu  proti^f  t  their  faaiLlirs  nnd  pmt^tHy  from  imriublv  dMllUo- 
tion.  They  will  also  perceive,  thni  ihey  ttiny  liiiu  atuin  an  H*VBliOB  W 
which,  se  communilies,  they  could  not  other wiku  sspire. 

To  the  United  States,  the  proposed  urran^metii  (ifTera  many  importuit 
advaniaeos,  in  addition  to  those  which  here  been  already  onumoraioi).  By 
the  eBtablishment  of  such  a  govemmeiit  over  thusH  ttilies,  wiib  their  cnn- 
sont,  we  become  in  reality  their  benHtaoiora.  The  relation  ttt  ronHicting 
interests,  which  has  heretofore  esisied  botweea  tbein  aud  t>ur  fmntirr  vt- 
tlements,  will  cease.  There  will  be  no  more  wars  between  tlicm  and 
the  United  Stales.  Adopting  such  a  f^veniineni,  their  movenMtntti  will 
be  in  harmony  with  us,  and  its  nooA  etfecl  he  fell  ihrouj^houi  the  whol« 
extent  of  our  territory,  to  the  Pacific.  It  may  fnirly  he  preHuiuivI  tlut, 
through  the  agency  of  audi  a  government,  ths  condition  of  all  tlic  tribe* 
inhabiting  that  vtisl  re^ou  may  bo  essontially  improved  ;  that  permanmit 
peace  may  be  preserved  with  them,  and  our  commorco  be  much  cxt«tided. 

With  a  view  to  this  important  object,  1  recommend  it  to  (■ongreaa  to 
adopt,  by  solemn  declaration,  certain  fundamental  prinfiplen  in  avcocd 
with  those  above  suggested,  as  the  basis  of  such  ammgeniunts  as  may  be 
entered  into  with  the  several  tribes,  to  the  strict  observance  of  which,  ih« 
faith  of  the  nation  shall  be  pledged  I  recommend  it  also  to  Congress  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  suitablo  number  of  cummixsion- 
ers.  who  shnll,  under  the  direetiona  of  the  president,  be  authorized  to  visit 
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rivers  ;  the  Delaware  and  the  Raritan ;  between  Buzzard's  and  Barnsta- 
ble bays,  and  the  Narraganset  roads  and  Boston  harbor ;  with  explana- 
tory observations  on  each  route.  From  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of 
these  reports,  I  contemplate  results  of  incalculable  advantage  to  our  Union, 
because.  I  see  in  them  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  certain  impediments 
which  had  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the  intercourse  between  some  of  its 
most  important  sections,  may  be  removed  without  serious  difficulty ;  and 
that  facilities  may  be  aflforded  in  other  quarters,  which  will  have  the  hap- 
piest etfect.  Of  the  right  in  Congress  to  promote  these  great  results,  by 
the  appropriation  of  the  public  money,  in  harmony  with  the  states  to  be 
affected  by  them,  having  already  communicated  my  sentiments  fully,  and 
on  mature  consideration,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  at  this  time. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Fkbkuart  17,  1825. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  INVITE  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  dis- 
trict, in  regard  to  the  exposure  of  its  inhabitants  to  contagious  diseases 
from  abroad  ;  against  which  it  is  thought  that  adequate  provisions  should 
now  be  made.  The  exposure  being  common  to  the  whole  district,  the 
regulation  should  apply  to  the  whole ;  to  make  which.  Congress  alone 
possesses  the  adequate  power.  That  the  regulations  should  be  made  by 
Congress,  is  the  more  necessary,  from  the  consideration,  that  this  being  the 
seat  of  government,  its  protection  against  such  diseases  must  form  one  of 
its  principal  objects. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  21,  1825. 

To  the    Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  TRANSMIT,  herewith,  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  with  a  report 
to  him  from  the  third  auditor,  of  the  settlements,  in  the  amount  stated,  of 
the  claims  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  for  services  rendered  by  the  mi- 
litia of  that  state,  in  the  late  war,  the  payment  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
prevented  by  causes  which  are  well  known  to  Congress.  Having  com- 
municated my  sentiments  on  this  subject  fully,  in  a  message  bearing  date 
on  the  23d  of  February,  1824,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  detail,  here, 
what  I  then  advanced.  By  recurring  to  that  message,  and  to  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  in  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conduct  of  the  executive  of 
that  state,  in  refusing  to  place  the  militia  thereof,  at  that  difficult  conjunc- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do  by  a  fair  construction  of  the  constitution,  and  as  the  other 
states  did,  is  the  great  cause  to  which  the  difficulty  adverted  to  is  to  be 
ascribed.  It  will  also  be  seen,  on  a  view  of  those  documents,  that 
executive  of  the  state  was  warned  at  the  time,  if  it  persevered  in  the 
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fuHal,  ihat  ibe  consequences  which  huru  rallowei]  would  b«  fneviubl*; 
thai  ihe  attitude  assumed  by  the  stale,  taimtrA  a  caa«  wliLcb  tnm  not  cai>- 
tomplated  by  the  eiisiiiig  lawn  of  the  Uiiiwil  State*,  rotumg  to  the  militia 
serfiies ;  thul  the  payment  of  the  cUinis  of  tho  auitc,  for  such  s«rric«a,  could 
be  provided  for  by  CongreHH  only,  and  by  a  special  law  for  ihe  pturpcse. 
Having  made  this  conimuiiicatioa  while  acting  in  lim  dopanment  of  war, 
to  the  governor  of  ATassachusells,  with  the  aaaction  and  under  tfae  dine* 
tion  of  my  enlightened  and  virtuous  predocossor,  il  would  bo  improper,  la 
any  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  xubjeci,  for  m«  to  change  the  ground 
there  assumed,  to  withdraw  this  gTeai  (question  from  the  considomiau  of 
Congress,  and  to  act  on  it  myself.  Hud  ih«  oxncntive  been  in  ©nor,  ii  1* 
emitted  to  censure,  making  a  Just  allowance  for  th«  mouvv  which  goitled 
it.  If  itB  conduct  wus  correct,  iho  ground  tlii^n  usumnil  ought  to  be 
mainiained  by  it.  It  belongs  to  Congroita  alone  to  ileTcnnlno  thi«  dia- 
tressing  incident  on  just  principles,  with  a  view  to  the  highest  intertBta 
of  our  Union. 

From  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  aubjecl,  1  am  conAnnttd  in 
the  opinion  that  Congroas  ahould  now  decide  on  the  clum,  and  allnw  to 
the  slate  auch  portions  thereof  as  are  founded  on  the  principl«H  laid  down 
in  the  former  message.  If  those  pKnciplea  are  correct,  as,  on  gn^at  con- 
sideration, I  am  satisfied  they  are,  it  appeara  to  mo  to  be  joal  in  itsolf,  «  ' 
<)f  high  importance,  thai  the  sums  which  may  be  due,  in  confonnity  tl 
with,  should  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  s 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MONROE. 


On  the  fourth  of  March,  1817,  the  president  elect,  James  Monroe,  ac- 
companied by  the  vice-president  elect,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  left  the 
residence  of  the  former,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  on 
horseback,  and  marshalled  by  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  that  duty,  and 
proceeded  to  Congress  Hal],  in  Washington  city,  where  the  usual  cere- 
monies of  inauguration  were  performed.  The  ex-president,  Mr.  Madison, 
and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  were  present  on  the  occasion.  All 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  senate,  which  body  was  then  in  session,  and 
the  vice-president  took  the  chair,  the  oath  of  office  being  administered  to 
him,  when  he  delivered  a  short  address. 

This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  senate  adjourned,  and  the  president 
and  vice-president,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  senators  pres- 
ent, attended  the  president  to  the  elevated  portico  temporarily  erected  for 
the  occasion,  where,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens 
and  strangers,  including  the  government  officers  and  foreign  ministers,  he 
delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

Having  concluded  his  address,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 
the  president  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall. 

The  liberal  tone  of  the  president's  address,  and  the  course  of  policy  in- 
dicated by  it,  gave  general  satisfaction  to  citizens  of  all  political  opinions, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  new  administration  was  hailed  as  the  dawn 
of  an  era  of  good  feelings. 

The  individuals  selected  by  the  president  to  form  his  cabinet,  were  all 
of  the  republican,  or  democratic  school  of  politics,  and  distinguished  for 
their  ability  as  statesmen,  in  various  public  stations  which  they  had  pre- 
viously held.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  state,  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  secretary  ol  the  treasury, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  secretary  of  war,  and  William  Wirt, 
of  Virginia,  attorney-general.  The  two  latter  gentlemen  were  appointed 
in  December,  1817,  Mr.  Calhoun  having  been  named  in  place  of  Governor 
Isaac  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  who  declined  the  ofler  of  head  of  the  war 
department,  which  was  first  offered  to  him.'  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshieldf 
of  Massachusetts,  was  continued  as  secretary  of  the  navy  (which  appoinlf 
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mil  Mr,  Mailisnn)  iiniil  November  30,  1818,  when 

«  Vnrk.wLis  ripjHiiiiifJ  in  his  place.  Return  J mi- 
A.i>  ;iK<i  I'liiitiiiui-il  ii!i  postmasler'gi^neral  (not  then 
II M  ihi?  ulliii-  friiiii  M-irch,  1814,  until  Dereniber, 
ii t' '  'iiiii,  sHicti'dcil  hirn.     The  Toregoing  were 

liv  Mr.  Miniriic  in  ihc  eabinel  or  heads  of  depa.n- 
'  <ir'  lll^  :iiliiiiiii!ttnitii>i),  showing  greater  permanency 
.!['>  >ii  till'  inijiinal  {.'iiveriimenl.  iluriiig  th:il  period, 
■ni.-i'  iIj.'  iLiliipiiim  ul'llie  federal  coiiistittition. 

\uili  <;rr.,'ii  Itriiiiiii,  a  practical  opportunity  was 
I  III  '•(  ihi-  rtiitni  Stales  to  discover  the  relative 
II--  iTri-tril  aluni;  thi'  froniicr,  ami  the  strength  and 
iiii-,1  |il:ui'Miiiihi' Atlantic  coast.  The  frc<iueiil  and 
iiur-mns  cif  riie  IilIi;  rneiny,  I'nrurced  the  nrce^iiy 

I'lir  thr  >'r>'i-tiiin  uf  KtnHii!  '>n<l  ellicient  batteries  to 
:iiv|  liitnri'  iuvasiiin  ;  of  demnlinhinf;  such  works  as 
:ivi'  Im'i'ii  ciiiiKtructcd  in  improper  Hitualions :  and 
iil'ir  iViri't'i  at  such  poHJtiuns  as  xbould  render  their 


'  of  this  subject,  .Mr.  Monroe   had   no 

if  i[i:iii<:iir.'iii.m,  ilinti  he  din-ctod  his  hi- 
I  ;«'i'i>iiiplish  so  d.'sir^<ld.'  an  object.  A 
b''  iiisnrliriciii  Tor  ilir  I'lm^iiminntinn  of 
■   b.'   -■utjr-.lv  d.-i.->)id.'d  upon.      Availing 
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eti's  Hufia  Md  Fort  Niagara ;  and  advancing  along  the  strait  to  Buffalo, 
sailed  tfanugh  Lake  Erie,  and  landed  at  Detroit,  the  exiremity  of  his  tour. 
He  took  a  direction  thence  throngh  the  woods  of  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  through  the  states  of  Ohio,  PennBytrania,  and  Maryland,  toward  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
months. 

The  persevering  manner  in  which  this  long,  laborions,  and  fatiguing 
journey  was  performed,  are  strong  and  certain  indications  of  its  beneficial 
results. 

With  an  alacrity  paralleled  only  by  the  prompt  aid  of  the  citizens  to 
accelerate  his  movements,  the  president  inspected  garrisons  ;  examined 
fortifications ;  reviewed  infantry  regiments  at  cantonments ;  and  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  military  arsenals  and  naral  depdts  along 
the  Atlantic  and  inland  frontiers.  To  these  numerous  duties  he  added  the 
desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  people ;  to  correct  abuses  in  the 
public  offices ;  to  avert  the  calandlies  incident  to  any  future  period  of  hos- 
tiliues )  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society  ;  and  to 
unite  and  hannonize  the  sentimenta  and  atTections  of  the  citizens  of  one 
section  with  those  of  another.  A  considerable  part  of  his  journey  in  return- 
ing from  the  northwestern  frontier,  was  through  a  succession  of  forests  and 
Indian  settlements.  He  sustained,  however,  all  the  inconreniences  of 
comfoitlesB  lodgings,  and  unpleasant  and  fatiguing  travelling,  without  any 
abatement  of  that  cheerfulness  and  sense  of  public  duty  manifested  in  the 
commencement  of  his  tour,  the  advantageous  results  of  which  will  long 
be  remembered  and  acknowledged  by  the  nation.* 

The  visit  of  the  president  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  mid- 
dle and  eastern  states,  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty,  neither  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son nor  Mr.  Madison  having  followed  the  example  set  by  General  Wesli- 
ington,  during  their  presidential  terms.  They,  consequently,  were  per- 
sonally unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  Mr.  Monroe  was  eve- 
rywhere received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  honored  with  civic 
and  military  escorts  and  processions,  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  viUagea, 
through  which  he  passed.  His  ordinary  costume  on  these  occasions  was 
the  undress  uniform  formerly  worn  by  officers  of  the  American  revolu^on, 
namely,  a  military  blue  coat  of  domestic  manufacture,  bght  underclothes, 
and  a  cocked  hat ;  a  becoming  taste  for  a  president  who  had  been  a  sol- 
dier of  the  revolution,  and  which  tended  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of  Washington.  In  his  reply  to  an 
address  from  the  New  York  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  president  aaid  ; 
"  The  opportunity  which  my  visit  to  this  city  has  presented  of  meeting  the 
New  York  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  with  many  of  whom  I  v 
quainted  in  our  revolution,  affiirds  me  heartfelt  satisfaction, 
sible  to  meet  any  of  those  patriotic  citizens,  whose  valuable  ae 
•  Nuntln  of  PniideDt'*  Toot. 
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so  intimately  connochMl  with  that  grcnl  «Toiit,  without  racdUacdans  wlikfa 
il  is  equally  jusi  and  honorablv  10  cherish." 

To  an  address  of  the  president  or  ihe  Americnn  Socioly  for  ibe  Eoconr- 
Bgeioenl  of  Maniiraciures,  at  New  York.tlia  prnaidoot  rBpUed,  thai  bn  duly 
•ppr^cialed  the  objects  or  the  insiltnlion,  which  wore  jwnicnlBrly  d««  lo 
him  from  rhnr  bring  intimately  conDfcied  with  ihe  real  indeponilMica  a[ 
our  counirv:  and  closed  with  an  assumncc  thfti  he  would  lue  hi*  efi<KU, 
u  far  OH  the  general  interest  of  the  country  would  ponniL,  to  promma  tbe 
pairiotir  nnd  laudnble  objects  of  the  society. 

The  cilizetiB  of  Kennebunk  and  its  vicinity,  in  Maine,  luring  in  ihriT 
address  alluded  to  the  proepttcts  of  a  politicftl  u:iii>»  unuxifi  the  people,  it 
support  of  the  admiaialrniion,  the  proaidont  ■aid,  in  reply  :  "  You  an 
pleased  to  express  a  confident  hope  iliftt  a  tspiril  of  mututd  eoiiciliuioii 
may  be  one  of  ibe  bleBsings  which  may  tesuh  from  niy  adiuiuistraiton. 
This  indited  would  be  an  eminent  blessing,  and  I  pray  it  may  be  rraliied. 
Nothing  but  union  is  wanting  to  make  us  a  great  poople.  Tb«  prmmt 
time  afToriis  the  happiest  presage  that  this  union  is  fast  coDftunimating. 
It  ran  not  be  otherwiHe  ;  1  daily  see  greater  proofs  of  it.  Tb«  further  1 
advance  in  my  progress  in  the  country,  the  more  I  percoir*  that  we  arc 
all  Americans — that  we  compose  but  one  family — that  our  republican  in- 
Btiiulions  will  be  supported  and  perpetuated  by  the  united  zoal  aad  piUii- 
otism  of  all.  Notliing  could  give  me  greater  salisfacUon  than  to  behold  a 
perfect  union  among  ourselves— a  union  which  is  necessary  lo  restore  tu 
social  intercourse  lis  former  charms,  and  (o  render  our  liappinesa,  as  a 
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adrised  bim  to  select  bis  cabinet  witbont  any  regard  to  party,  it  is  not 
probable  tbat  tbe  measures  of  tbe  administration  wduld  bave  been  difTerent 
from  those  wbieb  were  adopted  by  tbe  recommendations  of  tbe  cabinet 
composed  of  Messrs.  Adams,  Crawford,  Calboun,  Crowninsbield,  and  Wirt. 
Tbose  gentlemen  were  all  understood,  wbile  in  tbe  cabinet,  to  bave  been 
in  favor  of  tbe  policy  adopted,  wbicb  was  similar  to  tbat  adTQcated  by  tbe 
federal  party,  commencing  witb  tbe  measures  of  Washington  and  Ham- 
ilton in  the  organization  and  early  movements  of  tbe  national  government. 

General  Jackson's  advice  to  Mr.  Monroe  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  lat- 
ter, dated  November  12, 1816,  when  Mr.  Monroe  was  considered  tbe  presi- 
dent elect.  Tbe  following  is  an  extract :  "  Your  happiness  and  tbe  na- 
tion's welfare  materially  depend  upon  tbe  selections  which  are  to  be  made 
to  fill  tbe  heads  of  departments.  Everything  depends  on  the  selection 
of  your  ministry.  In  every  selection,  party  and  party  feelings  should  be 
avoided.  Now  is  the  time  to  exterminate  tbat  monster  called  party  spirit. 
By  selecting  characters  most  conspicuous  for  their  probity,  virtue,  capa- 
city, and  firmness,  without  any  regard  to  party,  you  will  go  far  to,  if  not 
entirely,  eradicate  tbose  feelings  wbicb,  on  former  occasions,  threw  so 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  government ;  and  perhaps  have  tbe  pleasure 
and  honor  of  uniting  a  people  heretofore  politically  divided.  Tbe  chief 
magistrate  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should  never  indulge  in  party 
feelings.  His  conduct  should  be  liberal  and  disinterested,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  he  acts  for  the  whole  and  not  a  part  of  the  community." 

The  president,  in  bis  reply,  discusses  the  subject  of  parties  and  ap- 
pointments at  great  length,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  says  :  **  Tbe 
election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Madison  has  taken  place,  and  a  new  admin- 
istration is  to  commence  its  service.  The  election  has  been  made  by  the 
republican  party,  and  of  a  person  known  to  be  devoted  that  cause.  How 
shall  he  act  ?  How  organize  the  administration  ?  How  fill  tbe  vacancies 
existing  at  the  time  ? 

"  The  distinction  between  republicans  and  federalists,  even  in  tbe 
southern,  and  middle,  and  western  states,  has  not  been  fully  done  away. 
To  give  effect  to  free  government,  and  secure  it  from  future  danger,  ought 
not  its  decided  friends,  who  stood  firm  in  the  day  of  trial,  to  be  principally 
relied  on  ?  Would  not  the  association  of  any  of  their  opponents  in  tbe  ad- 
ministration, itself  wound  their  feelings,  or,  at  least,  of  very  many  of  them, 
to  the  injury  of  the  republican  cause  ?  Might  it  not  be  considered,  by  tbe 
other  party,  as  an  offer  of  compromise  with  them,  wbicb  would  lessen  tbe 
ignominy  due  to  the  counsels  which  produced  the  Hartford  convention, 
and  thereby  have  a  tendency  to  revive  tbat  party  on  its  former  principles  ? 
My  impression  is,  tbat  tbe  administration  should  rest  strongly  on  tbe  re^ 
publican  party,  indulging  toward  the  other  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
evincing  a  desire  to  discriminate  between  its  members,  and  to  bring,  tbe 

whole  into  the  republican  fold,  as  quietly  as  possible.     Many  men,  very 
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ili-^iin;;iii-.!iiii  li'r  iliiir  wiciits,  ar>'  of  opinion  that  the  existence  of  the 
ti-.!.  T.d  joriy  i^  ii.-ci  -Ls:iry  Id  keep  union  and  ordei  in  the  repnbhcKD  nnlu ; 
ili:ii  IS.  :li;ii  In  •-  U'lV'.ninK'iil  ran  not  exist  wiihoui  parties.  This  is  not 
my  -.[>irii"ii.  'riii'  lirM  nlij.Tt  is  lo  save  the  cause,  which  can  be  done  br 
iliii>''  u  hii  :iri  rli'vii[i'cl  ui  it  only,  and  of  course  by  keeping  them  together; 

or. :lit  r  wunl-.  I>y  not  disf^nstiiig  thcin  by  too  hasty  an  act  of  liberality 

hi  ill'-  ii  li'  r  ]>.iriv.  iliiTi'liy  lircakiii^  llic  f;i>nerous  spirit  of  the  republican 
j>:irL\ ,  .'iii'l  ki  i'|iiiiL'  :ilivc  that  ol'  ihc  fcdi'ml  parly.  The  second  is,  to  pre* 
nil'  ill.'  t.  .iri;Aiii/riiiiiii  ;inii  ri'vival  of  ihi>  federal  party,  which,  if  my  hy- 
pi>!!rn-i-  IS  itii'\  rli;it  ihi'  i-xisicnci'  of  party  is  not  necessary  to  a  free  gor- 
i-niiiii'rii,  :iii[|  iln'  othiT  opinion  wtiich  I  have  advanced  is  well  founded, 
[Ii:ii  ilio  i.'r<''ii  lioily  uf  ilic  ft'ili'Ml  piirty  arc  republican,  will  not  be  found 
iiii]ir:Lciu;i!il(-.  I'o  ni-i^oiiiplish  Ifoih  objects,  and  thereby  exterminate  all 
[j:iriy  rli\i-i.iiis  in  onr  touTiiry,  ami  give  now  strength  and  Stability  to  onr 
yiivi  riiiiii  111.  i-  :i  yriat  iiniiiTlaking,  not  raally  executed.  I  am.  ueverlhe- 
Ii'-.~,  r|i  I  iilrilly  III'  i>|iiiiii)n  lli.it  it  may  be  done;  and  sbould  the  experimeat 
tail,  [  >li:ill  riiih'lu.li'  itiu;  its  failure  was  imputable  more  to  the  want  of  ■ 
com-i  I  kiiDHJr.lL''*  •'(  iill  circnmstaiiccR  claiming  attention,  and  of  sound 
jii.iiiiiL'Tii  ill  iii<-  im^iisiirrs  adiiptfil.  than  to  any  other  cause.  1  agree,  I 
tliiiik.  pi'riV'i'ily  uiili  you,  in  ilic  L'ritnd  object,  that  moderation  should  be 
^lll.^^n  In  llii'  firii  r:il  jLiny,  ;iii.I  r vn  u  goncroiis  policy  be  adopted  towird 
il ;  llii'  iiiily  liiiriT'Tirc  lu.twr'cn  Us  M-cms  to  be,  how  far  shall  that  spirit 
■  il  ill  till-  outsit;  anil  il  is  to  make  you  thoroughly  acquainted 
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Congress.  The  compensation  for  members  of  both  houses  was  fixed  at 
eight  dollars  a  day,  and  eight  dollars  for  erery  twenty  miles'  travel ;  and 
the  act  of  March,  1816,  providing  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  member  was  repealed. 

An  act  granting  pensions  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary 
war  was  passed  at  this  session,  in  conformity  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
president.  The  law  was  modified,  and  in  some  measure  restricted,  by  an 
act  two  years  afier,  which  confined  the  pensions  to  those  who  were  in 
destitute  circumstances.  But,  with  this  modification,  the  law  afibrded  re- 
lief to  a  great  number,  not  less  than  thirteen  thousand,  who  had  given  their 
personal  services  and  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution.*  This  act  of  justice  and  equity  had  been  long 
delayed  through  the  inability  of  the  government,  but  the  feelings  of  the 
people  were  at  last  strongly  expressed  in  favor  of  doing  something  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  country  owed  so  much,  and  who  had  never 
received  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  invaluable  services. 

An  additional  act  was  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  United  States,  Which  modified,  in  some  particulars,  the  law  of 
1807  on  the  same  subject,  but  did  not  materially  change  its  prohibitions 
and  penalties.  And  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  any  hostile  enterprise  against  the  subjects  of 
a  government  which  was  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  United 
States.  There  were  some  attempts  at  that  time  to  introduce  slaves  into 
the  country  through  southwestern  ports ;  and  an  expedition  was  appre- 
hended to  be  in  preparation  to  invade  the  Mexican  territory. 

The  state  of  Mississippi  was,  by  a  resolution  of  Ck)ngress,  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  the  10th  of  December,  1817,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  April 
following,  authorizing  the  people  of  Illinois  territory  to  form  a  constitution 
and  state  government,  preparatory  to  admission  as  a  state.  An  act  con- 
cerning navigation  closed  the  ports  of  the  United  States  against  any  Brit^ 
ish  vessel  coming  from  any  colony  of  Great  Britain  the  ports  of  which 
were  closed  against  vessels  of  the  United  States.  This  was  done  as  a 
retaliatory  measure,  in  consequence  of  the  British  government  having  re- 
fused to  allow  a  direct  trade  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  West 
Indies  and  other  American  colonies.  An  act  respecting  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  fixed  the  number  of  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  at  thir- 
teen, and  directed  that  the  Union  be  represented  by  stars  equal  to  the 
number  of  states,  white  in  a  blue  field.  Three  per  cent,  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  public  lands  in  Indiana  was  directed  to  be  paid  to  thai 
state  for  the  purpose  of  making  roads  and  canals.  The  duties  on  certain 
manufactures,  viz.,  copper,  cut-glass,  Russia  sheetings,  iron,  nails,  and 
alum,  were  increased,  and  the  majority  in  favor  of  protection  to  domestic 
manufactui^es  was  large  in  this  Congress.     In  the  senate  all  but  three, 
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Mid  in  tho  house  of  ropresenutivfis  all  but  sixUtco  I 
bill  to  continue  for  seven  years  ib«  duty  l&ij  in  1816  on  imports  of  corm 
Rod  woollen  manufaciures.  That  duty,  in  1816.  vm  fixed  U  tm^iy-tkn 
fei  cent,  on  coitons  and  woollena  for  three  yvut,  and  tho  tnlnimum  iIm 
of  a  square  yard  o(  cotton  waa  iWn  f)x«d  M  twt<Diy-lii'«  conis.  StOl  ttw 
amount  of  protection  aflbrded  by  the  tatiffof  1131C  to  tho  manufaciurcT*  of 
ootiutis  and  woollens,  was  not  found  adequate  to  the  purpose,  naiX  the  ex- 
cessive importations  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  for  ttovenl  yvsn  aftd 
the  peace,  prostrated  numerous  American  maDufaciut«ra,  and  apTiraJ  niis 
and  desolation  among  the  industrious  classes,  iaclnding  agjicolinrtata  u 
well  as  mechanics  and  manufaclurors.  Tho  bankniplciea  amoDg  llto  iimi> 
caniilo  portion  of  the  community  were  alao  exi«nsiv«. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvement!  by  the  general  govemmcnl  waa 
discuBHed  in  Congress  at  this  session.  A  committee  who  bad  thtt  subjed 
under  conaidcralion  reported,  that  "tho  dividends  of  the  United  Slalwin 
the  national  bank  be  appropriated  to  such  objects  ;"  but  ihore  waa  »  Strang 
opposition  to  tho  measure  ;  and  after  ropeated  dobatos,  rulatiog  principally 
to  ihe  constitutionality  of  such  appropriations,  the  subject  was  poatpiiiinl 
to  H  future  day.  And  yet  a  role  was  taken  in  the  housd,  al  one  alagD  uf 
the  bill,  when  there  appeared  a  majority  of  lifteen  in  fnvor  of  ajtproprialing 
the  public  funds  for  canals,  and  for  miUtary  and  postroads,  Tlie  speaker, 
Mr.  Clay,  was  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  internal  improvement,  but  it 
was  understood   that  the  opinion  and  influence  of  the    president  n^^ 
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The  Tiews  of  Mr.  Clay  were  snbsequetly  sanctioned  by  the  course  of 
events,  which  resulted  in  South  American  independence. 

The  president,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  visited  the  towns 
and  coasts  of  Chesapeake  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  state 
of  the  forts  and  other  means  of  defence  in  that  quarter,  and  the  proper  lo- 
cation for  a  naval  dep6t.  Having  accomplished  the  principal  object  of  his 
tour,  he  returned  to  Washington  on  the  17th  of  June,  through  the  interior 
of  Virginia. 

A  treaty  having  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Swe- 
den, which  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Russell,  minister  to  Stock- 
holm, the  same  was  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate,  in  May,  1818. 
During  this  year,  and  while  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  Spain  were 
pending,  serious  difficulties  arose  in  Florida,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  territory  then  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  government,  by  United 
States  troops  under  General  Andrew  Jackson,  aAd  of  the  seizure  of  the 
fortified  towns  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola.  General  Jackson  had  been 
directed  to  subdue  the  Seminole  Indians,  who  were  then  troublesome  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  Alabama  and  vicinity,  and  strong 
measures  were  deemed  advisable  and  necessary  by  him  to  effect  the 
object  of  the  government.  His  excuse  for  entering  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory was,  that  the  hostile  Indians  fled  to  the  Spanish  commanders  for 
protection  ;  that  they  were  encouraged  by  them ;  and  that  the  safety  of 
the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  required  such  proceed- 
ings. The  president  afterward  caused  the  instructions  given  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  be  laid  before  Congress ;  and  he  also  gave  orders  im- 
mediately for  the  restoration  of  the  forts  and  places  to  the  Spanish 
authorities. 

Congress  again  assembled  on  the  16th  of  November,  1818,  and  contin- 
ued in  session  until  the  3d  of  March,  1819,  when  their  term  of  service  ex- 
pired. The  state  of  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  a  resolution 
passed  on  the  3d  of  December,  1818.  The  people  of  Alabama  were  au- 
thorized to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  preparatory  to  admis- 
sion as  a  state.  An  act  was  passed  establishing  a  territorial  government 
for  Arkansas,  then  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Missouri.  The  citizens  of 
Michigan  territory  were  authorized  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress.  Other 
important  laws  were  the  following :  To  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  punish  piracy  ;  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imported 
wines,  reducing  the  rates  thereon ;  to  provide  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  frontiers,  by  which  the  president  was  author- 
ized to  employ  suitable  persons  to  teach  and  encourage  them  in  agriculture, 
and  also  to  instruct  their  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  such  purpose ;  an  additional 
act  concerning  the  coasting  trade ;  an  act  to  authorize  the  president  to 
take  possession  of  £ast  and  West  Florida,  and  to  establish  a  temporary 
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The  conduct  of  General  Jackson  wilh  rog&ri  to  ibe  SemJBOlc  war  in 
Florida,  was  a  subjoci  of  inquiry  io  both  housea  of  Coiignrsa.  In  llw 
house  of  representatives  a  rejMit  was  made  on  ihe  «iibje«l  by  die  coniinU- 
lee  on  miliiary  aflairs,  disspproving  of  ihe  general's  procemliogs,  and  con- 
cluding with  resolutions  of  censure.  AtieT  an  able  and  pTotracl«d  ildiaie, 
the  report  and  resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  large  msjofity. 

A  treaty  wilh  Spain  was  concluded  at  Washington  OD  the  22d  of  Frbnuiy. 
1819,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  ec etc tary  of  utato.on  tbp  pur  of  the  Untied 
Stales,  and  Don  Luis  de  Onis  on  the  part  nf  Spain,  by  which  Eaaa  and 
West  Florida,  with  all  the  islands  ailjaccnt,  were  coded  by  Spain  le  i)m 
United  Slates.  The  boundary  between  the  terriiorien  of  iho  two  powm 
was  also  settled  by  this  treaty.  A  sunt  not  rxreerling  fire  millioiM  of  4d^ 
Lars  was  Io  bo  paid  by  the  United  States,  out  of  ihe  pmceods  of  ealra  ef 
lands  in  Florids,  or  in  stock,  or  money,  to  cltiaenn  of  the  Uniiod  Sutea, 
on  areount  of  former  spoliations  on  American  comtnerce  by  S|Mnisk 
Teasels -of- war.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain  io  Octo- 
ber. 1820. 

A  convention  was  concluded  between  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  October,  1818,  and  afterward  ratified  by  both  govcruments  ;  bul  tb« 
subject  of  impressment  was  not  embraced  in  the  treaty,  nor  thai  of  (be 
trade  between  the  United  Stales  and  the  Briiish  colonies,  though  botb 
points  were  urged  by  the  negotiators  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
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pfeceding  year.  EmbarrassmetiU  of  a  pecimiaiy  nature  affected  meet 
parte  of  the  United  States,  in  1818  and  1819,  and  the  influence  to  some 
extent  was  felt  in  the  revenue.* 

At  this  period  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States  were  in 
a  state  of  extreme  depression,  owing  to  the  importations  of  foreign  goods 
at  constantly  reduced  prices,  and  the  general  pressure  in  the  monetary 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  president  was  known  to  he  friendly  to  further 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  by  a  proper  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
imports,  and  great  efforts  were  made  in  the  northern  and  middle  states  to 
influence  public  opinion  and  the  action  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the  na- 
tional industry. 

The  sixteenth  Congress  assembled  on  the  6th  of  December,  1819,  and, 
being  the  first  session,  was  continued  until  the  15th  of  May,  1820.  Mr. 
Clay  was  again  elected  speaker,  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote,  and  Mr. 
Gaillard  was  continued  as  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate.  The 
former  distinctions  of  party  having  almost  if  not  quite  disappeared  in 
Congress,  new  questions  of  great  national  interest  arose  to  divide  the 
members.  Additional  protection  to  American  manufactures ;  internal  im- 
provements by  the  general  government ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics ;  were  among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  subjects  agitated.  To  these  was  soon  added  the  Mis- 
souri question,  which  involved  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  in  new  states  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  state  of  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  a  resdution 
passed  December  14,  1819 ;  and  an  act  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1820,  admitting  the  state  of  Maine  into  the  Union,  that  state  having  formed 
a  constitution  by  consent  of  Massachusetts,  with  which  state  Maine,  as  a 
province,  had  been  connected  since  1652.  An  act  was  also  passed,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1820,  authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri  territory  to  form  a 
constitution  and  state  government,  preparatory  to  admission  into  tl^e  Union. 
It  was  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  on  that  subject  by  inserting  a  clause 
imposing  it  as  a  condition  of  admission,  that  the  future  removal  or  trans- 
portation of  slaves  into  that  territory  should  be  prohibited.  This  question 
*gave  rise  to  the  most  exciting  and  animated  debates  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  in  the  senate,  the  Missouri 
bill  was  annexed  to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine,  but  the  proposi- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  house  of  representatives,  after  which  the  bills 
were  separated.  On  the  last  day  of  February,  1820,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed in  the  house  to  the  Missouri  bill,  restricting  slavery,  after  a  very 
long  and  able  debate,  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes,  but  on  the 
next  day  the  same  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  bill 
was  then  passed  without  restrictions,  and  on  the  6th  of  March  approved  by 
the  president,  Maine  having  been  previousljr  admitted  on  the  3d  of  March. 

•Bndfbrd. 
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An  altompt  was  made  U>  pa«s  a  uew  uriff  ad  at  Mm  •oasian,  givuy  ad- 
ditional  protccUos  to  AmericBu  tnauuliMruiriat.  Tile  btO  vma  ailopwd  to 
die  house  of  roprcscnlativas  by  a  nujuiity  uf  iweuty,  bal  did  not  neein 
the  concuireiicc  of  ihe  senate.  Greai  duftppaiuttitenl  wa*  lelt  by  th«  nnn- 
ufacturere  al  this  result,  the  preEsuiu  and  p««uiuaiy  duln**  U  thm  tia* 
being  great.  The  heavy  impanatioDS  of  foreign  murabeUraa  leodad  U 
depress  prices,  and  to  ruin  ihoae  engaged  in  BMUWfutturas  tei  iha  Untud 
Slalea.  The  currency  was  also  in  a  deranged  attle.  A  afirit  for  Inak- 
ing  companies  prevailed,  and  aa  unusual  nuadter  of  ihom  oarpotUHMa 
were  authorixeJ  in  maoy  or  ihc  staLes  of  ibe  Union.  The  eouutry  wi» 
flooded  wiih  p.i per- money  issued  hy  ihea«  baitlu,  iBotiy  df  wbteh  wate 
unable  lo  redeem  iheir  billH  when  preaeaMd ;  ami  llw  most  dtsaMraas  p»- 
■iills  soon  fallowed.  The  naiiond  bank  bad  been  io  apeniton  b«twwm  two 
and  three  years,  bul  it  bad  not  yei  gatberad  aufiicioni  tlrHiglli  to  regvluv 
the  currency,  which  indeed  was  impracticable,  wben  tlu)  balutee  of  tnd» 
was  largely  againat  the  United  Staie.i,  fruin  exceativn  imporUtiotH. 

An  act  respecting  the  public  lands,  pawed  at  tliia  Mittaioa,  aMbonBe4 
sales  in  half  quarter  sections,  or  eighty  acres,  Rxed  tbe  priR«  u  ,on9  dol- 
lar and  Iwenly-live  cents  per  acre,  and  abolished  tbe  credit  systvn  tn 
sales  of  lands,  directing  that  after  July  ),  1820,  all  sacb  tales  shfMlld  b« 
made  for  cash  only,  Tbe  principle  of  intemul  iinprovemeot  by  iho  gm- 
eral  government  was  sanctioned  by  an  act  to  auihortiGe  a  soTrey  of  »  touW 
for  a  conlinuaiiun  of  the  Cumberland  road  frooi  tbe  Ohio  river,  op(»OMi» 
Wheeling,  Virginia,  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  IUi»oia,lo  (he  Mi^aaippi, 
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They  were  again  chosen  to  those  high  offices  hy  the  electoral  colleges, 
with  great  unanimity,  only  one  vote  having  heen  given  against  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, while  he  received  231 ;  and  14  against  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  received 
218  votes. 

The  second  session  of  the  sixteenth  Congress  commenced  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1820,  and  ended  on  the  3d  of  March,  1821 .  Mr.  Clay  having 
sent  a  letter  of  resignation  as  speaker,  to  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, indispensable  private  business  requiring  his  attention  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session,  the  house  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  new  speaker,  but  after 
seven  trials  without  efiecting  a  choice,  an  adjournment  took  place  until  the 
following  day,  when,  after  nineteen  unsuccessful  ballots,  the  election  of 
speaker  was  postponed  until  the  third  day.  The  prominent  candidates  voted 
for  were  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland.  On 
the  third  day  a  choice  of  speaker  was  effected,  Mr.  John  W.  Taylor  being 
elected  by  a  small  majority  over  all  other  candidates.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
of  that  section  of  republicans  in  the  state  of  New  York  who  supported 
De  Witt  Clinton,  then  governor  of  that  state.  He  was  decidedly  favora- 
ble to  a  tarifi*  for  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  and  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  Missouri.  The  election  of  a  speaker  with  these 
views,  was  of  course  the  cause  of  some  excitement  and  dissatisfaction,  at 
a  time  when  questions  of  great  interest  were  to  be  determined  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  which  for  a  time  seemed  even  to  threaten  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  mild,  impartial,  and  conciliatory  course  of  the  new 
speaker,  however,  tended  to  allay  much  of  the  feeling  at  first  excited, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  respect  of  the  members  was  elicited  toward 
himself. 

The  most  important  question  agitated  in  Congress  at  this  session,  was 
ihe  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  The  constitution  framed  by  the 
people  of  that  state  was  communicated  to  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  and  referred  to  a  committee  who,  through  Mr.  Lowndes,  made  an 
able  report  on  the  subject,  declaring  the  constitution  of  the  state  repub- 
lican, and  concluding  with  a  resolution  that  Missouri  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  in  all  respects  whatever. 
Mr.  Lowndes,  in  moving  to  refer  the  resolution  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  stated  that  the  report  was  the  act  of  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
and  not  of  every  individual  of  the  committee.  The  debate  on  the  subject 
continued  a  week,  and  the  discussion  was  managed  with  great  ability  and 
good  temper.  It  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  fourteen,  in  the  house,  that 
Missouri  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  the  constitution  as 
presented.  Those  who  voted  against  the  admission,  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  the  constitution  of  the  state  permitted  slavery,  and  that  there  were 
other  objectionable  features  in  that  instrument,  particularly  in  relation  to 
free  persons  of  color.    The  members  from  the  slave  states  voted  unani- 
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rnoiisly  for  ilic  nilrni.ssion  of  Missouri,  while  thoee  from  the  noitlwni  aad 
iiiidilU'  sutes.  wilh  ft'w  cxccpliona,  vuled  against  it. 

Miiitir^'  wrro  ill  tlii»(  sitUHiiitn,  when  the  Missouri  question  *gun  pro- 
H('iiT<-<l  iTs''lf.  <iii  llii'  roiirlcpiilh  or  February,  1821,  the  day  appointed  tt^ 
law  tor  opi'iiiiiL.'  uiii!  counting  the  voles  for  president  and  vice-president. 
Missouri  li^ivijii;  i  hiist'ii  prcsiili'niial  electors,  and  tnnsmitted  her  rotes  Av 
presiilciil  ;iiiil  ^i('t'■[>^l.'!^ide]ll  to  ('ongrcss,  a  resolution  passed  the  senate 
dirci-liiit!  th^l  jji  1',-ise  iiiiy  objerlion  should  be  made  to  counting  the  votes 
frorii  MwMiuri.  ilii'  pri'Aidoiit  of  tlit>  senate  should  declare  that,  if  the  votes 
of  Mi->siiiiri  wctc  t-imult>d,  tho  numbor  of  votes  for  A.  B.  for  president 
woiiM  lit'  NO  muiiy,  ami  if  thi>  votes  of  Missouri  were  not  counted,  the  nuo^ 
hiT  wiiiilil  111'  so  many,  nml  ihut  in  cither  case  A.  B.  is  elected.  Tho 
saiiii'  course  to  lie  )iiirsiii>d  in  relation  to  vice-president.  This  resolution 
was  i:ikeii  iiji  ill  the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  votes 
were  to  ))i'  r<juuii-<I.  .Mr.  Clay  having  by  this  time  taken  his  saat  as  a 
mi'iulier,  \v;irmly  Mt]i[>orteJ  the  resolution  as  the  only  mode  of  avoiding 
li  \v:<s  .-ilsn  ^'cneriilly  supported  by  the  members  in  favor 
jlavcry,  but  opposed  by  most  of  those  from  the 
n^rreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  house,  sometime 
ilie  meeting  of  the  two  houses  to  count  the 
.lid  eunfiision  took  place  while  the  votes  were 
ilie  snuiliern  members,  particularly  John  Ran- 
■irort  to  compel  the  house  lo  declare  that  Mis- 
acommend«d  by  the  joint 
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of  Missouri),  lying  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minotes  north 
latitude. 

On  the  22d  of  February  "the  president  issued  his  proclamation  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  Spain,  and  announced 
that  the  same  had  been  finally  ratified  by  both  the  govemments  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  Thus  another  important  matter  was  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Clay  again  brought  before  Congress  the  question  of  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America,  and  in  the 
house  of  representatives  resolutions  to  that  efiect  were  adopted. 

In  the  senate  a  motion  to  declare  the  sedition  act  of  1798  unconsdto- 
tional,  and  to  pay  back  the  fines  imposed  by  the  United  States  cpurts  for 
violations  of  the  law,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia.  After  a 
warm  debate  the  resolution  was  rejected,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  therefore  sustained,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  19. 

At  this  session  of  Congress  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army  was 
reduced  by  law  to  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  and  four  regiments  of  ar* 
tillery,  with  officers  for  the  ordnance  and  engineering  departments.  The 
annual  appropriation  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  which  had  been  fixed 
in  1816  at  one  milliod  of  dollars,  was  reduced  to  ^ve  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Propositions  introduced  into  Congress  to  prohibit  the  reception  for  pay- 
ments to  government  in  bills  of  state  banks  which  issued  those  of  a  less 
denomination  than  ^ve  dollars ;  and  to  establish  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation by  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  were  rejected. 
An  act  was  passed  at  this  session  for  carrying  into  efiect  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  authorizing  the  president  to  take  pos- 
session of  Florida,  establishing  a  temporary  government  in  the  territory, 
and  extending  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  same.  A  similar  act 
had  been  passed  by  the  fifteenth  Congress,  two  years  before,  namely, 
March  3,  1819,  to  take  efiect  when  the  treaty  with  Spain  should  be  rati- 
fied. The  provisions  of  the  present  act  were  somewhat  extended.  A  board 
of  three  commissioners,  to  settle  claims  under  the  treaty,  was  directed 
to  be  appointed,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
carrying  the  act  into  effect. 

On  Monday  the  5th  of  March,  1821,  Mr.  Monroe  was  again  inducted 
into  office,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  In  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  his  fellow-citizens,  assembled  in  the  hall  of  representatives  at 
Washington,  he  delivered  an  inaugural  address  of  more  than  ordinary 
length.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  him  by  Chief-Justice 
Marshall. 

The  seventeenth  Congress  held  its  first  session  from  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1821,  until  the  8th  of  May,  1822.  Mr.  Clay  not  being  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  for  this  Congress,  an  attempt  was  made,  prin- 
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cipally  by  lite  friends  of  »  protnrtivn  tanlT,  ta  agKia  dUct  Mi. 
Taylor  speaker.  Nunicruiii  bdlixiiugB  look  piaw  wilhoM  olTocttng  ■ 
choice  ;  bul  finally,  mont  of  |]i«  upposiuou  M  Mr.  Taylor  belag  concoitn- 
ted  on  Mr.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  be  wa»  ctioaea  apealuu  by 
B  small  majoriiy,  over  Mr.  Taylor  and  a  few  acalteru^  «Mes.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Barbour  were  known  to  be  oppoaed  10  a  pnteoUTc  tuiflr,u)d 
to  a  system  of  inicmal  improve  men  la  by  ih«  general  QOreniRieat,  xnd  be 
bad  TOled  against  ihe  proposed  rcairicliiHis  reapectiag  aUraiy  on  tbe 
wtmiasion  of  Missouri. 

The  moat  importani  acla  of  Congreaa  pasaed  at  ibis  seaaioo,  w<^n  aa 
follows :  A  territorial  gorerutnent  wan  establiabed  in  Florida,  and  a  Uw 
waa  onat^ted  for  the  preservation  uf  timber  on  the  public  Uiida  in  ibat  ut> 
ritory.  .^noiher  act  established  a  board  of  ibroe  commiasiuuen.  to  aacer- 
lain  the  claima  and  titles  to  land  ia  Florida.  A  law  waa  also  puiaed  lo 
relieve  ihe  people  from  the  operation  of  cenain  ordinaacea,  one  of  which 
was  made  by  General  Jackson,  while  governor  of  Florida,  in  IS'il,  and 
another  pasaed  by  the  city  council  of  St.  Augliatine,  in  1621.  Theas 
ordinances  were  repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void,  and  any  penon  ain  J 
tempting  lo  enforce  them  was  lo  be  puniahed  by  fine  or  imprisunnienL^ 
Provision  was  made  for  receiving  subiicripliona  tn  a  loan  uf  twunly-ats 
millions  of  dollars,  at  five  per  cent.,  in  exchange  for  stock  then  bearii^ 
an  interest  of  six  and  seven  per  cent.  The  state  of  lUinuts  waa  aulhor- 
ized  to  open  a  canal  through  the  public  lands  tn  eunnecl  ihe  lllinoia  rivsr 
with  Lake  .Michigan,  and  ninety  feet  of  land  on  each  xide  of  aitid  canil> 
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The  friends  of  protection  to  American  manufactores  were  zealous  and  ac- 
tive in  spreading  their  views  among  the  people,  and  in  many  of  the  north* 
em  and  western  states  the  agricuhurists  were  convinced  that  their  inter- 
ests were  promoted  by  protection,  as  well  as  that  of  the  manufacturers. 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  southern,  and  from  some  of  the  eastern 
states,  at  that  time,  were  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  foreign 
goods,  from  an  impression  that  high  duties  operated  unequally  on  different 
classes  and  sections  of  the  community. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  a  resolution       / 
was  offered  in  the  house  of  representatives,  in  January,  1 822,  for  recogni- 
zing the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  five  provinces  in  South  America, 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.    The  vote  in  the  house  was  nearly     i 
unanimous,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  envoys  to  those  republics,  who  were  soon  afterward  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.     A  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  at  this  session,  . 
making  an  appropriation  for  continuing  the  Cumberland  road,  but  was 
returned  by  the  president,  with  his  objections,  which  were  that  the  con- 
stitution did  not  authorize  such  appropriations. 

But  few  acts  of  general  interest  were  passed  at  the  second  session  of 
the  seventeenth  Congress,  which  was  held  from  the  2d  of  December,  1822, 
to  the  3d  of  March,  1823.  An  additional  naval  force  was  authorized  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy ;  the  state  of  Ohio  was  authorized  to  construct 
a  road  from  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Connecticut  western  reserve,  and  the  lands  for  one  mile 
on  each  side  of  the  road  were  granted  to  the  state  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road ;  an  act  of  great  length  was  also  passed,  directing  the 
manner  of  doing  business  at  the  customhouses  of  the  United  States  in  tlie 
collection  of  duties.  Certain  sections  of  the  act  of  May,  1820,  prohibit- 
ing British  vessels  from  the  colonies  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  were  suspended  ;  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States  were  declared 
open  to  British  vessels  from  the  ports  in  the  British  colonies  and  West 
India  islands  named  in  the  acts. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  senate  by  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debts  due  to  the  United  States. 
This  measure  was  advocated  with  zeal  by  the  mover,  and  it  was  supported 
by  several  of  the  senators,  but  it  was  not  adopted  at  this  session.  Colonel 
Johnson  advocated  it  for  several  successive  sessions,  and  it  became  a  law 
in  1828.  The  question  of  additional  duties  on  imports,  particularly  wool- 
len goods,  was  again  agitated  at  this  session,  and  debated  with  much 
warmth  and  zeal,  but  finally  the  bill  to  increase  the  duty  on  woollens  was 
rejected. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements  was  before  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion, in  various  forms.  It  was  proposed  to  cause  surveys  for  canals  across 
Cape  Cod — from  the  river  Raritan  to  the  Delaware — from  the  Delaware 
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U>  Cheaapeake  bay — from  the  Chesnpcako  to  Albrmarlti  aound— and  fnia 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river.  But  tbn  proposal  was  no*  mtctioaed  hf 
Congress.  The  opposition  was  prin<^ipaUy  on  the  ground  of  imconatitB- 
tionalily.  A  discussion  also  arose  on  tho  motion  to  appropriMo  mmmf  Ibr 
the  repairs  of  the  CuiDberland  road,  [•arge  soma  bad  been  edCpcnded  do 
that  work,  which  was  deemed  of  nation^  impoitkOioe,  bni  it  Wfts  iben  ia 
such  a  stale  rs  to  be  nearly  impassable  in  ecme  parts.  Tbo  pnaidsiU  hid 
intimated  a  willingness  to  favor  a  bill  for  Tepairiug  the  road,  though  0^ 
posed  to  extending  il.  The  session  closed  without  any  decile  aolioa  on 
the  question. 

A  convention  of  navigation  and  commerce  w&s  made  and  concluded  b^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  France,  in  1822;  which  was  ratiliod  by  Uw 
president  and  senate,  and  a  law  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congreea  to 
cany  its  provisions  into  effect.  This  treaty  waa  negotiated  by  the  secre- 
tary of  slate,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  Bsron  Hj^e  de  Neuville,  nin* 
ister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  France.  Eflbrts  had  beun  made  for  ■ 
long  lime  by  the  government  of  the  United  Slatea,  to  form  a  treaty  wtlli 
France  ;  but  the  French  court  had  manifested  great  reluctance  to  enter 
into  a  convention  for  the  purpose.  The  trade  of  that  nation  did  not  auflier 
from  want  of  such  a  treaty,  but  the  United  States  lost  many  advantage* 
by  the  omissioa. 

After  the  peace  of  16I&,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States  did  not  reap  all  the  advantages  frotnthat  event  which  might  jually  have 
been  hoped,     A  restrictive  and  monopolizing  policy  was  adopted  by  both 
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for  president,  none  were  supported  or  opposed  on  acconnt  of  any  particn* 
lar  measures  which  they  respectively  advocated  or  condemned.  The  ques- 
tion about  the  selection  of  a  candidate  was,  in  fact,  personal;  not  political ; 
but  this  circumstance,  instead  of  rendering  it  less,  caused  it  to  be  more 
exciting.  The  names  of  many  gentlemen  were  mentioned  as  candidates, 
but  the  number  gradually  diminished,  until  the  contest  finally  seemed  to  be 
confined  to  William  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  John  Quincy 
Adams,  secretary  of  state ;  Henry  Clay,  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre* 
sentatives;  John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of 'war;  and  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  at  that  time  a  private  citizen.  .Each  of  these  candidates,  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  were  warm  and  efficient  supporters  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  and  zealous  members  of  the  democratic  party.* 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  elections  for  members  of  the  eighteenth  Con* 
gress  took  place.  Most  of  the  members,  however,  were  chosen  before 
the  public  mind  had  become  fixed,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  on  either 
of  the  candidates  ;  consequently  the  individual  preferences  of  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  members  of  Congress  were  unknown  to  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  elected.  It  was  apparent  to  observing  politicians,  that  the  final 
choice  of  president  would  probably  fall  on  Congress,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  candidates  preventing  a  choice  by  the  electoral  colleges. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  politicians  of 
the  democratic  party  had  decided  to  support  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  succes* 
sion.  He  had  been,  it  will  be  recollected,  a  formidable  candidate  against 
Mr.  Monroe  in  the  congressional  caucus  in  1816.  Since  the  election  of 
the  latter,  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  his  cabinet,  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  would  now  be 
sustained  by  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  also 
be  supported  by  most  of  the  southern  democracy.  The  general  impres- 
sion among  political  men  was,  that  a  majority  of  the  leading  and  influen- 
tial democrats  in  the  Union  concurred  in  the  policy  of  supporting  Mr. 
Crawford.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  a  senator  in  Congress 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  and  a  leading  democrat  in  that  state,  with 
whom  other  prominent  men  of  the  same  party  acted,  sufficient  in  power 
and  influence,  as  it  was  thought,  to  give  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  to 
Mr.  Crawford. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  annual  election  took  place  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  November,  1823,  for  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, by  whom  the  electors  of  president  were  to  be  chpsen.  The  result 
was  unexpected  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
for  although  they  claimed  a  majority  of  the  members  elect,  yet  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  and  many  other  counties,  had  decided  against 
them,  and  the  anti-Crawford  men  likewise  claimed  a  msjority  in  the  legisla- 
ture.    The  latter,  moreover,  rested  their  hopes  of  success  on  the  passage 
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logialature,  giving  the  choice  of  olecton  to  the 
bii'h  was  for  maay  monlhs  agilalod  in  N«*r  York,  gun 
rise  to  what  was  callud  ihu  people's  p&rty,  which  comprispd  in  its  nnka 
most  of  ihe  people  opposej  lo  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  pro»idMicy. 

On  ihe  Isi  day  of  December,  Jfi33.  the  eifihieentb  Congrew  hold  thair 
firat  session,  which  contioued  uniil  the  iCih  of  May,  \B'i^.  Mr.  Clay, 
who  was  agai[i  elected  &  member  from  Kentucky,  na»  choaeD  apriiker  of 
the  liouse.  by  a  large  majority,  over  Mr.  Barbouii  epvalwr  of  tli«  Isit 
Congresa. 

The  most  impoTtani  acts  passed  at  this  aeasion  were  thoM  ralatiog  to 
the  protection  of  American  man ufu dure »,  and  inlemal  improrcment.  The 
president  was  authorized  to  cause  thi-  necessary  surveys,  pUii»,  and  eaii- 
mates,  lo  bo  made  of  the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals  aa  he  nii^tt 
deem  of  national  importance,  for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  thirty  tboa- 
sand  dollars  was  appropriated.  The  president,  after  mature  doliber«lto>, 
changed  his  former  viewa  on  the  subject  of  internal  iinpiovements  by  tba 
general  government,  and  gnve  this  bill  hin  aj^PTOVal,  which  provt-d  a  tnodd 
and  precedent  for  future  legislation  on  thi«  xubject.  There  wus  »  mj 
general  opinion  at  that  time  in  favor  of  internal  improvements.  Tha 
tariff  act  passed  at  this  session  was  intended  as  a  protection  to  AuMricut 
manufactures ;  it  raised  the  duties  on  niany  articles  of  impcns  fit>ra  far> 
eign  countries  coming  in  contact  with  articles  manufactured  in  the  Unit«d 
Stales.  It  was  the  result  of  the  combined  elToits  of  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tection to  domestic  industry  throughout  the  Union,  added  lo  the  rcuKn- 
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of  the  United  States  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  twentf-one  years,  provided 
they  had  resided  five  years  in  the  United  States. 

The  presidential  question  was  at  this  time  the  all-ahsorbing  subject  of 
interest,  both  among  members  of  Congress  and  the  people.  One  great 
point,  about  which  the  members  of  Congress  were  divided,  was  whether 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  nominate  Candidates  for  president  and  vice* 
president  by  a  congressional  caucus,  as  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  democratic  party.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,  with  Mr.  Van  Buren 
at  their  head,  were  in  favor  of  a  caucus,  and  disposed  to  denounce  all 
those  who  were  opposed  to  this  mode,  which  they  called  "  regular  nomi- 
nation," as  enemies  of  the  democratic  party.  A  committee  of  members 
opposed  to  Mr.  Crawford  stated,  in  the  National  Intelligencer  newspaper, 
that  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  members,  it  was  ascertained  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  were  opposed  to  a  caucus ;  and  it  was  added,  that 
many  others  would  not  attend  should  such  a  meeting  be  called. 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  a  meeting  of  the  democratic  members  of 
Congress  was  called  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 824,  the  assemblage  took  place.  Only  sixty-six  members  attended,  of 
whom  forty-eight  were  from  the  four  states  of  New  York,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  On  a  ballot  for  president,  Mr.  Crawford  received  64 
votes,  Mr.  Adams  2,  General  Jackson  l,and  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, 1 .  Mr.  Gallatin  was  nominated  for  vice-president,  but  afterward  declined . 

The  issue  of  this  attempt  to  nominate  Mr.  Crawford  proved  injurious  to 
his  prospects,  and  about  the  same  time  his  health  became  so  much  im- 
paired that  serious  donbts  were  entertained  of  his  capability  on  that  account 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of  president  in  case  of  his  election.  In 
the  state  of  New  York  the  Crawford  party  became  very  unpopular,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  their  leading  men  having  rejected  a  law  proposed  by 
the  people's  party  in  the  legislature,  providing  for  the  choice  of  presi- 
dential electors  by  the  people.  The  electors  in  the  state  of  New  York 
were  therefore  chosen  by  the  legislature ;  but  owing  principally  to  the  ef- 
forts of  General  James  Tallmadge,  the  champion  of  the  people's  party  in  the 
legislature  on  that  occasion,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Henry  Wheaton  and  other 
zealous  members  of  that  body,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  met  with  an 
unexpected  defeat,  and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  was  given  as  fol- 
lows :  for  Adams  26,  for  Crawford  5,  for  Clay  4,  for  Jackson  1 . 

This  election  in  New  York,  with  the  result  in  other  states,  showed  that 
no  choice  had  been  made  for  president  by  the  electoral  colleges,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  decision  was  referred  to 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  total  votes  of  the  colleges  of  electors 
for  president,  were,  for  Jackson  99,  Adams  84,  Crawford  41,  Clay  37. 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected  vice-president,  having  received  182  votes, 
against  78  for  aD  others.  The  choice  of  president  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was,  as  the  constitution  requires,  confined  to  the  three  highest 
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The  election  by  the  house  wsa  held  in  Febnikry,  1825,  when 
Mr.  Adams  received  the  votvx  of  13  niuies  on  the  Aral  baUot,  Genenl  Jack- 
son 7  st&tes,  and  Mr.  Crawford  4  states.  John  Qiiincy  Aduni  was  tiwte- 
fofe  declared  elcclod  president  of  the  United  States  foe  four  yean,  frDm 
the  4th  of  March,  1835. 

The  second  session  of  the  eighteenth  CongrcsH  waa  held  from  the  6th  of 
December,  1824,  to  the  ezpirsiion  orihciMemi  on  the  3d  of  March,  1635. 
But  few  acta  of  general  interest  were  paned  i  among  them  was  oDe  to  to- 
duce  into  one  the  several  acts  regulating  the  posloflice  departoiont,  Ati 
act  was  also  passed  respecting  drawbacks  of  duties  on  goods  re-exported; 
another  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  cerloin  crimes  against  the  trailed 
Slates  ;  and  an  act  concerning  wrecks  on  ibo  coaat  of  Florida. 

A  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Ecnalu,  in  February.  1825,  by  Mr. 
of  New  York,  proposing  (hat  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
which  the  pubhc  lands  were  pledged,  should  be  made,  ihc  proceodn  uf 
sales  should  be  applied  lo  the  emancipation  of  such  slares  within  ftni 
the  United  Stales,  and  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  such  fr«c  persons  of 
as  by  the  laws  of  any  stale  were  allowed  to  be  emancipalnd  o 
to  any  territory  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States.     The  resului 
which  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  was  not  dcslgoed  to 
terfere  with  ibe  luws  and  usages  of  any  state  relating  to  slaves.      Had 
ibeen  adopted,  the  effect  would  have  been  similar  to  that  the  CoIoDizatioD 
Society  have  in  view  ;   and  would  have  secured  funds  for  the  purpose. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  was  distinguished  by  the 
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Whkn  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed,  in  1787,  and 
the  question  of  its  adoption  was  before  the  people,  the  opponents  of  a  con- 
solidated government,  and  those  who  preferred  the  old  confederation,  rep- 
resented the  executive  established  by  the  constitution,  as  the  chief  of 
an  elective  monarchy.  Mr.  Jefferson  considered  him  a  bad  edition  of  a  Po- 
lish king,  as  he  expressed  it.  But  no  one  apprehended  any  danger  of  the 
office  of  president  ever  becoming  hereditary.  It  is,  however,  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  only  one  of  the  first  five  presidents  of  the  United 
States  who  had  a  son,  should  have  lived  to  see  his  eldest  son  elected  to 
the  presidency.  It  must  not  from  this  be  supposed  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  birth  and  family  of  John  Quincy  Adams  had  any  influence  in  con- 
tributing to  his  elevation  to  the  same  high  office  which  his  father  had 
previously  filled.  On  the  contrary,  the  jealousy  of  the  American  people 
on  the  subject  of  any  supposed  preference  in  consequence  of  family  or 
rank,  probably  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  diminished 
the  popular  support  which  he  would  otherwise  have  received ;  for  no 
American  was  ever  more  fully  qualified  by  talents  and  education  for  the 
various  important  stations  which  he  has  been  called  to  fill,  than  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  who  is  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

Bom  in  the  year  1767,  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  at  the  mansion  of  his 
father,  John  Adams,  who  then  resided  in  Boston,  although  the  family-seat 
was  in  the  present  town  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  John  Quincy  Adams 
(who  afterward  became  the  sixth  president  of  the  United  States)  took  the 
name  of  John  Quincy,  his  gi:eat  grandfather,  who  bore  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  councils  of  the  province,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth, 
century.* 

In  the  very  dawn  of  his  existence  the  principles  of  American  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  were  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  younger  Adams. 

*  A  mrt  of  this  sketch  is  an  abstract  of  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Adams  published  ia  1829. 
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Bolb  his  father  and  moihpr  werp  tbc  most  spnloiM  ptnmolvra  nf  iho  otn* 
of  their  country  in  the  srmggte  wiiti  Oreai  Dritoin.  Wben  thn  falhrr  of 
Mr.  Adams  repmred  lo  Prance  as  join!  rommissionci  sriib  Franklin  nnd  IiOo, 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  son  John  Quincy,  thnn  in  his  elernnth  yoM. 
Id  thai  couiilry  he  passed  a  year  and  a  hnlf  will)  his  hthrr,  Alki)  i-njaye4 
the  privilege  of  the  daily  intercotirsn  nnd  pnrr'iitnl  attnntionii  of  Ditelar 
Franklin,  whose  kind  notire  of  the  ytniBg  wn*  a  pvcuitu  Irnit  in  hi*  chir- 
■cter,  and  whose  primitive  simplicity  n(  manncni  Hnd  rnvtluMlical  habits 
lefi  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  yinllbful  cuuuUyman. 

Ahcr  a  residenct!  of  shout  eighteen  munthv  in  Froncv.  yuung  Aduw 
returned  to  America  with  his  father,  who  ssaisipd  iu  forming  n  r(in«titti- 
tion  for  Massachusetts,  but  was  soon  ciiUed  upon  again  by  Congrciu  tn 
repair  to  Europe,  as  a  commissioner  for  Deviating  irosiies  wilb  Holbiul 
and  other  powers,  but  pnrtiiularly  with  Gr«al  Briuin,  aa  soon  a*  she  wu 
disposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

He  again  look  his  soa  with  him,  and  sailed  in  a  French  friipte,  wtridi 
in  consequence  of  springing  a  dangerous  leak,  iras  compelled  (o  pnt  into 
Fcrrol,  in  Spain.  From  that  place  Mr.  Adams  and  bis  son  Irftvellrd  hf 
land  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived  in  January.  1780.  For  »  feir  fnofitta 
Mr.  Adams  sent  his  son  to  school  in  Paris  (  but  in  July,  thd  same  you,  he 
took  him  with  him  to  Holland,  where  he  was  cnltnd  to  negotiate  a  bMM 
for  the  United  Slates.  Hr  placed  his  son  tirsl  in  ihe  public  school  of  llw 
city  of  Amsicrdam,  and  afterward  in  the  city  university  of  L^ydea.  In 
July,  1781,  Mr.  Francis  Dana  (afterward  chief-justice  of  the  state  of  Mu- 
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Jefferson  with  his  former  colleague  in  Congress,  the  father  of  Kr.  Adams, 
was  of  an  intimate  and  confidential  kind,  and  led  to  a  friendship  for  his 
son  which,  formed  in  early  life,  scarcely  suffered  an  interruption  firom  sub- 
sequent political  dissensions,  and  revived  with  original  strength  during  the 
last  years  of  the  life  of  this  venerable  statesman. 

Mr.  Adams  was,  at  the  period  last  mentioned,  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Born  in  the  crisis  of  his  country's  fortunes,  he  had  led  a  life  of 
wandering  and  vicissitude,  unusual  at  any  age.  His  education,  in  every- 
thing but  the  school  of  liberty,  had  been  interrupted  and  irregular.  He 
had  seen  much  of  the  world — much  of  men — and  had  enjoyed  but  little 
leisure  for  books.  Anxious  to  complete  his  education,  and  still  more  anx- 
ious to  return  to  his  native  land,  when  his  father  was,  in  1 785,  appointed 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  his  son,  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
pleasures  and  splendor  of  a  city  like  London  are  most  calculated  to  fasci- 
nate and  mislead,  asked  permission  of  his  father  to  go  back  to  his  native  * 
shores.  This  he  accordingly  did.  On  his  return  to  America  he  became 
s  member  of  the  ancient  college  of  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  graduated  in  July,  1787. 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Adams  entered  the  office  of  Theophilus  Par- 
sons, afterward  chief  justice  of  the  state,  as  a  student  of  law,  at  Newbu- 
ry port.  On  a  visit  of  General  Washington  to  that  town,  in  1789,  Mr. 
Parsons,  being  chosen  by  bis  fellow-citizens  to  be  the  medium  of  expres- 
sing their  sentiments  to  the  general,  called  upon  his  pupils  each  to  pre- 
pare an  address.  This  call  was  obeyed  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  his  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Parsons. 

After  completing  his  law  studies,  at  Newburyport,  Mr.  Adams  removed 
to  Boston,  with  view  of  commencing  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the 
bar.  His  time  not  being  fully  occupied,  Mr.  Adams  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  speculations  upon  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day. 

In  April,  1793,  on  the  first  intimation  that  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  been  declared,  Mr.  Adams  published  a  short  series  of 
papers,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  prove  that  the  duty  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  required  them  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest.  These 
papers  were  published  before  General  Washington's  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  and  without  any  knowledge  that  a  proclamation  would  be 
issued.  The  opinions  they  expressed  were  in  opposition  to  the  views 
generally  prevailing,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778  obliged  us  to  take 
part  in  the  wars  of  France.  But  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  sanctioned  by  all  his  cabinet,  including  Mr.  Jefferson, 
was  shortly  made  public,  and  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  views  which 
Mr.  Adams  had  been  (it  is  believed)  the  first  to  express  before  the  public 
on  this  new  and  difficult  topic  of  national  law. 

In  the  winter  of  1793  and  1794,  the  inflanmuitory  appeals  of  the  French 
minister  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Genet,  caused  much  excitement  in  the 
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public  mind.  Among  tboae  who  cci-opentod  in  suppon  of  thr  kdrain- 
islTUion  of  Washington  in  resisiing  Mr.  Genol,  nouo  wu  mora  conspicu- 
OUB  tbui  Mr.  Adams,  whose  essitys  in  Iavot  of  ueutndiiy  went  road  ud 
•Jniired  ihrougbout  the  countT)'. 

His  reputation  was  soon  esiablishod,  u  BO  AmMiCUi  «t«l««nui  tni 
poliLical  writer.  Before  bis  reiiremoiit  from  iho  dopancDMil  of  sute.  Mr. 
JefTeiaon  reconiTnended  him  to  General  Wuihington,  OS  ft  proper  peraoD 
to  be  introduced  into  the  pul>lic  serTice  of  the  roontry.  Tlio  •cquuntancs 
between  Mr.  Jiffferson  and  Mr.  Adams  which  had  beea  fotniod  in  Kranca, 
had  lately  been  renewed,  on  occasion  of  a  vinil  lo  Philadotphia  in  1793; 
and  tht^  promptitude  and  nbihiy  with  wtucb  hv  had  apriiiidnd  ihc  ofiVin* 
of  ibt!  secretary  of  state  in  enforcing  neutrality,  ito  duulii  Ind  Mr  Jrflcr* 
■oa  thus  In  recommend  him  to  Gexraral  Wa»hiii^tAn. 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Adams  above  alludt^d  to,  had  attmcled  tbo  u- 
■  l«ntion  of  General  Washington.  Hu  had  ill  private  expressed  thn  high- 
est, opinion  of  them,  aud  h:kd  made  particular  iuqniriea  with  resp*fct  U 
their  author.  Thus  honcM^bly  identiSed,  at  the  eaily  age  of  twettiy-frorni. 
with  the  first  great  and  decisive  step  of  the  foreign  policy  of  tho  Unilej 
States,  and  thus  early  attracting  the  notice,  and  enjoj'ing  the  ronfidfocs 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Adams  was,  in  May,  170-t,  appoinlisl  mini^Uir  r««i- 
dent  to  the  Netherlands,  an  oSicc  currespooding  in  rntik  and  iwlary  with 
that  of  a  charge  d'affaires  at  the  present  day.  The  father  of  Mr.  Adam* 
was  at  this  time  vice-president  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  appotnlment 
of  his  son  was  made  by  General  Washington,  unrxpccttdly  lo  ihr  nc*- 
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*•  MoNDAT,  February  20, 1797. 

*'  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  yoa  for  giWng  me  a  perusal  of  the  enclosed.  Tha 
sentiments  do  honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer ;  and  if  my  wisliet 
would  be  of  any  avail,  they  should  go  to  you  in  a  strong  hope  that  ym 
will  not  withhold  merited  promotion  from  John  Q.  Adams  because  lie  is 
your  son.  For,  without  intending  to  compliment  the  father  or  the  mother, 
or  to  censure  any  others,  1  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  Mr.  Adams 
is  the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have  abroad  ;  and  that  there  re- 
mains no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  the  ablest  of 
all  our  diplomatic  corps.  If  he  was  now  to  be  brought  into  that  line,  or 
into  any  other  public  walk,  I  could  not,  upon  the  principle  which  has  reg- 
ulated my  own  conduct,  disapprove  of  the  caution  which  is  hinted  at  in 
the  letter.  But  he  is  already  entered ;  the  public,  more  and  more,  as  he 
is  known,  are  appreciating  his  talents  and  worth ;  and  his  country  would 
sustain  a  loss,  if  these  were  to  be  checked  by  over-delicacy  on  your  part. 
**  With  sincere  esteem,  and  affectionate  regard, 

"  I  am  ever  yours, 

"  Gkorge  Washington." 

The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Adams's  mission  to  Berlin  was  effected  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Prussia.  He  remained  at 
that  court  till  the  spring  of  1801,  when  he  was  recalled  by  his  father,  and 
returned  to  America.  During  the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  Prussia, 
he  made  an  excursipn  into  the  province  of  Silesia,  which  he  described  in 
a  series  of  letters  that  were  aflerward  collected  and  published  in  a  volume, 
and  have  been  translated  into  French  and  German,  and  extensively  circu- 
lated in  Europe.  In  March,  1798,  while  he  was  at  Berlin,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  and  senate,  commissioner  to  renew  the  treaty 
with  Sweden. 

The  advantages  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Adams,  during  his  residence  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  from  1794  to  1801,  he  did  not  fail  to  improve,  and 
they  were  of  great  importance  in  extending  his  political  knowledge,  and 
in  their  influence  upon  his  character  and  feelings.  He  contemplated  with 
the  eye  of  a  careful  observer  the  great  movements  in  the  political  world 
which  were  then  taking  place,  and  which  included  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  the  French  revolution.  A  combination  of  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances enabled  him  to  hold  an  important  and  truly  American  course 
between  the  violent  extremes  to  which  public  opinion  in  America  ran,  on 
the  great  question  of  our  foreign  relations.  It  was  also  fortunate  that  he 
was  absent  from  the  country  during  the  period  when  domestic  parties 
were  organized  and  arrayed  against  each  other.  His  situation  secured 
him  from  the  necessity  of  taking  part  in  those  political  contentions  in 
which  he  must  either  have  been  placed  in  the  painful  position  of  acting 
with  the  party  opposed  to  his  father,  or  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
encounter  the  natural  imputation  of  being  biased  in  support  of  him  by 
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filial  attach  men  (.     From  this  altomatire  Mr.  Ailsnia  wu  spVMl 
residence  abroail  during  the  TChole  period  in  which  our  domcNiic 
were  acquiring  their  organizaiion ;  nnd  h«  T«iumod 
stranger  to  local  parties,  and  a  friend  to  his  cotmtr^-. 

Id  1802,  Mr.  Adams  wns  elecied  to  the  senate  of  Mnwitichu»t>llii  rrotn' 
the  disirici  of  Bosiiin ;  and  signalized  that  fearlesii  indepnndenro  which 
has  ever  chatacleriiod  hia  political  course,  by  his  stiwig,  though  ir>«fl«c- 
tual  opposition  lo  a  powerful  combinniion  of  banking  interrsis,  of  which 
■he  centre  was  placed  among  liia  immediata  cnnt^itucnls. 

la  1803,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  MaMnrhii sells,  »  acnaloi 
of  the  United  Stales.  There  was  a  fedonil  mnjorily  in  that  bpdy.  but  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  dected  by  a  party  votit.  lie  wax  conaidrrf^d  a  iiKxlnrmtc 
federalist,  bill,  when  elecied,  was  unpledged,  either  as  tu  opposilim  or 
support,  to  any  men  or  measures  other  ihnn  those  which  hia  own  »eF 
duty  should  dieisie  to  him  to  be  snpportnd  or  opposed. 

Hia  conduct  in  the  United  Stales  senate  was  such  as  might 
been  expected  from  his  position.  He  neither  bad  principles  to  pi 
nor  passions  to  drive  him  into  indisoriminate  opposition  or  blind  aupport. 
He  supporied  the  adminisiiaiion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  every  nieasun-  whirh 
his  judgment  approved.  With  the  democratic  parly  in  the  sonata  he  ru- 
led for  the  embargo  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferaon,  believing  thai  the  hos- 
tile decrees  of  France  and  England  against  .\meriean  commerce  caltrii  for 
retaliatory  or  restrictive  measures.  For  his  course  in  this  particular,  Mr. 
red  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in   a  aenes   af 
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Adams,  with  the  senate's  concurrence,  in  June,  1809,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary- to  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  He  was  the  first  minister 
from  the  United  States  to  that  country.  Mr.  Jefferson,  perceiving  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  both  political  amity  and  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  great  Russian  empire,  sent  Levett  Harris  as  American 
consul  to  St.  Petersburg,  through  whom  a  correspondence  ensued  between 
the  Russian  emperor  and  the  American  president,  which  began  the  good  ' 
relations  that  have  subsisted  without  interruption  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. One  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Jeiferson^s  administration  was  to  nomi- 
nate an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  whom 
the  senate  rejected. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Russia, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  ;  well  educated, 
well  informed,  liberal,  and  generous,  he  regarded  the  United  States 
with  such  kindness  that,  on  the  most  despotic  throne  in  the  old  world, 
he  freely  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
new.* 

The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain,  was  known  in  Russia  in  September,  1812.  Mr.  Adams 
had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  who  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  rarely  enjoyed  with  despotic  monarchs, 
even  by  their  own  ministers.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1812,  the  Rus- 
sian minister  RomanzofT  informed  Mr.  Adams  that,  having  made  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  the  emperor  was  much  concerned  and  disappointed  to 
find  the  commercial  benefits  which  he  expected  his  subjects  would  derive 
from  that  event,  defeated  and  lost  by  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  He  therefore  suggested  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
by  mediation,  offering  himself  to  act  as  mediator,  in  terms  of  great  good- 
will, which  Mr.  Adams  met  and  answered  with  corresponding  cordiality. 
In  the  course  of  his  conversation  with  the  Russian  minister,  the  Ameri- 
can envoy  stated  that  he  knew  his  government  engaged  in  the  war  with 
reluctance ;  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious,  bolh  to  the  United  States 
and  to  England  ;  that  he  could  see  no  good  result  as  likely  to  arise  from 
it  to  any  one.  The  minister  from  Russia  to  the  United  States  was  di- 
rected to  proffer  the  mediation  to  the  American  government,  which  was 
formally  accepted  in  March,  181 3,  by  the  latter,  but  it  was  declined  by  the 
British  government.  It  was  unquestionably  owing  to  the  confidential  re- 
lation between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  emperor,  that  the  mediation  of  Russia 
was  tendered  ;  and  though  it  was  declined  by  England,  the  mediation  pro- 
duced an  offer  from  that  country  to  treat  directly  with  the  United  States, 
and  thus  led  to  peace. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Adams  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
five  commissioners  by  whom  the  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  at  Ghent, 

*  logeiMU. 
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iii'inii's  im  iliut  commisBion  being  James   A.   Bayard, 

ih^Mi  l{lJ^<s^lI.  anil  Albert  Gallatia. 

»liii'h  iliui  iKiTDtialiun  waa  conducted,  is  well  kaown. 

:i.  lull  {);irt  in  i(.'<  counsels  and  labora;  and  a  proportion- 
i<  r Ti  lIii  is  (liip  111  liim  for  that  cogency  and  skill  which 
'  iniri^iiis  111'  Wi'JU'sk'y,  in  the  British  house  of  lords,  tho 
l!  '  III  Ills  (i|)iiii<>ii  lilt'  American  commissioners  had  shown 
.i^liiiiir  -iiiuTiiirity  uvcr  the  British,  during  the  whole  of  the 

is  ill.    iiii>ri'  lioii'ir:i1>li'  to  Mr.  Adams  and  hia  colleagues, 
iii-i.iiiii-  (hill,  nil  i-vi-ry  imjiortant  point,  the  British  commis- 
.rl  spiiinl  iiiMniriiiiuM  rroiii  the  ministry  at  London,  direct- 
ill  uliii'li  till-  Amiricun  envoys  were  to  be  answered. 
!.■  ilii^  i!i-iiiit:in-lii-il  part,  in  bringing  the  war  lo  a  close  by 

|N' KI-.  Mr.  .\ikMi!^  H-as  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
iin^l  [i:i)liiiiii,  ill  iio<!oiiuiiiig  a  convention  of  commerce  with 
on  ill.'  |j:i-is  of  w]iii:li  our  commercial  intercourse  with  that 

I  111'  l'i'irii;iry,  I,-'].'),  Mr,  Madiiion  gave  a  further  proof  of 
:ip|)iiintiiig  bim  (wiih  the  consent  of  the 
led  tu  represent  the  United 
II  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  presidency, 

consulted  with  several  of 
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in  reference  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  goyemment.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  measures  was  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
new  repubhcs  of  Spanish  America.  The  credit  of  first  efiTectnally  propo- 
sing that  measure  in  the  house  of  representatives  is  due  to  Mr.  Clay, 
while  speaker  of  that  body  ;  that  of  choosing  the  propitious  moment  when 
it  could  be  proposed  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  Congress,  and  the 
nation,  belongs  to  Mr.  Adams.  Nor  is  he  entitled  to  less  credit  for  the 
successful  termination  of  our  differences  with  Spain.  A  controversy  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  which  had  resisted  the  skill  of  every  preceding 
administration  of  the  government,  was  brought  to  an  honorable  close.  In- 
demnity was  procured  for  our  merchants,  and  East  and  West  Florida  ad- 
ded to  our  republic.  Next  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  acquisition 
of  Florida  may  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  in  our 
history  as  a  nation.  Among  his  reports  while  secretary  of  state,  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  weights  and  measures,  made  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate in  1821,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  that  body,  passed  in  1817. 
']*his  report  is  distinguished  for  its  ability  and  research. 

On  every  important  occasion  and  question  that  arose  during  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's administration,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Adams  was  for  his  country,  for 
mild  councils,  and  for  union.  In  the  agitation  of  the  Missouri  question, 
his  influence  was  exerted  for  conciliation.  He  believed  that  by  the  con- 
stitution and  the  treaty  of  cession  of  1803,  Congress  was  barred  from 
adopting  the  proposed  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  Missouri.  Of  in- 
ternal improvement  by  roads  and  canals,  he  was  ever  the  friend,  and 
moved  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  the  first  project  of  their  system- 
atic construction. 

When  the  question  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  presidency  be- 
came the  subject  of  agitation,  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  to  that  high  office 
were  admitted  to  be  strong  and  decided,  by  a  large  portion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  elevation  was  desired  by  a  numerous  body  of  calm,  re- 
flecting men,  throughout  the  Union,  who  desired  to  see  the  government 
administered  with  the  ability  and  integrity  which  belonged,  as  they  knew, 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  other  rival  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, Andrew  Jackson,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  Henry  Clay,  also  pre- 
sented severally  strong  claims  for  the  support  of  the  people.  Of  these 
several  candidates,  Mr.  Adams  was  the  only  one  who  represented  the 
non-slaveholding  interest,  and  he  was  the  second  choice  of  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  people,  who,  for  various  causes,  preferred  one  of  the 
other  candidates. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  in  nomination  for  president,  no  choice 
was  effected  by  the  electoral  colleges,  and  neither  candidate  approached 
nearer  than  within  thirty-two  votes  of  a  majority.  General  Jackson  re- 
ceived 99  votes,  Mr.  Adams  84,  Mr.  Crawford  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  37.  For 
the  vice-presidency,  John  C.  Calhonn,  of  South  Carolina,  received  182 
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vores,  and  was  conspqueoily  eteciod.  Tht  ch«c«  of  ibo  pnwdont,  ■«•' 
conliiig  to  constituiioniil  proTisions,  wm  rvferrod  to  ih^  bonMs  of  rirpre- 
senutivcs,  atiJ,  contrary  to  geiicTsl  expectation,  nn  elvctidii  wu  madr  on 
tlie  fiKt  ballot;  Mr.  Ailama  having  received  the  foIcd  of  thirlcoD  •tMl««, 
General  Jackson  seven  KtHica,  and  Mr.  Crawford  fonr  siaWs.  In  thu 
election  by  ihc  lioiise,  Mr,  Clay  and  hia  frienda  havins  voted  for  Mr,  Ad- 
sniB,  great  indjpiation  waa  expretiseJ  by  [he  auppon«ra  of  (ionersl  Jack- 
son, but  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,  generally,  al  Ural  appeared  aatlsfioil 
wiih  the  result,  as  ihey  preferred  Mr,  Adams  to  Gr'ncral  JBckson.  and  tht 
heahh  of  Mr.  Crawford  was  then  so  procarious  as  to  render  hint  noarly,  if 
not  quite,  incompcicnt  for  the  office, 

A  commitico  of  the  house  waa  appointed  to  wail  on  Mr.  Adairw  aod  oo- 
tify  him  of  his  «ilcction  to  the  presidency  i  to  ihin  notificstioD  he  made  iho 
following  reply :  — 

"  CiFNTLGMtiN  :  In  receiving  this  trslimuniul  from  thn  rcprrsentalivoa 
of  the  people,  and  states  of  this  Union,  I  am  deeply  iicJixibln  to  iho  cir- 
cumHtiinrt^s  under  which  it  has  been  givoo.  Ail  my  prodccenaors  in  tbo 
high  station  to  which  the  favor  of  the  house  now  calls  me,  have  beon  hon- 
ored with  mnjorilies  of  the  electoral  voices  in  ihoir  primary  colleges.  It 
has  hei^n  my  fortune  to  bo  placed,  by  the  divisions  of  senlimenl  pievailing 
among  our  countrymf^n  on  this  occasion,  in  competition,  friendly  and  boo- 
orahle,  with  ihrce  of  my  fuUow-cilizcna,  all  justly  enjoying,  in  an  emineot 
degree,  ih<^  pulilic  fnvor ;  and  of  whose  worth,  talents,  and  serviceH,  no 
onp  enlcriains   a  higlipr  ntid  more  redpeclful  sense  ilinn  myself.     Tbfli 
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^  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  to  make  acceptable  to  the  house  the  assurance 
of  my  profound  gratitude  for  their  confidence,  and  to  accept  yourselves  my 
thanks  for  the  friendly  terms  in  which  you  have  communicated  (6  me  their 
decision." 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  as  president  of  the  United  States, 
commenced  on  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  and  continued  four  years.  A  com- 
bination having  taken  place  immediately  after  the  election,  of  a  majority  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  with  those  of  General  Jackson,  it  was  soon  appa- 
rent that  the  new  administration  was  destined  to  meet  with  a  systematic 
and  violent  opposition.  Every  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams  to  con- 
ciliate his  opponents,  and  to  conduct  the  public  affairs  with  integrity  and 
usefulness,  proved  ineffectual  to  turn  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion  which 
set  steadily  against  him.  In  the  third  year  of  his  term  the  administration 
was  in  the  minority  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  the  opposition  be- 
ing concentrated  on  General  Jackson  as  a  candidate  for  president,  he  was 
in  1828  elected,  by  a  large  majority,  over  Mr.  Adams. 

In  March,  1829,  Mr.  Adams  retired  to  private  life,  carrying  with  him 
the  esteem  of  his  political  friends,  and  the  respect  of  his  opponents,  who 
generally  gave  him  the  credit  of  good  intentions,  however  they  might  have 
differed  with  him  in  his  views  of  public  policy.  While  holding  the  high 
office  of  president,  he  uniformly  declined  the  exercise  of  a  prescriptive 
spirit  toward  those  of  his  political  opponents  whom  he  found  in  office ; 
magnanimously  conceding  to  all  the  right  of  exercising  their  own  free  will 
in  the  choice  of  rulers,  and  in  supporting  or  opposing  the  administration. 

After  the  inauguration  of  his  successor.  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams 
continued  a  short  time  at  Washington  city.  He  then  repaired  to  his  family 
mansion,  and  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  at  Quincy,  near  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where,  in  the  possession  of  a  competent  fortune,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  with  his  family,  he  might  have 
expected  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  the'  people  of  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood  were  not  willing  to  allow  him  to  remain  long  in 
retirement.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  district  in  which  he 
resided,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  following  year, 
namely,  in  December,  1831,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Washington  city,  being  then  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  hav- 
ing already  passed  about  forty  years  in  the  public  service.  In  the  national 
legislature  he  has  taken  the  stand  to  which  his  eminent  talents  and  distin- 
guished services  fully  entitle  him.  The  continued  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents has  been  manifested  by  seven  re-elections  to  the  house,  of  which 
he  has  now  been  a  member  fourteen  years. 

His  reports  as  chairman  of  commiltees  on  various  subjects,  particularly 
on  those  of  manufactures  and  finance,  are  amoTig  the  ablest  papers  to  be 
found  among  the  national  records.  He  distinguished  himself  especially 
on  the  organization  of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress,  in  December,  1839, 
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[litliciiliir'i  i>i'  :l  iiovrl  characirr  occurred,  in  coosequence  of  dispo- 
its  from  till'  siiiie  of  New  Jersey,  which  prereated  for  many  d»y> 
t>w<-  <if  II  ^|>l':lkI;^.  On  that  nccasjon  Mr.  AdaiDB  waa  chosen,  by 
iriiis  iiiiisriit,  i-h;iiriiiaTi  of  ilic  house  while  il  was  in  a  stale  of  con- 
arid  <lj-.<iriii'r.  lly  his  skill  and  conunanding  influence,  he  was  eo- 
u  cahii  iho  iijrl)uli-[it  I'lfmcnis  of  a  disorganized  house, and  to  bring 
I  si'Uli'[iii  [It  (if  die  (liincuhics  which  threatened  a  diaaolution  of  the 


i-rlKips  till'  must  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Adama'a  career  as  a  member 
:ii'  limisi'  111'  n'pr>'s('nUiives,  hns  been  his  lirm  adherence  to  the  right 
If  jii-opli-  io  ]»ri[io[i  CoTinrfss,  and  lo  be  heard  through  their  repre- 
itiii-s.  ON  :my  sul'Jvi'l  whatsoever.  He  haa  taken  an  active  part  in 
Tc  ON  iifiirly  r\<Ty  topic  of  public  interest,  and  his  speeches  have 

fri'i;u<'iii1y  iiMrk'd  wiili  ilic  most  fervid  eloquence,  and  with  that 
I  ajid  jH'L-uli^ir  indcpi-ndcnce  which  has  characterized  his  whole  life, 
cDjiiiiiaiiil  ihi:  rcspitct  und  atlciilion  which  is  due  to  a  man  of  great 
riiTU't',  am!  iit"  iVarlfss  and  uncompromising  integrity. 
he  jitivati'  rliarrii-liT  of  Mr.  Adams  has  always  been  above  reproach, 
is  iiitiTcnursi'  »jlh  his  fidlow-mcn,  and  in  all  the  various  duties  of  a 
life.  Wilhoiil  anv  iincomnion  prufcssions,  he  has  uniformly  shown  a 
1  rvHpcrl  for  ihi^  I'lirislian  r.iligion,  and,  like  his  father,  giving  B  pref- 
Cf  lu  l!lf  doi-Irincs  of  tin-  unilarian  church. 

his  piTsonaj  ajipcarancc,  Mr.  .\dams  is  of  middle  stature  and  full  per- 
iiis   I'vcs   dark   and   piijriinj.',  his  countenance  pleasing,  and  beaming 
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ADDRESSES   AND   MESSAGES. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 
March  4,  1825. 

In  compliance  with  a  usage  coeval  with  the  existence  of  our  federal 
constitution,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  my  predecessors  in  the 
career  upon  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  I  appear,  my  fellow-citizens,  in  your 
presence,  and  in  that  of  Heaven,  to  bind  myself,  by  the  solemnities  of  a  re- 
ligious obligation,  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  allotted  to  me 
in  the  station  to  which  I  have  been  called. 

In  unfolding  to  my  countrymen  the  principles  by  which  I  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties,  my  first  resort  will  be  to  that  con- 
stitution which  I  shall  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend.  That  revered  instniment  enumerates  the  powers  and  prescribes 
the  duties  of  the  executive  magistrate  ;  and,  in  its  first  words,  declares  the 
purposes  to  which  these,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  government  instituted 
by  it,  should  be  invariably  and  sacredly  devoted — to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  the  people  of  this  Union,  in  their  successive  generations.  Since 
the  adoption  of  this  social  compact,  one  of  these  generations  has  passed 
away.  It  is  the  work  of  our  forefathers.  Administered  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  who  contributed  to  its  formation,  through  a  most  event- 
ful period  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
peace  and  war,  incidental  to  the  condition  of  associated  man,  it  has  not  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  those  illustrious  benefactors  of  their 
age  and  nation.  It  has  promoted  the  lasting  welfare  of  that  country,  so 
dear  to  us  all ;  it  has,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity, 
secured  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  this  people.  We  now  receive  it  as 
a  precious  inheritance  from  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  estab- 
lishment, doubly  bound  by  the  examples  which  they  have  left  us,  and  by 
the  blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed,  as  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  to  trans- 
mit the  same,  unimpaired,  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

In  the  compass  of  thirty-six  years,  since  this  great  national  covenant  was 
instituted,  a  body  of  laws  enacted  under  its  authority,  and  in  conformity  with 
its  provisions,  has  unfolded  its  powers  and  carried  into  practical  operatioii 
its  effective  energies.     Subordinate  departments  have  distributed  the  ezr 
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Hciitive  functions  iti  ih^lr  various  ri?lati<iiis  lo  foreiga  aflTain,  loilm  rawMBt 
and  txpi'iiilhure^,  und  lo  lh«  military  fdrce  of  th<>  Union,  by  land  uidcea. 
A  c(i-or<tinsie  dcpnriinem  of  the  judiciary  has  uxpounilej  ilio  cuDHiiltituajl 
aiid  the  laws  ;  srirliiig,  ii)  harainnious  coincidencK  with  the  legislative  wil^l 
nuinttruuB  weighty  quesiioiiB  of  cuiisiruction  which  the  imperf*clj«n  oW 
human  language  had  rendered  unavoidabl*.  The  year  of  jubilee  «iin-e  tbfr  ^ 
finii  fiirination  of  »iir  Union  haa  jusl  eUp««d  -,  that  of  the  deilarativn  of  ow 
independence  is  at  hand.  The  consuramaiion  of  both  was  effbcti^d  by  this 
conaliiution.  Since  that  period,  a  population  of  font  millions  baa  multiplied 
to  twelve.  A  leiritory,  bounded  by  the  Missisaippi,  has  been  exiendeil  ftom 
sftKlOsea.  Ncwslaiea  have  been  admitted  to  ^e  Union,  id  nomben  nearly 
equal  lo  those  of  the  first  confederation ,  I'reaties  of  peace,  amity  and  com- 
merce, have  been  concludud  wiih  the  principal  dominions  of  the  eanh. 
The  people  of  other  uaiions,  inhabitants  of  regions  acquired,  not  by  conqitest 
but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with  us  in  din  pariicipntion  of  our  rigbia 
and  duties,  of  our  burdens  and  blessings.  The  foreat  has  follpn  by  (he  axe 
of  our  woodsmen — the  soil  has  been  made  to  teem  by  the  tillage  of  our 
farmers  ;  our  commerce  has  whitened  every  ocean.  The  dominion  of  man 
over  physical  nature  has  been  extended  by  ibe  invenuon  of  our  anisis. 
Liberty  iind  law  have  marched  hand  in  hand.  All  the  purposes  of  hiiiaaa 
aBHOciatiun  have  been  accomplished  ns  elTeciivel^  as  under  any  other  gov- 
erament  on  the  globe  ;  and  am  cost  little  exceedmg.  in  a  whole  genentton. 
the  expenditures  of  other  nations  in  a  single  year. 

Such  is  the  un exaggerated  picture  of  uur  condition  under  a  conaiiuitioa 
founded  upon  the  rcpublicaTi  principle  of  equal  rights.  To  admit  that  tbi* 
picture  has  iu  sh^idcs,  i.s  but  to  any  that  it  is  still  ibe  condition  of  men  upon 
earth.  From  evil,  physical,  moral,  and  poUtical,  it  is  not  uur  claim  to  b« 
exempt.  We  have  suffered  sometimes  by  the  visitation  of  Heaven,  tfaronril 
dise;i3e  ;  ol^n  tiy  the  wrongs  and  injustices  of  titlier  nations,  uvea  ID  WV'i 
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both  have  required  a  liberal  indulgence  for  a  portion  of  human  infirmity  and 
error.     The  revolutionary  wars  of  Europe,  commencing  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  the  government  of  the  United  States  first  went  into  opera- 
tion under  this  constitution,  excited  a  collision  of  sentiments  and  of  sympa- 
thies which  kindled  all  the  passions,  and  embittered  the  conflict  of  parties, 
till  the  nation  was  involved  in  war,  and  the  Union  was  shaken  to  its  centre. 
This  time  of  trial  embraced  a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years,  during  which 
the  policy  of  the  Union,  in  its  relations  with  Europe,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal basis  of  our  political  divisions,  and  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  action 
of  our  federal  government.     With  the  catastrophe  in  which  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution  terminated,  and  our  own  subsequent  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  this  baneful  weed  of  party  strife  was  uprooted.     From  that  time, 
no  difference  of  principle,  connected  either  with  the  theory  of  government 
or  with  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  has  existed  or  been  called  forth 
in  force  sufficient  to  sustain  a  continued  combination  of  parties,  or  give  more 
than  wholesome  animation  to  public  sentiment  or  legislative  debate.     Our 
political  creed  is,  without  a  dissenting  voice  that  can  be  heard,  that  the  will 
of  the  people  is  the  source,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  the  end,  of  all 
legitimate  government  upon  earth.     That  the  best  security  for  the  benefi- 
cence, and  the  best  guarantee  against  the  abuse  of  power,  consists  in  the 
freedom,  the  purity,  and  the  frequency  of  popular  elections.     That  the  gene- 
ral government  of  the  Union,  and  the  separate  governments  of  the  states, 
are  all  sovereignties  of  legitimated  powers  ;  fellow-servants  of  the  same 
masters,  uncontrolled  within  their  respective  spheres,  uncontrollable  by 
encroachments  upon  each  other.     That  the  firmest  security  of  peace,  is  the 
preparation  during  peace  of  the  defences  of  war.    That  a  rigorous  economy, 
and  accountability  of  public  expenditures,  should  guard  against  the  aggra- 
vation, and  alleviate,  when  possible,  the  burden  of  taxation.     That  the  mili- 
tary should  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power.     That  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  religious  opinion  should  be  inviolate.     That 
the  policy  of  our  country  is  peace,  and  die  ark  of  our  salvation,  union,  are 
articles  of  faith  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed.     If  there  have  been  those 
who  doubted  whether  a  confederated  representative  democracy  were  a 
government  competent  to  the  wise  and  orderly  management  of  the  common 
concerns  of  a  mighty  nation,  those  doubts  have  been  dispelled.     If  there 
have  been  projects  of  partial  confederacies  to  be  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Union,  they  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds.     If  there  have  been  dan- 
gerous attachments  to  one  foreign  nation,  and  antipathies  against  another, 
they  have  been  extinguished.     Ten  years  of  peace,  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  assuaged  the  animosities  of  political  contention,  and  blended  into  har- 
mony the  most  discordant  elements  of  public  opinion.     There  still  remains 
one  effort  of  magnanimity,  one  sacrifice  of  prejudice  and  passion,  to  be  made 
by  the  individuals  throughout  the  nation,  who  have  heretofore  followed  the 
standards  of  political  party.     It  is  that  of  discarding  every  tenmant  of  rancor 
against  each  other  ;  of  embracing  as  countrymen  and  friends ;  and  of  yield- 
ing to  talents  and  virtue  alone  that  confidence  which,  in  times  of  conten- 
tion for  principle,  was  bestowed  only  upon  those  who  bore  the  badge  of  party 
communion. 

The  collisions  of  party  spirit,  which  originate  in  speculative  opinions  or 
in  different  views  of  administrative  policy,  are  in  their  nature  transitory. 
Those'  which  are  founded  on  geographical  divisions,  adverse  interests  of 
soil,  climate,  and  modes  of  domestic  life,  are  more  permanent,  and  therefore 
perhaps  more  dangerous.     It  is  this  which  gives  inestimable  value  to  the 
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chnracter  of  our  goveromenl,  at  oace  Meal  aod  aational.  It  bolils  aoi  tn 
u*  B  perpetual  admonition  to  preaervA  aliko,  and  with  equal  anzicly,  iIm 
liehla  o(  each  individual  Btalo  iu  its  uwn  goremniont,  uid  ib«  ngbu  of  the 
wbole  nation  in  thai  of  the  Union.  Whaiev«T  ia  of  domeauc  concAmment, 
luiconnected  with  the  other  membcis  of  tfao  Uoioo,  or  with  foreign  Unds, 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  administratiiin  of  the  stale  goveinmeiiu.  What- 
BOerer  directly  involves  the  rights  and  inloreets  of  the  f«d«rstivv  fraleraity, 
or  of  foreign  potvers,  is  of  the  rosoit  of  this  general  goveniin(*ni.  The 
dotiea  of  both  are  obvioua  in  the  general  principle,  though  soiDeiiuea  per- 
plexed  with  difficulties  in  the  detail.  To  respect  the  rigliU  of  the  state 
govemnients  is  the  inviolable  duty  of  that  of  the  Union  ;  the  govomnuutt 
of  every  state  will  feel  its  own  ohligntioii  to  respect  nni  preserve  the  rigW 
of  the  whole.  The  prejudices  everywhere  loo  conitnonly  onteTi«ined  against 
distant  strangers  are  worn  awny,  and  the  jealousioa  of  Jarring  interests  are 
allayed  by  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  great  riatJonal  councils 
annually  assembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union  at  thin  pUcc.  Here 
the  distinguished  tuen  from  every  section  of  our  country,  while  moetiD(  lo 
deliberate  upon  the  great  interests  of  those  by  whom  l)it»y  urti  depmed, 
loam  to  estimate  the  talents,  sad  do  Justice  to  the  virtuea  of  nach  other. 
The  harmony  of  the  nation  is  promoted,  and  the  whola  Union  is  knit 
together  by  the  sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  the  habila  of  social  inur- 
course,  and  ihe  ties  of  persona]  frienJahip,  formed  between  Hm  repnssnl- 
stives  of  its   several  parts  in  the  perfisrniance  of  their  aarvicc  W  iliu 

Passing  from  this  general  review  of  the  purposes  and  injanctioiis  of  i]m 
federal  eonstitution,  and  their  resuhs.  as  indicating  the  first  traces  of  ths 
path  of  duty  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  trust,  I  tiun  to  the  aduiiitistnlion 
of  my  immediate  predecessor,  as  the  second.  It  bu  passed  away  in  ftpniod 
of  profound  peace  :  how  much  lo  the  suiafiiclion  of  oia  countrv.  and  lo  iha 
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sion  of  the  African  traffic  iii  slaves — in  alluring  the  aboriginal  hunters  of 
our  land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mind — in  exploring  the 
interior  regions  of  the  Union,  and  in  preparing,  by  scientific  researches  and 
surveys,  for  the  further  application  of  our  national  resources  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  bur  country. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  promise  and  performance  of  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessor, the  line  of  duty  for  his  successor  is  clearly  delineated.  To  pursue 
to.  their  consummation  those  purposes  of  improvement  in  our  common  con- 
•dition,  instituted  or  recommended  by  him,  will  embrace  the  whole  sphere 
of  my  obligations.  To  the  topic  of  internal  improvement,  emphatically 
urged  by  him  at  his  inauguration,  I  reciu:  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  It  is 
that  from  which  I  am  convinced  that  the  unborn  millions  of  our  posterity, 
who  are  in  future  ages  to  people  this  continent,  will  derive  their  most  fer- 
vent gratitude  to  the  founders  of  the  Union  ;  that  in  which  the  beneficent 
action  of  its  government  will  be  most  deeply  felt  and  acknowledged.  The 
magnificence  and  splendor  of  their  public  works  are  among  the  imperishable 
glories  of  the  ancient  republics.  The  roads  and  aqueducts  of  Rome  have 
been  the  admiration  of  all  afler-ages,  and  have  survived  thousands  of  years, 
afler  all  her  conquests  have  been  swallowed  up  in  despotism,  or  become  the 
spoil  of  barbarians.  Some  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  powers  of  Congress  for  legislation  upon  objects  of  this  nature.  The 
most  respectful  deference  is  due  to  doubts  originating  in  pure  patriotism, 
and  sustained  by  venerated  authority.  But  nearly  twenty  years  have  passed 
since  the  construction  of  the  first  national  road  was  commenced.  The  au- 
thority for  its  construction  was  then  unquestioned.  To  how  many  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  has  it  proved  a  benefit  ?  To  what  single  individual 
has  it  ever  proved  an  injury  ?  Repeated,  liberal,  and  candid  discussions 
in  the  legislature  have  conciliated  the  sentiments  and  approximated  the 
opinions  of  enlightened  minds,  upon  the  question  of  constitutional  power. 
I  can  not  but  hope  that,  by  the  same  process  of  friendly,  patient,  and  perse- 
vering deliberation,  all  constitutional  objections  will  ultimately  be  removed. 
The  extent  and  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  in  relar 
tion  to  this  transcendently  important  interest,  will  be  settled  and  acknowl- 
edged to  the  common  satisfaction  of  all ;  and  every  speculative  scruple  will 
be  solved  by  a  practical  public  blessing. 

Fellow-citizens,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  oi 
the  recent  elections,  which  have  resulted  in  afifording  me  the  opportunity  oi 
addressing  you  at  this  time.  You  have  heard  the  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples which  will  direct  me  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  high  and  solemn  trust 
imposed  upon  me  in  this  station.  Less  possessed  of  your  confidence  in 
advance  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  prospect 
that  I  shall  stand,  more  and  oftener,  in  need  of  your,  indulgence.  Inten- 
tions upright  and  pure,  a  heart  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and 
the  unceasing  application  of  the  faculties  allotted  to  me  to  her  service,  are 
all  the  pledges  that  I  can  give  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  arduous 
duties  I  am  to  undertake.  To  the  guidance  of  the  legislative  councils  ;  to 
the  assistance  of  the  executive  and  subordinate  departments ;  to  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  respective  state  governments  ;  to  the  candid  and  liberal 
support  of  the  people,  so  far  as  it  may  be  deserved  by  honest  industry  and 
zeal,  I  shall  look  for  whatever  success  may  attend  my  public  service  ;  and 
knowing  lh%t,  except  the  Locd  keep  the  ei^,  the  walrhman  waketh  but  in 
vain,  with  fervent  supplications  for  his  favor,  to  his  overruling  providence 
I  commit,  with  humble  but  fearless  confidence,  my  own  fiUe,  and  the  future 
destinies  of  my  country. 


I   nnsT  ANNUAL   VBUASB 
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fcively  accepted  by  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  the  Hanseatic 
cities,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  Russia.  It  was  also 
adopted,  under  certain  modifications,  in  our  late  commercial  convention 
with  France.  And  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  8th  of  Januar}%  1824,  it 
has  received  a  new  confirmation  with  all  the  nations  who  had  acceded  to 
it,  and  has  been  offered  again  to  all  those  who  are  or  may  hereafter  be 
willing  to  abide  in  reciprocity  by  it.  But  all  these  regulations,  whether 
established  by  treaty  or  by  municipal  enactments,  are  still  subject  to  one 
important  restriction. 

The  removal  of  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  of  impost  is  limit- 
ed to  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  to  such  articles  as  are  most  universally  first 
shipped  from  her  ports.  It  will  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, whether  even  this  remnant  of  restriction  may  not  be  safely  abandoned, 
and  whether  the  general  tender  of  equal  competition,  made  in  the  act  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1824,  may  not  be  extended  to  include  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise not  prohibited,  of  what  country  soever  they  may  be  the  produce 
or  manufacture.  Propositions  to  this  efiect  have  already  been  made  to  us 
by  more  than  one  European  government ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  once 
established  by  legislation  or  compact  with  any  distinguished  maritime  state, 
it  would  recommend  itself,  by  the  experience  of  its  advantages,  to  the  gen- 
eral accession  of  all. 

'  The  convention  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  concluded  on  the  24th  of  June,  1 822,  was,  in  the  understand- 
ing and  intent  of  both  parties,  as  appears  upon  its  face,*  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  of  the  points  ^f  difference  between  them  of  the  most  imme- 
diate and  pressing  urgency.  It  was  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  two 
years  from  the  first  of  October,  1822,  but  with  a  proviso,  that  it  should 
further  continue  in  force  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  and  definitive  treaty 
of  commerce,  unless  terminated  by  a  notice  six  months  in  advance,  of  either 
of  the  parties  to  the  other.  Its  operation,  so  far  as  it  extended,  has  been 
mutually  advantageous ;  and  it  still  continues  in  force,  by  common  consent. 
But  it  left  unadjusted  several  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  both  countries,  and  particularly  a  mass  of  claims,  to  considerable 
amount,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  government  of  France, 
of  indemnity  for  property  taken  or  destroyed,  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  aggravated  and  outrageous  character.  In  the  long  period,  during 
which  continual  and  earnest  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  equity  and 
magnanimity  of  France,  in  behalf  of  these  claims,  their  justice  has  not  been, 
as  it  could  not  be,  denied.  It  was  hoped  that  the  accession  of  a  new  sov- 
ereign to  the  throne  would  have  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity  for  pre- 
senting them  to  the  consideration  of  his  government.  They  have  been 
presented  and  urged,  hitherto,  without  effect.  The  repeated  and  earnest 
representations  of  our  minister  at  the  court  of  France  remains  as  yet  even 
without  any  answer.  Were  the  demands  of  nations  upon  the  justice  of 
each  other  susceptible  of  adjudication  by  the  sentence^  of  an  impartial  tribu- 
nal, those  to  which  I  now  refer  would  long  since  have  been  settled,  and 
adequate  indenmity  would  have  been  obtained.  There  are  large  amounts 
of  similar  claims  upon  the  Netherlands,  Naples,  and  Denmark.  For  those 
upon  Spain,  prior  to  1819,  indemnity  was,  afler  many  years  of  patibnt  for- 
bearance obtained  ;  and  those  upon  Sweden  have  been  lately  compromised 
by  a  private  settlement,  in  which  the  claimants  themselves  have  acquiesced. 
The  governments  of  Denmark  and  of  Naples  have  been  recently  reminded 
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oT  those  TCt  exisling  against  tbem ;  not  will  snjr  of  ihcm  be  forgooon ' 
while  a  hopo  may  be  indulged  or  obtaining  jurtice  by  the  iuf<su9  wUIUb 
(he  consiiiutiunftl  power  of  ihc  (Mccuiire.  and  wiihoui  niMiniiix  to  ihose 
measuroa  of  Belf-reilresa  which,  aa  well  •«  ^e  tinio,  circiunsiaiR-irs,  and 
occasion,  which  may  require  iheoi,  aro  wiihlD  ihe  esclusiTv  cotDp«tency 
of  the  legislature. 

It  is  with  great  satjafactiou  thai  1  am  wtablnd  10 b««r  witneas  tolfae  libenl 
spirit  with  which  the  republic  of  Colombia  haa  made  «atiii[iiclio«  Tnr  woU- 
eatablishcd  claims  ofa  similar  character.  .'Viul  nmoDgtho  docuntmUBow 
communicated  to  Congress,  will  be  diatingiiishod  a  treaty  of  coninietce  Bnil 
navigation  with  thai  republic,  the  nuiftcaliona  uf  wliich  Uave  bi-mi  ex- 
changed sint^e  the  last  recess  of  ilie  luaiaUluri!.  The  negoliatiuit  uf  sinulaf 
treaties  with  all  the  independent  Sunln  Amecicaxt  Biatea  has  bc*en  contem- 
plated, and  may  yet  be  accomplished.  The  baais  of  them  all,  as  {MVfKweJ 
by  the  United  States,  has  been  laid  in  two  principles:  the  one,  or  eotin 
uid  unqualilied  recipiucity  ;  the  oibei,  the  mutual  obhg&doa  of  ibe  piuiM* 
to  place  each  other  permanently  on  the  footing  of  the  ino«l  favored  imitm. 
These  principles  are,  indeed,  inditponaabld  u>  the  clfoctuol  voMiicipUiM 
of  the  American  hemisphere  from  the  ibnUdom  of  cnlnniiing  nonopoUM 
and  exclusions — an  event  rapidly  roaliiing  in  the  i>ragre9W  <if  bUSMO  aiSiuts, 
and  which  the  resistance  sitll  opposed  in  certain  pans  of  Europe  to  tfa*  m- 
knowledgmeiit  of  the  South  American  repubLcs  at  in  depend  c^nt  sUuca,  wiO, 
il  is  believed,  contribute  more  elTeciuall)'  to  accomplish.  The  time  ttas  bosD. 
sud  that  not  remote,  when  some  of  tbooe  stales  might,  iu  their  aiixioas  dMlfe 
to  obtain  a  nominal  recognition,  have  accepted  of  a  nominal  indepf^ndoacB) 
clogged  with  burdensome  conditions,  and  eKclbsivo  cominereial  priTil«ga« 
granted  to  the  nation  from  which  they  have  separated,  lo  the  disudvnnu^ 
of  all  others.  They  are  now  all  aware  that  such  concessiona  to  sny  Eitr»> 
pean  nation  would  be  incompatible  with  that  independence  which  tltey  hsTe 
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Among  the  powers  specifically  granted  to  Congress  by  the  constitution, 
are  those  of  establishing  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  of  providing  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  goveming  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  the  interests  affected  by  legislation  upon  these  subjects,  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that,  long  and  often  as  both  of  them  have  occupied  the 
attention,  and  animated  the  debates  of  Congress,  no  systems  have  yet  been 
devised  for  fulfilling,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community,  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  these  grants  of  power.  To  conciliate  the  claim  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty,  with  the  effective  obliga^ 
tion  of  private  contracts,  is  the  difficult  problem  to  be  solved  by  a  law  of 
bankruptcy.  These  are  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  society ;  affect- 
ing all  that  is  precious  in  the  existence  of  multitudes  of  persons,  many  of 
them  in  the  classes  essentially  dependent  and  helpless  ;  of  the  age  requir- 
ing nurture,  and  of  the  sex  entitled  to  protection  from  the  free  agency  of 
the  parent  and  the  husband.  The  organization  of  the  militia  is  yet  more 
indispensable  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  It  is  only  by  an  effective 
militia  that  we  can  at  once  enjoy  the  repose  of  peace,  and  bid  defiance  to 
foreign  aggression  ;  it  is  by  the  militia  that  we  are  constituted  an  armed 
nation,  standing  in  perpetual  panoply  of  defence,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  To  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  so  to  shape 
its  organization,  as  to  give  it  a  more  united  and  active  energy.  There  are 
laws  for  establishing  a  uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
for  arming  and  equipping  its  whole  body.  But  it  is  a  body  of  dislocated 
members,  without  the  vigor  of  unity,  and  having  little  of  uniformity  but  the 
name.  To  infuse  into  this  most  important  institution  the  power  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  and  to  make  it  available  for  the  defence  of  the  Union,  at 
the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  smallest  expense  of  time,  of  life,  and  of 
treasure,  are  among  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  persevering  de- 
liberations of  Congress. 

Among  the  unequivocal  indications  of  our  national  prosperity  is  the 
flourishing  state  of  our  finances.  The  revenues  of  the  present  year,  from 
all  their  principal  sources,  will  exceed  the  anticipations  of  the  last.  The 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  January  last,  was  a  little  short  of  two 
millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  being  a  moiety  of 
the  loan  of  five  millions,  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  26th  of  May,  1824. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, exclusive  of  the  other  moiety  of  the  same  loan,  are  estimated  at 
sixteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  it  is  expected  that  those 
of  the  current  quarter  will  exceed  Sive  millions  of  dollars  ;  forming  an  ag- 
gregate of  receipts  of  nearly  twenty-two  millions,  independent  of  the  loan. 
The  expenditures  of  the  year  will  not  exceed  that  sum  more  than  two 
millions.  By  those  expenditures,  nearly  eight  millions  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt  have  been  discharged.  More  than  a  million  and  a  half  has 
been  devoted  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  warriors  of  the  revolution ;  a 
nearly  equal  sum  to  the  construction  of  fortifications  and  the  acquisition  of 
ordnance,  and  other  permanent  preparatives  of  national  defence  ;  half  a 
million  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy  ;  an  equal  sum  for  purchases  of 
territory  from  the  Indians,  and  payment  of  annuities  to  them  ;  and  upward 
of  a  million  for  objects  of  internal  improvement,  authorized  b3U3pecial  acts 
of  the  last  Congress.  If  we  add  to  these  four  millions  of  dollars  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  there  remains  a  sum  of  about  seven 
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millions,  which  liavp  defrayed  ihe  whole  expunse  of  the  ailminialntifKi  rf 

Sovummeni,  in  ii«  legislative,  pxpciiiiit>,  uii  juiiidaiy  depuimenu,  luiJu- 
ing  ihc  support  o(  ibe  iniliiary  aail  navd  «MabUtibiiieiitit,  aud  itll  die  i>cc&- 
•ional  contingencip!!  o(  a  goveirnmeni  co-exlouoivc  with  tli«  L'niun. 

The  amount  of  <lutieti  accured  on  mcirchaniliae  importod.  from  ibn  coai- 
mcncemenl  of  tho  year,  ia  about  twenly-flvc  miUiona  uid  a  half;  and  thai 
which  will  accnie  during  the  ourr«ni  quairlaT  ia  ostiinUed  at  Hvv  mtUions 
and  n  half;  frum  these  ihirty-ono  milliono,  deducting  iho  drawbat-kK,  «nti- 
tnatod  at  less  than  seven  milliona,  a  slim  Pico^ding  twenty-four  miJiiimB 
will  conatilute  Ihe  revenue  of  ihe  year,  nod  will  nscnod  tho  whole  expen- 
dituri^H  (if  the  year.     The  entire  amount  of  \iu>  public  debt  nTinniatiig  due 
on  tilt)  first  of  January  next,  will  be  ahurt  of  eighty-oni:  millions  of  dollara. 
By  an  act  of  Cuugress  of  the  3d  of  March  U>t,  a  liMnuf  twelve  niiUiotw 
of  duUaTH  was  authorized  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  an  exchange  of    ~>^\ 
aUK-k  to  that  amuuni,  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  fiur  n  alack  of  six  |wrMA 
cent.,  to  create  a  fund  fur  ex  tin  gui  ailing  an  equal  amount  of  the    publttfe^^H 
debt,  bearing  an  iiitereat  of  aix  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  IB'^ti.      An  accotm     i 
of  ihe  measures  taken  W>  give  effect  to  this  act  will  be  laid  bi-forr  you  by 
the  socretaiy  of  ihe  irsaaury.     As  iho  object  which  it  had  in  ri<!W  ha» 
been  but  partially  accomplished,  it  will  be  for  tho  conaideratton  of  Cuo- 
gress,  whether  the  power  with  which  it  clothed  the  executive  shuuld 
be  renewed  at  an  early  day  of  the  present  seaaioo,  and  tmder  wlua 
fications. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  directing  the  secretary 
the  treasury  to  subscribe,  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
for  one  thousand  live  hundred  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal  company,  has  been  execoted  by  the  actui^  autmcrtp- 
tion  fur  the  amoimt  specified  ;  and  such  other  measures  have  been  adopted 
by  ihat  officer,  under  the  act,  as  the  fulfilment  of  its  intentiona  requira^;-. 


Id    UK      -', 
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was  alike  advantageous  to  the  purchaser  and  the  public.  Under  the  sys- 
tem of  sales,  matured  as  it  has  been  by  experience,  and  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  the  lands  will  continue  as  they  have  become,  an 
abundant  source  of  revenue ;  and  when  the  pledge  of  them  to  the  public 
creditor  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  entire  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  the 
swelling  tide  of  wealth  with  which  they  replenish  the  common  treasury 
may  be  made  to  re  flow,  in  unfailing  streams  of  improvement,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service  resulting 
from  the  department  of  war,  and  their  administration  during  the  current 
year,  will  be  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  ac- 
companying documents  herewith  communicated.     The  organization  and 
discipline  of  the  army  are  effective  and  satisfactory.     To  counteract  the 
prevalence  of  desertion  among  the  troops,  it  has  been  suggested  to  withhold 
from  the  men  a  small  portion  of  their  monthly  pay,  until  the  period  of  their 
discharge ;  and  some  expedient  appears  to  be  necessary,  to  preserve  and 
maintain  among  the  officers  so  much  of  the  art  of  horsemanship  as  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  found  wanting  on  the  possibly  sudden  eruption  of  a  war, 
which  should  overtake  us  unprovided  with  a  single  corps  of  cavalry.     The 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  under  the  restrictions  of  a  severe  but  pa- 
ternal superintendence,  recommends  itself  more  and  more  to  the  patronage 
of  the  nation  ;  and  the  number  of  meritorious  officers  which  it  forms  and 
introduces  to  the  public  service,  furnishes  the  means  of  multiplying  the 
undertaking  of  public  improvements,  to  which  their  acquirements  at  that 
institution  are  peculiarly  adapted.     The  school  of  artillery  practice,  estab- 
lished at  Fortress  Monroe,  is  well  suited  to  the  same  purpose,  and  may  need 
the  aid  of  further  legislative  provisions  to  the  same  end.     The  report  from 
the  various  officers  at  the  head  of  the  administrative  branches  of  the  military 
service,  connected  with  the  quartering,  clothing,  subsistence,  health,  and  pay 
of  the  army,  exhibit  the  assiduous  vigilance  of  those  officers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  duties,  and  the  faithful  accountability  which  has 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  system. 

Our  relations  with  the  numerous  tribes  of  aboriginal  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, scattered  over  its  extensive  surface,  and  so  dependent,  even  for  their 
existence,  upon  our  power,  have  been  during  the  present  year  highly  inte- 
resting. An  act  of  Congress  of  the  25th  of  May,  1824,  mside  an  appropria- 
tion to  defray  the  expenses  of  making  treaties  of  trade  and  friendship  with 
the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi.  An  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1 825, 
authorized  treaties  to  be  made  with  the  Indians  for  their  consent  to  the 
making  of  a  road  from  the  frontier  of  Missouri  to  that  of  New  Mexico. 
And  another  act,  of  the  same  date,  providing  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
holding  treaties  with  the  Sioux,  Chippewas,  Menomonees,  Sacs,  Foxes, 
&c.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  boundaries  and  promoting  peace  between 
said  tribes.  The  first  and  the  last  objects  of  these  acts  have  been  accom- 
plished ,  and  the  second  is  yet  in  process  of  execution.  The  treaties  which, 
since  the  last  session  of  CongreM,  have  been  concluded  with  the  several 
tribes,  will  be  laid  before  the  senate  for  their  consideration,  conformably  to 
the  constitution.  They  comprise  large  and  valuable  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory, and  they  secure  an  adjustment  of  boundaries  and  give  pledges  of 
permanent  peace  between  several  tribes  which  had  been  long  waging 
bloody  wai  against  each  other. 

On  the  12th  of  February  last,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  the  Indian  Springs, 
between  conmissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 


n  or  Induns,  which  wsm 
lav*  biUcire  tbi*  cliisc  of  ihe 


CHTtiiin  chief*  anil  iwiividiiaU  of  the  Creuk  n 
recuived  at  ibr  snnl  uf  govoninii-.nl  only  a  few       ^ 

iBMaessJanofCoiigrpgBBiiJ  uflhti  laii^  udmini«ir«liuu.  TbeMlvict^  amlD 
8«nl  t>f  the  seiiAlo  was  giveci  to  ti  uu  ihv  3<I  of  March,  too  kto  for  it  u>  ro* 
ceivo  ihemtificaiionof  iha  thenptoniddulurUui  UnilMlSuteo;  ii  w cut  rati- 
fifli]  nn  the  7th  of  March,  uiidet  llii^  uunuEipoctiiig  iuiprvwioa  ibat  U  )ad  boon 
nrgoliati^d  in  good  faiih,  nnd  in  the  L-on&leuce  iokpireii  hjr  iho  recomnten- 
datimi  uf  the  eenale.  The  Hubaequeiii  irnns&cuoDHin  reUuoB  to  dua  treatj' 
will  fomi  the  auhJBci  of  a  aeparaie  ineswaKe, 

Ttie  a|}propri»iioi)s  made  by  Coii^oss  for  public  woriu,  aa  well  in  tho 
coniitrucliuii  uf  ri-inilji'aiions  as  for  purpoeca  of  inlemal  improreoioiit,  ho  far 
as  thi-'y  have  been  t-xpiindud,  have  been  faithfully  applied.  Th«ir  prosress 
has  heoH  dtdnycd  by  iho  want  of  suilitblv  ullicon  for  superinlendiug  tDCm. 
Aa  iacriiHiie  of  both  ibo  rorpsof  ciiiginpcrs,  militiiry  oiid  lopogrAphii'^ai,  wa* 
Teconiineiidi?il  by  my  prcduccMor  lU  the  lui  nc^sion  of  Cangriratt.  The 
raasonfi  upon  vrblcb  thai  recomniondation  was  fuunded  subaisi  iu  all  tbeit 
force,  and  bave  acquired  additional  urgency  since  tbal  time.  It  may  also 
be  oxpedieot  to  organiza  ihe  lopogniplijcal  eiigiiiefra  into  a  corps  aiinibu 
to  ibe  present  establialuneoL  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  Tile  inilila/y 
academy  at  ^^'esl  Foinl  will  funiiab,  from  the  cadeU  annually  graduated 
there,  otficera  well  qualified  for  carrying  thia  meaaure  into  eSeci. 

'I'he  board  of  engineers  for  iuternal  improvement,  etppointed  for  carrying 
iDtD  execution  the  act  of  Congioas  of  30lh  April,  1824,  "  to  procure  the 
necessary  Burveyit,  pluns,  and  oatiiuates,  on  the  subject  of  roada  aud  caua]*," 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  that  service  from  the  close  of  tlie  last  aeaaion 
of  Congress.  'I'hey  hiive  completed  the  surveys  necessary  for  ascertaining 
the  practicability  of  a  canal  from  the  Cheaspeake  bay  lo  the  Ohio  river,  and 
are  preparing  ft  full  report  on  thai  subject,  which,  when  completed,  will  bo 
laid  bcfure  you.    The  suine  observation  is  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  two 
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the  most  important  of  them  all,  after  surmounting  no  inconsiderable  difficulty 
in  fixing  upon  the  direction  of  the  road,  has  commenced  under  the  most 
promising  auspices,  with  the  improvements  of  recent  invention  in  the  mode 
of  construction,  and  with  the  adyfimage  of  a  great  reduction  in  the  com- 
parative cost  of  the  work. 

The  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  revolutionary  pensioners  may 
deserve  the  renewed  consideration  of  Congress.  The  act  of  18th  March, 
1818,  while  it  made  provision  for  many  meritorious  and  indigent  citizens 
who  had  served  in  the  war  of  independence,  opened  a  door  to  numerous 
abuses  and  impositions.  To  remedy  this,  the  act  of  1st  May,  1820,  exacted 
proofs  of  absolute  indigence,  which  many  really  in  want  were  unable,  and 
all,  susceptible  of  that  delicacy  which  is  allied  to  many  virtues,  must  be 
deeply  reluctant  to  give.  The  result  has  been,  that  some  among  the  least 
deserving  have  been  retained,  and  some  in  whom  the  requisites  both  of 
worth  and  want  were  combined,  have  been  stricken  from  the  list.  As  the- 
numbers  of  these  venerable  relics  of  an  age  gone  by  diminish ;  as  the  decays 
of  body,  mind,  and  estate,  of  those  that  survive  must,  in  the  common  course 
of  nature,  increase  ;  should  not  a  more  liberal  portion  of  indulgence  be  dealt 
out  to  them  ?  May  not  the  want  in  most  instances  be  inferred  from  the  de- 
mand, when  the  service  can  be  duly  proved ;  and  may  not  the  last  days  of 
human  infirmity  be  spared  the  mortification  of  purchasing  a  pittance  of  re- 
lief only  by  the  exposure  of  its  own  necessities  ?  I  submit  to  Congress 
the  expediency  either  of  providing  for  individual  cases  of  this  description, 
by  special  enactment,  or  of  revising  the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820,  with 
a  view  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  its  exclusions,  in  favor  of  persons  to  whom 
charity,  now  bestowed,  can  scarcely  discharge  the  debt  of  justice. 

The  portion  of  the  naval  force  of  the  Union  in  actual  service  has  been 
chiefiy  employed  on  three  stations  :  the  Mediterranean,  the  coasts  of  South 
America  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  West  Indies.  An  occa-> 
sional  cruiser  has  been  sent  to  range  along  the  African  shores  most  pollu- 
ted by  the  traffic  of  slaves ;  one  armed  vessel  has  been  stationed  on  the 
coast  of  our  eastern  boundary,  to  cruise  along  the  fishing  grounds  in  Hud- 
son's bay,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  and  the  first  service  of  a  new 
frigate  has  been  performed,  in  restoring  to  his  native  soil,  and  domestic 
enjoyments,  the  veteran  hero  whose  youthful  blood  and  treasure  had  freely 
flowed  in  the  cause  of  our  country's  independence,  and  whose  whole  life 
has  been  a  series  of  services  and  sacrifices  to  the  improvement  of  his 
fellow-men.  The  visit  of  General  Lafayette,  alike  honorable  to  himself 
and  to  our  country,  closed,  as  it  had  commenced,  with  the  nM>st  affecting 
testimonials  of  devoted  attachment  on  his  part,  and  of  unbounded  gratitude 
of  this  people  to  him  in  return.  It  will  form,  hereafter,  a  pleasing  incident 
in  the  annals  of  our  Union,  giving  to  real  history  the  intense  interest  of 
romance,  and  signally  marking  the  unpurchasable  tribute  of  a  great  na- 
tion's social  afifections  to  the  disinterested  champion  of  the  liberties  of 
human  kind. 

The  constant  maintenance  of  a  small  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  is  a 
necessary  substitute  for  the  humiliating  alternative  of  paying  tribute  for  the 
security  of  our  commerce  in  that  sea,  and  for  a  precarious  peace,  at  the  mercy 
of  every  caprice  of  four  Barbary  states,  by  whom  it  was  liable  to  be  viola- 
ted. An  additional  motive  for  keeping  a  respectable  force  stationed  thera 
at  this  time,  is  found  in  the  maritime  war  raging  between  the  Greeks 
the  Turks  ;  and  in  which  the  neutral  navigation  of  this  Union  is 
in  danger  of  outrage  and  depredation.     A  few  instances  have 
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rnich  dofirodivtions  upon  our  mrrchant  rrtaols  b^  printccn  or  pintna 
wearing  the  Grocimi  ling,  biil  wiihom  real  nuthority  rroin  iho  0 rr«k  < 
oihfr  government.     The   heroic  sirugglos  at  tbo  Greeks  themsvl' 
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gngpd.hav 
and  ftvora 
Similar 
■lie  i-ottsU  of  I'e 
ehiracler  of  ihe 


lympaihies  as  frecmpQ  and  Christians  hav«  bevii  c 
be  maintained  wUh  vicii«itud«s  of  success  &dv( 
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8  have  rendered  expediont  tho  keeping  or  A  liko  force  on 
and  Chili,  on  the  Pacific.     The  irn-giikr  iuhI  coflvul»iv« 
ir  upon  the  Hhorea  hiw  t»on  Rxtondnd  lu  the  conflicts  upon 
the  ucean.      An  aclive  warf&re  has  bi>rn  kept  up  Tor  yoan,  with  nltcnuU 
BUccesB,  though  geiieriJIy  tu  the  adviintiigvof  the  Amnricttn  patriot*.      UuCiJ 
their  naval  forces  have  not  always  betio  under  llie  cuulrul  of  tlicir  own  gor-J 
eromunls.     QloL-kadea,  unjustifiable  U[Hm  any  acknowledged  principles  of 
intumational  law, have  been  proclaitued  by  omcera  iu  command  ;  nnd  thimgh 
disavowed  by  ihe  supreme  auihoriiies.  the  proiectiim  of  our  own  caiiunerce 
sgainst  ihein  has  been  made  cause  ofcomplaiDiaud  of  erroneous  imputaiirtna 
Bgainst  some  of  the  miMi  gallant  oflicers  of  our  navy,     Coraplaintu  equally 
gtoundlesH  have  been  mode  by  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish  royal  furcM. . 
in  those  seas  ;  but  the  mostoSeciive  prniectiun  to  ourcoaimertM  bsa  beeft  A 
Ihe  flag,  and  the  firruueas  of  our  uwn  commanding  ofltcBra.     Tfar  ccMsatui^  -J 
of  the  war,  by  the  complete  triumph  of  the  patriot  cauio,  hns  removed,  it 
is  hoped,  all  cause  of  dissension  with  one  puty,  uid  all  vcstire  of  forco  afi 
the  ulher.     But  an  unsettled  coast  of  many  dugrces  of  latitude,  formiog  a  I 
part  uf  our  own  territory,  and  a  flourishing  commerce  ntid  fishery,  extending 
to  the  islands  of  the  Pacilic  and  to  China,  still  re({uire  that  tlie  protrcuag 
power  of  (he  Union  should  be  displayed  under  its  flag,  aa  well  upon  tiu 
ocean  as  upon  the  land. 

Thcobjeciauf  the  West  India  squadron  have  been,  to  carr)' into  execution 
the  Inws  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  i  for  the  prutectioA  1 
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rich  as  ours  could  exist  and  be  pursued  in  safety,  without  the  continual 
support  of  a  military  marine — the  only  arm  by  which  the  power  of  this 
confederacy  can  be  estimated  or  felt  by  foreign  nations,  and  the  only 
standing  military  force  which  can  never  be  dangerous  to  our  own  liberties 
at  home.  A  permanent  naval  peace  establishment,  therefore,  adapted  to 
our  present  condition,  and  adaptable  to  that  gigantic  growth  with  which 
the  nation  is  advancing  in  its  career,  is  among  the  subjects  which  have 
already  occupied  the  foresight  of  the  last  Congress,  and  which  will  deserve 
your  serious  deliberations.  Our  navy,  commenced  at  an  early  period  of 
our  present  political  organization  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  in- 
cipient energies,  the  scanty  resources,  and  the  comparative  indigence  of 
our  infancy,  was  even  then  found  adequate  to  cope  with  all  the  powers  of 
Barbary,  save  the  first,  and  with  one  of  the  principal  maritime  powers  of 
Europe. 

At  a  period  of  further  advancement,  but  with  little  accession  of  strength, 
it  not  only  sustained  with  honor  the  most  unequal  of  conflicts,  but  covered 
itself  and  our  country  with  unfading  glory.  But  it  is  only  since  the  close 
of  the  late  war  that,  by  the  numbers  and  force  of  the  ships  of  which  it  was 
composed,  it  could  deserve  the  name  of  a  navy.  Yet  it  retuns  nearly  the 
same  organization  as  when  it  consisted  only  of  five  frigates.  The  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed  earnestly  call  for  revision ;  and  the 
want  of  a  naval  school  of  instruction,  corresponding  with  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  formation  of  scientific  and  accomplished 
officers,  is  felt  with  daily  increasing  aggravation. 

The  act  of  Congress,  of  26th  of  May,  1824,  authorizing  an  examination 
and  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  of  St.  Mary's  in 
Georgia,  and  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes,  has  been  exe- 
cuted so  far  as  the  appropriation  would  admit.  Those  of  the  3d  of  March 
last,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  navy  yard  and  depot  on  the  coast 
of  Florida,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  authorizing  the  building  of  ten  sloops- 
of-war,  and  for  other  purposes,  are  in  the  course  of  execution,  for  the 
particulars  of  which,  and  other  objects  connected  with  this  department,  I 
refer  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  herewith  communicated. 

A  report  from  the  postmaster-general  is  also  submitted,  exhibiting  the 
present  flourishing  condition  of  that  department.  For  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  July  last,  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  Other  facts,  equally  creditable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  department,  are,  that  in  two  years  from  the  first  of  July, 
1823,  an  improvement  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars,  in  its  pecuniary  affairs,  has  been  realized ;  that,  in  the  same  inter- 
val, the  increase  of  the  transportation  of  the  mail  has  exceeded  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  miles  annually ;  and  that  one  thousand  and  forty 
new  postoffices  have  been  established.  It  hence  appears,  that  under 
judicious  management,  the  income  from  this  establishment  may  be  relied 
on  as  fully  adeguate  to  defray  its  expenses  ;  and  that,  by  the  discontinu- 
ance of  postroads,  altogether  unproductive,  others  of  more  useful  character 
may  be  opened,  till  the  circulation  of  the  mail  shall  keep  pace  with  the 
spread  of  our  population,  and  the  comforts  of  friendly  correspondence,  the 
exchanges  of  internal  traffic,  and  the  lights  of  the  periodical  press,  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Union,  at  a  charge  scarcely 
perceptible  to  any  individual,  and  without  the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 
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Upon  thiH  tiTsl  occasion  of  AddreHHing  the  lef^lalure  of  tli«  ITnirni,  « 
nhirh  I  have  been  honorci),  in  presenting  to  their  riew  ibe  ftsocntioo,  K 
far  .IB  it  has  been  cflectcd,  of  the  measiirM  sanctinncil  by  tbpm,  fiif  pran 
tiiiK  itie  iniemal  irnproveinent  of  our  conniry,  I  can  not  cIimb  ihii  coimnai 
cation  without  re coniin ending  to  ihcir  cftlm  Hnd  pcrvnTimRg  uonitiilofiutaa 
thn  general  principle  in  a  more  enlarged  ostont.  The  gnU  objrri  of  tha 
institution  of  civil  government  ia  the  iniprovomriit  of  the  ciindtliun  uf  thoaa 
who  are  parties  lo  the  social  compuci.  And  no  ^vt^niinL-ot,  in  wh«lcTBi' 
form  constituted,  can  accomplish  thi>  lawful  cndn  of  ilN  inattlution.  but  ra 
profHiTiioii  aa  it  iniprovea  ihe  condition  of  thaae  over  nluin)  it  IM  esubliBh«d. 
Koada  and  canals,  by  rauliiplying  and  facflitatiiiK  (ho  commtmicaiions  mad 
intercourse  between  diataot  regions  and  multiludtaa  of  miMi,  u*  aiixMi||  ibc 
most  important  means  of  improvement.  But  moral,  poUtica^  and  ukuJ-' 
lectunl  improvement  are  duties  assigned  by  the  Author  of  our  exisienc* 
to  Hocial,  no  leas  than  to  individual  man.  For  llm  fulfilment  of  tboM 
duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power ;  and  to  ibn  stutiaaiont  of  lb* 
end,  the  progressive  iropTOvement  of  the  condition  of  the  ^vnme<],  llw 
exercise  of  deteguied  powers,  ia  a  duly  as  Mx-.rcid  bik)  iudiapMisAbli^  u»  lb* 
usurpation  of  powers  not  granted  is  cnminnl  and  odious.  Amon^  the  firat, 
perhaps  the  very  first  instrument  for  iho  improvcmont  of  the  conditim  of 
men,  is  knowledge  ;  and  lo  the  acquisition  of  much  of  tbe  knowledcs 
adapted  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  enjoynienis  of  buinan  lifs,  puhbc 
institutions  and  seminaries  of  learning  ure  eaaeulial.  So  convinced  of  UlU 
was  the  lirst  of  my  predeccasors  in  this  ofGco,  now  first  in  the  meiuorVi  **< 
living,  he  was  first  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrytnen,  that  onco  and  ag«in,  IB 
his  addresses  to  (be  Congress  with  whom  ho  co-operated  in  the  public 
service,  he  earnestly  recommended  tha  establishment  of  semioariea  of 
leaniing.  lo  prepare  for  all  the  emergencies  uf  peace  and  war — a  nalioiwl  . 
university,  and  a  military  academy.      With  respect  to   the  latter,  had   W  J 
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completion  of  the  expeditions  were  to  be  considered  the  only  charges,  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  a  great  and  generous  nation  to  take  a  second 
thought.  One  hundred  expeditions  of  circumnavigation  like  those  of  Cook 
and  La  Perouse,  would  not  burden  the  exchequer  of  the  nation  fitting  them 
out,  so  much  as  the  ways  and  means  of  defraying  a  single  campaign  in 
war.  But  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  lives  of  those  benefactors  of 
mankind,  of  which  their  services  in  the  cause  of  their  species  were  the 
purchase,  how  shall  the  cost  of  those  heroic  enterprises  be  estimated  ? 
And  what  compensation  can  be  made  to  them,  or  to  their  countries  for 
them  ?  Is  it  not  by  bearing  them  in  affectionate  remembrance  ?  Is  it  not 
still  more  by  imitating  their  example — by  enabling  countrymen  of  our 
own  to  pursue  the  same  career,  and  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  same  cause  ? 

In  inviting  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments, upon  a  view  thus  enlarged,  it  is  not  my  design  to  recommend  the 
equipment  of  an  expedition  for  circumnavigating  the  globe  for  purposes  of 
scientific  research  and  inquiry.  We  have  objects  of  useful  investigation 
nearer  home,  and  to  which  our  cares  may  be  more  beneficially  applied. 
The  interior  of  our  own  territories  has  yet  been  very  imperfectly  explored. 
Our  coasts,  along  many  degrees  of  latitude  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  though  much  frequented  by  our  spirited  conunerciai  navigators,  have 
been  barely  visited  by  our  public  ships.  The  river  of  the  west,  first  fully 
discovered  and  navigated  by  a  countryman  of  our  own,  still  bears  the  name 
of  the  ship  in  which  he  ascended  its  waters,  and  claims  the  protection  of 
our  armed  national  fiag  at  its  mouth.  With  the  establishment  of  a  military 
post  there,  or  at  some  other  point  of  that  coast,  recommended  by  my  pred- 
ecessor, and  already  matured,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  last  Congress,  I 
would  suggest  the  expediency  of  connecting  the  equipment  of  a  public  ship 
for  the  exploration  of  the  whole  northwest  coast  of  this  continent. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measures  was 
one  of  the  specific  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  our  constitution ; 
and  to  fix  that  standard  was  one  of  the  powers  delegated  by  express  terms, 
in  that  instrument  to  Congress.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  scarcely  ceased  to  be  occupied  with  inquiries  and  speculations 
on  the  same  subject  since  the  existence  of  oiur  constitution  ;  and  with  them 
it  has  expanded  into  profound,  laborious,  and  expensive  researches  into  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  comparative  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  in  various  latitudes,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  These  re- 
searches have  resulted  in  the  composition  and  publication  of  several  works 
highly  interesting  to  the  cause  of  science.  The  experiments  are  yet  in  the 
process  of  performance.  Some  of  them  have  recently  been  made  on  our 
own  shores,  within  the  walls  of  one  of  our  own  colleges,  and  partly  by  one 
of  our  own  fellow-citizens.  It  would  be  honorable  to  our  country  if  the 
sequel  of  the  same  experiments  should  be  countenanced  by  the  patronage 
of  our  government,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  by  those  of  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

Connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  university,  or  separate  from  it, 
might  be  undertaken  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  with  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  an  astronomer,  to  be  in  constant  attendance  of  ob- 
servation upon  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  ;  and  for  the  periodical  pub- 
lication of  his  observations.  It  is  with  no  feeling  of  pride,  as  an  Americiuiy 
that  the  remark  may  be  made  that,  on  the  comparatively  small  territorial 
surface  of  Europe,  there  are  existing  upward  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pf 
these  lighthouses  of  the  skies ;  while  throughout  the  whole  Ameridia 
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lifniisplitFf  itii^ro  is  not  one.  If  wc  rrftocl  a  momoni  upon  the  di»con  ^^ 
whii-li,  ia  ihe  lasi  fuurcHnturios,  hnto  brcn  mmlv  in  ihr  |>hy»icBl  conM^tt* 
tion  of  the  universe,  hy  the  mouis  of  th<i»c  building*,  un]  of  nbsorTcra  sU- 
tiorird  in  ihcm,  shall  we  doubr  of  thi>ir  Qscfulnraa  ut  ptct}-  tuition  !  And 
wbile  starcety  a  year  p«s«ns  over  our  hnad*  wiilioai  hnnjring  a«icD<r  wew 
ulrDUuniicnl  discovery  to  light,  wUich  we  muxl  fuin  roccirc  at  Bpcond-hAiid 
from  Kurope,  nre  we  not  ciitiing  oursclvea  olT  from  ttie  mo«ni>  of  Tf^turniog 
li^hi  for  light,  while  we  hnvr  iieillivr  ubscrvairiry  nm  obwrror  upon  our 
hull'  of  ihf  elolip,  ami  lh«  earth  revolvon  in  pitr|>ulu«l  diiTkiieaa  to  our  on- 

Wlicii,  nil  llii'  iJth  of  October,  1791,  iha  first  preMdeni  of  lb«  tTniud 
Suti-H  iiiitioiiiirtd  1(1  L'ougteHH  iha  ri'sult  of  iho  tint  Gnuiucmtion  of  thnin- 
liuhitBiiiB  u(  this  Uiiiun,  ho  iaformcd  th«Di  thai  ibc  returns  gsve  tbo  plac- 
ing SKHuranco  tha.i  ihu  popuhtiou  of  the  Unitod  Sts[««  burUcred  on  Tonr 
mitliunHurpurKUiis.  At  thi;  di«t&nce  of  thirty  ysarafrom  tluit  liine,  the  hut 
enuntcraiiun,  livo  years  Hinco  coinplelod,  prvaontcd  a  populntion  bordarin,; 
on  ton  ntillions.  Perhaps  of  hII  ihu  orideticca  of  n  proip«roiu  and  happy 
condiiion  of  human  soci«ty,  iho  rapidi^  uf  tbo  incrcuc  nf  population  ia  ihe 
moat  une<]uivocal.  But  iho  deinonsimlion  of  uiir  prc»pcrity  rcsta  ooi  alone 
upon  this  indii^Btion.  Our  commerco,  our  wvnlth,  and  ihc  vitoni  of  our 
territories,  have  increased  in  corresptinding  projiortians  ;  and  tbn  tmm{i(>rof 
independent  cammunities,  aasocisted  in  our  fed<>ral  t-'niou,  has  hiiicp  tbal 
time  neHrly  douliled.  The  logislativv  Tuprosuntatiun  of  the  siatua  and  peo- 
ple, in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  liun  grown  with  thf  growlh  of  tlioir 
constilticnl  bodies.  The  house,  which  th^  conaiiilcd  of  sixiy-fivL-  mom- 
bers,  now  numbers  upward  of  two  hundred.  The  senate,  which  cunataled 
of  iweniy-sis  membprs,  has  now  funy<eight,  But  iho  executive,  and  MiU 
niort-,  iliii  judiciarj*  deparinienis,  are  yet,  in  a  great  iDoanur*,  cwn&ond  h 
ihi-tr  [^riitiiiivo  nTL'^nizaiiDii.  and  are  now  not  acHiauatB  to  the  nrvsmt «     ' 
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fluence  of  his  high  authority,  in  aid  of  the  undpubting  convictions  of  mj 
own  experience. 

The  laws  reladng  to  the  administration  of  the  patent  office  are  deser- 
ving much  consideration,  and  perhaps  susceptible  of  some  improvement. 
The  grant  of  power  to  regulate  the  action  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  has 
specified  both  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
effected, "  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  of  useful  arts,  by  securing, 
for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries.**  If  an  honest  pride  might  be  indulged  in 
the  reflection,  that  on  the  records  of  the  office  are  already  found  inventions 
the  usefulness  of  which  has  scarcely  been  transcended  in  the  annals  of 
human  ingenuity,  would  not  its  exultation  be  allayed  by  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  laws  have  effectually  insured  to  the  inventors  the  reward  destined  to 
them  by  the  constitution — even  a  limited  term  of  exclusive  right  to  their 
discoveries  ? 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1799,  it  was  resolved  by  Congress,  that  a 
marble  monument  should  be  erected  by  the  United  States,  in  the  capitol,  at 
the  city  of  Washington  ;  that  the  family  of  General  Washington  should  be 
requested  to  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  it ;  and  that  the  monu- 
ment be  so  designed  as  to  commemorate  'the  great  events  of  his  military  and 
political  life.  In  reminding  Congress  of  this  resolution,  and  that  the  monu- 
ment contemplated  by  it  remains  yet  without  execution,  I  shall  indulge 
only  the  remarks,  that  the  works  in  the  capitol  are  approaching  to  com- 
pletion ;  that  the  consent  of  the  family,  desired  by  the  resolution,  was  re- 
quested and  obtained  ;  that  a  monument  has  been  recently  erected  in  this 
city,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  over  the  remains  of  another  distinguished 
patriot  of  the  revolution  ;  and  that  a  spot  has  been  reserved  within  the  walls 
where  you  are  deliberating  for  the  benefit  of  this  and  future  ages,  in  which 
the  mortal  remains  may  be  deposited  of  him  whose  spirit  hovers  over  you, 
and  listens  with  delight  to  every  act  of  the  representatives  of  his  nation 
which  can  tend  to  exalt  and  adorn  his  and  their  country. 

The  constitution  under  which  you  are  assembled  is  a  charter  of  limited 
powers.  After  full  and  solemn  deliberations  upon  all  or  any  of  the  objects 
which,  urged  by  an  irresistible  sense  of  my  own  duty,  1  have  recommended 
to  your  attention,  should  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  desirable 
in  themselves,  the  enactment  of  laws  for  eflfecting  them  would  transcend 
the  powers  committed  to  you  by  that  venerable  instrument  which  we  are 
all  bound  to  support,  let  no  consideration  induce  you  to  assume  the  exercise 
of  powers  not  granted  to  you  by  the  people.  But  if  the  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  if  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  ;  if  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  ;  to  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures ;  to  establish  postoffices  and  postroads ;  to  declare 
war ;  to  raise  and  support  armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regtilations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  these  powers  into  execu- 
tion— if  these  powers,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  may  be 
effectually  brought  into  action  by  laws  promoting  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  the  cultivation  and  encouragement 
of  the  mechanic  and  of  the  elegant  arts,  the  advancement  of  literature,  and 
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we  continue  to  be  highly  favored  in  all  the  elements  which  contribute  to 
individual  comfort  and  to  national  prosperity.  In  the  survey  of  our  exten- 
sive country,  we  are  generally  to  observe  abodes  of  health  and  regions  of 
plenty.  In  our  civil  and  political  relations,  we  have  peace  without,  and 
tranquillity  within  our  borders.  We  are,  as  a  people^  increasing  with  una- 
bated rapidity  in  population,  wealth,  and  national  resources  ;  and,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  exist  among  us  with  regard  to  the  mode  and  the  means 
by  which  we  shall  turn  the  beneficence  of  Heaven  to  the  improvement  of 
our  own  condition,  ther^  is  yet  a  spirit  animating  us  all.  which  will  not 
suffer  the  bounties  of  Providence  to  be  showered  upon  us  in  vain,  but  will 
receive  them  with  grateful  hearts,  and  apply  them  with  unwearied  hands  to 
the  advancement  of  the  general  good. 

Of  the  subjects  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  at  their 
last  session,  some  were  then  definitely  acted  upon.  Others  left  unfinished, 
but  partly  matured,  will  recur  to  your  attention,  without  needing  a  renewal 
of  notice  from  me.  The  purpose  of  this  communication  will  be  to  present 
to  your  view  the  general  aspect  of  our  public  affairs  at  this  moment,  and 
the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature  as  signified  by  the  laws  then  and  heretofore  enacted. 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  we  have  still  the 
happiness  of  enjoying  peace  and  a  general  good  understanding ;  qualified, 
however,  in  several  important  instances,  by  collisions  of  interest,  and  by 
unsatisfied  claims  of  justice,  to  the  settlement  of  which  the  constitutional 
'interposition  of  the  legislative  authority  may  become  ultimately  indis- 
pensable. 

By  the  decease  of  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  which  occurred 
cotemporaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  United  States  have  been  deprived  of  a  long-tried,  steady,  and  faithful 
friend.  Bom  to  the  inheritance  of  absolute  power,  and  trained  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  from  which  no  power  on  earth,  however  absolute,  is  exempt, 
that  monarch,  from  his  youth  had  been  taught  to  feel  the  force  and  value  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  be  sensible  that  the  interests  of  his  own  government 
would  be  best  promoted  by  a  frank  and  friendly  intercourse  with  this  re- 
public, as  those  of  his  people  would  be  advanced  by  a  liberal  commercial 
intercourse  with  our  country.  A  candid  and  confidential  interchange  of 
sentiments  between  him  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
affairs  of  South  America,  took  place  at  a  period  not  long  preceding  his 
demise,  and  contributed  to  fix  that  course  of  policy  which  left  to  the  other 
governments  of  Europe  no  alternative  but  that  of  sooner  or  later  recogni- 
sing the  uidependence  of  our  southern  neighbors,  of  which  the  example 
had  hy  the  United  States  already  been  set.  The  ordinary  diplomatic  com- 
munications between  his  successor,  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  the  United 
States,  have  suffered  some  interruption  by  the  illness,  departure,  and  sub- 
sequent decease  of  his  minister  residing  here,  who  enjoyed,  as  he  merited, 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  new  sovereign,  as  he  had  eminently  responded 
to  that  of  his  predecessor.  But  we  have  had  the  most  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  the  sentiments  of  the  reigning  emperor  toward  the  United  States 
are  altogether  conformable  to  those  which  had  so  long  and  constantly  ani- 
mated his  imperial  brother ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  they  will 
serve  to  cement  that  harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the  two 
nations  which,  founded  in  congenial  interests,  can  not  but  result  in  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  both. 

Our  relations  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  France  are,  by  the  oper- 
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cease,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts  imposing  discriminating  foreign 
tonnage  and  import  duties  in  the  United  States  should  revive  and  he  in  full 
force  with  regard  to  that  nation. 

In  the  correspondence  with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  upon  this 
subject,  they  have  contended  that  ^e  favor  shown  to  their  own  shipping  by 
this  bounty  upon  their  tonnage  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  discriminatory 
duty.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  itproduces  all  the  same  effects.  Had 
the  mutual  abolition  been  stipulated  by  treaty,  such  a  bounty  upon  the 
national  vessels  could  scarcely  have  been  granted  consistently  with  good 
faith.  Yet,  as  the  act  of  Congress  of  7tlf  January,  1824,  has  not  expressly 
authorized  the  executive  authority  to  determine  what  shall  be  considered  as 
a  revival  of  discriminating  duties  by  a  foreign  government  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  retaliatory  measure  on  our  part,  how- 
ever just  and  necessary,  may  tend  rather  to  that  conflict  of  legislation  which 
we  deprecate,  than  to  that  concert  to  which  we  invite  all  commercial  nations 
as  most  conducive  to  their  interest  and  our  own,  I  have  thought  it  more 
consistent  \vith  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  refer  the  subject  again  to  the 
paramoimt  authority  of  the  legislature  to  decide  what  measure  the  emer- 
gency may  require,  than  abruptly  by  proclamation  to  carry  into  effect  the 
minatory  provision  of  the  act  of  1824. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  treaties  of  amity,  navigation,  and 
commerce,  were  negotiated  and  signed  at  this  place  with  the  government 
of  Denmark  in  Europe,  and  with  the  federation  of  Central  America  in  this 
nemisphere.  These  treaties  then  received  the  constitutional  sanction  of  the 
senate,  by  the  advice  and  consent  to  their  ratification.  They  were  accord- 
ingly ratified  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress, have  been  also  ratified  by  the  other  respective  contracting  parties. 
The  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  and  they  have  been  published  by 
proclamations,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  communicated  to  Congress. 
These  treaties  have  established  between  the  contracting  parties  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  reciprocity  in  their  broadest  and  most  liberal  extent. 
Each  party  admitting  the  vessels  of  the  other  into  its  ports,  laden  with  car- 
goes the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  that  are  chargeable  upon 
their  own.  They  have  further  stipulated,  that  the  parties  shall  hereafter 
grant  no  favor  of  navigation  or  commerce  to  any  other  nation,  which  shall 
not,  upon  the  same  terms  be  granted  to  each  other  ;  and  that  neither  party 
will  impose  upon  articles  of  merchandise,  the  produce  or  manufacture  ot 
the  other,  any  other  or  higher  duties  than  upon  the  like  articles,  being  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  country.  To  these  principles  there 
is,  in  the  convention  with  Denmark,  an  exception  with  regard  to  the 
colonies  of  that  kingdom  in  the  Arctic  seas,  but  none  with  regard  to  her 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  the  term  to  which  our  last  commercial 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  limited  has  expired.  A  continuation  of  it  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Swedish  government,  and  is  believed  to  be  desirable  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  proposed  by  the  king  of  Sweden 
that,  pending  the  negotiation  of  renewal,  the  expired  treaty  shoiild  be  mutu- 
ally considered  as  still  in  force ;  a  measure  which  will  require  the  sanction 
of  Congress  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  our  part,  and  which  I  therefore 
recommend  to  your  consideration. 

With  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  in  general  all  the  European  powers, 
between  whom  and  the  United  States  relations  of  friendly  intercourse  have 
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Stood  by  the  British  officers  of  the  customs  in  the  colonies  where  it  was\o 
be  enforced,  was  nevertheless  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
at  their  last  session.  With  the  knowledge  that  a  negotiation  upon  the 
subject  had  long  been  in  progress,  and  pledges  given  of  its  resumption  at 
an  early  day,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  await  the  result  of  that  negotia- 
tion, rather  than  to  subscribe  implicitly  to  terms,  the  import  of  which  was 
not  clear,  and  which  the  British  authorities  themselves  in  this  hemisphere 
were  not  prepared  to  explain. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  citizens  was  despatched  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  furnished  with  instructions  which 
we  could  not  doubt  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  of  this  long-controverted 
interest,  upon  terms  acceptable  to  Great  Britain.  Upon  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  had  delivered  his  letters  of  credence,  he  was  met  by  an  order  of 
the  British  council,  excluding,  from  and  after  the  first  of  December  now 
current,  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  from  all  the  colonial  British  ports, 
excepting  those  immediately  bordering  upon  our  territories.  In  answer  to 
his  expostulations  upon  a  measure  thus  unexpected,  he  is  informed  that, 
according  to  the  ancient  maxims  of  policy  of  European  nations  having  colo- 
nies, their  trade  is  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  mother-country.  That 
all  participation  in  it  by  other  nations  is  a  boon  or  favor  not  forming  a  sub- 
ject of  negotiation,  but  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislative  act^  of  the  power 
owning  the  colony.  That  the  British  government,  therefore,  declines  nego- 
^  tiating  concerning  it,  and  that  as  the  United  States  did  not  forthwith  accept, 
purely  and  simply,  the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of  parliament  of  July,  18:i5, 
Great  Britain  would  not  admit  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  even  upon 
(he  terms  on  which  she  had  opened  them  to  the  navigation  of  other  nations. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  trade  which  we  have  enjoyed 
with  the  British  colonies  rather  as  an  interchange  of  mutual  benefits  than 
as  a  mere  favor  received  ;  that  under  every  circumstance  we  have  given  an 
ample  equivalent.  We  have  seen  every  other  nation  holding  colonies  ne- 
gotiate with  other  nations,  and  grant  them  freely  admission  to  the  colonies 
by  treaty  ;  and,  so  far  are  the  other  colonizing  nations  of  Europe  now  from 
refusing  to  negotiate  for  trade  with  their  colonies,  that  we  ourselves  have 
secured  access  to  the  colonies  of  more  than  one  of  them  by  treaty.  The 
refusal,  however,  of  Great  Britain  to  negotiate,  leaves  to  the  United  States 
no  other  alternative  than  that  of  regulating,  or  interdicting  altogether  the 
trade  on  their  part,  according  as  cither  measure  may  affect  the  interests  of 
our  own  country  ;  and,  with  that  exclusive  object,  1  would  recommend  the 
whole  subject  to  your  calm  and  candid  deliberations. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  unavailing  exertions  to  accomplish  a  cordial  good 
understanding  on  this  interest  will  not  have  an  unpropitious  effect  upon  the 
other  great  topics  of  discussion  between  the  two  governments.  Our  north- 
eastern and  northwestern  boundaries  are  still  unadjusted.  The  commis- 
sioners under  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  have  nearly  come  to  the 
close  of  their  labors  ;  nor  can  we  renounce  the  expectation,  enfeebled  as  it 
is,  that  they  may  agree  upon  their  report  to  the  satisfaction  or  acquiescence 
of  both  parties.  The  commission  for  liquidating  the  claims  for  indemnity 
for  slaves  carried  away  after  the  close  of  the  war  has  been  sitting,  with 
doubtful  prospects  of  success.  Propositions  of  compromise  have,  however, 
passed  between  the  two  governments,  the  result  of  which  we  flatter  our- 
selves may  yet  prove  satisfactory.  Our  own  dispositions  and  purposes 
toward  Great  Britain  are  all  friendly  and  conciliatory ;  nor  can  we  aban- 
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receipts  of  the  current  quarter,  estimated  at  six  millions  of  dollars,  yield, 
with  the  sums  already  received,  a  revenue  of  about  twenty-five  millions  and 
a  half  for  the  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
year  have  amounted  to  eighteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars,  sixty-six  cents.  The  expenditures 
of  the  current  quarter  are  expected,  including  the  two  millions  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  debt  to  be  paid,  to  balance  the  receipts.  So  that  the  expenses  of  the 
year,  amounting  to  upward  of  a  million  less  than  its  income,  will  leave  a 
proportionally  increased  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  January, 
1827,  over  that  of  the  first  of  January  last.  Instead  of  five  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  there  will  be  six  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  merchandise  imported  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  until  the  30th  of  September,  is  estimated  at  twenty- 
one  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  amount  that 
will  probably  accrue  during  the  present  quarter,  is  estimated  at  four  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  making  for  the  whole  year  twenty- 
five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  from  which  the  drawbacks 
being  deducted,  will  leave  a  clear  revenue  from  the  customs,  receivable  in 
the  year  1827,  of  about  twenty  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which,  with  the  sums  to  be  received  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
the  bank  dividends,  and  other  incidental  receipts,  will  form  an  aggregate  of 
about  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  falling  short  of  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  present  year,  little  more  than  the  portion  of  those  expenditures 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  beyond  the  annual  appropriation 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars  by  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1817.  At  Uie  passage 
of  that  act,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  mill- 
ions five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  the  1st  of  January  next  it  will  be 
short  of  seventy-four  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  lapse  of  these  ten  years,  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  debt,  with  the  annual  charge  of  upward  of  three 
millions  of  dollars  of  interest  upon  them,  have  been  extinguished.  At  the 
passage  of  that  act,  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
seven  were  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  interest,  and  not  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  went  t4)  reduce  the  capital  of  the  debt.  Of  the  same  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  at  this  time  scarcely  four  are  applicable  to  the  interest,  and 
upward  of  six  are  efifective  in  melting  down  the  capital.  Yet  our  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  a  revenue  consisting  so  largely  of  imposts  and  tonnage 
ebbs  and  flows,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  with  all  the  fluctuations  incident 
to  the  general  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  within  our  recollection  that 
even  in  the  compass  of  the  same  last  ten  years,  the  receipts  of  the  treasury 
were  not  adequate  to  the  expenditures  of  the  year ;  and  that  in  two  succes- 
sive years  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  loans  to  meet  the  engagements 
of  the  nation.  The  returning  tides  of  the  succeeding  years  replenished  the 
public  cofiers,  until  they  have  again  begun  to  fee]  the  vicissitudes  of  ^a  de- 
cline. To  produce  these  alterations  of  fulness  and  exhaustion,  the  relative 
operation  of  abundant  or  of  unfruitful  seasons,  the  regulations  of  foreign 
governments,  political  revolutions,  the  prosperous  or  decaying  condition  of 
manufactures,  commercial  speculations,  and  many  other  causes,  not  always 
to  be  traced,  variously  combine.  We  have  found  the  alternate  swells  and 
diminutions  embracing  periods  of  from  two  to  three  years.  The  last  period 
of  depression  to  us  was  from  1819  to  1822.  The  corresponding  revival 
was  from  1 823  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year.  Still  we  have  no 
cause  to  apprehend  a  depression  comparable  to  that  of  the  former  period,  or 
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undergone  no  change  since  its  reduction  to  the  present  peace  establishment 
in  1821,  it  remains  only  to  observe,  that  it  is  yet  found  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  for  which  a  permanent  armed  force  in  time  of  peace  can  be  needed 
or  useful.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that,  from  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  late  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  senate,  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  to  re- 
duce and  fix  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  United  States,  it  remains 
hitherto  so  far  without  execution,  that  no  colonel  has  been  appointed  to 
command  one  of  the  regiments  of  artillery.  A  supplementary  or  explana- 
tory act  of  the  legislature  appears  to  be  the  only  expedient  practicable  for 
removing  the  difficulty  of  this  appointment. 

In  a  period  of  profound  peace,  the  conduct  of  the  more  military  establish- 
ment forms  but  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
the  administration  of  the  department  of  war.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  returns 
from  the  subordinate  departments  of  the  army,  that  every  branch  of  the 
service  is  marked  with  order,  regularity,  and  discipline.  That  from  the 
commanding  general  through  all  the  gradations  of  superintendence,  the 
officers  feel  themselves  to  have  been  citizens  before  they  were  soldiers,  and 
that  the  glory  of  a  republican  army  must  consist  in  the  spirit  of  freedom 
by  which  it  is  animated,  and  of  patriotism  by  which  it  is  impelled.  It 
may  be  confidently  stated,  that  the  moral  character  of  the  army  is  in  a  state 
of  continual  improvement,  and  that  all  the  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of 
its  parts  have  a  constant  reference  to  that  end. 

But  to  the  war  department  are  attributed  other  duties,  having  indeed  re- 
lation to  a  future  possible  condition  of  war,  but  being  purely  defensive,  and 
in  their  tendency  contributing  rather  to  the  security  and  permanency  of 
peace.  The  erection  of  the  fortifications  provided  for  by  Congress,  and 
adapted  to  secure  our  shores  from  hostile  invasion  ;  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  of  public  gratitude  and  justice  to  the  pensioners  of  the  revolutionary 
war  ;  the  maintenance  of  our  relations  of  peace  and  of  protection  with  the 
Indian  tribes ;  and  the  internal  improvements  and  surveys  for  the  location 
of  roads  and  canals,  which,  during  the  last  three  sessions  of  Congress,  have 
engaged  so  much  of  their  attention,  and  may  engross  so  large  a  share  of 
their  future  benefactions  to  our  country. 

By  the  act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1824,  suggested  and  approved  by  my 
predecessor,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  to  be  made  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates 
of  the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals  as  the  president  of  the  United 
States  might  deem  of  national  importance  in  a  commercial  6r  military 
point  of  view,  or  necessar}'  for  the  transportation  of  the  public  mail.  The 
surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  for  each,  when  completed,  will  be  laid  be- 
fore Congress. 

In  execution  of  this  act,  a  board  of  engineers  was  immediately  instituted, 
and  have  been  since  most  assiduously  and  constantly  occupied  in  carrying 
it  into  eflect.  The  first  object  to  which  their  labors  were  directed,  by  order 
of  the  late  prcsideiit,  was  the  examination  of  the  country  between  the  tide 
waters  of  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility of  a  communication  between  them,  to  designate  the  most  suitable  route 
for  the  same,  and  to  form  plans  and  estimates,  in  detail  of  the  expense  of 
execution. 

On  the  third  of  February,  1825,  they  made  their  first  report,  which  was 
immediately  communicated  to  Congress,  and  in  which  they  declared,  that 
having  inaturely  considered  the  circumstances  observed  by  them  personally, 
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■[ii  sissi.Jti.  Tliut  expi-eted  report  uf  the 
ikI  will  lorlhwith  l>i:  laid  belore  yuu. 
■•■»,  iiiitlmri/icij;  ihu  seerelarj- of  war  to 
III'  I'iiv^ilrv  t;ii;tii'H,  and  sy^itcm  uf  exiTOise 
iiM-  (if  th>^  niili'tia  of  the  I'mu-tl 
prcHt'iil  HCKSion,  a  lioard  uf  dis- 
inlitiii  liaii  been  eonveiiod,  wliusc 
of  ilie  siin^iarj-  of  war.  The 
board,  aidvd  by  the 
i  ul'  the  HL'ViTal  stfitun  and 
d  experience,  upon  th«  ac- 
k'!tti!jn,  iiiiil  of  ihc  iiiiprovc- 
if  the  boa.rd  upon  this 
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meet  any  invader  who  might  attempt  to  set  foot  upon  our  shores.  Com- 
bining with  a  system  of  fortifications  upon  the  shores  themselves,  com- 
menced about  the  same  time  under  the  auspices  of  my  immediate  predeces- 
sor, and  hitherto  systematically  pursued,  it  has  placed  in  our  possession  the 
most  effective  sinews  of  war,  and  has  led  us  at  once  an  example  and  a  les- 
son from  which  our  own  duties  may  be  inferred.  The  gradual  increase 
of  the  navy  was  the  principle  of  which  the  act  of  29th  April,  1816,  was  the 
first  development.  It  was  the  intn)duction  of  a  system  to  act  upon  the 
character  and  history  of  our  country  for  an  indefinite  series  of  ages.  It 
was  a  declaration  of  that  Congress,  to  their  constituents  and  to  posterity, 
that  it  was  the  destiny  and  the  duty  of  these  confederated  states  to  become, 
in  regular  process  of  time,  and  by  no  peKy  advances,  a  great  naval  power. 
That  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  in  eight  years  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  measure  of  their  means,  than  the  limitation  of  their  design. 
They  looked  forward  for  a  term  of  years  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  definite  portion  of  their  purpose ;  and  they  left  to  their  successors  to 
fill  up  the  canvass  of  which  they  had  traced  the  large  and  prophetic  outline. 
The  ships-of-the-line  and  frigates,  which  they  had  in  contemplation,  will 
be  shortly  completed.  The  time  which  they  had  allotted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  has  more  than  elapsed.  It  remains  for  your  con- 
sideration how  their  successors  may  contribute  their  portion  of  toil  and  of 
treasure  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  in  the  gradual  increase  of 
our  navy.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  federal  government  which  has  given  more  general  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  Union  than  this.  The  system  has  not  been  thus 
vigorously  introduced  and  hitherto  sustained,  to  be  now  departed  from  or 
abandoned.  In  continuing  to  provide  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  add  for  the  present  any  more  to  the 
number  of  our  ships  ;  but  should  you  deem  it  advisable  to  continue  the 
yearly  appropriation  of  half  a  million  to  the  same  objects,  it  may  be  profit- 
ably expended  in  providing  a  supply  of  timber  to  be  seasoned,  and  other 
materials  for  future  use  in  the  construction  of  docks,  or  in  la3ring  the  founda- 
tion of  schools  for  naval  education,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  either  of 
those  measures  may  appear  to  claim  the  preference. 

Of  the  small  portions  of  this  navy  engaged  in  actual  service  during  the 
peace,  squadrons  have  continued  to  be  maintained  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
the  West  India  seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean ;  to  which  has  been  added 
a  small  armament  to  cruise  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America.  In  all 
they  have  afforded  protection  to  our  comiherce,  have  contributed  to  make 
our  country  advantageously  known  to  foreign  nations,  have  honorably  em- 
ployed multitudes  of  our  seamen  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  have 
inured  numbers  of  youths  of  the  rising  generation  to  lives  of  manly  hardi- 
hood and  of  nautical  experience  and  skill.  The  piracies  with  which  the 
West  India  seas  were  for  several  years  infested,  have  been  totally  sup- 
pressed. But  in  the  Mediterranean  they  have  increased  in  a  manner 
afflictive  to  other  nations,  and  but  for  the  continual  presence  of  our  squad- 
ron, would  probably  have  been  distressing  to  our  own.  The  war  which 
has  unfortunately  broken  out  between  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  Brazilian  government,  has  given  rise  to  very  great  irregularities 
among  the  naval  officers  of  the  latter,  by  whom  principles  in  relation  to 
blockades,  and  to  neutral  navigation,  have  been  brought  forward,  to  which 
we  can  not  subscribe,  and  which  our  own  commanders  have  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  resist.     From  the  friendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States  con- 


vcuiKHiiirai  adiniiustnitiori  ot' th:i 
even  of  the  y»far  iiuludiiii^  i\w  1; 
Ih'Jjjhad  excet'iltMl  its  oxpt'iiditi 
sand  dollars.     That  of  tlic  r»uociM 
The  increase  of  the  receipts,  in 
over  that  of  the  year  liefore,  exci 
dollars,  and  the  excess  of  the  rece 
swoiien  from  forty-five  thousand  t 
the  same  [)eriod,  contracts  for  add 
for  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
seventy  thousand  miles  annually, 
teen  new  postoflices  have  been  e 
crease  of  revenue  within  the  last 
of  the  transportation  by  mail,  is  m 
ceipts  and  of  mail  conveyance  at  t 
when  the  seat  of  the  general  gover 
we  reflect  that  the  objects  etfectt 
among  the  choicest  comforts  and  < 
observe  that  the  dissemination  of 
outstrip|>od  in  tlieir  increase  even 

By  the  treaties  with  France  ar 
and  the  Floridas  to  the  United  Sts 
of  land  titles  derived  from  the  gov* 
ress  has  been  made,  under  the  au 
the  ascertainment  and  establishme 
large  extent  remain  unadjusted, 
rights  of  individuals,  and  the  inter 
require  further  provision  for  the  sp 
therefore  recommend  to  the  care  a 

In  conformity  with  the  [irovisioi: 
erecting  a  penitentiary  in  the  Disti 
three  commissioners  were  appoint< 
penitentiary  for  the  district,  and  nh 
a  county  jail ;  botii  of  which  objec 

the  nftnitm»ti!»»^'  I...''  '---    - 
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at  the  precise  interval  of  half  a  century  from  each  other.  Since  your  last 
meeting  at  this  place,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  our  indepen- 
dence was  declared,  has  been  celebrated  throughout  our  land  ;  and  on  that 
day,  when  every  heart  was  bounding  with  joy,  and  every  voice  was  tuned 
to  gratulation,  amid  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  independence,  which  the 
sires  of  a  former  age  have  handed  down  to  their  children,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  that  solemn  scene,  the  hand  that  penned  the  ever-momorable 
declaration,  and  the  voice  that  sustained  it  in  debate,  were,  by  one  summons, 
at  the  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles  from  each  other,  called  before  the 
Judge  of  all,  to  account  for  their  deeds  done  upon  earth.  They  departed, 
cheered  by  the  benedictions  of  their  country,  to  whom  they  left  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  fame,  and  the  memory  of  their  bright  example.  If  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  their  country,  in  the  contrast  of  the  first 
and  last  day  of  that  half  century,  how  resplendent  and  sublime  is  the  transi- 
tion from  gloom  to  glory !  Then,  glancing  through  the  same  lapse  of 
time,  in  the  condition  of  the  individuals,  we  see  the  first  day  marked  with 
the  fulness  and  vigor  of  youth,  in  the  pledge  of  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor,  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  mankind.  And  on  the 
last,  extended  on  the  bed  of  death,  with  but  sense  and  sensibility  left  to 
breathe  a  last  aspiration  to  Heaven  of  blessing  upon  their  country ;  may 
we  not  humbly  hope,  that  to  them  too,  it  was  a  pledge  of  transition  from 
gloom  to  glory ;  and  that  while  their  mortal  vestments  were  sinking  into 
the  clod  of  the  valley,  their  emancipated  spirits  were  ascending  to  the 
bosom  of  their  God  ! 


THIRD    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

December  8,  1827. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rppresentatives  of  the  United  States  .•— 

A  REVOLUTION  of  the  seasons  has  nearly  been  completed  since  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  the  states  of  this  Union  were  last  assembled 
at  this  place,  to  deliberate  and  to  act  upon  the  common  important  interests 
of  their  constituents.  In  that  interval,  the  never-slumbering  eye  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  Providence  has  continued  its  guardian  care  over  the  welfare 
of  our  beloved  country  ;  the  blessing  of  health  has  continued  generally  to 
prevail  throughout  the  land  ;  the  blessing  of  peace  with  our  brethren  of 
the  human  race  has  been  enjoyed  without  interruption ;  internal  quiet  has 
left  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rishts,  and  in  the 
free  exercise  of  all  their  faculties,  to  pursue  the  impulse  of  their  nature,  and 
the  obligation  of  their  duty  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition ; 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  exchanges  of  commerce,  the  vivifying  labors 
of  human  industry,  have  combined  to  mingle  in  our  cup  a  portion  of  enjoy- 
ment as  large  and  liberal  as  the  indulgence  of  Heaven  has  perhaps  ever 
granted  to  the  imperfect  state  of  man  upon  earth ;  and,  as  the  purest  of  hu- 
man felicity  consists  in  its  participation  with  others,  it  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  sum  of  our  national  happiness  at  this  time,  that  peace  and  prosperity 
prevail  to  a  degree  seldom  experienced  over  the  whole  habitable  globe  ; 
presenting,  though  as  yet  with  painful  exceptions,  a  foretaste  of  that  blessed 
period  of  promise,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  wars 
shall  be  no  more.     To  preserve,  to  improve,  and  to  per|jetuatA^v.\^5iSk>6»>«R.vs^N 


J       -.| »^/     *lir»l.  11.11  ^f. 

Our  rt'liuidiis  of  frieinlship  wit 
and  coiiiinorci.'il,  Iwnc  boon  prcsr 
to  iinprovo  thnii  havf  been  cultiv 
tioii.     A  negotiation  upon  subject 
government  of  Crreut  Britain,  has 
Uie  questions  at  issue,  upon  satii 
others  for  future  discussion  and 
vention  concluded  at  St.  Petersbu 
the  mediation  of  the  late  emperor  . 
1  by  a  subsequent  convention,  concli 

i  her,  1 826,  the  ratifications  of  whic 

|-  6th  day  of  February  last.     A  copy 

day  of  March  last,  publishing  this 
to  Congress.     The  sum  of  twelve  h 
and  sixty  dollars,  therein  stipulated 
ty,  under  the  first  article  of  the  tret 
and  the  commission  instituted,  conf 
2d  of  March  last,  for  the  distribution 
to  receive  it,  are  now  in  session, 
their  labors.     This  final  disposal  of  c 
ion  between  the  United  States  and  ( 
sion  of  gratulation  to  ourselves,  but  1 
ting  a  friendly  disposition,  and  in  sof 
discussion.     Nor  ought  it  to  pass  wi 
acknowledgment  of  the  magnanimit 
the  reparation  of  their  own  wrongs,  i 
any  field  of  blood  can  ever  bestow. 
The  conventions  of  3d  July,  1815, 
by  their  own  limitation,  on  the  20th  ( 
*  the  direct  commercial  intercourse  b 

Britain,  upon  terms  of  the  most  perl 
temporary  compromise  of  the  respect 
ward  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  after 
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moting  peace  and  harmony  between  nations  whose  iateresia,  exclusively 
considered  on  either  side,  are  brought  into  frequent  coUieione  by  competi- 
tion. In  framing  such  treaties,  it  is  the  duly  of  each  party,  not  simply  to 
urge  with  unyielding  pertinacity  that  which  suits  its  own  interests,  but  to 
concede  liberally  to  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  other.  To 
accomplish  this,  little  more  is  generally  required  than  a  simple  observance 
of  the  rule  of  reciprocity ;  and  were  it  possible  for  the  statesman  of  one 
nation,  by  stratagem  and  management,  to  obtain  from  the  weakness  or  igno- 
rance of  another  an  overreaching  Xieaty,  such  a  compact  would  prove  an 
incentive  to  war  rather  than  a  bond  of  peace.  Our  conventions  with  Great 
Britain  are  founded  up>n  the  principles  of  reciprocity.  The  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  greater  in  magnitude  and  amount 
than  between  any  two  other  nations  on  the  globe.  It  is,  for  all  purposes  of 
benefit  or  advantage  to  buth,  as  precious,  and  in  all  probability  far  more  ex- 
tensive, than  if  the  parties  were  still  constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
nation.  Treaties  between  such  states,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  peace 
between  them,  and  adjusting  interests  uf  such  transcendent  imporisnce  to 
both,  which  have  been  found  in  a  long  experience  of  years  mutually  advan- 
tageous, sbould  not  be  lightly  cancelled  or  discontinued.  Two  conventions 
for  continuing  in  force  those  above  mentioned,  have  been  concluded  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments,  on  the  6th  of  August  last, 
and  will  be  forthwith  laid  before  the  senate  for  the  exercise  of  their  consti- 
tutional authority  concerning  them. 

in  the  execution  of  the  treaties  of  peace,  of  November,  1782,  and  Sep- 
tember, ITS3,  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  and  which  ter- 
minated the  war  of  our  independence,  a  line  of  boundary  was  drawn  as  tho 
demarcation  of  territory  between  the  two  countries,  extending  over  near 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  ranging  over  seas,  lakes,  and  mountains, 
then  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  scarcely  opened  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  age.  In  the  progress  of  discovery  and  settlement  by 
both  parties,  since  thai  time,  several  questions  of  boundary  between  their 
respective  torriiories  have  arisen,  which  have  been  found  of  exceedingly 
dithcult  adjustment.  At  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  four 
of  these  questions  pressed  themselves  upon  the  consideration  of  tho  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but  without  the  means  of  concluding  a  de- 
liniiive  arrangement  concerning  ihem.  They  were  referred  to  ihree  sepa- 
rate commissions,  consisting  of  two  commissioners,  one  appointed  by  each 
party,  to  examine  and  decide  upon  their  respective  claims.  In  ihe  event 
of  disagreement  between  the  commissioners,  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  make  reports  to  their  several  governments,  and  that  the  reports 
should  finally  be  referred  to  ibe  decision  of  a  sovereign,  the  common  fnend 
of  both.  Of  tliese  commissions  two  have  already  terminated  their  sessions 
and  investigations,  one  by  entire,  and  the  other  by  partial  agreement.  The 
commissioners  of  the  filtli  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  have  finally  dis- 
agreed, and  made  their  conflicting  reports  lo  their  own  governments.  But 
from  these  reports  a  great  difficulty  has  occurred  in  making  up  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  arbitrator.  This  purpose  has,  however,  been  affected 
by  a  fourth  convention,  concluded  at  London  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  governments,  on  the  29ih  of  September  last.  It  will  be  submitted, 
together  with  the  others,  lo  the  consideration  of  the  senate. 

While  these  questions  have  been  pending,  incidents  have  occurred  of 
conflicting  pretensions,  and  of  s  duigerous  chamcter,  upon  the  territory 
itself  in  dispute  between  the  two  nttions.     By  s  common  unriersianding 
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me  result  of  tliose  inquiries,  whe 
gress. 

Wliile  so  many  of  the  subj(?cts 
between  the  two  countries  hiivo  hi 
that  their  views  respecting  commi 
Stitos  and  the  British  colonial  pos 
to  a  friendly  agreement. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last : 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  ey 
access,  in  vessels  of  the  United  St 
those  immediately  bordering  upon  ( 
discussions  which  have  succeeded 
it  affected  harshly  the  interests  of  tl 
expostulation  on  our  part,  the  princ 
been  placed  have  been  of  a  diversil 
ascribed  to  a  mere  recurrence  to  thi 
nial  monopoly,  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  of  an  act  of  parliament,  openir 
ditions  had  not  been  grasped  at  wit 
neous  conformity  to  them.     At  a  sul 
that  the  new  exclusion  was  in  resoi 
ment,  of  1822,  opening  certain  coloni 
restrictions  to  vessels  of  the  United  Si 
admission  of  British  vessels  from  the 
•any  restriction  or  discrimination  wl 
interdiction  what  it  may,  the  British 
position,  cither  by  negotiation  or  by  * 
Xo  recede  from  it,  and  we  have  been 
neither  of  the  bills  which  were  under  i 
last  session,  would  have  been  deemed 
been  rewarded  by  any  relaxation  fro! 
the  inconveniences  inseparably  com 
reciprocal  legislation,  interests  of  ihii 
what  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  oth 
for  the  avowftfl  unA  ut».^«— « 
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of  5th  July,  1825,  and  the  order  of  council,  of  27th  July,  1826,  prohibited. 
The  effect  of  this  proclamation,  by  the  terms  of  the  act  under  which  it  was 
issued,  has  been,  that  each  and  every  provision  of  the  act  concerning  navi* 
gation,  of  18th  of  April,  1818,  and  of  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  of  15th 
of  May,  1830,  revived,  and  is  in  full  force.  Such,  then,  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  trade,  that,  useful  as  it  is  to  both  patliea,  it  can,  with  a  single 
momentary  exception,  be  carried  on  directly  by  the  vessels  of  neither. 
That  exception  itself  is  found  in  a  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher  snd  nf  the  Virgin  islands,  inviting,  for  three  months  from 
the  28th  of  August  last,  the  importation  of  the  articles  of  the  produce  of 
the  United  Stales,  which  constitute  their  export  portion  of  this  trade,  in 
the  vessels  of  all  nations.  That  period  having  already  expired,  the  state 
of  mutual  interdiction  has  again  taken  place.  The  British  government  have 
not  only  declined  negotiation  upon  this  subject,  but  by  the  principle  they 
have  aaaumed  with  reference  to  it,  have  precluded  even  the  means  of  nego- 
tiation. It  becomes  not  the  self-respect  of  the  United  States  either  to  solicit 
gratuitous  favors,  or  to  accept  as  the  grant  of  a  favor  that  for  which  an 
ample  equivalent  is  exacted.  It  remains  to  be  determined  by  the  respec- 
tive governments,  whether  the  trade  shall  be  opened  by  acta  of  reciprocal 
legislation.  It  is,  in  the  meantime,  satisfactory  to  know  that,  apart  from 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  a  disturbance  of  the  usual  channels  of 
trade,  no  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  commerce,  the  navigation,  or  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  none  of  magnitude  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  existing  state  of  mutual  interdict. 

With  the  other  maritime  and  commercial  nations  of  Europe  our  inter- 
course still  continues  with  little  variation.  Since  the  cessation,  by  the  con- 
vention nf  24th  June,  1 823,  of  all  discriminating  duties  upon  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  and  of  France,  in  either  country,  our  trade  with  that 
nation  has  increased  and  is  increasing.  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  France 
has  been  manifested  to  renew  that  negotiation  )  and,  in  acceding  to  the 
proposal,  we  have  expressed  the  wish  that  it  might  be  extended  to  other 
objects,  upon  which  a  good  understanding  between  the  parties  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  both.  The  origin  of  the  political  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France  is  coeval  with  the  first  years  of  our 
independence.  The  memory  of  it  is  interwoven  with  that  of  our  arduous 
struggle  for  national  existence.  Weakened  as  it  has  occasionally  been 
since  that  time,  it  can  by  us  never  he  forgotten  ;  and  we  should  hail  with 
exultation  the  moment  which  should  indicate  a  recollection  equally  friendly 
in  spirit  on  the  part  of  France.  A  fresh  effort  has  recently  been  made, 
by  the  minister  of  the  United  States  residing  at  Paris,  to  obtain  a  con- 
sideration of  the  just  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  the  repara- 
uon  of  wrongs  long  since  committed,  many  of  them  frankly  acknowledged, 
and  all  of  them  entitled,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  to  a  candid  ex- 
amination. The  proposal  last  made  to  the  French  government  has  been, 
to  refer  the  subject  which  has  formed  an  obstacle  to  this  consideration  to 
the  determination  of  a  sovereign  the  common  friend  of  both.  To  this 
offer  no  definitive  answer  has  yet  been  received ;  but  the  gallant  and 
honorable  spirit  which  has  at  all  times  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  France, 
will  not  ultimately  permit  the  demands  of  innocent  snSerera  to  be  extinguish- 
ed in  the  mere  coDsciousneas  of  the  power  to  reject  them. 

A  new  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce,  has  been  concluded 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  senate,  for 
their  advice  with  regard  to  its  ratification.     At  a  more  recent  date,  a  minis- 


pean  powers  an;  co-opt  nitiii^r  with  hii 
inanity  may  indulge  tlio  hope  that  th< 
iintMpial  of  conflicts  wliich  they  liavf 
that  lliey  will  enjoy  tin*  blessings  of  .*• 
ferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  1 
independence  will  be  secured  by  thos 
country  furnished  the  earliest  examp. 
which  have  consecrated  to  immortal  re 
they  are  now  again  profusely  pouring  1 
which  the  people  and  the  government  c 
indulged  with  their  cause,  have  been  ac 
a  letter  of  thanks,  which  I  have  recei^ 
a  translation  of  which  is  now  communicc 
of  that  nation  to  whom  this  tribute  of  gr 
to  whom  it  was  justly  due. 

In  the  American  hemisphere,  the  cauf 
continued  to  prevail,  and  if  signalized  t 
which  had  crowned  with  glory  some  of  tl 
from  the  banishment  of  all  external  for 
been  maintained.     The  shout  of  victory 
sion  of  the  enemy  over  whom  it  could  1 
wishes  and  cordial  good  will,  which  ha\ 
nations  of  America,  in  all  the  vicissitude 
succeeded  by  a  solicitude  equally  arden 
and  purity  of  their  institutions,  they  may 
blessings  of  social  order,  and  the  best  : 
claiming  alike  all  right  and  all  intentio 
which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  their  ind 
shall  seem  fit,  we  hail  with  joy  ever)'  in< 
harmony,  of  their  persevering  and  inflex 
freedom  and  of  equal  rights  which  arc  a 
per  of  the  American  nations.     It  has  be 
that  we  have  obscn^ed  indications  of  int 
publics  of  the  south,  and  appearances  of 
we  believe  to  be  the  intprp-*t  of  nil       a 
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Would  fumish  an  opportunity  for  bringing  all  the  naiions  of  this  hemisphere 
to  the  common  acknowledgment  and  adoption  of  ihe  principles,  in  the  regu* 
lation  of  their  internal  relations,  which  would  have  secured  a  lasting  peace 
and  harmony  between  them,  and  have  promoted  the  cause  of  mutual  be- 
nevolence throughout  the  globe.  But  as  obstacles  appear  to  have  arisen  to 
the  reassembling  of  the  congress,  one  of  ihe  two  ministers  commissioned 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  counlrj', 
while  the  ministers  charged  with  the  ordinary  mission  to  Mexico  remain 
authorized  to  attend  at  the  conferences  of  ihe  congress,  whenever  they  may 
be  resumed. 

A  hope  was  for  a  short  time  entertained  that  a  treaty  of  peace,  actually 
signed  between  the  governments  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil,  would  super- 
sede all  further  occasions  for  those  colhsions  between  belligereot  preten- 
sions and  neutral  rights  which  are  so  commonly  the  result  of  maritime  war, 
and  which  have  unfortunately  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  relations  be- 
tween  the  United  Stales  and  the  Brazilian  government.  At  their  last  ses- 
sion, Congress  were  informed  that  some  of  the  naval  officers  of  that  empire 
bad  advanced  and  practised  upon  princi^des  in  relation  to  blockade,  and  to 
neutral  navigation,  which  we  could  not  sanction,  and  which  our  command- 
ers found  it  necessary  to  resist.  It  appears  that  they  have  not  been  sus- 
tained by  the  government  of  Brazil  itself.  Some  of  the  vessels  captured 
under  the  assumed  authority  of  these  errooeons  principles  have  been  restor- 
ed, aiid  we  trust  that  our  just  expectations  will  be  realized,  that  adequate 
indemnity  will  be  made  to  all  ibo  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  who  have 
suffered  by  the  unwarranted  captures  which  the  Brazilian  tribunals  them- 
selves have  pronounced  unlawful. 

In  the  diplomatic  discussion  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  these  wrongs,  sustained 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  others  which  seemed  as  if  emanating 
immediately  from  that  government  itself,  the  charge  d'alTaires  of  the  United 
States,  under  an  impression  that  his  representations  in  behalf  of  ibe  rights 
and  interests  of  his  countrymen  were  totally  disregarded  and  useless,  deem- 
ed it  his  duty,  without  waiting  for  instructions,  lo  terminate  his  official  func- 
tions, to  demand  his  passports,  and  return  to  the  United  States.  This 
movement,  dictated  by  an  honest  zeal  fur  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  coun- 
try— motives  which  operated  exclusively  upon  the  mind  of  the  officer  who 
resorted  to  it — has  not  been  disapproved  by  me.  The  Brazilian  government, 
however,  complained  of  it  as  a  measure  for  which  no  adequate  intentional 
cause  had  been  given  by  them  ;  and,  upon  an  expUcit  assurance,  through 
their  charge  d'affaires  residing  here,  ihat  a  successor  in  the  late  representa- 
'  live  of  the  United  States  near  thai  government,  the  appointment  of  whom 
they  desired,  should  be  received  and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
character,  and  that  indemnity  should  be  promptly  made  for  all  injuries  in- 
flicted on  citizens  of  the  UniiedStaies.orthi'ir  property,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  a  temporary  commission  as  charge  d'affaires  to  that  country  has 
been  issued,  which,  it  is  hoped,  wilt  entirely  restore  the  ordiiiar)'  diphirnatic 
intercourse  between  the  two  governments,  and  the  friendly  relations  between 
their  respective  naiions. 

Turning  from  the  momentous  concerns  of  our  Union,  in  its  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  to  those  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  administration 
of  our  internal  affairs,  we  find  the  revenues  of  the  present  year  correspond* 
ing  as  nearly  as  might  be  expected  to  the  anticipations  of  the  last,  and 
presenting  an  aspect  still  more  fsTorable  in  the  promise  of  the  next.  The 
balance  in  the  Ireastiry  on  the  first  of  January  last,  was  six  millions  three 


on  thu  lirst  of  January  last,  will,  on  tin 
ol'  sixty-seven  niiUiuns  five  hundred  thuu 

m 

treasury,  on  tlic  first  ol'  January  next, 
millions  four  hundred  and  tll'lv  thousant 
the  lirst  of  Januur)',  iU^o,  though  falling 
of  January  last. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  revenue  of  the 
of  the  last,  which  had  itself  been  less  tha 
But  the  hope  has  been  realized  which  was 
would  io  no  wise  interrupt  the  steady  ope 
lie  debt  by  the  annual  ten  millions  devote 
March,  1817. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  mer 
mcncement  of  the  year  until  the  30th  of  ^ 
ious  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousan< 
of  that  which  will  be  secured  during  the  i 
ions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  thou 
of  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  \V 
and  contingent  deliciencies  which  may  oc 
seen,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  receipts  i 
millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ; 
the  expenditures  of  the  present  year. 

The  deep  solicitude  felt  by  our  citizei 
Union  for  the  total  discharge  of  the  pul 
earnestness  with  which  I  deem  it  my  dut 
sideration  of  Congress — of  rccommendic 
of  the  strictest  economy  in  the  public  fi 
receipts  of  the  revenue  which  had  comm 
tinned  with  increased  severity  during  the 
year.  The  returning  tide  began  to  How  v 
as  we  can  judge  from  experience,  may  be 
course  of  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  mei 
burden  of  the  public  debt  will,  in  the  three 
amount  of  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  dolla 

torf^ut    «myill      hr»«»«-»    K^-^.-     —..-1----  J 
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replenished  from  the  receipts,  as  fast  as  they  will  be  drained  by  the  ex- 
penditures,  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  the  current  year,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  could  ill  suffer  the  exhaustion  of  larger  disbursements. 

The  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  all  branches  of  the  public  service 
under  tbe  superintendence  of  the  secretary  of  war,  will  be  seen  by  the  re- 
port from  that  officer,  and  the  documents  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  a  detachment  of  the  army  has 
been  usefully  and  successfully  called  10  perform  ihcir  appropriate  duties. 
At  the  moment  when  the  commissioners  appointed  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  August  19th,  18'25,  with  various 
tribes  of  the  northwestern  Indians,  were  about  to  arrive  at  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting,  the  unprovoked  murder  of  several  citizens,  and  other 
acts  of  unequivocal  hostility  committed  by  a  party  of  the  Winnebago  tribe, 
one  of  those  associated  in  the  (reaty,  followed  by  indications  of  a  mena- 
cing character,  among  other  tribes  of  the  same  region,  rendered  necessary 
an  immediate  display  of  the  defensive  and  protective  force  of  the  Union 
in  that  quarter.  It  was  accordingly  exhibited  by  the  immediate  and  con- 
certed movements  of  the  governors  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  competent  levies  of  militia,  under  their  authority, 
with  a  corps  of  seven  hundred  men  of  United  States'  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Atkinson,  who,  at  the  call  of  Governor  Cass,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  scene  of  danger  from  their  station  at  St.  Louis. 
Their  presence  dispelled  the  alarm  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  those  bor- 
ders, and  overawed  tbe  hostile  purposes  of  tbe  Indians.  The  perpetrators 
of  the  murders  were  surrendered  to  the  authority  and  operation  of  our 
laws  ;  and  every  appearance  of  purposed  hostility  from  those  Indian  tribes 
has  subsided. 

Although  the  present  organization  of  the  army,  and  the  administration 
of  its  various  branches  of  service  are,  upon  ibe  whole,  satisfactory,  they 
are  yet  susceptible  of  much  improvement  in  particulars,  some  of  which 
have  been  heretofore  submiited  to  tbe  consideration  of  Congress,  and  others 
are  now  tirst  presented  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

The  expediency  of  providing  for  additional  numbers  of  officers  in  the 
two  corps  of  engineers  will,  in  some  degree,  depend  upon  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  objects  of  national  importance  upon  which  Congress 
may  think  it  proper  that  surveys  should  be  made,  conformably  to  the  act 
of  tbe  30th  of  April,  1824.  Of  ihe  surveys  which,  before  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  had  been  made  under  the  authority  of  that  act,  reports  were 
made  : — 

1-  Of  the  board  of  internal  improvement  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal. 

'i.  On  the  continuance  of  the  national  road  from  Cumberland  to  the  tide 
waters  within  the  district  of  Columbia. 

3.  On  the  continuance  of  the  national  road  from  Canton  to  Zanesville. 

4.  On  the  location  of  the  national  road  from  Zanesville  to  Columbus. 

5.  On  the  continuation  of  the  same  road  to  the  seat  of  government  in 
Missouri. 

6.  On  a  posiroad  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia.  ' 

7.  On  a  survey  of  Kennebec  river  (in  part). 

8.  On  a  national  road  from  Washington  to  Buffalo. 

9.  On  the  surrey  of  Saugatuck  harbor  and  river.  j 

10.  On  a  canal  from  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  Mississippi  river.  j 

11.  On  surveys  at  Edgsrtown,  Newbuiypon,  and  Hjraonis  harbor.         ,  | 


I 
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ruuic  lor  a  coiitt'inplatod  coinniiinic 
rivers,  in  the  st.iif  ot  AlulKiina. 

(.)tln*r  reports  of  siirv(\vs  upon  ol) 
Congress  oi"  the  hist  ami  proc(Mlin«(  ^ 
tion,  anil  most  of  thorn  may  bo  com 
All  the  officers  of  both  corps  of  eng. 
qualified,  have  been  constantly  enij 
passage  of  the  act  of  the  30th  of  A  pi 
advantage  to  accrue  to  the  country  f 
graphical  knowledge  which  they  h; 
alono  would  have  been  a  profit  to  i 
the  expenditures  which  have  been  d 
priations  for  the  repair  and  contiuuati 
construction  of  various  other  roads,  f 
the  rivers  and  harbors,  for  the  erectio. 
buoys,  and  for  the  completion  of  cana 
tions,  but  needing  the  assistance  of  irn 
sivc  tlian  individual  enterprise  can  coi 
treasures  laid  up  from  the  contributioiu 
posterity,  than  as  unrequited  applicatio 
nation.     To  such  objects  of  permanen 
the  country,  of  real  addition  to  the  wes 
people  by  whoso  authority  and  resouri 
three  to  four  millions  of  the  annual  in 
enacted  at  the  three  most  recent  sessio 
out  intrenching  upon  the  necessities  < 
dollar  to  the  taxes  or  debts  of  the  cono 
the  steady  and  regular  discharge  of  th 
which,  within  the  same  three  years,  hi 
of  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  same  observations  are,  in  a  great 
tions  mode  for  fortifications  upon  th( 
States,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  milii 
the  various  objects  under  the  supcrinten 
The  reoort  nf  »*^-     - 
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ten  yenta  io  progress,  and  which,  for  a  series  of  ^eara  to  come,  will  continue 
tti  claim  the  conslani  and  persevering  pral«ctiOD  and  superintendence  of 
the  legislative  authority.  Among  the  meaaures  which  hare  emanated  from 
these  principles,  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  navy,  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  collection  of  tim- 
ber fur  the  future  construction  of  vessels-of-war,  the  preservation  and  re- 
production of  the  species  of  limber  peculiarly  adapted  lo  that  purpose  ;  ihe 
construction  of  dry  docks  for  the  use  of  the  navy  i  the  erection  of  a  marine 
railway  for  the  repair  of  the  pulihc  ships,  and  the  improvement  of  the  navy- 
yards  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  property  deposited  in  them,  have  all 
received  from  the  executive  the  attention  required  by  that  act,  and  will 
continue  to  receive  it,  steadily  proceeding  toward  the  execution  of  all  its 
purposes.  The  establishment  of  a  naval  academy,  furnishing  the  moans  of 
theoretic  instruction  to  the  youths  who  devote  their  hves  to  the  servitJe  of 
iheir  country  upon  the  ocean,  still  solicit  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
Practical  seamanship  and  the  art  of  navigation  may  be  acquired  upon  the 
croises  of  the  squadrons,  which  from  time  to  time  are  despatched  lo  Jialaiit 
seas  ;  but  a  competent  knowledge  even  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  the  higher 
maihematicB,  and  astronomy  ;  the  litoraluro  which  can  place  our  olhcers  oa 
a  level  of  polished  education  with  the  ofEcers  of  other  maritime  nations  ; 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  municipal  and  national,  which,  in  their  inter- 
course with  foreign  states  and  their  governments,  are  continually  called  into 
operation  ;  and  above  all,  that  acquaintance  wiih  the  principles  of  honor  and 
justice,  with  the  higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of  general  laws,  human 
and  divine,  which  constitute  the  great  distinction  between  the  warrior-pa- 
triot, and  the  licensed  ri>bber  and  pirate  :  these  can  be  systematically  taught 
and  eminently  acquired  only  in  apermaiient  school, stationed  upon  tlioshorot 
and  provided  with  the  teachers,  the  instruments,  and  ihe  books,  conversant 
with  and  adapted  lo  the  cammuni cation  of  the  principles  of  these  re^jpective 
sciences  to  the  youthful  and  inquiring  mind. 

The  report  from  the  postmaster- gen  era  I  exhibits  the  condition  of  that  de- 
partment as  highly  satisfactory  for  the  present,  and  still  moro  promising 
for  the  future.  Its  receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  first  of  July  last, 
amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  sevcnty-ihreo  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-one  dollars,  and  exceeded  its  expenditures  by  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  It  can  not  be  an  over-sanguine  estimate  to  predict 
that,  in  less  than  ten  years,  of  which  one  half  have  elapsed,  the  receipts  will 
have  been  more  than  doubled.  In  the  meantime,  a  reduced  expenditure 
upon  established  routes  has  kept  pace  with  increased  facilities  of  public  ac- 
commodation,  and  additional  services  have  been  obtained  at  reduced  rates 
of  compensation.  Within  the  last  year  the  transportation  of  the  mail  ia 
stages  has  been  greatly  augmented.  'I'he  number  of  postoflices  has  been 
increased  to  seven  thousand ;  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that,  while  tlie  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  between  fellow-citizens,  in  person  or  by  correspondence, 
will  soon  be  carried  to  the  door  of  every  villager  in  the  Union,  a  yearly  sur- 
plus of  revenue  will  accrue  which  may  be  applied  as  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers,  may  devise  for  the 
further  establishment  and  improvement  of  the  public  roads,  or  by  adding  still 
further  to  the  facilities  in  the  transportation  of  the  mail.  Of  the  indications 
uf  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  country,  none  can  be  more  pleasing  than 
those  presented  by  the  multiplying  relations  of  personal  and  intimate  inter- 
course between  the  citizens  of  tb«  Union  dwelling  at  the  remotest  distances 
from  each  other. 
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ions  of  iicros,  of  which,  on  the  fir 
and  thirtv-nine  millions  of  acres  1 
nineteen  millions  of  acres  had  bcei 
ury  by  the  purchasers  of  the  lands 
for  the  whole,  but  leaves  a  small  b 
the  sales  of  the  lands  have  long  bet 
I  a  pledge  from  which  we  have  reas 

years  bo  redeemed. 

The  system  upon  which  this  gre 
was  the  result  of  long,  anxious,  and 
modified  by  the  progress  of  our  po| 
it  has  been  hitherto  eminently  succ' 
lands  still  remain  the  common  prop* 
disposal  of  which  arc  sacred  trusts  ii 
sold,  a  considerable  part  were  conv4 
the  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  in  i. 
became  oppressively  burdensome  to 
interest  or  the  policy  of  the  nation  U 
sonable  profits  of  their  industry  and  e 
ous  import  of  disastrous  engagement; 
two  millions  of  dollars,  due  by  purch. 
lated,  which  they  were  unable  to  pa} 
March,  1821,  came  to  their  relief,  ai 
latest  being  the  act  of  the  4th  of  M: 
which  expired  on  the  4th  of  July  last 
to  reduce  the  debt  from  the  purcha 
four  millions  three  hundred  thousand 
which  are  for  lands  within  the  state 
gress  the  revival  and  continuance  for  a 
modations  to  the  public  debtors  of  that 
tion,  in  the  same  spirit  of  equity,  the 
tions,  of  the  forfeitures  of  partial  pay 
public  lauds,  so  far  as  to  allow  of  the 

There  are  various  other  subioctH  r 
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of  B  more  efiectiTe  and  uniform  system  for  the  goTernment  of  the  militia  i 
and  the  amelioration,  in  some  form  or  modification,  of  the  diversified  and 
often  oppressive  codes  relating  U>  insolvency.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of 
topics  of  great  national  concentmeot  which  may  recommend  themselves  to 
the  calm  and  patriotic  deliberations  of  the  legislature,  it  may  suffice  to  say, 
that,  on  these  and  on  all  other  measures  which  may  receive  their  sanction, 
my  hearty  co-operation  wilt  be  given,  conformably  (o  the  duties  enjoined 
upon  me,  and  under  the  sense  of  all  the  obUgations  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution. 


FOURTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

December  2,  1828. 

To  the  Senate  and  Houat  nf  R'presentatioes  of  the  United  States : — 

If  the  enjoyment  in  profusion  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  fonns  a  suit- 
able subject  of  mutual  gmtulation  snd  grateful  acknowledgment,  we  are  ad- 
monished at  this  return  of  the  season,  when  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
are  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  their  concerns,  to  offer  up  the  tribute  of 
fervent  and  grateful  hearts  for  the  never-failing  mercies  of  Him  who  ruleth 
over  all.  He  has  again  favored  us  with  healthful  seasons  and  abundant 
harvests.  He  has  sustained  us  at  peace  with  foreign  countries,  and  in  tran- 
quillity within  our  borders.  He  has  preserved  us  in  the  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  civil  and  religious  hberty.  He  bos  crowned  the  year 
with  bis  goodness,  imposing  on  us  no  other  conditions  than  of  improving, 
for  our  own  happiness,  the  blessings  bestowed  by  his  hands  ;  and  in  the 
fruition  of  all  his  favors,  of  devoting  the  faculties  with  which  we  have  been 
endowed  by  him,  to  his  glory  and  to  our  own  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 
In  the  lelsiions  of  our  federal  Union  with  our  brethren  of  the  human 
race,  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  close  of  your  last  session 
have  generally  tended  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  harmony.  Before  your  last  separation,  a  war  had  unhi^tpily  been  kindled 
between  the  empire  of  Russia,  one  of  those  with  which  our  intercourse  has 
been  no  other  than  a  constant  exchange  of  good  ofHces,  and  that  of  the 
Ottoman  Fune,  a  nation  from  which  geographical  distance,  religious  opin- 
ions, and  maxims  of  got  ernment,  on  their  part,  little  suited  to  the  formation 
of  those  bonds  of  mutual  benevolence  which  result  from  the  benefits  of 
commerce,  had  kepi  us  in  a  state,  perhaps  too  much  prolonged,  of  coldness 
and  alienation.  The  extensive,  fertile,  and  populous  dominions  of  the  sul- 
tan, belong  rather  to  the  Asiatic  tlian  the  European  division  of  the  human 
family.  'I'hey  enter  but  partially  into  the  system  of  Europe  ;  nor  have  their 
wars  with  Russia  and  Austria,  the  European  Btntos  upon  which  they  bor- 
der, fur  more  than  a  century  past,  disturbed  the  pacific  relations  of  these 
states  wuh  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe.  Neither  Prance,  nor  Prus- 
sia, nor  Great  Britain,  has  ever  taken  pan  in  them ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expect- 
ed that  they  will  at  this  time.  The  declaration  of  war  by  Russia  has  re- 
ceived the  approbation  or  acquiescence  of  her  allies,  and  we  may  indulge 
the  hope  that  its  progress  and  termination  will  be  signaliied  by  the  modera- 
tion and  forbearance,  no  Less  than  by  the  energy  of  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
and  that  it  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  such  collateral  agency  in  behalf  of 
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Thr  last  frH'udly  rxjx'iliiMit   his  I 
controversy  with  (in-rit   Mritniii,  n'l; 
the  I'nited  States.      \W  :iii  ai(reeine 
in<^  into  ctTecl  the  p^ovi^^i(>Ils  of  the  i 
iho  convention  of  the  *Jl)th  of  Septeii 
Netherlands  has  bv  common  consent 

w 

tho  parties.  'The  proposal  to  liim  to  i 
ance  of  this  friendly  oflicc  will  bo  r. 
States,  relying  upon  the  justice  of  th 
arbitrament  of  it  to  a  prince  equally  c 
his  spirit,  his  indefatigable  assiduity  t 
flexible  personal  probity. 

Our  commercial  relations  with  Gi 
consideration  of  Congress,  and  tho  cxc 
spirit  in  the  policy  of  both  govern mentt 
rially  changed  by  the  act  of  Congress 
tion  of  the  several  acts  imposing  dutic 
recent  date  of  the  British  parliament, 
rect  trade,  commenced  by  Great  Briu 
States,  has  been,  as  was  to  be  foreseen 
for  an  exchange  of  commodities  indispei 
to  a  numerous  class  of  our  fellow-citiz< 
navigation  of  the  United  States,  have  si 
sion  from  direct  access  to  the  British  < 
dearly  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  whicl 
charges  of  double  voyages,  freight,  in 
profits  of  our  exports  are  somewhat  im 
ferred  from  one  portion  of  our  citizens  I 
old  cuid  otherwise  exploded  system  of  c 
the  shipping  interests  of  Great  Britain  tb 
distant  colonies  and  of  the  United  State 
measures  have  been  resorted  to,  more 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  i 
given  to  the  recent  acts  of  parliament,  \ 
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with  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  nations  of  tho  cartti,  the  occa-^ 
aion  haa  been  taken  in  it,  as  in  other  recent  treaiiea  concluded  by  the 
United  Stales,  to  extend  those  principles  nf  liberal  iutercourae  and  of  fair 
reciprocity  which  intertwine  with  the  exchanges  of  cutnincrce  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  mutual  benevolence,  'i'hia  system, 
first  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  (he  first  commercial  treaty  ever  concluded 
by  the  United  States,  that  of  6th  February,  1776,  with  France,  haa  been 
invariably  the  cherished  policy  of  our  Union.  It  is  by  treaties  of  com- 
merce alone  that  it  can  be  made  ultimately  to  prevail  as  the  established 
system  of  all  civilized  nations.  With  this  principle  our  fathers  extended 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  every  nation  of  the  globe,  and  to  this  policy  our 
country  has  ever  since  adhered — whatever  of  regulation  in  our  laws  haa 
ever  been  adopted  unfavorable  to  the  interest  of  any  foreign  nation  has  been 
essentially  defensive,  and  counteracting  to  similar  regulations  of  (heirs 
operating  against  us. 

Immediately  aller  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence,  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  Congress  of  the  confederation,  authorized  to  conclude 
treaties  with  every  nation  of  Europe  disposed  to  adopt  them  Before  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  such  treaties  had  been  consummated  with 
the  United  NetherlanJs,  Sweden,  and  Prussia.  During  these  wars,  trea- 
ties with  Great  liritain  and  Spain  had  been  elTectcd,  and  those  with  Russia 
and  France  renewed.  In  all  these,  some  concessions  to  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  intercourse  proposed  by  the  United  Status  had  beeo  obtained  ; 
but  as,  in  all  the  negotiations,  they  came  occasionally  in  collision  with 
previous  internal  regulations,  or  exclusive  and  excluding  compacts  of 
monopoly  with  which  the  other  parlies  had  been  trammelled,  the  ad- 
vances made  in  them  toward  the  freedom  of  trade  were  partial  and  im- 
perfect. Colonial  establishments,  chartered  companies,  and  ship-building 
influence,  pervaded  and  encumbered  the  legislation  of  all  the  groat  com- 
mercial stales  ;  and  the  United  States,  in  olTcring  free  trade  and  equal  privi- 
leges to  all,  were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  many  exceptions  with  each 
of  the  parties  to  their  treaties,  accommodated  to  their  existing  laws  and 
anterior  engagements. 

The  colonial  system  by  which  this  whole  hemisphere  was  bound  has 
fallen  into  ruins.  Totally  abolished  by  the  revolutions  converting  colonies 
into  independent  nations,  throughout  the  two  American  continents,  except- 
hig  a  portion  of  territory  chieily  at  the  northern  extremity  of  our  own,  and 
conlined  to  the  remnants  of  dominion  retained  by  Great  liritain  over  the  in- 
sular archipelago,  geographically  the  appendages  of  our  part  of  the  globe. 
With  all  the  rest  we  have  free-trade  ;  even  with  the  insular  colonies  of  all 
the  European  nations,  except  Great  Britain.  Her  government  also  had 
manifested  approaches  to  the  adoption  of  a  free  and  liberal  intercourse  be- 
tween her  colonies  and  other  nations,  though,  by  a  sudden  and  scarcely  ex- 
plained revulsion,  the  spirit  ofexclusion  has  been  revired  for  operation  upon 
the  United  States  alone. 

The  conclusion  of  our  last  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  shortly 
afterward  followed  by  a  commercial  convention,  placing  the  direct  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  upon  a  footing  of  mors  equal  reciprocitjr 
than  had  ever  before  been  admitted.     The  Mme  principle  has  since  fa 
much  further  extended  by  treaties  with  Frsjice,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Hanseatic  cities,  Prussia,  in  Europe,  and  with  the  republics  of  Col 
and  of  Central  America,  in  this  hemisphere.     The  mutual  abolition  i 
criminating  duties  and  charges,  upon  the  narigUion  and^^oierciml 
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^  c^oouiaiire  was  given  ny 

more  tranciuillily,  and  of  less  distre 
and  decided  uj>on,  in  a  s[)irit  of  del 
justice.     I  have  nnich  pleasure  in 
of  this  honoral)Ic  promise  is  now  i 
claims  has  already  been  settled  to 
that  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  tl 
train  of  equitable  adjustment.     Th 
expected,  from  the  character  of  perst 
the  sovereign  of  the  Danish  domi; 
fortune  maintained. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  affairs 
the  south,  has  been  rather  of  approa 
temal  disturbances  have  been  more 
mon  friends  would  have  desired.  C 
to  be  that  of  friendship  and  mutual  g 
of  boundaries  with  the  United  Mex 
from  various  successive  obstacles,  m 

The  civil  war  which  unfortunately 
America  has  been  unpropitious  to  th< 
tions  with  them  ;  and  the  dissensioi 
republics  of  Colombia  and  of  Peru,  b 
us,  who  would  gladly  contribute  to  tb 
satisfaction,  however,  that  we  have  witi 
between  the  governments  of  Buenos 
gratifying  to  observe  that  indemnity  1 
juries  which  our  fellow-citizens  had  sii 
The  rest  are  in  a  train  of  ncgotiatior 
mutual  satisfaction,  and  that  it  may  b 
and  navigation,  upon  liberal  principl« 
commerce  already  important  to  the  ir 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  had  antici 
on  the  first  of  January  last,  exclusive 
vention  of  1 3lh  of  November.  1  ft2fi  ' 
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miHiona  ninety-fonr  thousuid  eiglit  hundred  and  sixljr-three,  dollars  sixty- 
•even  cents.  TbeezpenditureBof  the  year  may  probably  amount  to  twenty- 
lire  milliona  six  hundred  and  ibirty-seTen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven 
dollars,  aizty-thrtie  cents  ;  and  leaving  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  Januaiy 
next,  the  sum  of  five  millions  one  hundred  and  tireniy-fit'e  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars,  TouTteen  cents. 

The  receipts  of  the  present  year  have  amounted  to  near  two  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  was  anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  importations  Trom  the  first  of  January  to 
the  30th  of  September,  was  about  twenty-two  millions  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  that  of  the  estimated  accruing  revenue 
is  five  millions  of  dollars  ;  leaving  an  aggregate  for  the  year  of  near  twenty* 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  one  million  more  than  the  estimate  made 
last  December,  for  ihe  accruing  revenue  of  the  present  year,  which,  with 
allowances  for  drawbacks  and  contingent  deficiencies,  was  expected  to 

Sroduce  an  actual  revenue  of  twenty-two  millions  three  hundred  ihousand 
oltarti.  Had  these  only  been  realized,  the  expenditures  of  the  year  would 
have  been  also  proportionally  reduced,  ?'or,  of  these  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars  received,  upward  of  nine  millions  have  been  applied  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  public  debt,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  a  year,and 
of  course  reducing  the  burden  of  interest  annually  payable  in  future,  by 
the  amount  of  more  than  half  a  million.  The  payments  on  account  of 
interest  during  the  current  year  exceed  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  present- 
ing an  aggregate  of  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  applied  during  the 
year  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  the  whole  of  which  remaining  due 
on  the  1st  of  January  next,  will  amount  only  to  filty-eight  millions  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  seventy- 
eight  cents. 

That  the  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year  will  not  fall  short  of  that  received 
in  the  one  now  expiring,  there  are  indications  which  can  scarcely  prove 
deceptive.  In  our  country,  a  uniform  experience  of  forty  years  has  shown 
that  whatever  the  tariff  of  duties  upon  articles  imported  from  abroad  has 
been,  the  amount  of  importations  has  always  borne  an  average  value  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  the  exports,  though  occasionally  difiering  in  the  bat- 
ance,  sometimes  being  more,  and  sonieiimea  less.  It  is,  indeed,  a  general 
.  law  of  prosperous  commerce,  that  the  real  value  of  exports  should,  by  a 
small,  and  only  a  small  balance,  exceed  that  of  imports,  that  balance  being 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  extent  of  the  pros- 
perous commerce  of  the  nation  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  its  ex- 
ports ;  and  an  important  addition  to  the  value  of  these  will  draw  after  it  s 
corresponding  increase  of  importations. 

It  has  happened,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  that  the  harvests  of 
all  Europe  have,  to  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  fallen  short  of  their  ustial 
average.  A  relaxation  of  the  interdict  upon  the  importation  of  grain  and 
flour  from  abroad  has  ensued,  a  propitious  market  has  been  opened  to  the 
granaries  of  our  country,  and  a  new  prospect  of  reward  presented  to  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman,  which  for  several  years  has  been  denied.  This 
Bcceeaion  to  the  profits  of  agriculture  in  the  middle  and  western  pottione  of 
out  Union  is  accidental  and  temporary.  It  may  continue  only  for  a  singla 
year.  It  may  be,  as  has  been  often  experienced  In  the  revolutions  of  tintf 
but  the  first  of  several  scanty  harvests  in  aucceflsian.  We  may  considar.il 
certain  that,  for  the  approaching  year,  it  has  added  an  item  of  large  ai~'^^ 
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iiii'l  ili;it  it  will  produce  a  corresponding  in- 
iiinv.  iliiTi'lWti,  coiiriilciitly  be  furosccn  tliat  the 
ml  '|>ri>1<:iUly  cxoo^il  lliul  of  1 828,  and  will  ulTord 
t-'n  iiiilliiujs  of  (lulbra  more  of  tho  principal  of 

ipi-riry  1"  ihal  part  of  our  agricultural  industry 
-iiiu  ilic  lirst  article  of  human  subsistence,  is  of 
hi  lUv.  li'iliiisa  of  pairioiiaii).  Proceeding  from 
II  vi.w  with  concern,  the  sufferings  of  scarcity 
'rnisiihiDrv  rencciioii,  thut  this  scarcity  is  in  no 
rii:it  ii  cuiucs  fruiii  iliu  dispcnsaiiuii  of  Him 
iijil  ^'iiixliii.'ss,  and  who  permits  evil  itself  only 
'l'li:ii.  far  iViini  contributing  to  this  scarcity,our 
III  tUi:  alloi'iiitiun  of  its  severity ;  and  that,  in 
<!:iiii-i'  'if  (inr  own  gamtrs  the  supplies  which 
\<>  tli'iM'  who  are  in  need,  we  shall  ourselves 
)  till'  price  (if  our  own  bread,  so  as  in  some  de- 
inl^  whicli  it  will  be  the  good  fortune  of  our 


iirnl,  coinmercinl,  and  manufacturing  na- 
.  tlial  no  perjiianenl  cause  of  prosperity 
t  cxiciiding  irs  influence  lo  the  others. 
[Ill-  jinUfciJNB  jiiiwiir  of  the  legislative 
cscniaiive  Imilics  are  to  conciliate  them 
I!  (iliji't'i  iif  t:ix;ition  is  to  raise  a  revenue 
lyiiii;  tlie  nspcimcM  of  ihc  comiminitv,  it 
lie  burden  with  ctpial  hand  upon  all,  in 
iriii4  it  wiihdul  oppression,  llut  the 
i  iutonliitnally  made  to  bear  heavily 
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dismantle  their  sliips,  tlie  trade  of  tlie  north  stagnate  at  the  wharves,  and 
the  manufacturers  starve  at  their  looms,  while  the  whole  people  shall  pay 
tribute  to  foreign  industry,  to  be  clad  in  a  foreign  garb ;  that  the  Congress 
of  the  Union  are  impotent  to  restore  the  balance  in  favor  of  native  industry, 
destroyed  by  the  statutes  of  another  realm  ?  More  just  and  more  generous 
sentiments  will,  I  trust,  prevail.  If  the  tariff  adopted  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  shall  be  found  by  experience  to  bear  oppressively  upon  the  inte- 
rests of  any  one  section  of  the  Union,  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  can  not  doubt  will 
be,  so  modified  as  to  alleviate  its  burden.  To  the  voice  of  just  complaint 
from  any  portion  of  their  constituents,  the  representatives  of  the  states  and 
people  will  never  turn  away  their  ears.  But  so  long  as  the  duty  of  the 
foreign  shall  operate  only  as  a  bounty  upon  the  domestic  article — while  the 
planter,  and  the  merchant,  and  the  shepherd,  and  the  husbandman,  shall  be 
3und  thriving  in  their  occupations  under  the  duties  imposed  for  the  protec- 
ion  of  domestic  manufactures,  they  will  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  shared 
^ith  themselves  by  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  professions,  nor  denounce 
as  violations  of  the  constitution,  the  deliberate  acts  of  Congress  to  shield 
from  the  wrongs  of  foreign  laws  the  native  industry  of  the  Union.  While 
the  tariff  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  a  subject  of  legislative  delibera- 
tion, it  was  foretold  by  some  of  its  opposers  that  one  of  its  necessary  con- 
sequences would  be  to  impair  the  revenue.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  pronounce 
with  confidence  that  this  prediction  was  erroneous.  The  obstruction  of 
one  avenue  of  trade  not  unfrequently  opens  an  issue  to  another.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  tariff  will  be  to  increase  the  exportation,  and  to  diminish 
the  importation  of  some  specific  articles.  But,  by  the  general  law  of  trade, 
the  increase  of  exportation  of  one  article  will  be  followed  by  an  increased 
importation  of  others,  the  duties  upon  which  will  supply  the  deficiencies 
which  the  diminished  importation  would  otherwise  occasion.  The  effect  of 
taxation  upon  revenue  can  seldom  be  foreseen  with  certainty.  It  must  abide 
the  test  of  experience.  As  yet  no  symptoms  of  diminution  are  perceptible 
in  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  As  yet,  little  addition  of  cost  has  even 
been  experienced  upon  the  article  burdened  with  heavier  duties  by  the  last 
tariff.  The  domestic  manufacturer  supplies  the  same  or  a  kindred  article 
at  a  diminished  price,  and  the  consumer  pays  the  same  tribute  to  the  labor 
of  his  own  countryman  which  he  must  otherwise  have  paid  to  foreign  in- 
dustry and  toil. 

The  tariff  of  the  last  session  was,  in  its  details,  not  acceptaole  to  the  great 
interests  of  any  portion  of  the  Union,  not  even  to  the  interests  which  it  was 
specially  intended  to  subserve.  Its  object  was  to  balance  the  burdens  upon 
native  industry  imposed  by  the  operation  of  foreign  laws  ;  but  not  to  agr 
gravate  the  burdens  of  one  section  of  the  Union  by  the  relief  afiforded.  to 
another.  To  the  great  principle  sanctioned  by  that  act,  one  of  those  upon 
which  the  constitution  itself  was  formed,  I  hope  and  trust  the  authorities  of 
the  Union  will  adhere.  But  if  any  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  only 
relieve  the  manufacturer  by  aggravating  the  burden  of  the  planter,  let  a 
careful  revisal  of  its  provisions,  enlightened  by  the  practical  experience  of 
its  effects,  be  directed  to  retain  those  which  impart  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry, and  remove  or  supply  the  place  of  those  which  only  alleviate  one 
great  national  interest  by  the  depression  of  another. 

The  United  States  of  America,  and  the  people  of  every  state  of  which  thqflj 
are  composed,  are  each  of  them  sovereign  powers.     The  legislative  authoi 
ity  of  the  whole  is  exercised  by  Congress  under  authority  granted  them  1 
the  common  constitution.     The  legislative  power. of  each  state  is  exercii 

Vol.  I.-^O 


gdicu  u>  iQis  conflict ;  and  the  m 
allegations  thai  the  acts  of  Cu[i|ri 
Thcpcopk'of  noocio  state  have  evi 
of  pruiiouiicihg  an  act  of  Congrci 
gated  to  them  powers,  by  the  cxct 
of  Congress  within  the  stale  may  i 
such  condicting  legiskuon  sustain 
judicial  authorities,  patriotism  and 
condition  in  which  the  parties  woul 
of  both,  which  must  be  its  victims. 

The  reports  from  the  secretary  o 
offices  of  the  resort  of  that  departm 
sdminietration  of  affairs  connected 
current  year.  The  present  state  of 
force  of  which  it  is  composed,  will 
general.  Several  alterations  in  the  • 
<«xpedieiit  in  the  course  of  the  year, . 
not  entirely  free  from  eiception,  haa 

'i'he  attention  of  Congress  is  partit 
of  the  secretarj-  of  war  which  coneei 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  At  the  esia 
under  the  present  constitution  of  the  t 
ed  of  considering  them  as  foreign  & 
proprietors  of  land.  They  were,  mo 
.it  was  our  policy  and  our  duly  10  use 
itianity,  and  in  bringing  within  the  pa 

As  independent  powers,  we  negot 
j>rietors,  we  purchased  of  them  all  th 
them  to  sell ;  as  brethren  of  the  huma 
ored  to  bring  them  lo  the  knowledg 
mate  design  was  to  incorporate  in  oui 
which  could  be  converted  to  the  sta 
European  states,  before  our  rovolutio 
dren  to  be  governed  ;  as  tenants  at  disi 
might  reauire  ■  =•  i>'—- —  ■    ■    ■   ■ 
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fbrtane  of  teaching  them  the  arts  of  civiUzalion,  and  the  cloctrinea  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  hare  unexpectedly  found  them' forming  in  the  midst  nf  ouTselveB 
Gommunitiea  claiming  to  be  independent  of  ours,  and  rivals  of  sovereignty 
within  the  territories  of  the  members  of  our  Union,  This  state  of  tbings 
reqnirea  thai  a  remedy  should  be  provided,  a  remedy  which,  while  it  shall 
do  justice  to  those  unfortunate  children  of  nature,  may  secure  to  the  members 
of  our  confederation  their  rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil.  As  the  outline 
of  a  project  to  that  effect,  the  views  presented  in  the  roport  of  the  secretary 
of  war  are  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  report  from  the  engineer  department  presents  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  great  systems  promoiive  of  the 
public  interests,  commenced  snd  organized  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  effects  of  which  have  already  contributed  to  the  security, 
as  they  will  hereafter  largely  contribute  to  Uie  honor  and  dignity  of  the 

The  first  of  these  great  systems  is  that  of  fortili cations,  commenced  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  our  last  war,uiideT  the  salutary  experience  whit:h 
the  events  of  that  war  had  impressed  upon  our  countrymen  of  its  necessity. 
Introducedunder  the  auspices  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  it  haa  been  con- 
tinued with  the  persevering  and  liberal  encouragement  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  combined  with  corresponding  exertions  for  the  gradual  increase  and 
improvement  of  the  nary,  prepares  for  our  extensive  country  a  condition  of 
defence  adapted  to  any  critical  emergency  which  the  varying  cnurse  of 
events  may  bring  forth.  Our  advances  in  these  concerted  systems  have 
for  the  last  ten  years  been  steady  and  progressive  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
more  will  be  so  completed  as  to  leave  no  cause  for  apprehension  that  our 
seacoast  will  ever  again  offer  a  theatre  of  hostile  invasion. 

The  next  of  those  cardinal  measures  of  policy  is  the  preliminary  to  great 
and  lasting  works  of  public  improvement,  in  the  surveys  of  roads,  examina- 
tions for  the  course  of  canals,  and  labors  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruc* 
tions  of  rivers  and  harbors,  first  commenced  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  30Ui 
April,  1824. 

The  report  exhibits  in  one  table  the  funds  appropriated  at  the  last  and 
preceding  sessions  of  Congress,  for  alt  these  fortifications,  surveys,  and 
works  of  public  improvement ;  the  manner  in  which  these  funds  have  been 
applied,  the  amount  expended  upon  the  several  works  under  construction, 
and  the  further  sums  which  may  be  necessary  to  complete  them.  In  a 
second,  the  works  projected  by  the  board  of  engineers,  which  have  not  been 
commenced,  and  the  estimate  of  their  cost. 

In  a  third,  the  report  of  the  annual  board  of  visiters  at  the  military  acade- 
my at  West  Point.  For  thirteen  fortifications  erecting  on  various  points  of 
our  Atlantic  coast,  from  Rhode  Island  to  Louisiana,  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  has  fallen  little  short  of  one  million  of  dollars. 

For  the  preparation  of  five  additional  reports  of  reconnaissances  and  sur- 
veys since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  for  the  civil  constructions  upon 
thirty-seven  different  public  works  commenced,  eight  others  for  which 
specific  appropristions  have  been  made  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  twenty 
other  incipient  surveys  under  the  authority  given  by  tlu  act  of  the  30ib 
April,  I8:i4,  about  one  miUion  mora  of  dollus  have  been  drawn  from  the 
treasury. 

To  these  two  millions  are  to  be  added  :  the  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
and  fiAy  thousand  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  breakwater  ,near  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  river ;  the  subscriptions  to  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
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^inJ  Piirtlanil,  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  the  Chesa- 
^  ;  tilt'  Iiiruc  donations  of  lands  to  the  states  of  Ohio, 

Aluliaiitii,  I'lir  objccta  of  improvements  within  those 

:ij>|)ri>]iri:iictl  fur  lighthooses,  buoys,  and  piers,  on 
\ir\v  will  he  taken  of  the  munificence  of  the  nation 
Ir4  nsouruFs  lu  the  improvement  of  its  own  condition. 
ii:il  1111  tl I' riaki !!(;!>.  the  academy  st  West  Point  is  among 
iM'tl',  uriil  the  most  comprehensive  in  its  consequences. 
luri  of  ilii!  ri^vfiiue  of  the  nation  is  applied  to  defray 
liriL'  a  coiupctciit  portion  of  her  youlh,  chiefly  to  the 
iiins  i.r  inilJtnry  life.  It  is  the  Uving  armory  of  the 
lur  works  of  improvement  enumerated  in  the  reports 
.'iiii.'iuioii  of  Ci)nt;rc3s  arc  destined  u>  ameliorate  the 
iiilU|>ly  ill!.'  fiicilities  of  communication  between  the 

moil :  1(1  asniHt  the  labora.  increase  the  comfurta,  and 
iM  i>f  iniliviihiiils — the  instruction  acquired  at  West 
iiiiiijiiti  ainl  expands  the  capacities  of  the  mind.  Its 
!ilr(::iily  CKjierienccd  in  the  composition  of  ifae  army, 
fi'li  in  till'  iiiti.'llectual  progress  of  society.  The  io- 
'  hiill  iif  irrcat  i  111  prove  ment  from  benefactions  propo- 
.ivr  linarils  of  visiters,  to  whose  esmest  and  repeated 
„;..rfiiily  add  iny  own. 

ii;il  npiiris  n(  ilic  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  the  board 
I  III'  uxliiliitcd  to  the  view  of  Congress  the  execution 

iliLiiili.'parimcin  of  the  public  service.  The  repres- 
\Vl'^t  |]uli;m  and  Grecian  seas  has  been  cfTcclually 
i:<  Iv  [iiiy  i'\('i'|)tion.  During  the  war  between  the 
IS  Avn.'saiid  lirazil,  frequent  collisions  between  bel- 
r  Mill  i[k:  rights  of  iiuutrai  commerce  occurred.     Li- 
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With  the  report  or  the  secretary  of  the  navy  will  be  aubmiited,  in  con- 
formily  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March,  1827,  for  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  statements  of  the  expendituiea  under 
that  act,  and  of  the  measures  token  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect.  Erery 
section  of  that  statute  contains  a  distinct  provision,  looking  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  whole,  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy.  Under  its  salu- 
tary sanction,  stores  of  ship-timber  have  been  procured,  and  are  in  process  of 
seasoning  and  preservation  for  the  future  nses  of  the  navy.  Arrsngemenis 
have  been  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  live  oak  timber  growing  on  the 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  its  TeproJuclion,  to  supply  at  future  and 
distant  days,  the  waste  of  that  most  valuable  material  for  ship-building,  by 
the  great  consumption  of  it  yearly  for  the  commercial,  as  well  as  for  ihe 
military  marine  of  our  country.  The  construction  of  the  two  dry  docks  at 
Charleston  and  at  Norfolk,  is  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  dura- 
ble establishment.  The  examinations  and  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
ticability and  expediency  of  a  marine  railway  at  Penaacola,  though  not  yet 
accomplished,  have  been  postponed,  but  to  be  more  effectually  made,  'ihe 
navy-yards  of  the  United  States  have  been  examined,  and  plans  for  their 
improvement,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  property  therein,  at  Ports- 
mouth, Charleston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Gosport,  ard  to  which 
two  others  are  to  be  added,  have  been  prepared,  and  received  my  sanction  ; 
and  no  other  portion  of  my  public  duties  has  been  performed  with  a  more 
intimate  conviction  of  its  importance  to  the  future  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Union. 

With  the  report  from  the  postmaster-general  is  exhibited  a  comparative 
view  of  the  gradual  increase  of  that  establishment,  from  tive  to  five  years, 
since  1792,  till  this  time,  in  the  number  of  postolKces,  which  has  grown 
from  less  than  two  hundred  to  nearly  eight  thousand  ;  in  the  revenue  yielded 
by  them,  which,  from  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars,  has  swollen  to  upward 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  number  of  miles  of 
postroads,  which,  from  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-iwo,  have  mul- 
tiplied to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  tbiny-six. 
While,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  the  papulation  of  the  Union  has  about 
thrice  doubled,  the  rate  of  increase  of  these  offices  is  nearly  forty,  and  of  the 
revenue  and  of  travelled  miles,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  for  one.  The 
increase  of  revenue  within  the  last  five  years  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  department  in  1812. 

The  expenditures  of  the  department  during  the  year  which  ended  on  the 
first  of  July  last,  have  exceeded  the  receipts  bj'  a  sum  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  excess  has  been  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  mail 
conveyances  and  facilities  to  the  extent  of  near  eight  hundred  thousand 
miles.  It  has  been  supplied  by  collections  from  the  postmasters  of  the 
arrearages  of  the  preceding  years.  While  the  correct  principle  seems  to 
be,  that  the  income  levied  by  the  department  should  defray  all  its  expenses, 
it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this  government  to  raise  from  this  establish- 
ment any  revenue  to  be  applied  to  any  other  purposes.  The  suggestion 
of  the  postmiisier-general,  that  the  insurance  of  the  safe  transmission  of 
moneys  by  the  mail  might  be  assumed  by  the  department,  for  a  moderate 
and  competent  remuneradoo,  will  deserve  the  conaideration  of  Congress. 

A  report  from  the  commisoioner  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city  ex- 
hibits the  expenditures  upon  them  in  the  course  of  the  current  year.  It 
will  be  Men  that  the  himisne  and  benevolent  inteotioos  of  Congress  in 
proriding,  by  the  act  of  the  20th  of  May,  1826,  for  the  erection  of  a  peni- 
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repeated  at  the  last  enumeratioD,  but  the  returns  in  both  cases  nere  neces- 
sarily very  imperfect. 

They  must  always  be  so,  resting  of  course  only  on  the  communicaliona 
voluntarily  made  by  individuala  interested  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. Yet  they  contained  much  valuable  information,  and  may  by 
aome  supplementary  provision  of  the  law  be  rendered  more  effective.  The 
columns  of  age,  commencing  from  infancy,  have  hitherto  been  confined  to 
a  few  periods,  all  under  the  number  nf  fony-five  years.  Important  knowl- 
edge would  be  obtained  by  extending  those  columns,  in  intervals  of  ten 
years,  lo  the  utmost  bounmiries  of  human  hfe.  The  labor  of  taking  ibem 
would  be  a  trilling  addition  to  that  already  prescribed,  and  the  result  would 
exhibit  comparative  tables  of  longevity  highly  interesting  to  the  country. 
I  deem  it  my  duty  further  to  observe,  thsl  much  of  the  imperfections  in  the 
returns  of  the  last,  and  perhaps  of  preceding  snumeralions,  proceeded  from 
the  inadequaienesa  of  the  compensation  allowed  to  the  marshals  and  their 
assistants  in  talcing  ihem. 

In  closing  this  communication,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  assure  the  legis- 
lature of  my  continued  earnest  wish  for  the  adoption  of  measures  recom- 
mended by  me  heretofore,  and  yel  to  be  acted  OQ  by  them,  and  of  the  cordial 
concurrence  on  my  part  in  every  constituiional  provision  which  may  receive 
their  sanction  during  the  aesaion,  tending  to  the  general  welfare. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  16,  1826. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  :— 

In  answer  to  the  two  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  15th  instant, 
marked  (executive),  and  which  1  have  received,  I  state,  respeclfully,  that 
all  the  communicationa  from  me  to  the  senate,  relating  to  the  congress  at 
Panama,  have  been  made,  like  all  other  communications  upon  executive 
business,  in  confidence,  and  most  of  them  in  compliance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  senB.te  requesting  them  confidentially.  Believing  that  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  free  confidential  communications  between  the  executive 
and  the  senate  ought,  for  the  public  interest,  to  be  preserved  unimpaired, 
1  deem  it  my  indispensable  duly  lo  leave  to  the  senate  itself  the  decision 
of  a  question  involving  a  departure,  hitherto,  so  far  as  1  am  informed,  with- 
out example,  from  that  usage,  and  upon  the  motives  for  which,  not  being 
informed  of  them,  I  do  not  feel  myself  competeni  to  decide. 


I  apBOUt  MBaftMS, 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

Maboh  15,  1836. 

To  Ihe  House  of  Repreafntatioea  of  the  Vnittd  Statrt  >— 

In  compliance  with  (he  resolution  of  tlie  hiitue  of  di«  bih  ultimo, 
questing  me  to  cause  lo  be  laid  before  [lie  houne  to  much  o{  ihe  can^-  \ 
Hpomlence  between  tho  govemmeiii  of  the  United  Suten  and  the  d«w 
Blatfs  of  America,  or  their  minisletN,  reapectiiig  tho  propoat-d  cungrMsa 
or  meeting  of  diplomatic  agenla  at  Panama,  and  auch  iurarmatini)  reapect- 
ing  (lie  general  character  of  that  expected  congieaa  aa  may  bt*  in  my  po*- 
Hessiun,  and  as  may,  in  my  opinion,  bo  rommunicaied  without  projudJce  to 
the  public  interest ;  and  also  to  inform  the  hoiMo,  so  fur  ta  io  my  opinion 
tho  public  interest  mny  allow,  in  regard  to  whni  object*  ihn  n^onts  of  tho 
United  States  are  expected  to  rake  part  in  tlje  delibemtions  of  thai  con- 
gress ;  I  now  transmit  to  the  houae  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  stftW, 
wiiii  the  correspondence  and  infarmation  Tn]ucsted  by  the  resolution.  ■ 

With  regard  to  the  objects  in  which  the  agents  of  the  United  Stales  ar> '  \ 
expected  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  congreaa,  I  deem  it  propof 
to  premise,  that  these  objects  did  not  form  the  only,  nor  even  the  priiiclp&l, 
motive  for  ray  acceptance  of  the  invitalion.  My  (imt  and  greatest  induco* 
menl  was,  to  meet,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  friendship,  an  overtuto 
made  in  that  spirit  by  three  sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  great  revolution  in  human  affairs  which  has  brought  inioexistenco, 
nearly  at  the  same  lime,  eight  sovereign  and  independent  stales,  haa  placed 
the  United  Slatca  in  a  situation  not  leas  novel,  and  scarcely  leas  interest- 
ing, than  ihat  in  which  they  had  found  tbemeelvca  by  their  own  iransiuoD 
from  a  cluster  of  colonies  to  a  nation  of  sovereign  states.     The  delivernnce 
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and  Mexico  ;  and  the  syatem  of  social  iotercouree,  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  those  missions  to  establish  from  the  Jiral  opening  of  our  diplomatio 
relations  with  those  rising  nations,  is  the  moat  efieciive  exposition  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  invitation  to  ihe  congress  at  Panama  has  been 
accepted  by  me,  as  well  as  of  the  objects  of  negotiation  at  that  meeting,  io 
which  it  was  expected  that  our  pleaipoienliaries  should  take  pari. 

The  house  will  perceive  thai,  even  at  the  date  of  these  instructions,  ih« 
first  treaties  between  some  of  the  southern  republics  had  been  concluded, 
by  which  they  had  stipulated  among  themselves  this  diplomatic  assembly 
at  Panama.  And  it  will  be  seen  with  what  caution,  so  far  as  it  might  con- 
cern the  policy  of  the  United  Slates,  and  at  the  same  time  with  what  frank- 
ness and  good  will  toward  those  nations,  he  gave  countenance  to  ibejr 
design  of  inviting  the  United  States  to  this  high  assembly  for  consultation 
upon  American  interests.  It  was  not  considered  a  conclusive  reason  for 
dechning  this  invitarion,  that  the  proposal  for  assembling  such  a  cougress 
had  not  first  been  made  by  ourselves.  It  had  sprung  from  the  urgent,  im- 
mediate, and  momentous  common  interests  of  the  great  communities  strug- 
gling for  independence  and,  as  it  were,  quickening  into  life.  From  them 
the  proposition  to  us  appeared  respectful  and  friendly ;  from  us  to  them  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  made,  without  exposing  ourselves  to  suspicions 
of  purposes  of  ambition,  if  not  of  domination,  more  suited  to  rouse  resist- 
ance and  excite  distrust,  than  to  conciliate  favor  and  friendship.  The  first 
and  paramount  principle  upon  which  it  was  deemed  wise  and  just  to  lay 
the  comer-stone  of  all  our  future  relations  with  them  was  disinterested- 
Dess  ;  the  next  was  cordial  good  will  to  them)  the  third  was  a  claim  of 
fair  and  equal  reciprocity.  Under  these  impressions,  when  the  invitation 
was  formally  and  earnestly  given,  had  it  even  been  doubtful,  whether  any 
of  the  objects  proposed  for  consideration  and  discussion  at  the  congress 
were  such  as  that  immediate  aud  important  interests  of  the  United  Slates 
would  be  affected  by  the  issue,  1  should,  nevertheless,  have  determined, 
so  far  aa  it  depended  on  roe,  to  have  accepted  the  invitation,  and  to  have 
appointed  ministers  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  proposal  itself  implied 
that  the  republic  by  whom  it  was  made  bllicvcd  that  important  interests  of 
ours,  or  of  theirs,  rendered  our  attendance  there  desirable.  They  had 
given  us  notice  tliat,  in  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
deference  to  our  experience,  they  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  benefit  of 
our  friendly  counsel.  To  meet  the  temper  with  which  this  proposal  was 
made  with  a  cold  repulse,  waa  not  thought  congenial  to  that  warm  interest 
in  their  welfare  with  which  the  people  and  government  of  the  Union  had 
hitherto  gone  hand  in  band  through  the  whole  progress  of  the  revolution. 
To  insult  them  by  a  refusal  of  their  overture,  and  then  invite  them  to  a 
similar  assembly,  to  be  called  by  ourselves,  was  an  expedient  which  never 
presented  itself  to  the  mind.  I  would  have  sent  ministers  to  the  meeting, 
had  it  been  merely  to  give  them  such  advice  as  they  might  have  desired, 
even  with  reference  to  their  own  interests,  not  involving  ours.  I  would 
have  sent  them,  had  it  been  merely  to  explain  and  set  forth  to  them  our 
reasons  for  declining  any  proposal  of  specific  measures  to  which  they  might 
desire  our  concurrence,  but  which  we  might  deem  incompatible  with  our 
inlereats  or  our  duties.  In  the  intercourse  between  nations,  temper  is  a 
missionary  perhaps  more  powerful  than  talent.  Nothing  was  ever  lost  by 
kind  treatment.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  aullen  repubes  and  aspiring 
pretenaions. 

But  objects  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  future  welfare  of 


iioorations  of  this  coiitrress. 

Anumg  the  topics  cnuiiuTatiMl  in 
lie  of  Coloinhiii,   and   advertrtl   tc, 
nicated  to  the  house,  as  intended  to 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  the  rt 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
states  alone  will  take  an  active  par 
state  of  our  relations  with  the  Anic 
European  states.     Were  it  merely 
ly  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  t 
issue  of  their  negotiations,  I  should 
an  accredited  agency  with  them,  pla 
the  other  members  as  would  insure  t 
transmission  of  its  reports.    Of  the  s: 
ation  of  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  to 
and  the  relations  they  desire  to  hold 
form  a  convention  of  navigation  and  < 
federated  states  and  to  their  allies. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  f 
the  close  of  the  war  of  our  independc 
this  congress  of  Panama  was  adoptei 
tion,  and  for  purposes  of  precisely  tl 
sioners,  with  plenipotentiary  powers, 
of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce, 
rope.  They  met  and  resided  for  abo 
and  the  only  result  of  their  negotiatio 
between  the  United  States  and  Prussi 
nals  of  the  world,  and  precious  as  a 
tion  to  commerce  and  maritime  warf 
upon  her  career  as  a  member  of  the  { 
This  treaty,  prepared  in  conformity  vt 
plenipotentiaries,  consecrated  thr*»«  <*"• 
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At  thai  time,  in  the  iDfancy  of  iheir  political  existence,  Bnd«T  the  influ- 
ence of  those  principles  of  libetty  and  of  right,  ao  congenial  to  the  cau»e  in 
which  they  have  juat  fought  and  triumphed,  they  were  ablebnt  loobtaiu  ihe 
aaocliun  of  one  great  and  philoaophical,  though  absolute  sovereign,  in  Bii- 
Tope,lo  their  liberal  and  enlightened  principles.  They  could  obtain  no  more. 
Since  that,  a  political  hurricane  has  gone  over  three  fourths  of  the  civiUzed 
ponione  of  the  earth,  the  desolation  of  which,  it  may  with  confidence  be 
expected,  is  passing  away,leaving  at  least  the  American  atmosphere  puri- 
fied and  refreshed.  And  nan,  at  this  propitious  moment,  the  newborn 
nations  of  this  hemisphere,  assembling  by  their  representatives  at  the  isth- 
mus between  its  two  continents,  to  settle  the  principles  of  rheir  future  in- 
ternational intercourse  with  oihor  nations  and  with  us,  ask,  in  this  great 
exigency,  for  our  advice  upon  those  very  fundamentol  maxims  which  we, 
from  our  cradle,  at  Rrst  proclaimed,  and  partially  succeeded  to  introduce 
into  the  code  of  national  law. 

Without  recurring  lo  that  total  prostration  of  all  neutral  and  commercial 
rights  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  late  European  wars,  and  which 
finally  involved  the  United  States  in  them,  and  adverting  only  to  our  polit- 
ical relations  with  these  American  nations,  it  is  observable  that,  while,  in 
all  other  respects,  those  relations  have  been  uniformly,  and  without  excep- 
tion, of  the  most  friendly  and  mutually  satisfactory  character,  the  only  causes 
of  difference  and  dissension  between  us  and  them  which  ever  have  arisen, 
originated  in  those  never-failing  fountains  of  dixcord  and  irritation — dis- 
criminations of  commercial  favor  lo  other  nations,  licentious  privateers,  sod 
paper  blockades.  1  can  noi,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  republics  of 
Buenos  Ayrca  anil  Colombia,  forbear  to  acknowledge  the  candid  and  con- 
ciliatriry  spirit  with  which  they  have  repeatedly  yielded  to  our  friendly 
representations  and  remonstrances  on  these  subjects — in  repealing  discrim- 
inative laws  which  operated  to  our  disadvantage,  and  in  revoking  the  com- 
missions of  their  privateers  ;  to  which  Colombia  has  added  the  magiiauim- 
ity  of  making  reparation  for  unlawful  captures  by  some  of  her  cruisers,  and 
of  assenting,  in  the  midst  of  war,  to  treaty  stipulations  favorable  to  neutral 
navigation.  Itut  the  recurrence  of  these  occasions  of  complaint  has  reu- 
dcred  the  renewal  of  the  discussions  which  result  in  the  removal  of  them 
necessary,  while,  in  the  meantime,  injuries  are  sustained  by  merchanta 
and  other  individuals  of  the  United  Slates,  which  can  not  be  repaired,  and 
the  remedy  lingers  in  overtaking  the  pernicious  operation  of  the  mischief. 
The  settlement  of  general  principles,  pervading  with  equal  efficacy  all  the 
American  states,  can  alone  put  an  end  lo  these  evils,  and  cao  alone  be 
accomplished  at  the  proposed  assembly. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  noblest  treaty  of  peace  ever  mentioned  in  history, 
is  that  by  which  the  Carthageniana  were  bound  to  abohsh  the  practice  of 
sacrificing  their  own  children,  becitii.tr.  it  was  stipulated  in  favor  of  human 
naliirr,  I  can  not  exaggerate  to  myself  the  unfading  glory  with  which  theso 
t'niled  States  will  go  forth  in  the  memory  of  future  ages,  if,  by  their 
friendly  counsel,  by  their  moral  influence,  l^  the  power  of  argument  and 
persuusioii  alone,  they  can  prevail  upon  the  American  notions,  at  Panama, 
lo  stipulate,  by  general  agreement  among  themselves,  and  so  far  as  saj 
of  them  may  be  concerned,  the  perpetual  abolition  of  private  war  upon  th« 
ocean.  And,  if  we  can  not  yet  flatter  ourselves  that  this  aaj  be  sccom- 
plisbed,  as  advances  toward  it,  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the 
friendly  flag  shall  cover  the  cargo,  the  curtailment  of  contraband  of  war, 
and  the  proscription  uf  fictitious  paper  blockades — engagements  which  we 


HLinpic  and  conclusive.     With  the  exceptioi 
ctilonies,  which  it  was  in  nowise  inlended  Id 
coiiHisled  or  several  aorereign  and  independt 
covered  their  whole  anrface.     By  this  theii 
ITnited  States  enjoyod  lh«  rijritt  of  oommflr 
put  or  their  po—ewiaiia.    "I^  ■ttompt  th« 
in  those  pMWMumi,  wooU  b*  to  amrp,  to  tbs 
Riercial  intetcoHmi  iriudi  wm  tkt  Dommia 
not  ba  done  without  ""■"■"■f  spon  eiiitiai 
TliL-  (;uvemrHi'Nl  of  Russia  ban  iwver  diaiiUlet 
r^sti'd  the  slightest  diasBiisfaclTOn  at  ihcir  hat 
ihi.'  ni'W  American  ri?publics  hAvo  di^clared  tl 
9n<l  ihey  BOW  nrnjMMc,  among  the  Hubjects  of 
taJio  inio  coosiaorniion  iho  rai'mix  of  makinu  al 
priiiciji)«,  as  woU  as  tW  mouis  ofTcsisling  int 
the  iloniestic  CQUcems  of  the  American  gorerni 
In  iLlJuSing  to  these  means,  it  would  obrtD 
timo  to  uitiripitte  that  which  is  olfered  merely 
or  to  pronounce  upon  those  nieaiiurea  which 
npsiod.     The  purfioHO  of  liiis  government  is 
would  inport  tustiliiy  lo  Ewopo,  or  juitly  (mH 
states.     SbtmU  tl  be  deemod  ulrisable  to  cob 
gagement  M  this  topic,  our  views  would  extend 
tuat  pledge  of  the  parties  to  the  compact,  to  mai 
plication  to  its  own  territory,  and  to  permit  no  o 
iishmant  of  European  jurisdiction  upon  its  own 
the  obtmsiTe  interference  from  abroad,  if  it*  fi 
ferred  from  that  which  has  been,  and,  pariiapa,  i 
thsa  one  of  the  new  ttatea,  a  joint  declaratioa  c 
sure  of  it  to  the  world,  may  m  probably  all  th 
(juire.    ^bother  the  United  States  shouU  or  ah 
a  declaiMfai^,  may  jutly  form  a  part  of  thn  ttalit 
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with  that  repuhlic,  underlahen  during  the  late  adminisimiion.  Tor  the  sup- 
pression of  that  trade,  in  complinnce  with  a  resoliiiion  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, indicates  the  expediency  of  listening,  with  respectful  atloii- 
tion,  to  propositions  which  may  contribute  lo  the  accomplishnipnt  of  the 
great  end  which  waa  the  purpose  of  that  resolution,  while  the  result  nf 
Uiose  negoriations  will  serve  aa  admonitions  to  obtain  from  ph'dgitig 
lliis  government  to  any  arrangement  which  might  be  cjipecied  to  f:iil  of 
obtaining  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  by  a  constitutional  majority 
lo  its  ratilicaiion. 

Whether  the  political  condition  of  iho  island  of  Ilaytt  shall  be  brought 
at  all  into  discuaaion  at  the  meeting,  may  be  a  question  for  preliminary 
adrisement.  There  are  in  the  political  constitution  of  govemmcut  of  that 
people,  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  forbidden  the  acknowledgment 
of  them  by  the  goremment  of  the  Hniied  States,  as  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent. Additional  reasons  for  withholding  that  ncknnwledgment  have 
recently  been  seen  in  their  acreptanee  of  a  nominal  sovereignly  by  the 
grant  of  a  foreign  prince,  under  comlitions  equivalent  to  the  concession 
by  them  of  exclusive  commercial  advantages  lo  one  nniion,  ada|iicd  alto- 
gether to  the  stale  of  colonial  vassalage,  and  retaining  little  of  inde|>end- 
ence  but  the  name.  Our  plenipoieniiaries  will  be  instructed  to  present 
these  views  to  the  assembly  at  Panama;  and,  should  they  not  be  con- 
curred in,  to  decline  acceding  lo  any  arrangement  which  may  be  proposed 
upon  different  principles. 

The  condition  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is  of  deeper  im- 
port, and  more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  present  interests  and  future 
prospects  nf  our  Union.  The  correspondence  herewith  transmitted,  will 
show  how  earnestly  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  government.  The 
invasion  of  both  those  islands  by  the  united  forces  of  Mexico  and  Colom- 
bia, is  avowedly  among  the  objects  to  be  matured  by  the  belligerent  states 
at  Panama.  The  convulsions  to  which,  from  the  peculiar  composition  of 
their  population,  they  would  be  liable,  in  the  event  of  such  an  invasion, 
and  the  danger  tiierefrom  resulting  of  their  falling  ultimately  into  the  hands 
of  some  European  power,  other  than  Spain,  will  not  admit  of  our  looking 
at  the  consequences  to  which  the  congress  at  Panama  may  lead,  with  in- 
difTerencc.  It  is  uimeccssary  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  or  to  say  mure 
than  that  all  our  efforts  in  reference  to  this  interest  will  he  to  preserve  tho 
existing  state  of  things,  the  tranquillity  of  tho  islands,  and  the  peace  and 
security  of  their  inhabitants. 

And  lastly,  the  congress  of  Panama  is  believed  to  present  a  fair  occa- 
sion for  urging  upon  all  the  new  nations  of  the  south,  the  just  and  liberal 
principles  of  religious  liberty.  Not  by  any  interference  whatever  in  their 
internal  concerns,  hut  by  claiming  for  our  citizens  whose  occupations  or 
interests  may  call  tlicm  to  occasional  residence  in  their  territories,  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  worshipping  their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences.  This  privilege,  sanctioned  by  the  customary 
law  of  nations,  and  secured  by  treaty  stipulations  in  numerous  national 
compacts,  secured  oven  to  our  own  citizens  in  the  treaties  with  Colombia, 
and  with  the  federation  of  Central  America,  is  yet  to  bo  obtained  in  the  other 
South  American  states  and  Mexico.  Existing  prejudices  are  still  strug- 
gling against  it,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  more  successfully  combated  at 
this  general  meeting,  than  at  the  separate  seats  of  government  of  each 
republic. 

1  can  scarcely  deem  it  otherwise  than  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the 
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assembly  will  be  in  its  nature  diplomatic,  &nd  not  lemnlative ;,  that  nolhing^ 
can  be  transacted  there  obligatory  upon  any  nn«  of  ihii  iHt&t^s  lo  bn  reprn- 
senled  at  the  meeting,  unless  with  lh«  PXpr^ss  conciim-nce  of  ita  own 
representatives ;  nor  even  then,  but  subject  (o  ibe  ruification  of  its  cotisti- 
tuliotial  authority  at  homa.  The  rniih  of  tbci  United  Stales  to  foreign 
puwers  can  not  otlierwiss  be  pledged.  I  sbnll,  indeed,  in  the  first  la- 
stance,  consider  the  assembly  as  merely  eorumUalior ;  and,  nithmigh  th« 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  will  H«  ompow«rr^  to  rcceiro  and 
refer  lo  the  consideration  of  their  ^vemment,  nnv  pnipoiiitiMi  from  the 
othnr  parlies  to  the  meeting,  l\ief  will  be  autfaortxea  to  conrliide  nothing 
nnloos  subject  to  the  deliniUVB  sanction  of  this  govemmenl,  in  all  its  COQ- 
stilulional  forms.  It  has,  therefore,  soemed  to  me  unnnressary  to  insist, 
tlwl  every  object  lo  be  discussed  at  ihe  meetitig  sliould  be  specified  witfa 
thf  precision  of  a  judicial  sentence,  or  enunieroied  with  ihe  exactness  of 
a  maihematical  demonstration.  The  purpose  of  the  tneeiing  itself  is  lo  de- 
liborste  upon  the  great  and  common  intrrttta  of  several  new  and  neighbor* 
in;;  nations.  If  the  measure  is  new  and  without  procodunt.  so  is  the  ajtua* 
tiiin  of  the  parlies  to  it.  That  the  purposea  of  the  mooting  are  soninwliu 
indefioite,  fir  from  being  an  objeclion  to  it,  is  among  the  cogent  rea»otM 
for  its  adoption.  It  is  not  the  establishment  of  prinriplns  of  iniercoiinra 
with  ont;,  but  with  seven  or  eight  nations  aX  once.  Tbnt,  befora  thny  have 
had  the  means  of  exchanging  ideaA,  and  communicaling  with  one  another 
in  common  upon  ibexe  topics,  they  should  have  ilefiniljvely  settled  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  conccn,  is  lo  require  that  the  eflWct  should  precede  the 
cause.  It  is  lo  exact,  as  a  preliminan,-  to  the  meeting,  thai  for  the  accnm- 
plisbment  of  which  the  meeting  itself  is  designed. 

Among  the  inquiries  which  were  thought  entitled  to  consideralldn^ 
before  the  determination  was  taken  lo  accept  the  invitation,  was  thal^ 
whether  the  measure  might  not  have  a  tendency  to  change  the  policy  hitti' 
eriu  invariablv  pursued  bv  the  United  States,  of  avoiding  ^1  enlaneliai  ' 
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tant  and  detached  situation,  with  Tefersnce  to  Europe,  remains  the  same. 
But  we  were  then  the  only  independent  nation  of  this  hemisphere ;  and 
we  were  surrounded  by  European  colonies,  wilh  the  greater  pan  oi'  which 
we  hud  no  more  intercourse  than  with  ihe  inhabitants  of  anulher  planet. 
Those  colonies  have  now  been  transformed  into  eight  independent  nations, 
extending  to  our  very  borders.  Seven  of  them  republics  like  ourselves  ; 
with  whom  we  have  an  immensely-growing  commercial,  and  mmt  have, 
and  have  already,  important  politicEd  connexions  ;  wirh  reference  In  whom 
OUT  situation  is  neither  distant  nor  detached  ;  whose  political  princi|ik'»  and 
systems  of  government,  congenial  wilh  our  own,  inuut  and  will  have  an 
action  and  counteraction  upon  us  and  ours,  to  which  we  can  noi  be  indif- 
ferent if  we  would. 

The  rapidity  of  our  growth,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  our  sirttngth, 
have  more  than  reahzed  the  anticipations  of  this  admirable  political  legacy. 
Thirty  years  have  nearly  elapsed  sineo  it  was  written,  and  iu  the  interval, 
our  population,  our  wealth,  our  territorial  extension,  our  power,  physical 
and  mural,  have  nearly  trebled.  Reasoning  upon  this  state  of  things  from 
the  sound  and  judicious  principles  of  Washington,  and  must  we  nut  say, 
that  ibe  jicriod  which  he  predicted,  as  then  not  far  ofT,  has  arrived  ;  thut 
Amrrica  hfia  a  set  of  prim^yipterests,  whifillJlftTfl  pooe  or  a  remote  re- 
lation  to  EurojtBT'^that~Die]uiKrference  of  ^.lipipe.  thgiefurOi  in  tlio'so" 
owncenis,  should  be  spontaneously  withh^J?y  her  upon  the  same  jirinci- 
plBf,  that  we  haveneveT  TiTteHereErwnErhers  ;  and  that  if  sEi  atiould  in- 
teHrre,  as^e  may,  by  measures  which  may  ha^a  great  and  dangerous 
recoil  upon  ourselves,  we  might  be  called  in  dnrepce  of  our  own  .-iltan 
and  fTresides,  to  take  an  attitude  which  would  cause  oar  neutrality  to  be 
Tespected,  and  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  cuunael. 

The  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  therefore,  far  from  conflicting  with  the 
counsel  or  the  poUcy  of  Washington,  is  directly  deducible  from  and  con- 
formable to  it.  Nor  is  it  less  conformable  to  the  views  of  my  immediate 
predecessor,  as  declared  in  bis  annual  message  to  Congress  of  the  2d  of 
December,  1823,  to  which  I  have  already  adverlcd,  and  to  an  important 
passage  of  which  1  invite  the  attention  of  the  house. 

"  'I'he  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,"  said  he,  "  cherish  sentiments  the 
most  friendly  in  favor  of  the  liberty  aiid  happiness  of  their  felluw-men  on 
that  [the  European]  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European 
powers,  in  inatlera  relating  lo  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part, 
nor  docs  it  comport  with  our  pohcy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights 
are  invaded,  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries,  or  make  prepa- 
ration for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere,  we  are 
of  necessity  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be 
obvious  to  alt  eidightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  pohiical  system 
of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  thai  which  exists  in  their  re- 
spective govenimetits.  And  to  the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  en- 
joyed unezantpled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it, 
uierefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  lelations  subaistiog  between  tha 
United  States  and  those  powers,  lo  declare,  that  we  should  coaaidM  '"""' 
attempt,  on  their  part,  to  extend  their  syaiem  to  any  portion  of  ihia  J 
sphere  as  daogeroua  to  our  peace  and  aafety.     With  the  existing  o 
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or  dependencies  of  any  European  powei  w8  Inve  net  InUirferod.  ani  »h«ll 
not  interfere.  But  iviih  the  goveminenta  vtha  hsve  duclnrnil  thi-it  iniln- 
pendence  and  mainiaiiied  it,  and  whirae  indepeodesco  wu  Imve,  on  grosl 
considers  I  ion,  and  on  just  principles,  ackoowledgod,  vre  could  not  riew 
any  interposition,  for  the  purposes  of  oppressing  titeui,  or  controllrnje  in 
any  other  munner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  nthor  ligbt 
than  lis  the  manifesiation  of  an  unfriendly  dieposiiion  towsrii  iho  United 
Stales.  In  the  war  between  those  new  gOt«mmenta  and  Spain,  we  de- 
clared our  neutrality  ai  ihc  time  of  ilieir  tecogniiion  ;  and  to  ihiB  wb  havs 
adlierwl,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  providoil  do  change  shall  ot-c-ur^ 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  iho  compelem  authorities  of  ibis  goveniiuenlt. 
shall  make  a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtea  iQdm> 
pensablo  to  their  securities." 

To  the  ijuealiun  which  may  be  askoci,  whether  this  mooting,  and  tho 
principles  which  may  be  adjusted  and  settled  by  it,  m  rules  of  intercourse 
between  American  nations,  may  not  give  nmbrage  to  the  holy  league  or 
European  powers,  or  oflcnce  to  Spain,  it  is  deemed  a  sufficient  answer, 
that  OUT  attendance  at  Panama  can  give  no  just  cause  of  umbrage  or  offence 
to  either ;  and  that  the  United  SlnteH  will  stipulate  nothing  there  which 
can  giv%  such  cause.  Here  the  right  of  inquiry  into  our  purposes  and 
meaaiire:i  must  Ntop.  Tho  holy  league  of  Europe  itself  was  formed,  with-' 
out  inquiring  of  tho  United  Stales  whether  it  would,  or  would  not,  zin 
umbrage  to  them.  The  fear  of  giving  umbrage  tu  tho  holy  league  of  Eoa 
rope  was  urged  as  a  nioiive  for  denying  to  the  American  nations  thft 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence.  That  it  would  be  viewed  bf 
.  Spain  as  bosliliry  to  her,  was  not  only  urged,  but  directly  declared  by  lieT- 
aelf.  ■Qie.Cangress.ajid  jsdminislralioa  of  ^l^at  rl^y  coi^>m)tpd  thgir  rigtMa 
anJ  d(i;ieii.  and  iiftl  Lll'lf  f""'"  Fully  determined  to  give  no  needless  di^ 
pfoasiirc  10  any  foreign  power,  the  United  Stiles  can  esiimMo  the  pTobft> 
bilitv  of  ihi'ir  ^ivin^  it,  onlv  bv  the  ririit  which  anv  foreiein  stals 
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tion'of  the  condition  of  mui.    It  is  congenial  with  that  Bpirit  which 

Erompted  the  declaration  of  our  independence  ;  which  ioapired  the  pream- 
le  of  OUT  first  treaty  with  Fiance  j  which  dictated  our  first  treaty  with 
Fnusia,  and  the  instructions  under  which  it  was  negotiated ;  which  filled 
th«  hearts  and  fired  the  souls  of  the  immortal  founders  of  our  revolution. 

With  this  unrestricled  exposiiion  of  the  motivea  by  which  1  hare  been 
governed  in  this  transaction,  as  well  as  of  the  objects  to  be  discussed,  and 
of  the  ends,  if  possible,  to  be  attained  by  our  representation  at  the  proposed 
congress,  I  submit  the  propriety  of  an  appropriation  to  the  candid  consid- 
eistion  and  enlightened  pairiotism  of  the  legislature. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

March  30,  1826. 

To  the  Senate  and  Housr  of  Rfpresenlatiees  of  the  United  States: — 

Bt  the  second  article  of  the  general  conrendon  of  peace,  amity,  naviga- 
tion, and  commerce,  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia, concluded  at  Bogota  on  the  3d  of  October,  1824,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  parties  engage  mutually  not  to  grant  any  particular  favor  to  other  na- 
tions, in  respect  to  commerce  and  navigation,  which  should  not  immedi- 
ately become  common  to  the  other  party,  who  should  enjoy  the  same  freely, 
if  the  concession  was  freely  made,  or  on  allowing  the  same  compensation, 
if  the  concession  was  conditional.  And  in  the  third  article  of  the  same 
convention,  it  was  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  might  fre- 
quent all  the  coasts  and  countries  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  reside 
and  trade  there  in  all  sorts  of  produce,  manufactures,  and  merchandise,  and 
should  pay  no  other  or  greater  duties,  charges,  or  fees  whatsoever,  than 
the  most  favored  nations  should  be  obliged  to  pay  ;  and  should  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  in  navigation  and  commerce,  which 
the  most  favored  nations  should  enjoy,  submitting  themselves,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  laws,  decrees,  and  usages,  there  established,  and  to  which 
were  submitted  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nations ;  with 
a  reciprocal  stipulaUou  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Colombia 
in  the  United  States.  Subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  this  convention, 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  republic  of  Colombia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  which  il  was  stipulated  that  no  other  or  higher  duties,  on  account 
of  tonnage,  tight,  or  harbor  duties,  should  be  imposed  in  ports  of  Colombia 
on  British  vessels,  than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  Colombiaa 
vessels  ;  and  the  same  duties  should  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  th« 
terriloriss  of  Colombia,  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture, 
of  his  majesty's  dominions,  whether  such  importation  should  be  in  Colom- 
bian or  British  vessels,  and  that  the  same  duties  should  be  paid,  and  ibe 
same  discount  (drawbacks)  and  bounties  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any 
article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Colombia  to  his  Britannic 
majesty's  dominiona,  whether  such  ezponations  were  Jn  Ccdombian  or 
British  ressela. 

The  minister  of  the  United  Stataa  to  the  nmiblic  of  Colombia  having 
claimed,  by  virtue  of  the  second  lad  ihiid  imdu  &f  the  convention  be- 
tween the  two  lepublics,  that  tbo  benaflt  of  Ibeao  subsequent  stipulatioiu 
ahould  be  alike  extended  to  tlte  dtiMDa  oi  tha  United  States  upon  tho 
Vol.  I.— 41 
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conOiiion  of  reciprocity  provided  for  by  the  convcnlioii,  llie  application  of 
ihose  engagemenis  was  rt^adily  acceded  U)  hy  ihn  Columbian  goverantcni, 
and  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  e»i^ciitive  autboriiy  of  tliai  republic  on  lbs 
30lh  of-January  last,  a  copy  and  nanalation  of  which  are  herewith  com- 
municDlcd,  securiiig  to  the  ciiizens  of  ibo  Uniled  Sutes  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Colombia  the  same  advaniages  in  regard  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion which  had  been  conceded  lo  British  subjecte  in  the  Colombian  treaty 
with  Great  Britain. 

It  remains  to  the  govemmenl  of  the  United  Stalea  to  secure  to  the  cili- 
uens  of  the  republic  of  Colombia  the  reciprocal  advantages  to  which  ihsy 
arc  enritled  by  the  terms  of  the  toavuiuion,  lo  commenco  from  iho  aOUi 
of  January  last,  for  the  acconipUshmeat  of  which  f  inviui  ihe  favorable 
cooBideralion  of  ilie  legislature. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
FsBBDiRv  5,  1827. 


To  the  Si-nale  and  Hmtse  of  Represetitatiwt  of  ihr  UnilrJ  Stal 

I  EEiDMiT  lo  the  consideration  of  CongTPxs  n  letter  from  the  ngent  o(  tlw 
United  Stales  with  the  Creek  Indians,  who  invoke  the  protection  of  iho 
government  of  the  United  Slates  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  territory  av 
cured  to  thai  nation  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  and  niiiliei!, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  no  th«  twenty-second  of  April  last. 

The  complaint  set  forth  in  this  tetter,  that  surveyors  from  Georgia  h&ve 
been  employed  in  surveying  lands  within  the  Indian  territory,  as  eecurad 
by  tbat  treaty,  is  authenticated  by  information  inolhciaUy  received  from 
oibi-r  quarters,  and  there  is  reason  lo  believe  that  one  or  more  of  the  siir- 
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or  tny  of  the  provisions  or  regulalioQB  of  the  act,  Bhall  be  found  within  any ' 
uf  the  United  States,  or  either  of  their  territonal  distticts,  such  offender 
may  be  there  apprehended,  and  brought  lo  trial  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  crime  or  offence  had  been  conunilted  within  such  slate  or  district ; 
and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States, 
when  called  upon  by  ihe  civil  magistrates,  or  any  proper  officer,  or  other 
person  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  and  having  a  lawful  warrant,  to 
aid  and  assist  such  raagialrates,  officers,  or  other  persons  so  authorized,  in 
arresting  such  offender,  and  committing  him  to  safe  custody  for  trial,  ac- 
cording to  law. 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  adapted  to  the  arrest  of  the  trespasser 
upon  Indian  territories,  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  act  of  committing  the  of- 
fence. But,  as  it  apphes  the  action  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  places  where  (he  civil  process  of  the  law  has  no  authorized  course,  it  is 
committed  entirely  to  the  functions  of  the  military  force  to  arrest  the  per- 
son of  the  offender ;  and,  after  bringing  him  within  the  reach  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts,  there  to  deliver  him  into  custody  for  trial.  The  sec- 
ond makes  the  violator  of  the  law  amenable  only  afler  his  offence  has  been 
consummated,  and  when  he  has  returned  within  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  Union.  This  process,  in  the  first  instance,  is  merely  of  a  civil  char- 
acter, but  may,  in  like  mannei,  be  enforced  by  calling  in,  if  necessary,  the 
aid  of  the  military  force. 

Entertaining  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  resort  to  either  of 
these  modes  of  process,  or  to  both,  was  within  the  discretion  of  the  exec- 
utive authority,  and  penetrated  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  Indians,  as  secured  both  by  the  treaty  and  the  law,  I  concluded,  after 
full  deliberation,  to  have  recourse  on  this  occasion,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  to  the  civil  process.  Instructions  have  accordingly  been  given  by  the 
secretary  of  war,  to  the  attorney  and  marshal  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  of  Georgia,  to  commence  prosecutions  against  the  surveyors  com- 
plained of  as  having  violated  the  law,  while  orders  have  at  the  same  time 
been  forwarded  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  at  once  to  assure  the 
Indians,  that  their  rights,  founded  upon  (he  treaty  and  the  law,  are  recog- 
nised by  this  government,  and  will  be  faithfully  protected  ;  and  earnestly 
to  exhort  them,  by  the  forbearance  of  every  act  uf  hostility  on  their  part, 
to  preserve  unimpaired  that  right  to  protection,  secured  to  them  by  the 
sacred  pledge  of  the  good  faith  of  this  nation.  Copies  of  these  insinictiouB 
and  orders  are  herewith  transmitted  to  Congress. 

In  abstaining,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  from  the  application  of 
any  military  force,  1  have  been  governed  hy  considerations  which  will,  I 
trust,  meet  the  concurrence  of  the  legislature.  Among  them,  one  of  para- 
mount importance  has  been,  that  these  surveys  have  been  attempted,  and 
partly  effected,  under  color  of  legal  authority  from  the  state  of  Georgia. 
That  the  surveyors  are,  therefore,  not  (o  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  individ- 
ual and  solitary  transgressors,  but  as  the  agents  of  a  sovereign  state,  acting 
in  obedience  to  authoriiy  which  (hey  believed  to  be  binding  upon  them. 
Intimations  had  been  given,  that,  should  they  meet  with  interruption,  they 
would,  at  all  hazards,  be  sustained  by  the  military  force  of  the  state  ;  in 
-jrhich  event,  if  the  military  force  of  the  UoioB  should  have  been  employed 
10  enforce  its  violated  law,  a  conflict  mat  h«re  ensued,  which  would,  in 
itself,  have  inflicted  a  wound  upon.  Iha  Upiao,  and  have  presented  the  as- 
pect of  one  of  these  confederusd  atiMv  at  war  with  the  rest.  Anxioua, 
above  all,  to  avert  this  state  of  thingt,  j«t  it  the  same  time  impressed  with   | 


have  been,  between  their  general  and  stai 
already  too  ollen  presented  collisions  bet 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  respect! 
ever,  boa  hitherto  occurred,  in  which  this 
conflict  of  kctual  force.  No  other  case  i 
which  the  application  ol  military  force  bi 
haa  been  pnvcribvd  for  the  enforcement  of  i 
within  any  lingle  atUe,  been  praicribed  by 
the  preaent  instance,  it  ia  my  duty  to  aay,  t 
live  authoiitiei  of  the  atate  of  Georgia  ■houl 
meat  upon  the  tenitoriea  secured  by  a  aa 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltered, 
higher  than  that  of  human  authority,  will  a 
ted  States  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfil  th( 
force  committed  fur  that  purpose  to  his  cha 
force  will  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  erent  ( 
dieuta  provided  by  the  laws,  a  pledge  has  '< 
to  employ  it  at  this  time.  It  is  aubmitled  i 
determine  whether  any  further  act  of  legial 
pedient,  to  meet  the  emergency  which  wiea 


PROCLAMAT 

March  17,  183 

Wbsreas,  by  the  sixth  section  of  an  act  i 
to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourae  betwt 
tain  British  colonial  ports,"  which  was  appn 
in  the  year  of  ma  Lord  one  thousand  eight  h 
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be  proliibiled  bjr  a  BritiBli  order  in  council,  or  W  act  of  pailiunent,  then, 
from  the  day  of  the  date  of  such  order  in  council,  or  act  of  parliament,  or 
from  the  time  that  the  same  shall  commence  to  be  in  force,  proclamation 
to  that  effect  having  been  made  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  each 
and  every  provision  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  apply  to  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  above-enumerated  British  colo- 
nial ports,  in  British  vessels,  shall  cease  to  operate  in  their  favor  ;  and 
each  and  every  provision  of  the  '  Act  concerning  navigation,'  approved  on 
the  eighteenth  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of 
the  act  supplementary  thereto,  approved  on  the  fiileenih  of  May,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty,  shall  revive  and  be  in  full  force." 

And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  which  passed  on  the 
fiilh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  repeal  the  several  laws  relating  to  (he 
customs,"  ihe  said  act  of  parliament  of  the  i!4th  of  June,  1622,  was  re- 
pealed ;  and  by  another  act  of  the  British  parliament,  passed  on  the  5th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  fhe  Fourth,  entitled, 
"  An  act  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,"  and  by 
an  order  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  council,  bearing  date  the  27th  July, 
1826,  the  trade  and  intercourse  authorized  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  parlia- 
ment, of  the  24th  June,  1622,  between  the  United  States  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  said  British  colonial  ports  therein  enumerated,  have  been  pro- 
hibited upon  and  from  the  first  day  of  December  last  past,  and  the  contin- 
'  gency  has  thereby  arisen  on  which  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  was 
authorized  by  the  sixth  section  aforesaid  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  1st 
■  March,  1823,  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  therein  mentioned  ; 

Now,  therefore,  1,  John  Quincy  Adams,  president  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  trade  and  intercourse 
authorized  by  the  said  act  of  parliament  of  the  24th  of  June,  1 822,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  colonial  ports  enumerated  in  the  afore- 
said act  of  Congress  of  the  lat  March,  1823,  have  been,  and  are,  upon  and 
from  the  1st  day  of  December,  1626,  by  the  aforesaid  two  several  acts  of 
parliament,  of  the  5th  of  July,  1825,  and  by  the  aforesaid  British  order  in 
council  of  the  27th  day  of  July,  1826,  prohibited. 
Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  March, 

in  the  year  of  our  liOrd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-soven, 

and  the  fifty-first  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

Mabch  4,  1828. 

To  the  Stttate  of  th  Vniud  Statt* : — 

comphance  with  a  resolution  of  th«  senate  of  the  3d  of  January  last, 


requesting  the  communication  of  iaianaatiaa.  in  my  poaseasion,  relative  to 
alleged  aggression  on  the  rights  of  citiwBS  of  the  United  States,  l»r  p  ~ 
sons  claiming  authority  under  the  goramment  of  New  Brunswick,  1  co 


mlu.^u'I 


front  ihe  secretary  of  state,  with  a  copy  of  that  of  the 
iiiioncfl  in  niy  message  at  the  coromeacement  of  the 
(■iirii;rps3  as  haviiiir  been  sent  to  visit  the  spot  where 
ibiiii  had  ocrurrrc],  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  facts, 
.  hisfi  iiiijiiirics  I  (hen  promised  to  communicaie  to  Con- 
il.l  I..-  rofuiveil. 

:  rfqiitistcd  to  receive  this  communication  as  ihe  fulfil- 
r>'in(>[il ;  and,  in  tnuking  it,  I  deem  it  proper  to  notice 
cdiriMfnt,  the  liberality  with  which  the  minister  of  bis 
nKiilinir  here,  and  the  government  of  the  province  of 
i^ivr  I'lirnishcd  the  agent  of  the  United  States  with  every 
LiiiiK-iLi  of  ihe  iririirmalion  which  it  was  the  objectof  his 


oxiToise  of  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  upon  the 
irsy,  liy  ihe  government  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  ar- 
ni'iil  (if  John  liakcr,  as  incompaitble  with  the  mutual 
<iiii<;  between  ilic  governmenis  of  the  United  Slates 
[III  ibis  subject,  a  demand  has  been  addressed  to  the 
I's.  tlirnii[£li  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  release 
'roin  prison,  and  of  indemnity  to  him  for  his  detention. 
l^^  mil  been  intended  lo  maintain  the  regularity  of  hia 
ir  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  to  which  they 
d  bv  any  sovereign  authority  of  this  country. 

iipiiciidi'd  to  the  report  of  the  agent,  being  original  pa- 
he  lili-s  of  the  department  of  stale,  a  rclnm  of  them  is 
le  sciirile  shall  have  no  further  use  for  them. 
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JOHN  Q.   ADAMs's 

SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

April  30,1828. 

To  the    StTtate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  the  month  of  December  last,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  African 
negroes  were  landed  at  Key  West,  from  a  Spanish  slave-trading  vessel 
stranded  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  while  pursued  by  an 
armed  schooner  in  his  Britannic  majesty's  service.  The  collector  of  ihe 
customs  at  Key  West  took  possession  of  these  persons,  who  were  after- 
ward delivered  aver  to  Ihe  marshal  of  the  territory  of  East  Florida,  by 
whom  they  were  conveyed  to  St.  Augustine,  where  they  still  remain. 

Believing  that  the  circumatancea  under  which  they  have  been  cast  upon 
the  compassion  of  the  country  are  not  embraced  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  18]9,  or  of  the  other  acts  prohibiting 
the  slave-trade,  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  expediency 
of  a  supplementary  act,  directing  and  authorizing  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  for  removing  them  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  fulfilling  toward  them  the  obligations  of  humanity. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

March  3,  1829. 

To  the  SetuUe  and  Hoase  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  TRANBKiT  herewith,  to  Congress,  a  copy  of  the  instnictions  prepared 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  furnished  to  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  attend  at  the  assembly  of  American  plenipotentiaries, 
first  held  at  Panama,  and  thence  transferred  to  Tacubaya.  The  occasion 
for  which  they  were  given,  baa  passed  away,  and  there  is  no  present 
probability  of  the  renewal  of  those  negotiations  ;  but  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended  are  still  of  the  deepest  interest  to  our  country, 
and  to  the  world,  and  may  hereafter  call  again  for  the  active  energies  of 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales.  The  motive  for  withholding  them 
from  general  publication  having  ceased,  justice  to  the  government  from 
which  they  emanated,  and  to  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  in- 
stituted,  require  that  they  should  be  made  known.  With  this  view,  and 
from  the  consideration  that  the  subjects  embraced  by  those  instructions 
must  probably  engage  hereafter  the  consideration  of  our  auccessors,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  mSte  this  communication  to  both  houses  of  Congress. 
One  copy  only  of  the  instructions  being  prepared,  I  send  it  to  the  senate, 
requesting  that  it  may  be  transmitted  also  to  the  hotise  of  representatives. 
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The  inauguration  of  John  Qnincy  Adama  as  pieaident  of  the  Uniied 
Suies,  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  1635.  At  about  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  on  that  day  he  was  introduced  into  the  capitol,  fallowed  by  tbe  ex- 
president,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  bis  family,  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 
In  their  robes  of  office,  and  the  members  of  the  senate,  preceded  by  the 
vice-preaident,  with  a  number  of  members  of  the  bouse  of  representativee. 
Mr.  Adams,  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  ascended  the  steps  to  the  speaker's 
chair,  and  look  his  seat.  Silence  having  been  proclaimed,  and  the  doors 
of  the  hall  closed,  the  president  elect  rose  and  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress  to  the  assembled  multitude,  by  whom  it  was  received  with  great 
attention  and  interest. 

After  delivering  this  address,  Mr.  Adams  descended  from  the  chair,  and 
placing  himself  on  the  righthand  of  the  judge's  table,  received  from  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  a  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  which 
he  read  the  oath  of  office,  at  the  close  of  which,  the  house  rang  with  the 
cheers  and  pUodita  of  the  immense  audience. 

The  senate  beiilg  in  session,  the  president  immediately  nominated  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  namely :  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  for  secretary  of 
state;  RichardRu8h,of  Pennsylvania, secretary  of  the  treasury;  James  Bar- 
bour, of  Virginia,  secretary  of  war.  These  nominations  were  all  confirmed, 
and  imanimously,  except  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  which  a  warm  opposition 
was  made  on  the  part  of  a  few  senators,  and  the  injunction  of  aecreey 
being  removed,  the  votes  appeared  to  have  been  twenty-seven  in  favor,  and 
fourteen  against  it.  The  remaining  member  of  the  cabinet,  William  Wiit, 
of  Virginia,  was  continued  as  attorney-general.  John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio, 
postmaster-general  (not  then  a  member  of  the  cabinet),  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Monroe,  was  also  continued  in  office. 

Afler  disposing  of  the  nominadons  made  by  the  executive,  the  senate 
took  into  consideration  the  treaty  made  with  the  npnblic  of  Colombia,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  This  trea^  was  made  in  conformity 
with  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  lepreaeotatlTea,  lecommending  to  the 
executive  to  make  treaties,  giving  the  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels  in 
mspected  pans  of  the  world,  in  wder  mora  dectnally  to  prevent  tlte 
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irixffic  in  slavin.  Tlii'  amendments  proposed  by  ihe  senate,  U  the  lut 
session,  lo  ilit-  inniy  wiih  Great  Britain,  for  ihe  same  purpose,  wore  iri- 
iriuliifcd  into  lliis  treuly  ;  but  the  fate  of  the  treaty  with  England  had  prob- 
ably i"nisi.'il  a  i')iaii^'i'  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  senators,  and  other 
vitws  biiii  liL't'[i  t:ikt'n  uf  thr  subject  by  others,  and  the  treaty  with  Colom- 
bia was  rejefU;,!  liy  2?  v.nca  to  12. 

Tlir  (livisiims  ivliii'h  had  been  taken  on  the  foTogolog  questions,  in  the 
Kt'iNiTc,  ]i-fi  liiib:  iKiuhi  thni  the  new  administration  was  destined  to  meet 
with  a  itystemmii.'  and  <iri;aiiized  opposition  ;  and  previous  to  the  next  meet- 
int£  uf  Coni,'Ti.-ss,  iIk'  n.sii-nsiblc  grounds  of  opposition  were  set  forth  at 
public  iliimtra  and  nii'ciiiins,  so  as  lo  prepare  the  community  for  a  warm 
political  i-onlt^st,  milil  the  next  election. 

Thdsi'  who  placed  tbeniselvea  in  opposition  to  the  administration,  with- 
out rufereiici'  tii  iis  cni'iisuri's,  urged  as  reasons  for  their  hostility,  that  Mr. 
.'Vdams's  elci-tion  was  the  result  of  a  bargain  between  Mr.  Clay  and  him- 
self :  and  his  selection  uf  Mr.  Clay  as  secretary  of  state,  was  relied  upon 
as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  bargain ;  that  he  was  elected  against  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  ihe  [H'oplu ;  and  thai  Congress,  by  not  taking  General 
JackHon,  llie  candidate  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  had  violated 
the  coijstiiuiion,  and  disobeyed  their  constituents.  Personal  objections 
were  also  urged,  but  as  these  formed  no  part  of  the  juslitication  of  the 
opposition  which  was  to  be  arrayed  in  anticipation  of  measures,  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  give  them  a  place.  Those  who  were  friendly  to  the  new 
administration,  or  disptsed  to  judge  of  it  by  its  acts,  replied  to  these  ob- 
lial  Mr  (lav,  as  a  rtfiresenlalive,  was  obliged  to  decide  belw 
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^nnd,  that  bis  situation  as  speaker  of  the  bouse,  aod  his  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  our  national  affaire,  made  him  the  most  prominent 
candidate  for  that  station,  and  the  strong  support  he  received  in  the  west 
for  the  presidency,  showed  that  his  appointment  would  gratify  a  port  of 
die  Union,  which,  until  then,  had  never  been  complimented  with  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  cabinet.* 

One  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of  public  interest  during  the  year 
1825,  was  the  controversy  between  the  national  government  and  the  ex- 
ecutive of  Georgia,  Governor  Troup.  This  controversy  grew  out  of  m 
compact  between  the  general  government  and  the  state  of  Georgia  in  1802. 
By  that  compact  the  United  States  agreed,  in  consideration  of  Georgia 
relinquishing  her  claim  to  the  Mississippi  territory,  to  extinguish,  at  the  na- 
tional eipense,  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them  in  Georgia, 
"  whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  done,  upon  reasonable  terms."  Since 
making  that  agreement,  the  general  government  had  ezlinguisbed  the  Indian 
title  to  about  GfleeD  millions  of  acres,  and  conveyed  the  same  to  the  stale 
of  Georgia.  There  still  remained  9,537,000  of  acres  in  possession  of  the 
Indiana,  of  which  5,292,000  of  acres  belonged  to  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Creek  nation. 

Shortly  before  the  termination  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  the  state 
government  became  very  urgent  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
the  state  )  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  governor,  the  late  president  ap- 
pirinted  two  commissioners,  selected  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands. f 

But  the  Creek  nation  having  began  to  enjoy  the  arts  and  comforts  of 
civilization  introduced  among  them  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
were  unwilling  to  leave  their  lands  for  the  wilderness  of  the  west,  and 
passed  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  any  of  their  lands,  on  the  pain  of  death. 
A  few  of  the  chiefs  were  induced  to  violate  this  law,  by  negotiating  with 
the  United  States  commissioners,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  general 
council  of  the  nation,  and  by  these  chiefs,  farming  a  fraction  only  of  the 
acknowledged  heads  of  the  tribes,  all  the  lands  of  the  Creeks  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  were  ceded  to  (he  United  States.  This  treaty,  however,  was 
transmitted  U>  the  United  Slates  senate,  and  ratified  hy  them  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1825,  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Bdministration.  When  the 
informaiion  that  this  treaty  had  been  thus  sanctioned,  reached  the  Creeks, 
it  produced  great  ejcitement,  and  a  secret  council  of  the  nation  being 
called,  they  resolved  not  to  accept  the  treaty,  and  the  death  of  M'Inioeh, 
the  chief  of  the  party  that  assented  to  it,  was  dotermined  on.  This,  deter- 
mination was  carried  into  effect  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  surrounded 
hia  house  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  shot  H'Intoili,  and  another  chief  who 
had  also  signed  the  treaty. 

This  course  on  the  part  of  the  Cmeka  presented  a  new  question,  and  a 
•  Aomlcn  Aaaoal  Bcgkisi.  t  IMd. 
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coi)lri3ver9y  soon  grew  out  of  it  boin'oen  the  g«n*ral  gnranunent  and  Go^ 
ernor  Troup.  The  goveruor  conUmled,  ttol  upon  the  raltficatiao  of  (ha 
treuty,  the  fee  aimplo  of  ihe  laitdH  became  vested  in  Geori^o,  and  sobjecl 
10  her  authority.  He  therefore  called  the  legialntiire  of  Georgia  toother, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  cause  a  survey  of  the  lands,  and  lo 
dislribuie  them  among  the  white  inhobiianis  of  Georgia  by  lottery.  These 
eircumaiancea,  and  the  remonsirances  of  the  Creek  chiefs  against  tba 
treaty,  induced  President  Adams  to  appoint  a  special  agent  lo  iovestigatB 
the  mailer,  and,  al  the  same  time,  General  Gaines,  of  the  United  Siatei 
army,  was  ordered  lo  repair  to  the  Creek  country  with  a  competent  num- 
ber of  troops,  to  restore  tranquillity  among  the  Creeks,  and  W  prevent  any 
disturbances  between  Ihem  and  the  frontier  settlers.  Afiei  an  investiga* 
tion  by  (he  agent  into  (he  facts,  and  receiving  his  report  that  bod  faith  and 
corruption  hnd  attended  the  treaty,  and  that  forty-nine  fiftietha  of  the  Creeks 
appeared  lo  be  hostile  lo  the  treaty,  the  president  decided  not  to  stilfer 
any  interference  with  them  until  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Goveroor 
Troup  at  lirst  threatened  lo  lake  the  execulioa  of  the  treaty  into  his  own 
hands,  but  ihe  firm  and  decided  tone  of  the  president  induced  him  to  leav*  < 
the  affair  lo  ihe  constituted  authorities. 

Alihougli  the  president  had  thus  resolved  to  protect  the  Indians  in  thair 
rights,  he  was  desirous  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Georgia,  and  a  new  nogo- 
liation  was  opened  with  the  Creeks,  which  finally  resulted  in  annulling 
the  former  treaty,  and  the  whole  Creek  territory  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia  was  ceded  lo  ihe  United  Slates.     By  the  new  treaty,  the  Crrclta 

rplnineH    nil   thpir  l-iiiil-i   in    Alnbamn    wliii-h   Knil   h»Bn   p«Hei1    tn  iH«   (WMi' 
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To  cany  this  [^n  into  effect,  treaties  were  made  with  tlie  Osages  and 
the  Kaazas  Indians,  extiDguishing  their  titles  to  the  territoiy  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  excepting  to  certain  reseTvations  for  their  own  use.  By  these 
troaties,  a  tract  was  prorided  for  those  Indians  who  might  be  induced  to 
emigrate  from  the  states  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever,  were  generally  unwilling  to  remoro,  and  at  a  meeting  with  some  of 
the  tribes  of  Ohio,  in  May,  1625,  they  refused  to  do  anything  to  promote 
the  views  of  our  government.  The  Shawanee  tribe  in  Missouri,  however, 
exchanged  their  lands  for  a  tract  in  the  territory  purchased  from  the  Osa- 
ges,  and  agreed  to  remove  thither.  Treadea  of  amity  and  protection  were 
also  made  with  moat  of  the  tribes  in  that  vast  tract  betweeen  Missouri  and 
Mexico,  by  which  the  Indians  permitted  the  United  Slates  to  lay  out  a 
road  through  their  lands,  for  the  traders  between  those  places,  who  had 
become  numerous  and  entitled  to  attention. 

The  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  for  the  preservation  and  civilization 
of  the  aborigines,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  into  operation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reluctance  of  the  Indians  to  dispose  of  more  of  their  territory ; 
a  modification  was  therefore  proposed  by  Mr.  Barbour,  the  secretary  of 
war,  which  was  anbroitted  to  the  oioeteenth  Congress.  The  outlines  of 
this  new  plan  were,  to  set  apart  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  beyond 
the  states  and  territories,  and  that  east  of  the  Mississippi,  lying  west  of  lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  for  their  exclusive  abode,  under  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, to  be  maintained  by  the  United  States.  Secondly,  U>  induce  them 
to  remove  as  individuals,  and  not  in  tribes,  and  to  leave  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  go,  in  their  present  circumstances.  Thirdly,  when  circumstances 
should  justify  it,  to  amalgamate  the  tribes  in  one  mass,  and  distribute  their 
property  among  the  individual  Indians.  Common  schools  to  be  established 
in  the  villages  ;  sssistance  to  be  afforded  them  in  commencing  agricultural 
life ;  to  furnish  them  with  stock,  grain,  and  fences ;  and  to  commute  the 
annuities  now  paid  to  them,  for  a  fixed  sum,  to  be  divided  as  individual 
property,  were  also  recommended  as  the  details  of  this  system. 

The  benevolent  views  of  the  government  were  now  prosecuted  without 
interruption,  and  a  visible  improvement  was  yearly  manifested  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  remaining  tribes.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  nine- 
teenth CongreHs,  at  the  first  session,  to  the  Indian  department,  for  the  cir- 
iUzation  of  the  aborigines,  and  to  fulfil  the  treaties  made  with  them, 
amounted  to  nearly  one  million  of  dollars.  I'he  number  of  Indians  in  the 
several  states  and  territories,  appeared,  by  a  report  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  be  about  130,000 ;  of  which  about 
97,000  were  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  Michigan.  Many  of 
these  were  partially  civiliied, as  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  in  the  south,  and  some  of  the  eastern  Indians,  leaving  only 
between  forty  and  fifty  thouBsnd  Indians  whose  ramoval  coidd  be  effected 
with  propriety. 
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TuwarJ  ill.-  Florida  liiJi 
waul  uf  food,  ill,'  i!,>yrnm: 
proiiriiilini;  twfiiiy   lli 

distress. 

Uiiririf;  the  l;isi  si's 


i,  who  were  in  a  state  of  great  snfieiing  (rom 
niiiiciii  iiiunirested  ils  usual  humanity.  A  bill  ap- 
usaiid  dollars  to  furnish  them  with  the  meaus  of 
d  by  Congress,  and  ihey  were  relieved  from  their 


in  of  the  cighieenih  Congress,  appropriations  were 
iirvcyini;  and  laying  out  sundry  important  roads  in  Arkansas, 
d  Florida,  and  lln!  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to 
sajnak<;  and  Delaware  canal,  by  subsciibiog  one  hundred  and 
id  dollars  ii>  iia  capital  stock.  An  appropriation,  already  allu- 
ir  ski'icli  of  Mr.  Monroe's  adminialration,  was  also  made  for 
makin;;  surveys  in  dilTert'nt  parts  of  iho  Union.    The  topographical  corps. 


ii'h  had  be. 
provcniciiis  by  the  general  gov 


n  of  the   federal   govei 


'ely  employed  during  the  summer  i 
iiitutional  objections  to  internal  im- 
it  seemed  to  have  been  overruled  by 
e  Congresses,  and  during  this  year  the 
i  particularly  directed  to  the  im- 
s  between  the  states.* 
L'  Marijiiis  do  L:t  Fayette  having  spent  over  a  year  in  visiting  the  dif' 
fereiit  jiarts  of  the  United  Stales,  and  been  everywhere  received  with  the 
UtmoNi  eiilliiisiasNi  and  alfeetion  by  ihe  people,  took  leave  of  bjs  Ameri- 
can friiiids  in  ihe  nionlli  iif  September,  1825.  A  new  frigate  named  the 
Urandywirn'.  in  honor  of  La  Fayette,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  at  thai  place  diiriiij;  the  rei'ohuionary  war,  was  provided  to  transport 
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and  waa  elected.  In  the  ■en&te  the  adminislration  had  a  decided  mtjority, 
but  it  soon  became  obvioua  that  in  both  bouses  the  friends  of  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Crawford,  vith  few  exceptiona,  were  disposed  to  unite, 
and  embarrass  and  defeat  the  measures  proposed  by  the  president  and  his 
cabinet,  or  by  their  friends  in  Congress. 

Many  of  the  most  important  of  the  suggestions  in  the  presideht's  mes- 
sage were  not  acted  on  during  the  session ;  other  topics  having  occupi«d 
the  attention  of  Congress,  which  were  introduced  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agitating  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  election  of 
president.  Amendments  to  the  constitution  were  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  to  provide  for  a  direct  vote  by  the  people, 
in  districts,  for  president,  and  dispensing  with  the  colleges  of  electors ; 
and  by  Mr.  M'Duffie,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  house,  providing  for  a 
choice  of  electors  by  districts,  and  preventing  the  choice  of  president  from 
devolving  on  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Benton's  proposition  was 
accompanied  with  an  able  report,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  in  the  sen- 
ate. A  long  and  spirited  debate  took  place  in  the  house  on  the  proposed 
amendments,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  M'Duffie  went  into  a  history  of 
the  late  election,  censuring  in  severe  terms  the  course  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  friends,  to  which  Mr.  Trimble,  of  Kentucky,  and  others,  replied  in  se- 
vere and  painted  language,  which  caused  a  scene  of  great  excitement.  On 
the  first  resolution,  which  took  the  election  from  Congress,  the  house  divi- 
ded. 123  in  the  affirmative,  and  64  in  the  negative.  The  second  resolu- 
Uon,  in  favor  of  the  district  system,  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  lOI  to  91. 
The  subject  was  then  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  twenty-four,  one 
from  each  state,  which,  at  the  dose  of  the  session,  reported  that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  plan  to  prevent  the  election  from  devolv- 
ing upon  Congress,  and,  on  request,  the  committee  was  discharged  from 
any  further  consideration  of  the  matter.  The  only  effect  of  this  attempt 
'  to  amend  the  constitution  was  to  excite  the  feelings  of  members,  and  to  ar- 
ray them  into  parties  for  and  against  the  administration,  in  a  more  decided 
manner,  and  compelled  them,  in  some  measure,  to  determine  upon  their 
ultimnte  couree,  before  its  measures  had  been  fairly  tried.  About  one  third 
of  the  session  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  amendments. 

In  the  senate,  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Macon,  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  reducing  the  patronage  of  the  executive,  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Benton  was  chairman,  who  reported  at  length 
on  the  subject,  and  introduced  six  bills,  in  conformity  therewith.  An  un- 
usual number  of  copies  of  the  report  and  bills  was  ordered  tb  be  printed 
for  circulation  among  the  people,  and  then  the  subject  was  lefl  with  other 
unfinished  business. 

The  recommendation  in  the  president's  message,  that  the  United  Slates 
should  take  part  in  a  congress  of  North  and  South  American  states,  pro- 
poaed  to  be  held  at  Panama,  was  at  this  time  the  subject  of  great  political 


communications  were  received  with  proper  fe< 
whicli  dictated  them  ;  but  that  the  United  Sia 
in  the  existing  war  with  Spain,  nor  in  counci 
iher   prosecution;   though  the   president  beli' 
might  be  highly  useful  in  settling  several  impc 
public  law,  and  in  arranging  other  matters  of 
can  continent,  and  strengthening  the  bonds 
American  powers ;  that  it  appeared  to  him, 
such  a  congress  met,  to  adjust,  as  preliminary 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  congress  would 
stance  and  form  of  the  power  of  the  minister 
republics.     In  reply  to  this  suggestion,  notes 
stating  the  objects  of  the  assembly,  and  formal 
The  president  determined  to  accept  this  invitat 
to  the  congress,  should  the  senate  consent  to  it 

This  determination  he  mentioned  in  his  open 
and  on  the  26th  of  December  he  sent  to  the  set 
setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Panama  congress 
the  invitation  to  send  commissioners  ;  and  nomin: 
and  John  Sergeant  as  ministers  on  the  part  of  tl 
liani  B.  Rochester,  of  New  York,  as  secretary  1 

Tliis  message,  with  the  accompanying  docu 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  by  whom  a  re] 
of  Januar}",  1826,  condemning  the  mission,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  send  ministers 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  vice-presiden 
gave  indications  of  a.  Hi«nnoitJ««  ♦*»  --*  • 
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iucODTenience  of  this  state  of  things  indnced  the  senate,  at  the  Utter  part 
of  the  session,  to  ttke  from  the  vice-president  the  power  of  appointiog 
the  committees.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  attitude  that  the  senate  had  been  forced  to 
assume,  with  respect  to  the  executive,  as  well  as  the  popular  branch  of 
CongiesB. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  occasioned  a  long  4e- 
bate  in  secret  session  in  the  senate,  and  the  resolntion  reported  by  that 
comroiltee,  condemning  the  Panama  mission,  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
24  to  19,  on  thtf  14lh  of  March.  The  nominations  by  the  president  were 
then  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  and  the  injunction  of  secresy  on  the  sub- 
ject removed  from  the  journal.  Thus  the  administration  was  sustained 
in  this  measure  by  the  senate ;  and  in  the  house  of  representatives  the 
bill  making  the  appropriation  for  the  mission,  was  carried,  slier  a  debate 
of  many  days,  on  the  21st  of  April,  by  a  vote  of  133  to  61. 

The  house  having  thus  concurred  with  the  senate  in  assenting  to  the 
poUcy  of  the  mission,  measures  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  eSect ;  and  or- 
ders wero  transmitted  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  then  minister  to  Colom- 
bia, to  attend  the  congreaa,  which  was  to  hold  Its  first  meeting  in  the 
month  of  June.  In  his  way  to  Panama  he  was  unfortunately  attacked,  at 
Carthagena,  by  a  malignant  fever,  which  proved  fatal,  and  deprived  the 
country  of  an  able  and  useful  representative. 

The  delay  that  had  been  occasioned  by  the  long  and  protracted  discussions 
to  which  this  measure  had  been  subjected,  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
thus  prevented  any  representation  of  the  United  States  in  the  congress  at 
Panama ;  it  having  been  found  impossible  fur  Mr.  Sergeant  to  prepare,  in 
the  short  time  which  remained  after  the  decision  of  the  house,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  congress,  for  his  departure,  and  the  approach  of  the  im- 
healthy  season  having  rendered  a  journey  across  the  isthmus  to  Panama 
peculiarly  dangerous. 

The  representatives  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Colombia, 
met  there  on  the  22d  of  June,  1 826.  Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia,  had  not  then 
organized  its  government,  and  was  not  represented,  nor  was  the  republic 
of  Chili.  The  governments  of  England  and  the  Netherlands,  though  un- 
invited, sent  diplomatic  agents,  who  were  not  permitted  to  be  present 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  congress,  but  communications  were  made 
to  them  of  their  proceedings. 

The  congress  continued  in  session  until  the  ISth  of  July,  and  conclu- 
ded between  tliemselves  a  treaty  of  friendahip  and  perpetual  confedera- 
tion, to  which  all  other  American  powers  might  accede  within  the  year. 
The  treaties  between  the  assembled  powem  were  reoognised  and  renewed, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  congress  annudly  in  time  of  common  war,  and 
bieimially  in  time  of  peace,  agreed  upon.  The  ontBj 
to  beheld  at  Tacubaya,  a  village  near  the  c^  of  II 

Tot.  I.— 42 
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Mr.  Poinscit,  t'liiteil  t^tales  minister  to  Mexico,  wu  appointed  commis- 
siiiiKT  u>  ]':Lii:iLna  in  plicc  uf  Mr.  Anderson,  deceased,  and  Mi.  Sergeant, 
his  i:olle:ii;iit',ri'jriiri'd  10  Mexico,  1o  be  present  when  the  congreaa  should 
r<;usM'iiil>l('  ill  Tiii'iLbiiva.  The  confess  did  not  assemble,  however,  at  the 
apiioiiirnl  liiiii',  nii<i  ihi-rc  being  no  prospect  of  another  session  at  any  ape- 
citicil  period,  Mr.  Hirficant  rutumed  10  the  United  States.  The  causea  of 
thin  iinuxptited  issui-  of  a  measure  which  promised  in  its  coromencemeat 
to  do  m  imicli  to  iiiLliurate  the  condition  of  mankind,  by  diminishing  the 
causes  as  well  as  ihe  evil.s  of  war,  it  is  believed,  were  occasioned  by  the 
iiitfTual  I'oitimoiiDiia  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  and  the  apprehension  which 
cxisied  ill  Suuili  Am'^iea  of  ihc  ambitious  designs  of  Bolivar.' 

The  niueiei'iitb  CniigicsH  paaxed  but  few  acta  of  general  interest  at  their 
first  sesBLon,  nor  was  ii  distinguished  by  any  important  measures,  except- 
inu  the  saiieiion  {jiveii  to  tlic  Panama  mission.  Nearly  all  the  proposi- 
tions wliieb  were  eallcd  for  by  the  public  voice,  were  defeated,  eithei 
frotii  waiii  of  liiiie  for  their  con  side  ration,  or  by  an  influence  which  seemed 
ii>  e\ert  iiseir  fur  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  administration  unpopular. 
Tliis  w;ts,  ]ierhaps,  to  have  been  expected,  in  the  state  of  parties  as  then 
cxisiiiij;,  ;ind  the  powerfid  combination  which  was  forming  for  the  pur- 

Tbe  dispijsiiiiin  of  this  Coneress  was,  however,  favorable  to  objects  of 
internal  imjirnvi'mrnl.  In  addition  to  tifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated 
for  (jiineral  sun  eys,  speeillc  appropriations  were  made  for  the  survey  of  a 
or  Hundry  postroads,  and  for  continuing  and 
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ipproitriation  of  ihe  public  lands  was  made  in  all  the  townabipa  belonging 
(D  tbe  United  Statea,  where  lots  had  not  been  previouslj'  set  apart  for 
that  object.  Authori^  was  giren  at  this  time  for  preparing  a  treatise  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  gOTemment,  on  the  cukure  of  the  silkwomi, 
and  of  mnlberry-treea,  and  for  giving  information  on  the  manufacture  of 
ailk  in  the  United  States. 

The  discordance  in  the  materiala  of  the  opposition  prevented  an^  har- 
monious concert  of  action  and  purpose  at  this  first  session  of  the  nine- 
teenth Congress,  but  during  the  vacation  and  the  succeeding  session,  great 
progress  was  made  toward  a  stricter  union,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  thai  Congress,  in  March,  1 B27,  the  party  had  assumed  a  con- 
sistent shape.  General  Jackaon  was  nominated  by  the  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee, as  early  as  October,  1825,  as  a  candidate  for  president,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Adams.  This  nomination  was  formally  accepted  by  him,  in  an 
address  delivered  before  both  branches  of  tbe  legislature,  in  which  he  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  The  strong  insinuations 
in  this  address  against  the  propriety  of  the  last  election  "by  Congress, 
plainly  indicated  General  Jackson's  dissatisfaction  at  the  result,  and  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  sanction  an  opposition  to  the  administration  on  the 
gitmnd  of  its  corrupt  origin.  The  charge  of  corruption  st  the  recent 
election,  by  bargain  and  intrigue  between  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  was 
more  directly  countenanced  by  the  general,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Carter  Bev- 
erley, of  Virginia,  published  in  the  papers  in  1 827.  The  adherents  of  the 
vice-president  sustained  the  charge  of  corruption  against  the  administra- 
tion, in  debates  in  Congress,  uniting  cordially  in  this  and  other  respects, 
with  the  original  friends  and  supporters  of  General  Jackson. 

That  numemus  portion  of  the  opposition  to  the  admin  isttatioD  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Crawford,  were  still  unwil- 
ling to  adopt  General  Jackaon  as  the  next  candidate  for  the  presidency,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Adanu ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  no  other 
course  was  lell  to  them,  if  eucceaa  was  desired,  but  to  acquiesce  in  his 
support.  Accordingly,  it  was  announced  early  in  1827,  by  a  leading  op- 
position member  from  Virginia,  that  the  combinations,  for  effecting  tbe 
elevation  of  General  Jackson,  were  nearly  complete,  and,  in  fact,  greater 
concert  was  manifested  in  their  party  nnvements  after  that  time. 

The  strong  popular  vote  which,  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Adams, 
Clay,  and  Crawford  parties,  the  general  hod  received  at  tbe  last  election, 
probably  had  much  effect  in  inducing  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  support  him.  It  furnished,  ready  formed,  a  large  cap- 
ital which  die  Crawford  par^  saw  they  could  add  to  tbeir  own,  simply  by 
consenting  to  receive  it.  Tbe  unitod  electoral  votes  for  Jackaon  and 
Crawford,  in  1824,  they  remembored,  were  140,  while  those  for  Adams 
and  Clay  were  but  121 .  They  knew,  too,  dist  in  the  chiralric  bravery  of 
General  Jackson,  his  biilliant  snccess  in  tlu  Ute  war,  and  the  many  pop- 
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uhr  and  fascinating  points  in  his  charaoter,  would,  wbefl  anpponed  bjr 
•uch  a  compact,  disciplined  association  as  was  ihe  Crawford  purty  in  mujr 
of  ihe  states,  render  ibis  extraonliiinry  man  irresistible  as  a  candidate  be- 
fore the  people.  If  he  was  subject  to  rasboees  and  precipitancy,  ih«y 
thougbt  they  could  surround  hiic  with  friends  and  adrispra  who  would 
keep  him  within  due  bounds.  True,  the  Crawford  men  had,  in  1624  and 
1825,  manifested  tlie  utmost  horror  at  ibe  least  prospect  of  his  ctsciioii, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  himself  was  known  to  have  expressed  very  unfsvornhla  . 
opinions  of  him ;  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  above  all,  s.  j 
kind  of  political  necessity,  hiul  materially  chan^d  their  views.*  1 

The  charge  of  bargain  and  intrigue  made  by  Getioral  Jackson  and  soma  i 
of  hia  friende,  against  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  was  met  by  Mr.  Clay, 
the  secretary  of  slate,  in  a  body  of  testimony,  which  was  thought,  by  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  reading  public,  to  overthrow  the  accusalion  against 
him,  atid  convinced  many  that  in  voting  for  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  house  ot 
representatives,  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  conscientiously  discharged  tbeh 
duty.  Still,  the  opposition  papers  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  charge, 
and  doubtless  many  persons  retained  their  original  unfavorable  impres- 
sions on  this  subject.  But  the  opposition  to  the  administtation  had  now 
become  so  fully  matured,  that  il  no  longer  needed  the  aliniant  which  had 
first  given  life  and  rigor  to  it. 

The  course  of  the  administration  itself,  with  regard  to  appointments  to 
office,  tended  to  promote  ihe  objects  of  the  opposition,  and  lo  accelersU 
its  own  downfall.     Following  up  the  principle  promulgated  in  hia  inaugil- 
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gsrenunenl  was  exercised  agsinel  it,  Tsther  than  ia  its  favor ;  and  tiu 
singular  spectacle  was  presented,  of  an  administration  openly  and  nolentty 
opposed  bjr  those  whose  inflnence  in  society,  and  whose  very  means  of 
subsistence,  were  dependent  upon  its  will* 

The  members  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  were  nnable  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  administration  the 
support  and  political  influence  that  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipa- 
ted. The  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  throughout  the  Union,  with  but  compara- 
tively few  exceptions,  gave  a  zealous  support  to  the  administration ;  but 
Mr.  Rush,  secretary  of  the  treasiuy,  snd  Mr.  Barbour,  secretary  of  war, 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  Crawford  party,  could  not  effect  any  impor- 
tant change  in  the  political  character  of  states  so  irrevocably  hostile  to 
Mr.  Adams  as  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  secretary  of  the  navy, 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  December  9, 
1823,  and  continued  in  office  by  Mr.  Adan»,  exercised  his  influence 
eflectively  in  New  Jersey,  his  native  state,  which  had  voted  for  General 
Jackson  in  1824,  but  now  supported  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Wirt,  the  attorney-general,  was  not  an  active  politician,  nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  he  could  have  produced  any  important  effect  in  Virginia.  The 
postmasler-gennral,  John  M'Lean,  although  professedly  neutral  in  the  con- 
test, was  believed  to  prefer  General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Adams,  Thus  un- 
fortunately, in  every  point  of  view,  was  the  administration  placed  ;  and  to 
the  eye  of  careful  observers,  its  destiny,  it  appeared  probable,  was  to  en- 
dure only  for  the  single  term  of  four  years. 

The  second  session  of  the  nineteenth  Congress  was  held  from  the  4th 
of  December,  1826,  to  the  3d  of  March,  1827.  But  few  laws  of  an  im- 
portant or  general  character  were  passed  at  this  session,  though  others 
were  urged  with  great  veal  and  ability  by  several  members.  There  was, 
at  this  period,  a  very  strong  feeling  in  Congress  as  to  the  theory  and 
views  of  the  executive ;  and  with  many  a  disposition  to  scrutinize  closely 
the  recommendalions  of  the  president.  Some  supposed  his  objects  were 
visionary,  and  he  was  charged,  with  entertaining  such  views  of  the  con- 
stitution as  that  national  internal  improvements  might  justly  be  made, 
though  there  might  be  large  expenditures  in  their  execution. 

An  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  repairs  on  the 
Cumberland  road  ;  lands  were  reserved  for  seminaries  of  learning  in  Lou- 
isiava,  in  Florida,  and  in  Arkansas  ;  and  a  grant  of  public  lands  was  made 
to  the  asylum  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Kentucky.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  an  opposition  senator,  for 
distributing  a  certain  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  pnblic  revenue,  among  the 
several  states.  Bat  the  proposition  was  not  reCMved  with  much  favor ; 
and,  after  a  short  discussion,  the  bill  was  denied  a  second  reading.  The 
plan  originated  in  a  wish  U  maintain  stats  power  and  rights,  and  to  ft*'^ 
al  Raglitw.  •  tJM 
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not  gtett  eipendiiurea  by  the  nalionul  guvernmeni,  which  ffonld  naunlljr 
IncreaM  the  mliueiice  uud  patronage  of  llie  lallei.* 

Gnat  effons  were  again  made  at  ihiB  HeMJoa  of  Congress  for  the  (Ma- 
sage  of  a  bankrupt  law.  The  bill  introduced  at  the  Usi  session,  by  Mr. 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  was  now  laken  up,  anil  ably  discussed  by  the 
mover  and  others,  but  (he  bill  was  opposed,  and  finally  defeated,  on  ibe 
pretence  llut  it  would  operate  particularly  for  the  relief  of  moichants,  and 
would  he  of  no  benefit  to  ibe  other  classes  of  ciUieos. 

The  subject  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Britisb  colonies  waa 
also  discussed  at  great  length  al  this  session.  Il  was  one  of  peculiar  io- 
leresl  and  importance ;  for  ihe  trade  with  iho  British  ports  in  th«  West 
Indies  was  so  restricted  by  acts  of  parliament,  that  it  could  be  pursued 
with  but  little  profit  by  the  citizens  of  ihe  United  StoU^s.  Uoib  branches 
of  Congress  had  a  bill  )irepared  on  this  subject;  ihey  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially ;  but  it  was  said  in  the  house,  thai  the  bill  before  ilie  senate  did  not 
fully  protect  the  intoresls  of  American  morchants  trading  to  those  ports ; 
and  no  law  was  enacted,  as  nas  proposed  and  expected.  The  dilTeroQct 
might  have  been  adjusted  by  a  commitloe  of  coufcreuce  of  both  houaoa^ 
as  is  usual  in  cases  of  disagreement ;  but  this  was  not  done  ii 
the  close  of  the  session  prevented  it.  And  on  the  17th  of  March,  by  t 
tue  of  a  law  passed  three  years  before,  the  president  declared,  by  proclB> 
malion,  that  the  trade  with  those  porta  was  prohibited  ;  as  (he  diacriniiM*  1 
ting  duties  of  the  British  government  had  not  been  removed. f 

The  sum  of  thirty  ihousund  dollars  was  appropriated  for  improving  I 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  river.     Grants  of  the  public  lands  were  made  10'^ 
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and  the  object  of  the  morer  was  not  attained.  Another  v 
flfioTt  was  made  to  pass  a  lair  for  allowing  compensation  to  ths  offloon 
of  the  continental  army  who  continued  in  serrice  till  the  close  of  tha  »v^ 
olutionary  war.  At  the  following  session  an  act  was  passed  making  the 
desired  appropriatioue  for  these  veterans.  When  the  term  of  the  nine- 
teenth Congress  expired,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  unfinished  business 
of  great  importance  laying  on  the  table.  Although  the  administration  had 
a  nominal  majority  of  supporters  in  both  houses,  yet  the  course  of  the  op- 
position greatly  retarded  the  public  business,  and  disheartened  the  friends 
of  the  administration. 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  twentieth  Congress  took  place  in 
many  of  the  states,  under  a  highly  excited  state  of  public  feeling  for  and 
sgajnst  the  administration.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition 
leaders  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  house,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
checking  the  administration,  and  producing  an  influence  on  public  opinion 
favorable  to  the  opposition,  in  anticipation  of  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  states  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  showed  changes  from  the 
opposition  to  the  administration  side.  The  president's  friends  were  also 
sustained  by  the  New  England  states,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Louisiana. 
But  these  favorable  indications  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  ad- 
verse results  in  the  elections  in  Kentucky  and  New  York,  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  other  southern  states,  except  Louisiana  ;  also  Pennsylva- 
nia, Tennessee,  and  Illinois,  elected  opposition  members  with  few  excep- 
tions. The  general  result  was  the  return  of  a  majority  of  opposition  mem- 
bers to  the  house  of  representatives  ;  and  this  victory  wss  soon  followed 
by  such  an  accession  from  those  who  were  uncommitted  in  the  senate,  as 
to  give  a  majority  to  the  same  party  in  that  body. 

The  bill  for  increasing  the  duties  on  imported  manufactures  of  wool 
having  been  defeated  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  nineteenth 
Congress,  steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  protective 
system,  to  bring  the  subject  again  before  Congress,  and  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  many  of  the  states,  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  public  opinion,  and  to  obtain  an  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  in  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  manufactures. 

It  was  ilelermined  at  this  convention  to  memorialize  Congress,  not  only 
on  the  subject  of  an  increase  of  duty  on  woollens,  but  on  many  other  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture.  In  abort,  a  very  general  rerisioa  of  the  protective 
features  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  with  a  view  to  augioeiitauon,  wss  agreed 
upon.  The  proceedings  of  the  Harrisburg  coDTenlun  provoked  much  aa- 
imsdversion  amonf  the  opponents  uf  tho  f0licy,^Mrticiilarly  in  some  of 
the  seaport  lowiu,  and  in  dte  ■onthsn  atai«a,  whan  the  i^antars  were 
very  hostile  to  the  protectiva  ayatem. 

Such  was  the  atata  of  pubUc  opinion  when  the  twentieth  Congresa  as- 
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aemblcd ;  &nd  as  it  was  generally  believed  thni  the  coarse  ukm  by  tb« 
[Nmi(>s  supporting  and  opposing  the  administraliitn  on  this  question,  wnuld 
maierially  affect  their  proapecis  of  succrss,  much  anxiety  prerailed  con- 
cerning ihe  view  which  the  president  miglit  feel  bound  to  take  of  this 
subji^ct  in  his  annual  message. 

The  northwestern  slates,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  welt  known  u>  be 
tariff  states  ;  and  their  votes,  it  was  predicted,  would  depend  entirely  upoa 
the  division  of  parties  upon  this  question. 

Coiurary  lo  general  expectation,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  subject  in 
the  opening  message  to  Congress  ;  but  in  the  annual  report  of  the  secro- 
laryof  the  treasury.  Mr.  Rush,  on  tlie  lOih  of  December,  an  daboral«  view 
was  taken  of  the  manufactures  of  the  couotiy,  and  their  encouragement 
and  protection  warmly  recommended. 

The  first  session  of  the  twentieth  Congress  cominonccd  on  tb«  3d  of 
December,  1827,  and  closed  on  the  36lh  of  May,  1838,  In  the  Itoosc  of 
representatives  two  hundred  and  seven  members  were  present,  and  on  the 
first  ballot  for  speaker,  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  bad  104  vot«c, 
John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  had  94,  and  there  wore  7  scattering.  The 
opposition  speaker  was  thus  elected.  He  had  supponed  Mr.  Crawford 
for  president,  in  1824,  and  his  success  as  a  candidate  for  speaker  showed 
the  union  of  the  different  sections  of  the  opposition,  and  was  regarded  aa 
a  presage  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  administration. 

The  committees  of  both  houses,  a  ninjnriiy  of  the  senate  being  now  of 
the  same  sentiments  as  the  house,  of  course  represented  the  political 
opinions  of  the  opposition  ;  and  the  adniinialralion  was  lefl  without  ihal 
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Other  party.  On  the  1 1th  of  Jaouaiy,  Mr.  Slouie  moved  a  reaolution  n- 
quiring  the  secretmy  of  war  to  furnish  the  house  with  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceediDga  of  s  court-martial  held  on  the  5th  of  December,  1814,  in  a  de> 
tachment  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Genertd  Jackson,  for  the 
trial  of  certain  Tennessee  militiamen. 

These  men  were  tried  for  insubordination  and  mutiny,  and  b^Ting 
been  found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  which  sentence  was  or- 
dered by  General  Jackson  to  be  carried  into  execniion.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  publication  of  the  official  records  would  prove  the  general  to  have 
been  careless  of  homan  life,  and  render  him  unpopular,  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court-martial  were  not  strictly  formal.  The  introduction  of 
this  resolution  caused  much  excitement  in  the  house.  It  was,  however, 
finally  passed,  with  sundry  amendments,  and,  with  the  documents  fur- 
nished by  the  war  department,  referred  to  the  committee  on  mihtary 
afiairs  for  examination.  On  the  11th  of  February  the  committee  made 
a  long  exculpatory  report,  justifying  the  execution  of  these  militiamen, 
which,  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  103  to  98,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
the  documents,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  long  and  exciting  debate,  of  a  party  character,  arose  on  the  subject 
of  certain  resolutions  submitted  in  January,  by  Mr.  Chilton,  a  new  mem- 
ber on  the  opposition  side  from  Kentucky.  These  resolutions  proposed 
an  inquiry  into  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  with  a  view  to  re- 
trenchment. It  did  not  appear  that  either  party  had  been  consulted  by  the 
mover  in  bringing  them  forward,  Afler  debating  the  subject  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  the  house  adopted,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Chilton's  resolutions,  others 
offered  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  inquire  and  re- 
port in  detail  on  expenses  and  retrenchment.  The  select  committee  was 
then  appointed  by  the  speaker,  but  Mr.  Chilton  was  not  placed  thereon. 

^Rer  a  long  and  minute  investigation,  the  committee,  on  the  .15th  of 
May,  made  a  report  on  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and  the  minority  of 
the  committee  made  a  counter  report. 

These  reports  comprehended  the  whole  subject  of  the  discretionary 
expenditure  of  the  executive  part  of  the  government,  and  contained  a 
statement  of  the  respective  views  and  principles  of  the  opposition  and 
administration  parties  concerning  the  projected  reform  in  the  federal 
government. 

Six  thousand  copies  of  these  reports  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  members,  among  their  constituents,  and  this  brought  the 
question  directly  before  the  public  for  its  decision.  On  one  side,  the  aug- 
mented  expenditure  of  the  government  was  relied  on  to  prove  the  extrav- 
agance of  the  adminiatration,  and  on  the  other,  this  increase  was  shown  to 
be  a  necesaaiy  result  of  the  policy  deliberately  adopted  by  the  narioa.^ 
The  continuance  of  this  policy  was,  therefore,  property  the  question  to  ^>^M 
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decided  )  but  so  much  personal  predilection  and  Heclianal  prejudice  eq 
tered  into  the  contest,  that  this  question,  the  real  one  in  issue,  was  not 
fairly  tried." 

The  subjccl  of  a  icriaion  of  ibc  uriff  on  importtt,  wilh  a  view  lo  addi- 
tional protection  lo  American  mannfai'tures,  wit«  brought  befoK  Congrevt 
at  an  early  period  of  iho  seBsion.  The  committee  on  manufaclures.  lo 
whom  the  memorials  on  the  suhjccl  were  referred,  on  request,  was  graatod 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papors.  Many  manufaclurera  and  others 
were  examined  by  ihe  committee,  and  on  the  31st  of  January,  nfler  spend- 
ing four  weeks  in  these  inquiries,  they  made  a  report,  accompanied  by  tho 
testimony  taken,  and  a  new  laritf  bill,  in  which  an  LOcreaaed  rate  of  duties 
was  proposed  on  many  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture. 

The  committee  on  manufactures  which  reported  this  bill  was  composed 
of  two  members  friendly  to  tho  administrauon,  and  five  of  the  op)>o&ition, 
but  only  one  member  of  the  committee  was  decidedly  opposed  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  It  was  asserted  b^  the  friends  of  the  admin iatration,  that 
although  six  of  the  committee  were  apparently  friendly  to  the  tariff  policy, 
two  only  were  so  in  reality,  and  one  only  opposed,  while  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  disposed  to  use  the  question  ns  a  political  en- 
gine ;  and  that  no  kw  could  be  expected  from  a  comnuitee  so  constituted, 
but  one  which  would  be  framed  more  with  a  view  to  afleci  public  opinion 
in  relation  to  tho  presidential  election,  than  to  advance  llie  manuraciming 

The  discussions  on  the  tariff  bill  continued  from  the  13lh  of  February 
lo  ilie  i5ih  of  April,  various  amendments  propoaed  by  Mr.  Mallary,  chait-J 
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■ome  relief  to  the  navigating  iaterest.   A  bill  reducing  the  duties  on  winea, 
pu«ed  into  a  law,  after  a  close  divisioa  in  the  house. 

With  the  view  of  providing  a  remedy  for  certain  difficulties  in  the  pio- 
cexa  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  a  biU  was  introduced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  regulKling  ihe  process  of  federal  courts  in 
those  states  admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  year  1789.  This  bill, 
which  was  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  new  states,  after  consider- 
able discussion,  passed  both  houses  and  became  a  law. 

The  vice-president,  Mr.  Calhoun,  having  construed  his  powers  as  pre- 
siding  officer  of  the  senate,  as  not  permiting  him  to  preserve  order  in  that 
body,  it  becsme  necessary  to  pass  some  resolution  declsring  it  to  he  within 
the  scope  of  his  suthori^.  An  amendment  to  the  rules  was  sccordingly 
offered  at  this  session,  declaring  that  every  question  of  order  should  be 
decided  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  without  debate,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  senate. 

This  simple  proposition  excited  a  long  and  eloquent  debate  in  the  sen- 
ate, in  which  the  opposition  generally  sustained  ihe  view  taken  by  the 
rice-president  of  his  powers.  They  thought  the  authority  proposed  by 
the  amendment  to  vest  in  the  presiding  officer,  as  of  the  most  aristocratic 
character,  and  threatening  the  most  alarming  consequences.  The  amend- 
ment, however,  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  31  ayes  to  15  nays. 

The  oiher  business  of  the  session  did  not  possess  much  permanent  in- 
terest. The  tariff  and  the  presidentisl  election  seemed  to  have  absorbed 
the  faculties,  and  engrossed  all  the  attention  of  the  members,  and  al^r  a 
long  and  rather  angry  session.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  26th  of  May, 
without  much  regret  on  the  pan  of  the  community,  at  the  termination  of  its 
protracted  debates. 

The  presidential  election  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  in  the  midst 
of  a  highly-excited  state  of  public  feeling,  brought  on  by  protracted  dis- 
cussions on  the  characters  of  the  candidates  for  the  presidency,  and  the 
political  questions  involved  in  the  contest.  These  discussions  had  been 
carried  on  through  the  public  press,  and  at  assembUges  of  the  people,  in  sQ 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  used  by  each 
party,  and  the  contest  was  most  animated.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and  the  election  of  General  Jackson  ss  president,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  as  vice-president,  for  the  ensuing  term  of  four  years.  In  the 
electoral  colleges  the  vote  stood  178  for  General  Jackson,  and  83  for 
Mr.  Adams.  The  candidates  for  vice-president  were  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
was  re-elected  by  171  votes  (7  being  giren  for  Wilham  Smith,  of  South  Caj- 
oUna),  and  Richard  Rush,  who  received  the  same  vote  as  Mr.  Adams.  The 
number  of  electoral  votes  received  by  Mr.  Adams,  was  one  less  than  h« 
received  in  1824,  whils  thoso  given  lo  General  Jackson  exceeded  by  on*  j 
rote  the  united  tBies  of  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Clay,  in  1824.  .M 

A  chango  im  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  AdaoiS  took  place  in  May,  1628,  IftJ 


o^oBiua  wu  held  rrom  the  1st  t 

March,  1829. 

The  president's  message  was  ui  ah 
counliy,  and  of  the  condition  of  our  doi 
differed  from  his  three  fonner  annaa]  meai 
ject  of  the  tariff,  which  had  before  bee 
expreMed,  that  the  exeiciae  of  a  coiuiitt 
the  great  intereaia  of  the  cotmtiy  from  i 
conntriea,  would  nerer  be  abandoned. 

Congreu  appeared  inclined,  this  aoaaioi 
aities  of  the  goTemment.  1'he  term  of  t 
too  short  to  allow  it  to  do  more  than  to  brin 
views  tnd  policy  of  the  succeeding  adminii 
Certain  metsarei,  however,  affecting  the  i 
upon  the  eoosidention  of  Congress,  and  th 
100  obvious  to  be  overiooked.  The  fint  ol 
extending  the  term  within  which  goods  ma; 
of  drawback,  without  any  deduction.  Anot 
drawback  on  the  exportation  of  refined  ei 
passed  and  became  laws. 

A  tonnage  bill  introduced  in  the  honse,  m 
gating  intereat,  met  with  a  less  iavorsble  : 
to  repeal  the  tannage  duties  upon  American 
by  treaty  on  the  same  footing.  It  passed 
debate,  but  was  rejected  in  the  senate. 

The  twentieth  Congress  was  liberal  in  t] 
municatitms,  by  luada  and  «"•'-  — '  ' 
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A  bilt  was  also  introduced  into  the  senate,  wHich  ultimately  became  a  Isw, 
qtpropriatiDg  $290,000  for  conatnictuig  a  breakwater  in  Delaware  bay ; 
the  GonBtmction  af  a  military  road  iq  Maine,  was  also  authorized,  and 
05,000  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

A  bill  providing  fur  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  exploring  expedition  in 
the  South  seas  and  Pacific  ocean,  passed  the  house,  but  was  lost  in  the 
senate.  Bills  of  considerable  importance,  authorizing  the  president  to 
expose  to  public  sale  the  reserred  lead  mines  and  salt  springs  in  the  state 
of  Missouri,  passed  both  houses. 

The  main  business  of  the  session  was  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
the  Cumberland  road.  The  house  decided,  by  a  considerable  majority, 
in  favor  of  both  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  erecting  gates,  and 
imposing  a  system  of  tolls,  in  order  to  keep  the  road  in  repair.  The  sen- 
ate, without  discussing  the  constitutional  power,  struck  out  the  sections 
relating  to  toll-gates  and  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  required  to 
put  the  road  in  repair.  Another  bill  passed  both  houses,  appropriating 
money  for  the  construction  of  the  road  westwardly  from  ZanesviUe  in 
Ohio. 

The  appropriations  for  the  public  service  did  not  occasion  much  discus- 
sion at  this  session.  The  excitement  of  the  presidential  election  was 
followed  by  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind ;  and  the  interest  felt  by  the 
members  in  the  arrangements  for  organizing  a  new  administration,  led  but 
little  inclination  for  a  critical  exammation  of  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

A  treaty  concluded  with  Brazil,  recognising  the  liberal  commercial  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  States,  was  not  ratified  until  after  the  accession  of 
General  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  although  it  was  completed  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 

The  presidential  contest  having  been  decided,  the  business  of  Congress 
was  transacted  with  less  interruption  from  poUtical  discussion  than  usual, 
and  this  session  was  characterized  by  greater  freedom  from  party  asperity 
than  the  last. 

"  Thus  terminated  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams ;  and  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  entertained  of  its  policy,  and  its  tendency,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  ha  character  was  marked  and  definite  i  and  that  it  exercised  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  merits  and  de- 
merits of  his  policy  were  positive,  and  not  negative.  Certain  definite 
objects  were  proposed  as  desirable,  and  the  energies  of  the  government 
were  directed  toward  their  attainment. 

"  The  United  Slate*,  during  this  admlniatratioii,  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
peace ;  and  the  roreiga  policy  Itf  the  govenment  had  only  itt,  view  the 
maintenance  of  the  digni^of  the  national  character  j  the  oxwawMi  «f  its 
commercial  relalioiie»«nd  the  ineceHfol  proeacntion  of  4|tjM|Ba  of 
American  citizens  upon  foreign  govenuMnts. 
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"  II  was,  however,  in  the  domestic  policy  of  tiie  govemmetU  thu  tint 
ctisTucler  or  the  ad  mi  uis  (ration  was  most  strongly  displayed.  Dufing  it* 
continuance  in  office,  new  and  increased  aciivity  waa  imparled  to  those 
powers  vested  in  the  federal  govemaiuni  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country ;  and  the  public  revenue  liberally  expended  in 
proseculing  those  national  measures  to  which  the  sanction  of  Congreaa 
had  been  deliberately  given  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  )^veniuent. 

"  More  than  one  million  of  dollars  had  been  cxpendvd  in  enlarging  and 
maintaining  the  lighthouse  establishment ;  half  a  million  in  comptellng  iIm 
public  buildings ;  two  millions  in  erecting  arsenals,  barracks,  and  furuiah- 
ing  the  national  armories  ;  nearly  the  same  amount  had  been  expended  in 
permanent  additions  to  the  naval  establiahment ;  upward  of  throe  millions 
had  been  devoted  to  fortifying  the  seacoagl  j  and  more  than  four  millions 
expended  in  improving  the  internal  communications  between  diflerent  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  procuring  information,  by  scientific  surreys,  con* 
coming  its  capacity  for  further  improvement.  Indeed,  more  had  been 
directly  effected  by  the  aid  of  government,  in  this  respect,  during  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's administration,  than  during  the  administrations  of  all  his  predecot- 
sors.  Other  sums,  exceeding  a  million,  had  been  appropriated  for  objects 
of  a  lasting  character,  and  not  belonging  lo  the  annual  expense  of  Jiio 
government )  making  in  the  whole,  nearly  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  ex- 
pended for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  counirj',  during  this  administration. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  punctually  paid. 
and  the  debt  itself  was  in  a  constant  course  of  reduction,  having  bt 
minished  $30,373,188  during  this  adminiattstion,  and  leaving  dua, 
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The  snceBtoTS  of  Andrew  Jftckson,  the  seTenib  president  of  the  United 
States,  were  among  the  emigrants  from  Scotland  to  the  province  of  VI- 
ster,  in  Ireland,  at  a  period  when  it  was  the  policy  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  promote  the  colonization  of  setlleis  from  England  and  Scotland 
on  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  Irish.  The  family  of  Jackson  was  therefore 
of  Scottish  origin ;  and  they  were  attached  to  the  pieabyterian  church. 
Hugh  Jackson,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  a 
linen  draper,near  Carrickfergua,  in  Ireland.  His  four  sons  were  respectable 
brmen ;  of  whom  Andrew,  the  youngest,  married  Elizabeth  Hutchinson, 
md  had  in  Ireland  two  sons,  Hugh  and  Robert.  The  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  his  native  country  induced  him  to  dispose  of  his  farm,  and  in  1765, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  settle  in  South 
Carolina.  Samuel  Jackson,  a  son  of  another  of  the  brothers,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  became  a  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Three  of  ttw  neighbors  of  Andrew  Jackson,  named  Crawford,  emigra- 
ted to  America  with  him,  and  the  four  emigrants  purchased  lands  and  set- 
Had  in  the  Waxbaw  settlement.  South  Carolina,  near  the  line  of  North 
Carolina. 

On  this  plantation  of  his  father,  st  Waxhaw  settlement,  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  subject  of  this  raemoir,  was  bom,  on  the  I5th  of  March,  1767.  His 
father  died  about  the  time  .of  his  birth,  leaving  his  brm  to  his  widow,  and 
his  name  to  his  infant  son. 

htA  with  three  young  sons,  and  moderate  means,  Mrs.  Jackson  gave 
Imt  two  oldest  a  common  school  edncatiOD,  while  the  youngest  she  do- 
•ired  to  see  prepared  for  the  miidatiy,  and,  at  a  proper  age,  placed  him 
imder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hmnphriea,  principal  of  the  Waxhaw  academy, 
where  he  made  consideiable  progreaa  in  hia  itttdies,  including  latin  and 
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Greek,  until  iniernipied  by  the  events  cf  the  war  of  lbs  reTolutton.  Al- 
though but  about  otght  years  of  age,  when  the  lirsl  conflicts  botween  tb0 
British  and  Americans  took  place,  Andrew  Jackson  soon  became  accus- 
tomed to  [he  stirring  scenes  around  bini,  of  the  friends  and  neig^hbors  of 
his  mother  training  themaelvea  for  bnltle,  and  preparing  to  defend  their 
homes  from  the  att&cks  and  ravages  of  the  invading  foe. 

The  British  commanding  olTlcers  in  America  having  resolved  to  catty  ibo 
war  into  the  southern  states  ;  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  was  taken  in  1778,  and 
South  Carolina  invaded  in  the  spring  of  1 779.  The  miliUH  were  summoned 
to  ihf  ticid  to  repel  them,  and  Hugh  Jackaon,  the  oldest  brother  of  An- 
drew, [oitt  his  life  in  the  fatigues  of  the  service.  A  battle  took  place  ai 
the  British  nnd  Americans,  in  M*y, 
killed,  and  150  woundeij.  Considorv 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  Viax- 
unded  were  carried,  Andrew  Jacksoitt 
IV  the  honors  of  war.  The  mangled 
bodies  of  his  counlrjraen  confirmed  the  jmpreaaion  made  Upon  his  youthr 
ful  mind  by  the  tales  of  English  oppression  and  cruelly  which  he  bad  w. 
often  heard  from  his  mother  and  kindred,  while  ndating  scenes  of  tyraniij 
in  Ireland,  from  which  his  father  had  fled  to  find  a  retreat  in  America.' 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  Andrew  Jackson,  being  then  but  little  moi* 
than  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  company  with  his  brother  Robert,  joined  a 
corps  of  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Davie,  to  attempt  tbe 
defence  of  that  pari  of  the  country  against  a  Inidy  of  British  troops  and 
lories  who  had  penetrated  into  the   interior  of  the   Carolinas.     Davia^j 
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CBptivitf ,  U  Camden,  where  their  snflerings  were  great  from  their  wounds, 
and  the  small-pox,  then  prevalent  among  the  prisoners.  Being  finalljr  ie> 
leased,  by  exchange,  the  Jacksons,  accompanied  by  iheir  mother,  returned 
home  to  the  Wazhaw  settlement,  where  Robert  died  in  two  days  after- 
ward. By  kind  nursing  and  the  care  of  a  physician,  Andrew  finely  recov- 
ered from  a  dangerous  sickness.  His  mother  died  soon  after  this,  from 
the  effects  of  a  fever  taken  on  board  the  prison-ship  st  Charleston,  whither 
she  went  on  an  adventure  of  kindness  and  mercy,  for  the  relief  of  some  of 
her  relatives  and  friends  confined  on  board  of  that  vessel.  Thus  every 
momher  of  the  Jackson  family  which  came  from  Ireland  to  America  to 
escape  British  oppression,  perished  through  the  efTecta  of  the  same 
oppression  in  America.  The  only  remnant  of  the  family  was  an  Ameri- 
can-bom son,  who,  through  many  perils,  hved  to  be  the  avenger  of  his 
race. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Andrew  Jackson  was  left 
alone  in  the  world,  bis  own  master,  with  some  little  property,  but  withAut 
the  benefit  of  {>arental  counsel  or  restraint.  At  first  associating  with  idle 
young  men,  he  imbibed  loose  and  extravagant  habits,  which  he  suddenly 
determined  to  reform.  Changing  his  course  of  life,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Isw,  St  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  with  Spruce  M'Cay,  Esq.,  then 
an  eminent  counsellor,  and  subsequently  a  judge  of  distinction.  This  was 
in  the  winter  of  1784,  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  yesr.  He  finished 
his  studies  under  Colonel  Stokes,  and  in  a  little  more  than  two  years  he 
was  licensed  to  practise  law.  Soon  aflei  this,  without  solicitation  on  his 
part,  he  received  from  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  the  appointment  of 
solicitor  for  the  western  district  of  that  state,  embracing  the  present  state 
of  Tennessee. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1786,  Andrew  Jackson,  accompanied  by 
Judge  McNairy,  crossed  the  mountains  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Tennes- 
see, then  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina.  For  several  months  he 
resided  at  Jonesborough,  then  the  principal  seat  of  justice  in  that  district. 
In  1789,  he  first  visited  the  infant  settlements  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
near  the  present  site  of  Nashville.  The  settlers  had  at  this  time  many 
difficulties  with  the  Indians,  who  were  then  numerous  and  hostile  to  the 
whites.  During  this  perilous  period,  Jackson  performed  twenty-two  jour- 
neys scroBs  the  wilderness  of  two  hundred  miles,  then  intervening  between 
Jonesborough  and  the  Cumberland  settlements.  He  was  frequently  under 
arms,  with  other  settlers,  to  protect  parties  of  emigrants  from  the  allacks 
of  the  Indians.  He  was  slso  engaged  in  several  expeditions  against  the 
Indians,  in  one  of  which,  in  1 794,  the  native  town  of  Nickajack,  near  the 
Tennessee  river,  was  destroyed.  By  his  gallantly  in  these  affairs.  Jack- 
ton  became  well  known  to  the  Indians,  who  gave  him  the  names  of 
"  Sharp  Knife"  and  "  Pointed  Amne."  He  gained  equalfy  their  respect 
and  (hat  of  his  companions,  the  faaidy  aetllera  of  TemMsaee. 
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In  December,  1793,  Jackson  lei 
the  Viiginia  legislature  did  not  gra 
for  diroTce  in  a  Kentucky  court,  w) 
ful  issue.  Surprised  and  mortiiie 
Nashville,  in  January,  1794,  he  tool 
married.  The  conduct  of  Jackson 
familiar  with  the  circumstances,  co 
sistent  with  true  morality.  His  frie 
"  In  his  singularly  delicate  sense 
chivalrous  conception  of  the  femal 
dietinguished  from  every  other  persi 

Jackson,  after  his  marriage,  appli< 
hie  profession  in  the  practice  of  the 
hie  professional  bosiness  required  th 
ftnd  courage,  in  no  ordinary  degref 
debtors  against  him,  sa  he  was  empl< 
claims,  which  he  succeeded  in  break 
ter  enemies.  Bullies  were  stimulat 
brought  him  into  several  personal  < 
severe  punishment  of  the  aggressora 

In  1795,  the  people  of  Tennessee 
the  formstion  of  a  state  cnnatioitin 
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of  March  following,  and  he  wu  [werented  froio  continuing  longer  in  that 
body,  being  elected  by  the  legislatuTe  of  Tennessee  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  look  his  seat  on  the  22d  of  November,  1797,  be- 
ing then  only  a  few  months  over  thirty  years  of  age.  He  appears  not  to 
have  been  ambitious  or  anxioiu  for  political  distinction  at  that  time,  for, 
aflei  serving  one  session,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate.  During  his 
short  career  in  Congress,  it  is  believed  that  he  made  no  speeches  ;  but  in 
bis  votes  he  acted  with  the  deroocratic  pany,  opposing  the  administration 
of  Washington  at  its  close,  and  subsequenily  that  of  John  Adams.  While 
a  member  of  the  house,  he  was  one  of  a  minority  of  twelve  democrats, 
ampng  whom  were  Edward  Livingston,  Nathaniel  Macon,  and  William  B. 
Giles,  who  voted  against  an  answer  to  Washington's  last  speech  to  Con- 
gress 1  because  that  answer  expressly  approved  of  the  measures  of  Wash- 
ington's administration,  some  of  which  were  condemned  by  the  democratic 
party.  The  state  gave  her  first  vote  for  president  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1 796, 
which  vole  she  repeated  in  1800.  In  the  political  revolution  which  ele- 
vated Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  Jackson  participated,  and  acted  with 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Jeflerson ;  but  little  effort  was  required,  however,  to 
secure  the  vote  for  the  democratic  candidates,  in  a  slate  so  uniformly  de- 
voted to  that  party  as  Tennessee. 

At  this  period,  the  popularity  of  Jackson  in  Tennessee  was  equal,  if  ii 
did  not  exceed  that  of  any  other  citizen  of  the  slate.  Soon  after  his  resig- 
nation as  senator,  the  legislature  again  honored  him  by  conferring  upon  hint 
the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  This  office  he 
accepted,  and  for  a  lime  performed  the  duties  of  the  station  ;  but,  owing 
U>  ill  health,  he  determined  to  resign  and  retire  to  private  life.  "This  in- 
tention he  was  induced  to  defer  for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  remon- 
strances from  members  of  the  legislature  and  others,  who  entreated  him  to 
remain  upon  the  bench. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Jackson  was  placed,  and  his  course  ia 
several  public  affairs,  occasioned  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
other  leading  men  in  Tennessee.  Among  those  who  became  his  enemies, 
were  Judge  McNairy  and  Governor  Sevier.  A  personal  quarrel  with  the 
latter  occasioned  a  challenge  from  Judge  Jackson,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  governor,  and  the  parties,  without  any  formal  arrangement,  met  on 
horseback,  each  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  the  governor  having  also  a 
sword,  while  Jackson  had  a  cane,  which  he  carried  as  a  spear.  Putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  charged  upon  his  antagonist  in  a  bold  and  unexpected 
manner,  and  the  governor  dismounted  to  avi>id  the  shock.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  governor's  attendants  prevented  any  serious  mischief,  and 
by  the  intercession  of  mutual  friends  Airther  hostile  inte 
doned.  The  affair,  however,  occasioned  sundry  angry  pi 
(Heads  of  the  respective  parties,  which  show  the  peci 
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tlieu  existing  in  the  froDiJer  aettlemenis,  where  men  boUinj;  lbs  Ugfamt-I 
public  stations  weie  engaged  iii  personal  rencounlen. 

Previous  10  hia  affair  tviih  Goverour  Sevier,  Jackson  was  appmnWaJ 
major-general  of  l!ie  militia  of  llie  slate,  vii.,  in  1803.     His  compaliOWT 
was  John  Sevier,  wlio  was  ihea  also  a  candidate  for  gorenior.    T 
of  che  olficers  by  whom  the  appointment  of  general  was  made  being  equal- 
ly divided,  ibe  decision  devolved  on  Governor  Koane,  wlio  gave  it  in  farot 

On  the  pnrchaae  of  Louisiana  from  franco,  in  1803,  by  the  Unil«d 
Slates,  there  were  apprehensions  o(  a  difficulty  niih  Spain,  when  iba 
AmericaiiH  should  take  possession  of  the  lurritory.  The  Tennessee  mili* 
[is  were  called  upon  for  aid  in  case  of  need,  and  by  roquriRt  of  tho  srcre- 
lary  of  war,  General  Jackson  caused  Loaia  to  be  prepared  to  iranspon  ibc 
troops  to  New  Orleans  ;  but  neilhf<r  the  boats,  not  his  own  profTercd  aef- 
vices,  were  required,  as  the  Spaniards  made  no  reaiaianco  to  the  peaceM  i 
transfer  and  occupation  of  Louisiana. 

In  IS04,  General  Jackson,  having  served  sis  years  on  the  bench,  n-  J 
signed  his  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  tlia  hiogrspher  anft  I 
friend,  Mr.  Kendall,  remarks,  that  he  "  waa  not  made  for  what  is  usualljr  1 
called  H  fjrst'fate  lawyer.  His  mode  of  reaooning  would  not  pertiiit  him  ' 
to  seek  for  Justice  through  a  labyrinth  of  technicalities  and  special  plead- 
ing. Yet  few,  if  any,  exceeded  him  in  seizing  on  the  strong  points  of  a 
i^se,  and  with  vigor  and  clearness  applying  to  them  the  great  principles  i 
of  law.    As  a  lawyer,  in  criminal  proeecUtiODS,  (be  case  of  falS  cU«lil  alwi 
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which  ended  in  blows,  between  Jackson  and  Charles  Dickinson,  on  die 
subject  of  a  bet  made  at  a  hone<nce,  followed  by  an  abusive  publica^on 
on  the  part  of  Dickinson,  charging  Jackson  with  cowardice  ;  the  general 
sent  Dickinson  a  challenge.  The  duel  took  place  at  Hairison's  mills,  on 
Red  river,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1806.  The  word  being 
given,  Dickinson  fired  first,  his  ball  taking  effect  in  Jackson's  breast,  and 
shattering  two  of  his  ribs ;  the  next  instant  Jackson  tired,  although  thus 
severely  wounded,  and  Dickinson  fell  ;  he  was  taken  to  a  neighboring 
house,  and  survived  but  a  few  hours.  This  melancholy  afTair  caused 
much  excitement  in  Tennessee  at  the  time,  and  various  publicationn  on 
the  subject  appeared  from  the  friends  of  the  respective  parties,  and  General 
Jackson  himself ;  but  the  certificates  of  the  seconds  declared  that  the  duel 
had  been  fairly  conducted,  according  to  the  previous  understanding  of  tho 
parties.  The  firmness  of  nerve  displayed  by  General  Jackson  in  this  duel 
was  remarkable,  considering  that  he  was  wounded  before  discharging  his 
pistol.  Some  weeks  transpired  before  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  wounds. 

During  the  short  period  while  General  Jackson  was  a  member  of  Con- 
greas,  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  who,  in 
1805,  visited  the  western  country,  and  spent  several  days  at  the  residence 
of  Jackson.  Burr,  in  his  journal,  describes  the  general  as  "once  a  law- 
yer, after  a  judge,  now  a  planter ;  a  man  of  intelligence  ;  and  one  of 
those  prompt,  frank,  ardent  souls  whom  I  love  to  meet."  The  gen- 
eral treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  understanding 
that  his  object  was  the  settlement  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
making  arrangements  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  he  rendered  him  such  assistance  as  he  could  afford,  and  procured 
for  him  a  boat  to  descend  the  Cumberland  river. 

In  1806,  Colonel  Burr  again  relumed  to  the  western  country,  and  com- 
menced preparations  for  an  expedition.  General  Jnckson  offered  to  ac- 
company him  to  Mexico  with  a  body  of  troops,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Spain ;  but  declined  holding  communication  with  him  if  he  had  any  hos- 
tile intentions  against  the  United  Slates.  Qurr  assured  him,  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  he  had  no  such  hostile  design  ;  but  Jackson  having  his 
suspicions,  the  previous  intimacy  between  him  and  Burr  ceased.  He 
afterward  received  orders  from  the  war  department  to  call  out  the  military, 
if  necessary,  to  suppress  Burr's  projects,  and  arrest  Burr  himself.  Twelve 
military  companies  of  the  militia  under  hie  command,  were  ordered  out  by 
General  Jackson,  but  as  Burr  had  descended  the  Cumberland  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  with  only  n  few  unarmed  men,  the  general  dismissed  the 
troops,  and  reported  his  proceedings  to  the  goremment. 

After  Burr  was  arresred  and  taken  (o  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  M 
a  charge  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  General  Jacluoo  n' 
iSDiied  as  a  witness,  but  was  not  examined.    He  knew  nothing  H 
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criminaie  the  accused,  and  his  evidence,  if  given,  wonlJ  havo  b«en  in 
favor  of  Burr,  Ii  luay  be  bere  remarked,  ih&t  Colonel  Burr's  respcci  for 
General  Jacksun  continuetl  ibrough  life  ;  aiul  he  always  spoke  of  him  as 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honor.  It  is  belioved  thai  he  was  the  first  to  naoM 
hiin(though  this  was  ihecj  unknown  to  the  general  himself), as  early  cut  161^ 
ill  his  private  correspoudeuce,  as  a  sujuible  candidate  for  ibe  presidency. 

General  Jackson  contiuued  in  private  life,  attending  to  his  agriculttii&l 
employments,  until  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Briiaiii.  Having  become 
interested  iu  a.  mercaiiiile  (^slablishmenl  in  Nashville,  tht;  management  of 
which  he  intrustud  to  his  partner  in  thai  business,  hi?  butatnc  scrioualf 
involved  in  the  diibia  of  the  concern,  which  be  was  ootupellf^d  to  close  ; 
and,  far  ihe  puymenl'of  bis  debts,  sold  his  residence  and  plaiitaiian.  H*. 
then  retired  into  a  log-cabin,  near  the  place  since  callnd  "  tlie  Hnrniitiige," 
uid  commenced  the  world  anew.  13y  a  prudem  and  economical  iiuuiagv 
ment  of  his  aflairs,  he  soon  retrieved  his  pecuniary  condition,  and  agaia 
became  po.ssussed  of  thu  means  of  cojufurt  and  enjoyment. 

But  a  period  approached  when  the  ploasuros  and  ctideatments  or  bom* 
were  lo  be  abandoned,  for  ihe  duties  of  more  active  life.  War  with  Gr«iitl 
Britain  was  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  I2tb  of 
June,  1813.  General  Jackson,  ever  devoted  to  the  iiiteresis  of  his  coud- 
tty.  from  the  moment  of  the  declaration  knew  no  wish  bo  strong  as  th« 
of  entering  into  her  service  against  a  power  which,  independent  of  public 
conaideTaiions,  he  had  many  private  reasons  for  disliking.  In  her  hf' 
could  trace  sulferings  and  injuries  received,  and  the  efficient  cause  «hy, 
in  eurly  Ufe,  he  had  been  left  forlorn  and  wTetch«d.  without  a  single  relk- 


I 
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with  snow,  no  troops  could  hare  displayed  greater  firmness.  The  gen- 
ejal  was  everywhere  with  them,  inspiriog  them  with  the  ardor  thst  ani- 
oiated  hia  own  bosom.* 

Having  procured  supplies,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  Tor  aa 
active  campaign,  they  proceeded,  the  7th  of  January,  1813,  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  descending  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  through  cold  and  ice,  ar- 
rived and  balled  at  Natchez.  Here  Jackson  had  been  instructed  to  remaia, 
until  he  should  receive  further  orders.  Having  chosen  a  healthy  site  for 
the  encampment  of  his  troops,  he  devoted  his  time  to  training  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  active  service.  The  clouds  of  war,  however,  in  thai  quarter 
having  blown  over,  an  order  was  received  from  the  secretary  of  war,  dated 
the  fifth  of  January,  directing  him,  on  receipt  thereof,  to  dismiss  those  un- 
der  his  command  from  service,  and  to  lake  measures  for  dehvering  over 
every  article  of  public  property  in  his  poaaession  to  General  Wilkinson. 
When  thia  order  reached  his  camp,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  on 
the  sick  report,  and  almost  the  whole  of  them  destitute  of  the  means  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  their  return.  The  consequence  of  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  secretary's  order,  would  have  been,  that  many  of  the  sick 
must  have  perished,  while  moat  of  the  others,  from  their  destitute  condi- 
tion, would,  of  necessity,  have  been  compelled  to  enlist  in  the  regular 
army,  under  General  Wilkinson .t 

Genera]  Jackson  could  not  think  of  sscrificing  or  injuring  an  army  that 
had  shown  snch  devotedness  to  their  country  i  and  he  determined  to  dis- 
regard the  order,  and  march  them  again  to  their  homes  in  Tennessee, 
where  they  had  been  embodied.  This  determination  met  with  the  disap- 
probation of  his  field-officers  and  of  General  Wilkinson  ;  but  persisting  in 
his  design.  General  Jackson  marched  the  whole  of  his  division  to  the  sec- 
tion of  country  whence  they  had  been  drawn,  and  dismissed  ihem  from 
service,  as  he  had  been  instructed.  The  sick  were  transported  in  wagons, 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  roads  were  bad, 
and  the  swamps,  lying  in  their  passage,  deep  and  full ;  yet  the  general 
placed  before  his  troops  an  example  of  patience  under  hardships  that  lulled 
to  silence  all  complaints,  and  won  to  him,  still  stronger  than  before,  the 
esteem  acid  reapect  of  every  one.  On  aniving  at  Nashville,  he  communi- 
cated to  the  president  of  the  United  States  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and 
the  reasons  that  had  induced  it.  His  conduct  was  in  the  end  approved, 
and  the  expenses  incurred  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  government. 

The  volunteers  who  had  descended  the  river  having  been  discharged, 
early  in  May,  1813,  there  was  little  expectation  that  they  would  again  be 
called  for.  Tennessee  was  too  remotely  situated  in  the  interior,  to  expect 
their  services  would  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  state  ;  and  thus 
far,  the  British  had  discovered  no  serious  intention  of  waging  operations 
gainst  any  part  of  Ixtuisiana.  Their  repose,  however,  was  not  of  long. 
•  Ism'*  Vm  of  JadMOB.  f  IbM.  J 


duraiiun.     The  (rock  Indians,  iiihabiiing  thfl  country  lying  between  tlie 

Ckiitahimi  hcL'  mid  'I'Diiibi^lieu  rivcra,  and  extending  from  the  Tennessee 
rii  LT  111  ili>'  Fliind.i  liiii-,  liud  httdy  maiiifeBled  Mrong  Bymptoma  of  hoaiiUty 
Inward  ili<'  rcilird  ^iuit-s.  Tills  ili^|)Osiuon  was  greatly  slrengthened 
Uir(>ii<>)i  means  iisi'd  liy  till'  iiorihcm  Indiana,  who  were  then  making  prep- 
araiioiis  liir  u  v.ar  a[<aiiisi  tlit^  I'liiicd  Slates,  and  who  wished  to  eug&ge 
Uii'  >tiinlK-rn  iribr^  in  itic  same  eiilerprisc. 

An  :irit'iil  imjiiisiur  liml,  about  iliis  limo,  sprung  up  among  the  Shawnees, 
a  uoillictii  inbc,  wlio.  liy  pinsind  for  a  prophet,  had  acquired  a.  most  aston- 
i.sliiji^  iiitlncni  u  ainotij;  \>is  own  and  ihe  neighboring  Indian  tribes.  He 
siii.-1'i'i.'Llrd  in  a  slion  lijin;  in  kindling  a  phrensy  and  rage  against  the  Anglo- 
AiiRru-ans,  wliii'li  suuri  alter  butsi  forth  in  acts  ofdestnictive  violence.  Hie 
bnilhir.  Tei'iimscli.  nlio  b<HMme  so  famous  during  the  war,  and  who  was 
ktlU'd  siibsi'ijtii'nlly  a1  ibe  bailie  of  llie  Thames,  in  Canada,  was  despatched 
To  ilii'  r^iuiilii-ni  inlx's,  [»  e.vciie  in  iliem  the  same  temper.  To  the  Creeks, 
ilicii  ilii;  must  iiuiniToiis  and  powurfiil  of  the  southern  Indians,  he  directed 
c  spring  of  1812  he  had  repeated  confer- 
III.  Deriving  his  powers  from  his  brother, 
commission  and  endowments  were,  pre- 
lim tribes  in  the  south,  hia  uuihority  was 
'o  aflord  additional  weight  to  his 
'  of  aid  and  support  from  Great  Britain  ; 
»  lo  carry  out  his  plans,  he  returned  u> 
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measures  were  taken  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  llie  hostile  In- 
dians. The  legialature,  by  the  adrice  of  numerous  citiiens,  among  whom 
were  the  governor  and  Genenl  Jackson,  authorized  the  executive  to  call 
into  the  field  3,500  men,  to  be  marched  against  the  Indians.  The  troops 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Jackson,  notwithstanding  he 
was  at  the  time  seriously  indisposed,  from  the  effects  of  a  fractured  arm, 
owing  to  a  wound  received  by  him  from  a  pistol-shot,  in  a  fight  with 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  at  a  public  bouse  in  Nashville 

The  army  under  General  Jackson  marched  into  the  Indian  country  in 
October,  1813.  Crosaing  the  Tennessee  river,  and  lesming  that  a  targe 
body  of  the  enemy  had  posted  themselves  at  Tallushalchee,  on  the  river 
Coosa ;  General  CdfTee  was  detached  with  nine  hundred  men  to  attack  uid 
disperse  them.  This  was  effected,  with  a  small  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Tennessee  troops,  while  ihe  Indiana  lost  186  killed,  among  wbom  were 
unfortunately,  and  through  accident,  a  few  women  and  children.  Eighty- 
four  Indian  women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  humanity. 

Another  battle  with  over  a  thousand  of  the  Creeks,  took  place  shortly 
after,  at  Talladega,  thirty  miles  below  Tallushatchee ;  the  Tennessee 
troops  being  commanded  by  General  Jackson  in  person  ;  when  300  Indians 
were  loft  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  as  many  more  slain  in  their  flight. 

This  campaign  was  protracted  much  longer  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  in  consequence  of  Ihe  want  of  supplies  of  provisions  for  the 
army,  which  caused  large  numbers  of  the  troops  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Having  at  length  obtained  supplies,  and  being  joined  by  more  troops.  General 
Jackson  advanced  still  further  into  the  enemy's  country.  Several  battles 
took  place  with  the  Indians,  the  most  sanguinary  of  which  was  that  of 
Tohopeka  or  the  Horseshoe,  at  the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  river.  On 
that  occasion,  557  warriors,  of  1,000  in  the  engagement,  were  found  dead 
on  the  field,  besides  many  others  who  were  killed  and  thrown  into  the 
river,  while  the  battle  raged,  or  shot  in  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming. 
Over  300  prisoners  were  taken,  all, but  three  or  four,  women  and  children. 
In  this  and  other  battles,  the  whites  were  assisted  by  a  considerable  body 
of  friendly  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  engaged  in  pursuing  and  de- 
stroying their  fugitive  countrymen  with  ihe  most  unrelenting  rigor  ;  "  a  cir- 
cumstance," says  Eaton,  in  his  life  of  Jackson, "  which  the  patriot  must  ever 
view  with  abhorrence  ;  and  although,  from  necessity  or  policy,  he  may 
be  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, he  can  never  be  induced  either  to  approve  or  justify  it." 

The  battle  of  the  Honehoe  gave  a  deathblow  to  the  hopes  of  the  In- 
dians ;  nor  did  they  venture  afterward  to  make  a  stand.  The  principal 
chiefs  came  in,  made  their  submission  to  General  Jackson,  and  sued  Ua 
powa ;  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  the  troopa  were  marched  back  U 
Tflimsnee  and  discharged. 
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Id  May,  1814,  Cenertl  Jackson  received  the  appaintmeni  of  mftjor-geq- 

ignatiun  of  Oeneml  Har- 

brig&diet  and  bro- 

General  Jackson,  but  his  cont- 

•A  Uie  day  after  the  notifiradoo 

the  war  department,  and  the 


army  of  the  UDiied  Suies, 
lison.  Previons  to  Ehis  tppointincnt, 
vet  major- general  bud  been  forwnrdi 
miBsinn  for  the  higher  officu  being  n 
of  the  oiher,  ho  had  doI  scdI  his  unHwer  1 
&ppotniineni  of  miijor-guneral  was  accepted. 

The  contest  with  the  Indians  being  ended,  the  first  and  principal  oIiJ«ct 
of  the  government  was,  to  enter  inio  some  doflnile  arrangemeikt  which 
should  deprive  of  success  any  effort  that  might  ihoreafior  be  made,  by  oiber 
powers,  to  enlist  those  savages  in  their  wu«.  None  was  so  well  calcula- 
ted to  anawer  this  end,  as  ihst  of  restricting  thoir  linflts,  ao  as  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  British  and  Spanish  agonla,  in  East  and  West 
Florida. 

No  treaty  of  friendship  or  boundary  had  yet  been  entered  into  by  tfavj 
government  with  the  Indians ;  tliey  remained  a  conquered  [>eople,  e 
within  the  limits,  and  subject  to  the  regnlationa  and  restrictions  «r)ii( 
had  been  prescribed  in  March,  1814,  by  General  Jackson,  when  be  nrW 
tired  from  the  country.     He  was  now,  by  the  government,  called  upon  ll 
act  in  a  new  and  dilTerent  character,  and  to  negotiate  the  t 
which  an  amicable  understanding  should  be  restored  between  the  Uait«d  1 
States  and  these  conquered  Indians.     Colonel  Hawkins,  who 
aiderable  time  past  had  been  (he  agent  to  the  Creek  nation,  was  also  as- 
sociated in  the  mission. 

On  (he   10th  of  July,  1814,  General   Jackson,  with  a  small  reiintM,  { 
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ariM.  General  Jackson  entertaiiied  the  belief  that  die  BritiBh,  through 
this  channel,  with  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  goveinor,  had  ptotected  the  In- 
dians, and  supplied  them  with  arms  and  amnumititHi.  H«  received  cer- 
tain inrormaiion,  when  on  his  way  to  negotiate  the  Inaty  with  the  Indians, 
that  aboat  three  hundred  English  troops  had  landed  ;  were  fortifying 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Apalacbicola,  and  were  endeavoring  to 
excite  the  Indians  to  war.  No  time  was  lost  in  giving  the  government 
notice  of  what  was  passing,  and  of  the  course  he  deemed  advisable  to  be 
pursued.  The  advantages  to  be  secured  from  the  possession  of  Pensa- 
cola  he  had  frequently  urged.  But  the  government  were  unwilling  to  en- 
coimtei  the  risk  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  by  authorizing  the  United 
States  troops  to  enter  her  territory,  while  she  occupied  a  neutral  position, 
and  Jackson  was  unable  to  obtain  any  answer  to  his  repeated  and  pres- 
sing applications  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  descent  upon  Pensacola,  and  re- 
duce it,  which,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  would  bring  the  war  in  the 
south  to  a  speedy  termination.  The  secretary  of  war.  General  Arm- 
strong, however,  wrote  him  a  tetter  on  the  18th  of  July,  1614,  which 
Jackson  did  not  receive  until  the  17th  of  January,  1815,  alWr  the  war  was 
over,  in  which  ho  remarked,  that,  "  If  the  Spanish  authorities  admit,  feed, 
arm,  and  co-operate  with  the  British  and  hostile  Indians,  we  must  strike, 
on  the  broad  principle  of  self-preservation  ;  under  other  and  different  cir- 
cumstances we  must  forbear." 

The  general,  afterward  speaking  of  this  transaction,  remarked :  "  If 
this  letter,  or  any  hint  that  such  a  couise  would  have  been  winked  at  by 
the  government,  had  been  received,  it  would  have  been  in  my  power  to 
have  captured  the  British  shipping  in  tho  hay.  But  acting  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, against  a  neutral  power,  it  became  essential  for  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  caution  than  my  judgment  or  wishes  approved,  and  conse- 
quently, important  advantages  were  lost,  which  might  have  been  secured." 

Having  ascertained,  through  some  Indian  spies,  that  a  considerable  Eng- 
lish force  had  arrived  in  Florida,  and  that  muakeis  and  ammuuilion  had 
been  given  to  (he  Indians,  General  Jackson  wrote  to  ihe  Spanish  governiM' 
of  Pensacola,  apprizing  him  of  the  information  received,  and  demanding 
the  surrender  to  him  of  such  chiefs  of  the  hostile  Indians  as  were  with 
him.  The  governor,  after  some  delay,  replied  to  this  letter,  denying  that 
any  hostile  Indiana  were  with  him  at  that  time  ;  nor  could  he  refuse  those 
Indians  assistance,  on  the  ground  of  hospitality,  when  their  distresses  were 
so  great,  or  surrender  (hem  without  acting  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations.  He  also  demanded  to  be  informed,  if  the  United  States  were  ig- 
norant that,  at  the  conquest  of  Florida,  there  was  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Creek  Indians,  and  whether  they  did  not  know  that 
existed  between  Spain  and  those  tribes.  In  the  ssme  letter,  thegi 
accused  the  United  States  goveramenl  of  having  harbored  iraitoia  fi 


that  it  a^^^ 
legovif^^H 
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Me\io:m  pmvincps,  and  of  counionarjcing  pirates  who  had  committed  rob- 
beries upon  ilm  morcliarii-vesseis  of  Spain, 

The  L'-inTal  rinswt'reil  ihis  Iciicr  by  another  equally  high-toned,  id  which, 
nnioriL'  oiliiT  ttiinys,  lii'  snys  :  "  Your  excellency  baa  been  candid  enough 
to  uiliiiii  vdiit  li.'ivJTii.'  supplied  the  Indians  wiih  arms.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  hnve  Icnrni'd  t)i:it  n  liritish  ([as.  has  been  seen  flying  on  one  of  your 
flirts.  All  i))js  is  d(>nl^  while  vuu  arc  pretending  to  be  neutral.  You  can 
mil  hi'  siiriiriM'd,  tinn,  Inii,  on  the  contrary,  will  provide  a  fort  in  your 
town  liir  my  suldi.-rs  and  Indians,  sbould  I  take  it  in  ray  head  to  pay  yon 

"  hi  fiiinre,  I  h<'<;  ynu  lu  witliliold  your  insulting  charges  against  my 
L'ovrrninent,  for  one  more  iiielined  to  listen  lo  slander  than  I  am;  nor 
eiHisider  nn'  nny  more  as  a  diplnmatic  characier,  unless  90  proclaimed  to 
yon  from  [he  mmnhs  of  my  cannon." 

Captain  (iordim,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Penaacola,  on  his  return, 
reporli-d  lo  the  L'eiieraj,  ihat  he  hail  seen  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hnnilreil  olheirs  and  soldiers,  a  park  of  artillery,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred Inrlians,  niiLlir  the  drill  of  DritiNh  olTicera,  armed  with  new  muskeU, 

J:irl;sun  direeilv  lirinij;hl  to  ihe  view  of  the  government  the  informatioD 
he  had  reec'ived,  and  aL'aiii  urged  his  favorite  scheme,  the  reduction  of 
I'ensacola.  Many  ilillieidiies  were  presented  ;  but,  to  have  all  things  in 
a  siaie  of  readiness  for  aeiioii,  when  the  time  should  arrive  to  authorize  it, 
irs  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  the  Miss 
of  the  neeessiiv  of  holJini;  all  tlie  forces  a 
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After  waiting  two  weeks,  he  niKde  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Fort  Bowyei, 
wliich  commanded  the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay.  Tha  fort  was  defended- 
by  Major  Lawrence  in  so  gallant  a  manner,  that  the  British  wetc  com- 
pelled to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  ships  and  about  two  hundred 
men. 

The  British  retired  to  PensacoU,  and  General  Jackson  determined,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  to  enter  Florida  and  lake  that  town.  General 
Coffee,  with  about  twenty>eight  hundred  men,  had  arrived  at  Fort  St. 
Stephens,  on  the  Mobile  river.  General  Jackson  repaired  to  Coffee's 
camp,  and  made  the  necessaiy  arrangement  for  marching  into  Florida. 
The  quartermasters  were  destituie  of  funds,  and  the  goremment  credit  was 
insufficient  to  procure  supplies  for  the  army.  Thus  situated,  from  bis  own 
limited  funds,  and  loans  effected  on  his  credit  and  responsibility,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  plans  into  effect,  and  in  hastening  his  army  to  the 
place  of  its  destination. 

The  difficulty  of  subsisting  cavalry  on  the  route,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  pan  of  the  brigade  should  proceed  on  foot.  Although  they  had  vol- 
unteered in  the  service  as  mounted  men,  and  expected  that  no  different 
disposition  would  be  made  of  them,  yet  they  cheerfully  acquiesced  In  the 
order ;  and  one  thousand,  abandoning  their  horses,  to  subsist  as  they  could, 
on  the  reeds  that  grew  along  the  river-bottoms,  prepared  to  commence 
their  march.  Being  supplied  with  rations  for  the  trip,  on  the  2d  day  of 
November  the. line  of  march  was  taken  up,  and  Pensacola  was  reached  on 
the  6th.  The  British  and  Spaniards  had  obtained  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proseh  and  intended  attack,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  to  dispute 
their  passage  to  the  town.  The  forts  were  garrisoned,  and  prepared  for 
resistance  ;  batteries  formed  in  the  principsi  streets  ;  and  the  British  ves- 
sels moored  within  the  bay,  and  so  disposed  as  to  command  the  main  en- 
trances which  led  to  Pensacola. 

The  American  army  consisting  of  Coffee's  brigade,  the  regulara,  and  \ 
few  Indians,  in  all  about  3,000  men,  had  arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  town,  and  formed  their  encampment.  Before  any  final  step  was 
taken,  General  Jackson  concluded  to  make  a  further  application  to  the 
governor,  and  to  learn  of  him  what  course,  at  the  present  moment,  he 
would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  pursue.  Major  Piere  was  accord- 
ingly despatched  with  a  flag,  to  disclose  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  to 
require  that  the  different  forts,  Barancas,  St.  Rose,  and  St.  Michael,  should 
be  immediately  surrendered,  to  be  garrisoned  and  held  by  the  United 
Slates,  until  Spain,  by  furnishing*  a  sufficient  force,  might  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  province,  and  preserve  her  neutrsl  character. 

This  mission  experienced  no  very  favorable  result.     H^r  Piere,  on 
approaching  St.  Michael's,  was  lired  on,  and  compelled  to  i 
Spanish  flag  was  displayed  on  ^e  fort,  and  trader  it  the  o 
nutted,  although  the  British  flag  had  been  associated  with  itn 
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before.  Not  with  standing  ihia  urproyofepj  oatnge,  G«nenl  Jackaon  loled 
with  forbearance,  and  sent  another  letter  to  the  governor,  asking  an  f  ifdft- 
naiion.  In  answer,  the  governor  stated  that  what  had  beon  done  was  oot 
properly  chargeable  on  him,  but  on  the  Koglish ;  and  he  assured  ih©  gcB- 
enil  of  his  perfect  wilUngness  lo  receire  any  oveiturea  he  might  be  pleaeed 
lo  make. 

Major  Piere  whs  again  despatched  10  meel  the  offer  of  the  governor. 
The  surrender  of  the  foitificatjons  and  munitions  of  war  was  demanded,  la 
be  receipted  for,  and  become  the  subject  of  future  arrangemem  by  ttui 
renpective  govemmenis.  The  governor,  afler  advising  with  his  councO, 
rejected  the  propositions ;  and  as  soon  aa  ihei  answer  was  received  t^ 
Jackson,  he  resolved  to  urge  his  army  forward,  nnd,  immedintoly  coot- 
mencing  his  march,  proceeded  lo  the  accomplish tnent  of  his  objoci.  deC«l<- 
mtned  lo  effect  it,  in  despite  of  danger  and  of  consequences. 

The  American  army  was  in  motion  early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
November.  Pushing  forward,  they  were  soon  in  ilie  Bircets,  nnd  shelioreid 
by  the  houses  from  the  cannon  of  the  British  vessels  in  the  harbor,  dp- 
tain  J.aval,  who  commanded  the  advance,  fell  aeveroly  wounded,  wbilo 
be  was  charging  a  Spanish  battery.  Prom  behind  the  houses  and  eardon 
fences,  constant  volleys  of  musketry  were  discharged,  until  the  regular* 
arriving,  met  the  Spaniards,  and  drove  them  from  their  posilions. 

The  governor,  panic-struck,  and  trembling  for  the  safety  of  the  ci(y;. 
hastened,  bearing  a  flag  in  his  hand,  to  find  the  commander,  and  seek  m 
stay  the  carnage,  and  promised  to  consent  lo  whatever  terms  might  b«" 


I 
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dared,  and  retire  from  the  territory.  Two  daya,  tberefore,  after  eatering 
PeDsacola,  he  abandoned  it.  He  wrote  to  the  Spanish  governor,  conclu- 
ding as  foUowB :  "  The  enemy  has  retreated  ;  the  hostile  Creeks  hare  fled 
to  the  forest ;  and  I  now  retire  from  your  town,  leaving  you  to  occupy 
your  forts  and  protect  the  righta  of  your  citizens." 

It  had  been  for  some  lime  rumored  and  generally  accredited,  that  a  very 
considerable  force  might  be  expected  from  England,  destined  to  act  against 
some  pan  of  the  United  States,  most  probably  New  Orleans.  Tlie  im- 
portance of  this  place  was  well  known  to  the  enemy ;  it  was  the  key  to 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  western  country.  Had  a  descent  been  made 
upon  it  a  few  months  before,  it  might  have  been  taken  with  all  imaginable 
ease ;  but  the  British  had  confidently  indulged  the  belief  that  they  could 
possess  it  at  any  time,  without  much  difficulty. 

There  was  nothing  now  ao  much  deaired  by  General  Jackson,  aa  to  be 
able  to  depart  for  New  Orleans,  where  he  apprehended  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  where  he  believed  his  presence  was  most  material.  He  had 
already  effected  &  partial  security  for  Mobile,  and  the  inhabitants  in  that 
vicinity.  His  health  was  still  delicate,  which  almost  wholly  unfitted  him 
for  the  duties  he  had  to  encounter ;  but  his  constant  expectation  of  a  target 
force  appearing  on  the  coast,  impelled  him  to  action.  General  Coffee  and 
Colonel  Hinds,  with  their  mounted  men,  were  ordered  to  march,  and  take 
a  position  convenient  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  could  find  forage  for  their 
horses.  Everything  being  arranged,  and  (he  command  at  Mobile  left  with 
General  Winchester,  Jackson  on  the  2'ZA  of  November,  left  Mobile  for 
New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Isc  of  December,  and  where  his 
headquarters  were  for  the  present  established.* 

General  Jackson  was  now  on  a  new  theatre,  and  soon  to  be  brought  in 
collision  with  an  enemy  different  from  any  he  had  yet  encountered  ;  the 
time  had  arrived  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  he  possessed.  His  body 
woro  down  by  sickness  and  exhaustion,  with  a  mind  constantly  alive  to 
the  apprehension,  that,  with  the  means  given  him,  it  would  not  be  in  his 
power  to  satisfy  his  own  wishes,  and  the  expectations  of  hia  country, 
were  circumstances  well  calculated  to  depress  him. 

Louisiana,  he  well  knew,  was  ill  supplied  with  arms,  and  contained 
a  mixed  population,  of  diiferent  tongues,  and  doubtful  as  to  their  attach- 
ment to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  No  troops,  arms,  or  ammu- 
nition,  had  yet  descended  from  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
His  only  reliance  for  defence,  if  suddenly  assailed,  waa  on  the  few  regu- 
lars he  had,  the  volunteers  of  General  Coffee,  and  such  troops  as  the  state 
itself  could  furnish.  Although  continually  agitated  by  gtootnj  forebodings, 
he  broathed  his  fears  to  none.  He  appeared  conitantly  serene,  en- 
deavored to  impress  a  general  belief  that  the  countty  could  and  would 
be  successfully  defended.    This  apparent  traaqtullity  and  avowed  certainty 
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of  surcesff  in  ilii'  L'cnpral,  fxciieJ  strong  hopes,  dispelled  BveryAing  like 
fear.  ;mil  impnssi.l  all  wilh  ^tldilionnl  confidence. 

Whili'  rTiiriii!''il  i"  lii«  opiTalions  on  the  Mobile,  he  had  kept  up  a  cor- 
r('spii:i{li'ii('<'  with  (riivcrnor  < 'luiborne,  of  Louisiana,  urging  him  to  the 
aiiopticiii  •<{  iiiL:isiirfs  fcir  iliy  ilcfcncc  of  the  slate.  He  had  also  forwarded 
an  iniilrcss  lo  the  pi'opie  of  Louisiana,  endeavoring  to  excite  them  to  a  de- 
(owc  of  rlii'ir  riyliis  [irul  liberties.  Preparations  for  collecting  troops  in 
sndii'ii-ut  Mriiiirih  lo  rppol  an  invasion,  had  been  actively  carried  forward. 
Thf  HfcrfUry  "f  wnr  lind  railed  upon  the  governors  of  Kentucky  and 
'IVtnni'ssc.-  liir  (juoias  of  ilic  militia  of  those  States,  which  requisitions  were 
promptly  aiisivvrvd  liy  the  governors,  and  the  troops  embarked  for  New 
Orl.l:ll.^''.  in  Novoml.e'r. 

Wliili'  ilic  Troops  from  ilie  upper  country  were  expected,  General  Jack- 
eon  was  lu'iive  ill  adoptmji  such  measures  as  could  be  earliest  effected, 
and  wliiili  wire  lii'si  calculated  for  resistance  and  defence.  The  volunteer 
corps  of  ilir  oity,  and  oilier  militia,  were  reviewed,  the  forts  in  the  viciikity 
visitnl,  lo  nsceriain  tlicir  situation  and  capacity  for  defence,  and  new  works 
were  i-rccieil  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  below  the  city.  Having 
enik-avorvil,  wiiliout  success,  to  induce  the  legislature  of  Louiaiaaa 
promptly  lo  ^uspi-ml  the  wril  of  habeas  corpus,  and  sensible  that  dela]r 
wasdaii:;i'riiii-i,lio  assuini'd  the  responsibility,  and  superseded  iheir  delibera- 
tions, iiv  .K'llariim  tlie  city  .ind  environs  of  New  Orleans  under  martial  law. 

The  evpiTli'l  liritish  force  appeared  off  Penaacola,  early  in  December, 
anil  on  ilir  ■J'JeI  eHuclcd  a  lanilinH;  of  their  troops,  about  fifteen  miles  south- 
miiibonts  on  Lake  Borgoe.  only  five 
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Genera]  Jackson  now  withdrew  his  troops  to  his  intrenchmenta,  four 
miles  below  the  city.  Oo  the  28th  of  December,  and  the  Ist  of  January, 
these  were  vigorously  cannonaded  by  the  enemy,  but  without  success. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  January,  General  Pakenhom,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British,  advanced  against  the  American  intrenchmenta  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  numbering  more  than  twelve  thousand  men. 

Behind  their  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  which  no  balls  could  pene- 
trate, aix  thousand  Americana,  mostly  militia,  but  the  best  marksmen  in 
the  land,  silently  awaited  the  attack.  When  the  advancing  columns  had 
approached  within  reach  of  the  batteries,  they  were  met  by  an  inceasaDt 
and  destructive  cannonade  ;  but,  closing  their  ranks  as  fast  as  they  were 
opened,  they  continued  steadily  to  advance,  until  they  came  within  reach 
of  the  American  musketry  and  rifles.  The  extended  American  tine  now 
presented  one  vivid  stream  of  fire,  throwing  the  enemy  into  confusion,  and 
covering  the  plain  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead,* 

In  an  attempt  to  rally  his  troops.  General  Fakenham  was  tilled  ;  Gen- 
eral Gibbs,  the  second  in  command,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  General 
Keene  severely.  The  enemy  now  fled  in  dismay  from  the  certain  death 
which  seemed  to  await  them.  General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  being  unable  to  check  the  flight  of  the  troops,  retired  to  his  en- 
campment. On  the  lath,  the  whole  British  army  hastily  withdrew,  and 
retreated  to  their  shipping. 

The  heartfelt  joy  at  the  glorious  victory  achieved  on  one  side  of  the 
river  was  clouded  by  the  disaster  witnessed  on  the  other.  A  small  body 
of  the  American  forces  was  stationed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
They  were  attacked  by  eight  hundred  chosen  British  troops,  under  Colo- 
nel Thornton,  and  compelled  to  retreat. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  main  attack  on  the  left  bank  has  been 
variously  stated.  The  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  ascertained  on  the 
next  day  after  the  battle,  by  Colonel  Hsyne,  the  inepector-general,  places 
il  at  2,600  i  General  Lambert's  report  to  Lord  Bathurst  makes  it  3,070. 
The  loss  of  the  Americana  in  killed  and  wounded  was  but  thirteen.! 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1S15,  General  Jackson,  with  his  army,  returned 
to  New  Orleans.  The  general  glow  excited  at  beholding  his  entrance 
into  the  city,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  was  manifested  by  all  those 
feelings  which  patriotism  and  sympathy  inspire.  All  greeted  his  return, 
and  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  The  23d  was  appointed  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving. Jackson  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  crowded  to  excess. 
Children,  robed  in  white,  strewed  his  way  with  flowers,  and  an  ode  waa 
recited  as  he  passed.  A  Te  Deum  was  snng,  and  Bishop  Dobonxg  deliv- 
ered an  address,  which  he  concluded  by  presenting  the  general  with  & 
wreath  of  laurel. 

Uartial  law  atill  prevailed  in  New  Oriesns,  and  in  Febraaiy  General 
*  miNs's  Ualied  StaiM.  fXslM. 
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coivcd  by  Mr.  Livingxton,  through  i 

On  being  restored  to  iho  eierciae 
General  Jacknon  to  appear  before  h 
for  contempt  shotild  not  be  awarded, 
obey  a  wrii  iuued  to  him,  delaine< 
conrt,  and  impriMMied  th«  judge.  T 
il^ued  in  court  in  tlio  gwb  of  a  i 
court,  having  prenooaly  made  a  wr 
the  general  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thon 
was  soon  raised  by  the  people,  to  reli 
dined  to  receive  it.  The  amount,  wii 
to  Jackson,  by  act  of  Congress,  in  IE 

The  war  being  ended,  and  the  mi 
turned  to  their  homes.  General  Jacb 
where  he  arrived  in  May,  1815,  ani 
with  the  moat  cordial  feeUnga.  An 
house,  in  behalf  of  the  citixens,  we 
to  his  family  residence,  to  repair  a  b 
repose  to  which,  for  eighteen  months 

The  annunciation  of  the  triumphi 
every  aectitm  of  the  United  States,  h 
lanues  of  many  of  the  states  voted  to  ' 
what  he  had  done.  The  Congress 
and  directed  a  gold  medal  to  be  preS' 
event. 

The  president,  on  the  resignation  oj 
aDOointxH  0»n»~i  i-~i — 
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caucus,  which  was  then  anticipated  to  lake  place  in  December  following. 
"  Nothing  is  wanting,"  saya  Burr,  "  but  a  respectable  nomination  before 
the  praclamalion  or  the  Virginia  caucus,  and  Jackson'a  success  is  inevita- 
ble. Jackson  is  on  his  way  to  Washington.  If  you  should  have  any  con- 
fidential friend  among  the  members  of  Congress  from  your  state,  charge 
him  lo  caution  Jackson  against  the  perfidious  caresses  with  which  he  will 
be  overwhelmed  at  Washington."  On  the  11th  of  December,  Colonel 
Burr  wrote  to  Governor  Alston,  saying,  thai,  since  the  date  of  his  last, 
"  things  are  wonderfally  advanced.  These  will  require  a  letter  from  your- 
self and  others,  advising  Jackson  what  is  doing — that  communications  have 
been  had  with  the  northern  states,  requiring  him  only  (o  be  passive,  and 
asking  from  him  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  you  may  address  your  letters." 
To  this  letter  Governor  Alston  replied,  on  the  I6lh  February,  1816,  in- 
forming Colonel  Burr,  that  his  tetter  was  received  in  January,  "  too  late, 
of  course,  had  circumstances  been  ever  so  fsvorable,  to  be  acted  upon  in 
the  manner  proposed.  I  fully  coincide  with  you  in  sentiment )  but  the 
spirit,  (he  energy,  the  he^th,  necessary  to  give  practical  etfeci  to  senti- 
ment, are  all  gone.  1  feel  too  much  alone,  too  entirely  unconnected  with 
ihe  world,  to  take  much  interest  in  anything."* 

Ii  appears,  from  this  corresfvondence,  that  accidental  circumstances 
alone,  prevented  the  public  nomination  of  General  Jackson  by  his  native 
stale,  as  a  candidate  for  president,  at  a  very  early  period  afler  ihe  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  caused  the  bringing  forward  of  his  name  to  be  de- 
ferred until  the  last  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  viz,,  in  1632. 
In  the  springoflSie,  GeneralJackson  again  visited  New  Orleans.  ARer 
stationing  the  army  in  the  southern  section  of  his  division,  he  concluded  « 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  from  them  the 
relinquishment  of  all  the  claim  they  pretended  to  have  to  lands  within  the 
limits  of  ihe  United  States,  and  which  had  been  previously  ceded  by  them. 
In  the  year  1818,  the  services  of  General  Jackson,  in  his  military  ca- 
'  pacity,  were  again  called  into  requisition.  The  Seminole  Indians,  of 
Florida,  had  shown  their  hostility  to  the  United  Stales,  by  committing 
depredations  on  the  southern  frontiers.  General  Gaines  had  been  ordered 
by  the  president,  in  October,  1817,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  of  the  Union.  He  accordingly 
built  three  forts,  and  proceeded  to  expel  ihe  Indians,  who  resisted  him,  as 
far  aa  was  in  their  power,  and  committed  various  outrages.  At  the  mouth 
of  Flint  river,  the  Indians  fell  in  with  a  party  of  forty  men,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Scott,  all  of  whom  they  killed  but  aix,  who  escaped  by  swimming. 

When  the  news  of  this  maasaiAe  leacbod  Geseral  Jackson,  he  raised 

an  army  of  two  thousand  fiv«  hundred  ndnnteen,  snd  mastered  them  as 

in  the  service  of  the  United  SUtes.     After  s  rapid  msrch,  he  arrived  with 

his  army,  on  the  let  of  April,  at  the  Mickaaucky  villages,  which  were  de- 

•Davts^UAorBoR. 
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About  the  middle  of  May,  Genera 
near  Pensacolii,  having  been  informei 
been  harbored  at  tbai  place.  He  hx 
Barancaa,  notwithstanding  a  remoiiati 
tory.  Two  Indian  chiefs,  who  wan 
Genanl  J&ckstxi,  undei  cii:cuQi8t4&ci 
for  which  he  tru  censured  by  many. 

On  the  3d  Jane,  1816,  Genenl  Jftd 
tary  of  war,  at  the  close  of  which  he  i 
be  conaideiad  aa  at  a  close  ;  tranquiUi 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  and,  n  1 
maiotained  along  the  gnlf  of  Mexica 
from  either  foreign  or  Indian  hostilities, 
defence  joatiGed  the  occupancy  of  thi 
will  warrant  the  American  gorenuDe: 
Spain  can  guaranty,  by  an  adequate  mi 
authority  within  the  colony." 

After  the  campaign  in  Florida,  Gen 
and  shortly  afterward  he  resigned  hia  < 
the  session  of  Congreas,  in  January,  1 
his  transactions  in  the  Seminole  war  t 
by  Congress.  After  a  long  and  excitin; 
of  censure,  for  his  proceedings  in  Flo: 
representatives,  by  a  large  majority,  an 
president  and  a  majority  of  the  cabui 
Florida  were  restored. 

When  the  4-™«— i— ' ' 
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fbsed  to  give  up  certain  public  document,  deemed  of  impoitance,  he  wu 
taken  into  custody,  by  order  of  Gorernor  Jackson,  and  committed  to  priaon. 
The  papers  being  found,  under  a  searcb-wsmnt  issued  by  Jackson,  Callara 
was  immediately  set  at  liberty.  Jackaon  remained  but  a  few  months  in 
Florida ;  for,  disliking  the  situation,  and  disapproving  of  tbe  extent  of  pow- 
ers vested  id  him  aa  governor,  he  resigned  the  office  and  again  retired  to 
Tennessee.  President  Monroe  offered  him  the  appointment  of  minister 
to  Mexico,  which  he  declined  in  1623. 

In  July,  1622,  General  Jackson  was  nominated  by  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee  as  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States.  This  nom- 
ination was  repealed  by  assemblages  of  the  people  in  several  other  states. 
In  the  autumn  of  1823,  be  was  elected  by  tbe  legislature  a  senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember, 1623.     He  voted  for  the  protective  tariff  of  1S24. 

The  popularity  of  General  Jackson  with  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States, 
was  shown  at  the  presidential  election  of  1634,  when  he  received  a  greater 
number  of  electoral  votes  than  either  of  his  competitors,  namely,  ninety- 
nine.  Mr.  Adams  received  eighty-four,  Mr.  Crawford  forty-one,  and  Mr. 
Clay  thirty-seven.  Tbe  election  consequently  devolved  on  tbe  house  of 
representatives,  where,  by  the  coDstitutional  provision,  the  decision  is 
made  by  states.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  by  that  body,  receiving  the 
votes  of  thirteen  stales  ;  General  J&ckson  seven  states  ;  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford four  states.  The  result  caused  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 
friends  of  General  Jackson,  but  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  had  sup- 
ported Mr.  Crawford,  as  well  as  most  of  those  who  had  supported  Mr. 
Clay,  preferred  Mr.  Adams  to  General  Jackson. 

During  General  La  Fayette's  visit  lo  the  United  States  in  1834-'5,  he 
passed  through  Tennessee,  and  was  received  by  General  Jackson,  at  the 
Hermitage,  with  his  accustomed  boapitaUty. 

After  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  tbe  presidency,  the  opposition  to  his 
administration  was  soon  concentrated  upon  General  Jackson  as  a  candi- 
date to  succeed  him.  In  October,  1825,  he  was  again  nominated  by  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  for  president,  on  which  occasion  he  resigned  his 
seal  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  legis- 
lature, giving  his  views  on  public  affairs.  During  the  exciting  canvass 
which  resulted  in  his  election  to  ihe  presidency  in  1 826,  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  to  one,  of  the  electoral  votes,  over  Mr.  Aduns,  be  remained 
in  private  life. 

In  January,  1628,  he  was  present,  by  inntation,  at  New  Orleans,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  anniveraaiy  of  bis  victory.  Before  deputing  for  Wash- 
ington, in  1829,  to  take  the  reins  of  govenmient,  he  met  with  a  severe 
affliction  in  the  death  of  Mra.  Jackson.  This  l(Ma  bore  heavily  upon  him 
for  some  lime,  and  he  came  into  power  with  gloomy  feeUngs.  He  reached 
the  national  capital  early  in  February,  in  a  plain  carriage. 


ploce  on  the  9th  of  June,  1845.  His 
Stales  joined  in  teBiimoiiiaU  of  respei 
relatives,  and  his  oiute  was  bequeath 
ily,  who  were  the  relsiions  of  Mrs.  Ji 

Th«  violence  of  political  strife  will 
ch&ractei  and  abilities  of  General  Jac 
pniae  of  ^eat  firmness,  energy,  dec. 
mukable  military  skill,  and  ardent  pa 
catitHis  and  serrices  as  a  statesuuui 
divided  in  opinion.  It  is,  perhaps,  r 
this  point,  but  it  must  be  left  for  the  ii 

The  peraooal  appearance  (wd  prirs 
thus  described  by  his  friend  and  biog 
election  to  the  presidency :  "  In  the  j 
ceived  nothing  of  the  robust  and  eli 
high,  remarkably  straight  and  spare,  ai 
dred  and  forty-five  pounds.  His  coofi 
for  hardship ;  yet,  accustomed  to  it  If 
enduring  fatigue  to  the  same  extent,  oi 
eyes,  with  brows  arched  and  slightly 
preaaion ;  but  when  from  any  cause  t 
loaire  and  penetration.  In  his  manni 
commanding ;  while  his  countenance,  i 
beams  with  a  strength  and  intelligenC' 
deportment  there  is  nothing  repulsivs. 
open  and  accessible  to  all.     Inflaencw 


ADDRESSES   AND   MESSAGES. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 
March  4,  1829. 
Fellow-Citizeas : — 

AeonT  to  undenake  the  aiduous  duties  that  I  have  been  appointed  to 
perform  by  the  choice  of  a  free  people,  I  avail  myself  of  this  customary  and 
solemn  occasion  to  express  the  gratitude  which  their  confidence  inspires, 
and  to  ackoowledge  the  atcoun (ability  which  my  situation  enjoins,  Whil« 
the  magnitude  of  their  interests  convinces  me  that  no  thanks  can  be  adequate 
to  the  honor  they  have  conferred,  it  admonishes  me  that  the  best  return  I 
can  make,  is  the  zealous  dedication  of  my  humble  abilities  to  their  service 
and  their  good. 

As  the  inslrumentof  the  federal  constitution,  it  will  devolve  upon  me,  for 
a  stated  period,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  to  eupedniend 
their  foreign  and  confederate  relations ;  to  manage  their  revenue  ;  to  com- 
mand their  forces ;  and,  by  communications  to  the  legislature,  ro  waicli 
over  and  to  promote  their  interests  generally.  And  the  principles  of  action 
by  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  circle  of  duties,  it  is  now 
proper  for  me  briefly  to  explain. 

In  administering  the  laws  of  Congress,  I  shall  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
limitations  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  executive  power,  trusting  thereby  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  my  office  without  transcending  its  authority. 
With  foreign  nations  it  will  be  my  study  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  cultivate 
friendship  on  fair  and  honorable  terms  ;  and  in  the  adjustment  of  any  dif- 
ferences that  may  exist  or  arise,  to  exhibit  the  forbearance  becoming  t 
powerful  nation,  rather  than  the  sensibility  belonging  to  a  gallant  people. 

In  such  measures  as  1  may  be  called  on  to  pursue,  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  separate  slates,  I  hope  to  be  animated  by  a  proper  respect  for  those 
sovereign  members  of  our  Union  ;  taking  care  not  to  confound  the  powers 
they  have  reserved  to  themselves  with  those  they  hare  granted  to  the  con- 
federacy. 

The  management  of  the  public  revenue — that  searching  operation  in  all 
governments — is  among  the  most  delicate  and  in^Mirtant  trusts  in  ours  ;  and 
it  will,  of  course,  demand  no  inconsiderable  share  of  my  official  solicitude. 
Under  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  coosidered,  it  would  appear  that  ad- 
vantage must  result  from  the  observ&nce  of  a  strict  and  faithful  economy. 
This  1  shall  aim  at  the  more  tuxiously,  both  because  it  will  faciUtate  the 
extinguisbment  of  the  national  debt,  toe  imnecessuy  duration  of  whicli  is 


bt>  promoted  by  iht;  constitutional  i 
hi);h  iiDportanco. 

Conaidoring  standing  anniea  as  d 
of  peace,  I  shall  not  seek  to  enlarge 
gard  that  salutary  leason  of  political  i 
Miy  should  be  held  subordinate  to  tl 
of  OUT  navy,  whose  flag  has  displaye 
tion  and  out  fame  in  amu ;  the  pr 
dock-yaTds ;  and  the  introduction  of 
cipline  and  science  of  both  branches 
prescribed  by  prudence,  that  I  should 
sooner  than  enlarging  on  their  import 
is  Ihe  national  militia,  which,  in  the 
population,  must  render  uh  invincible 
ministered  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
as  it  secures  to  us  the  rights  of  perse 
and  of  the  press,  it  will  be  worth  deft 
fending,  a  patriotic  militia  will  corer  i 
injuries  and  occasional  mortifications 
of  armed  freemen,  possessed  of  the  n 
by  a  foreign  foe.  To  any  just  systei 
this  natural  safeguard  of  the  country, 
my  power. 

It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant 
tribes  within  our  limits  a  just  and  Ubi 
and  considerate  attention  to  their  rigb 
tent  with  the  habits  of  our  govemmen 

The  recent  demonstration  of  public  i 
utiTe  duties,  in  characters  too  legible 
which  will  require  particularly  the  c 
brought  the  palronaee  of  the  foHnnl  <• 
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A  diffidence,  peihapa  too  just,  in  my  ovm  qualiScations,  will  teach  mo  to 
look  with  reverence  to  the  examples  of  public  vittue  left  by  my  illuBtrioua 
predecessors,  and  with  veneration  to  the  lighta  that  flow  from  the  mind  that 
fonnded  and  the  mind  that  reformed  our  syetem.  The  same  difHdence  in- 
duces me  to  hope  for  instruction  and  aid  from  the  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  government,  and  for  the  indulgence  and  support  of  my  fellow -citizens 
generally.  And  a  firm  reliance  on  the  goodneas  of  that  Power  whose 
providence  mercifully  protected  our  national  infancy,  and  has  since  upheld 
001  Ubertiea  in  various  vicissitudes,  encourages  me  to  offer  op  o^  udent 
8nn>Ucations  that  he  will  continue  to  make  our  beloved  conntrf  lbs  olijael 
of  his  divine  care  and  gracious  benediction. 


FIRST    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
December  8,  1B29. 

Fellov)- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

It  alTonls  me  pleasure  to  tender  my  friendly  greetings  to  you  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  assembling  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  enter  upon  the  im- 
portant duties  to  which  you  have  been  called  by  the  voice  of  our  couoliy- 
men.  The  task  devolves  on  me,  under  a  provision  of  the  constitution, 
to  present  to  you,  as  the  federal  legislature  of  twenty-four  sovereign  states, 
and  twelve  millions  of  happy  people,  a  view  of  our  aftairs  ;  and  to  purpose 
such  measures  as,  in  the  discharge  of  my  olBcial  functions,  have  suggested 
themselves  as  necessary  to  promote  the  objects  of  our  Union. 

In  communicating  with  you  for  the  first  lime,  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  un- 
feigned satisfaction,  calling  for  mutual  gratulaiion  and  devout  thanks  to 
a  benign  Providence,  that  we  ore  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  that 
our  country  exhibits  the  most  cheering  evidence  of  general  welfare  and 
progressive  improvement.  Turning  our  eyes  to  other  nations,  our  great 
desire  is  to  see  our  brethren  of  the  human  race  secured  in  the  bleeaings 
enjoyed  by  ourselves,  and  advancing  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  aod  in 
social  happiness. 

Our  foreign  relations,  although  in  their  general  character  pacific  and 
friendly,  present  subjects  of  difference  between  us  and  other  powers  of 
deep  interest,  as  well  to  the  country  at  large  as  to  many  of  our  citizens. 
To  effect  an  adjustment  of  these  shall  continue  U>  be  the  object  of  my 
earnest  endeavors ;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  I  do 
not  allow  myself  to  apprehend  unfavorable  results.  Dlessed  as  our  country 
is  with  everything  which  conslilules  national  strength,  she  is  fully  adequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  all  her  interests.  In  discharging  the  responsible 
trust  confided  to  the  executive  in  this  respect,  i»  is  my  settled  purpose  to 
ask  nothing  that  is  not  clearly  right,  and  to  submit  to  nothing  (hat  is 
wrong  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that,  supported  by  the  other  branches  of  the 
government,  and  by  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  we  shall 
be  able,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  to  cause  all  oar  jost  rights  to 
be  respected. 

Of  the  unsettled  matters  between  the  Unitad  States  and  other  powers, 
the  moat  prominent  are  those  which  have  for  yeats  been  the  subject  of 
negotiation  with  En^and,  France,  and  Spain.    The  late  periods  at  which 


own  vjcwH,  and  it  is  inH 

been  afToriiecI  fur  n  full  ikvi 
of  Great  Uriiuin  dt;sign!i  tu 
that  it  will  be  of  a  just  and  | 
alized,  we  may  look  with  coij 
of  our  affaire. 

Under  the  convention  for 
disputed  pointH  of  boundary 
the  proceedings  have  tiitherti 
liberality  which  ought  ever 
seeking  to  adjust,  by  the  mos 
cate  subjects  of  contention, 
exchanged,  and  the  final  repli 
tion.     Thix  subject  has  recei 
peculiar  importance  to  a  patri 
position  of  our  rights,  already 
of  the  commissi  oners  by  who 
expect.     Our  inleresis  at  the  < 
friendly  disposition  by  assumin 
committed  lo  a  citizen  of  the  s 
intimate  acquaintance  with  ih 
sponsible  a  trust.     With  full  ci 
the  probiiy,  intelligence,  and  urn 
arbitrator,  we  can  have  nuihinj 

From  France,  our  ancient  a 
which  becomes  the  sovereign  < 
people.  The  bonelieial  effect! 
18*^2,  hmiied  as  are  its  provisi' 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  t 
don  of  her  government.     St""- 
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the  French  monarch,  that  ihe  injurioua  delays  of  the  past  will  find  redrasi 
in  the  equity  of  the  future.  Our  minister  has  been  instructed  to  press  these 
demands  on  the  French  government  with  all  the  earnestness  which  is  called 
for  by  their  importance  and  irrefutable  justice,  and  in  a  spirit  that  will  evince 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  those  from  whom  the  satisfaction 
is  required. 

Our  miuisler  recently  appointed  to  Spain  has  been  authorized  to  assist  in 
removing  evils  alike  injurious  to  both  countries,  either  by  concluding  a 
commercial  convention  upon  liberal  and  reciprocal  terms,  or  by  urging  the 
SGG«pUiiG«,  in  their  full  extent,  of  the  mutually  bentificial  provisioiu  of  our 
lUTigsdOD  BCt>.  He  has  also  been  instructed  to  make  a  further  appeal  to 
thejnstics  of  Spain,  in  behalf  of  our  citizens,  for  indemnity  for  spoliatioas 
iqroii  our  commerce,  committed  under  her  authority — an  appeal  which  tb« 
ptcific  ud  liberal  course  observed  on  our  part,  and  a  due  confidence  in  the 
nonor  of  that  government,  auihoiize  us  to  expect  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

With  other  European  powers  our  intercuuise  is  on  the  most  friendly 
footing.  In  Russia,  placed  by  her  territorial  hmits,  extensive  population, 
and  great  power,  high  in  the  rank  of  nations,  the  United  Stales  have  always 
found  a  steadfast  friend.  Ahhough  her  recent  invasion  of  Turkey  awa- 
kened a.  lively  sympathy  for  those  who  were  exposed  to  the  desolations  of 
war,  we  can  not  but  anticipate  that  the  result  will  prove  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  civilization,  and  to  the  progress  of  human  happiness.  The  treaty 
of  peace  between  these  powers  having  been  ratified,  we  can  not  be  insensible 
to  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  from 
unlocking  ttie  navigation  of  the  Black  sea,  a  free  passage  into  which  is 
secured  to  all  merchant  vessels  bound  lo  ports  of  Russia  under  a  flag  at 
peace  with  the  porte.  This  advantage,  enjoyed  upon  conditions,  by  most 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  has  hitherto  been  withheld  from  us.  During  the 
past  summer,  an  antecedent  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  it,  was  re- 
newed under  circumstances  which  promised  the  most  favorable  results. 
Although  these  results  have  fortunately  been  thus  in  part  attained,  further 
facilities  lo  the  enjoyment  of  this  new  field  for  the  enterprise  of  uur  citizens 
arc,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  desirable  to  insure  to  ihem  our  most  zealous 
attention. 

Our  trade  with  Austria,  although  of  secondary  importance,  has  been 
gradually  increasing ;  and  is  now  so  extended  as  to  deserve  the  foster- 
ing caro  of  the  government.  A  negotiation,  commenced  and  nearly  com- 
pleted with  that  power,  by  the  late  adininisiration,  has  been  consummated 
by  a  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce,  which  will  be  laid  before 
the  senate. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Portugal 
have  been  resumed.  The  peculiar  slate  of  things  in  tliat  country  caused 
a  suspcnsioujof  the  recognition  of  the  represeniaijve  who  presented  himself, 
until  an  opportunity  was  had  to  obtain  from  our  official  organ  there,  informa- 
tion regarding  the  actual,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  prospective  condition 
of  the  authority  by  wliich  the  representative  in  question  was  appointed. 
This  information  being  received,  the  application  of  the  established  rule  of 
our  government  in  like  cases  was  no  longer  withheld. 

Considerable  advances  have  been  made  during  the  present  year  i 
adjustment  of  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  Denmark  for  spoliations  ;  but  all  , 
that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  that  government  in  iheii  ■    '    "  * 
not  yei  been  conceded.    From  the  libersl  footing,  however,  i 
ihta  subject  has,  with  the  approbation  of  the  claimants,  been  p' 


resent  year  m  tue 
spoliations  ;  bm  all  .^ 
in  their  behalf  ha>  ^H 
rever,  upon  whic^^l 
been  placed  by  thf^H 


erty,  nml  prumoiiii^  ilic  li:ij 
success  their  lon^'  ninl  iinl 
anil  cnalilit  aa  lo  sulutu  lUc 
and  glorious. 

The  recenl  invasion  of  M 
domestic  policy,  must  have 
of  South  American  emsncipt 
senston  Tebuked,  and  perhaf 
independence.    If  ii  be  true, 
of  independence  is  the  m;iBti 
vails  in  the  other  states,  this 
effect  upon  the  counsels  of  tl 
&  pacific  policy  toward  her  for 
and  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
participate — may  bo  most  tea 

The  claims  of  our  citizens  i 
rally,  are  in  a  train  uf  Betileit 
Brazil  have  been  adjusted  ;  ai 
issued  by  the  minister  of  the 
sanction  of  his  imperial  majesi 
of  the  ratiQcations  of  the  treat; 
terminates  all  Hurious  causes  i: 

Measures  have  been  taken  ' 
upon  a  better  footing  than  that 
if  met  by  a  proper  disposilio 
benelits  may  be  secured  to  bol 

Deeply  iiitereslcd  as  we  are 
more  particularly  in  thatofoui 
fying  to  me  were  I  permitted 
received  at  ber  hands  has  been 
stant  soUcitudo  manifested  by 
right  to  p">""* 
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to  letnm  or  not,  u  in  his  judgoieDt  the  interests  of  his  country  might  le* 
quire  ;  and  instructions  to  that  end  were  prepared  ;  but  before  they  could 
'  be  despatched,  a.  commuoicalion  was  received  from  the  goremment  of 
Mexico,  through  its  charge  d'affaires  here,  requesting  the  recall  of  out 
nuDistei.  Thia  was  promptly  complied  with ;  and  a  representative  of  a 
rank  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Mexican  diplomatic  agent  near  this 
government  waa  appointed.  Oar  conduct  toward  that  republic  has  been 
unifonnly  of  the  most  friendly  character ;  and  having  thus  removed  the 
only  alleged  obstacle  to  harmonious  intercourse,  1  can  not  but  hope  that 
•D  advantageous  change  will  occur  in  our  aflairs. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  my  immediate  com- 
^iance  with  the  apphcatioo  for  his  recall,  and  the  appointment  of  a  succes- 
sor, *Te  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  evidence  that  the  imputation  of  an  im- 
proper interference  by  him,  in  the  local  politics  of  Mexico,  was  well 
founded  ;  nor  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  talents  or  integrity  ;  and  to 
add,  that  the  truth  of  that  charge  has  never  been  afErmed  by  the  federal 
government  of  Mexico  in  its  communications  with  this. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  moat  urgent  of  my  dutiea  to  bring  to  your  alien- 
tion  the  propriety  of  amending  thai  part  of  our  constitution  which  relates  to 
the  election  of  a  president  and  vice-president.  Our  ayalem  of  government 
was  by  its  framers  deemed  an  experiment,  and  they  therefore  consistently 
provided  a  mode  of  remedying  its  defects. 

To  the  people  belongs  the  rightof  electing  their  chief  magistrate  ;  it  was 
never  designed  that  their  choice  should,  in  any  case,  be  defeated,  either  by 
the  intervention  of  electoral  colleges,  or  by  the  agency  confided,  under 
certain  contingencies,  to  the  house  of  representatives.  Experience  proves 
that,  in  proportion  as  agents  to  execute  the  will  of  the  people  are  multiplied 
there  is  danger  of  their  wishes  being  frustrated.  Some  may  be  unfaithful 
— all  are  liable  to  err.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  people  can  with  conveni- 
ence speak,  it  is  safer  for  them  to  express  their  own  will. 

The  number  of  aspirants  to  the  presidency,  and  the  diversity  of  the 
interests  which  may  influence  their  claims,  leave  little  reason  to  expect  a 
choice  in  the  drat  instance  )  and  in  that  event,  the  election  must  devolve  on 
the  house  of  representatives,  where,  it  is  obvious,  the  will  of  the  people 
may  not  be  always  ascertained ;  or,  if  ascertained  may  not  be  regarded. 
From  the  mode  of  voting  by  states,  the  choice  is  to  be  made  by  twenty- 
four  votes ;  and  it  may  oflen  occur  that  one  of  these  may  be  controlled  by 
an  individual  representative.  Honors  and  offices  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
successful  candidate.  Repeated  ballotings  may  make  it  apparent  that  a 
single  individaal  holds  the  cast  in  his  hand.  May  he  not  be  tempted  to 
name  his  reward  ?  But  even  without  corruption — supposing  the  probity 
of  the  representative  to  be  proof  against  the  powerful  motives  by  which  he 
may  be  assailed — the  will  of  the  people  is  still  constantly  liable  to  be  mis- 
represented. One  may  err  from  ignorance  of  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  ; 
another  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  governed  by  his  own 
judgment  of  the  fitness  of  tbe  candidate  ;  dually,  although  all  were  inflexi- 
bly honest — all  accurately  informed  of  the  wishes  of  their  conatituonts — 
yet,  under  the  present  mode  of  election,  a  minority  may  often  elect  a  presi- 
dent ;  and  when  this  happens,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  efforts 
will  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  rectify  this  injurious  operation 
of  their  institutions.  But  although  no  evil  of  this  character  should  result 
from  such  a  perversion  of  the  first  foinciples  of  our  system — that  tMt  ma- 
jority M  to  gownt — it  must  be  very  cenun  that  a  president  elected  by  a 


allcmpt  iniiy  be  pntviileii  fc 
the  two  lii^lieHl  enii(liil;ili> 
wouM  sucm  ailvisnlilc  to  liiii 
term  of  cithur  four  or  ais  yt 
is  worthy  of  cunijiduratioii  ' 
repreacntativca  in  Congretis 
would  not  be  proper. 

While  members  of  Congn 
of  trust  and  profit,  it  will  be  I 
idherence  to  duty,  to  select  ■ 
be  better  qualified  to  fill  than 
ment  would  doubileaa  be  proti 
in  the  gill  of  the  president,  in 
concerned.  The  nature  of  th 
iitg  in  the  cabinet  and  in  dipl 
talents  and  pohtical  ezperiei 
exclusion. 

There  are  perhaps  few  men 
office  and  power,  without  hein( 
unfavorable  to  a  faithful  diacha 
may  be  proof  against  imprope 
themselves  ;  but  ihey  are  apt  t 
upon  the  public  interests,  and  i 
tiscd  man  would  revolt.  Ofli 
and  government  rather  as  a  m 
as  an  instrument  created  solel} 
in  some,  and  in  others  a  perver 
government  from  its  legitimate 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
or  at  least,  admit  of  being  made 
may  readily  qualify  thomselvee 
believe  that  more  ■=  '—■'  "- 
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hii  removal,  ibxy  in  not  to  be  laciificfld  to  private  interests.  It  is  the 
people,  and  thejr  done,  who  have  a  right  to'cotnplain,  when  a  bad  officer 
u  substituted  for  a  goa>d  one.  Ha  who  ia  removed  has  the  same  mcuia  of 
obtaining  a  living  that  are  enjoyed  hy  the  millions  who  never  held  office. 
The  proposed  limitation  would  destroy  the  idea  of  property,  now  so  gene- 
rally connected  with  official  itttion ;  and  although  individual  distress  may 
be  sometimes  produced,  it  would,  by  promoting  thst  rotation  which  consti- 
tutes a  leading  principle  in  the  npublican  creed,  give  healthful  action  to 
the  system. 

No  very  considerable  change  has  occurred  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
in  the  condition  of  either  our  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures. 
The  operation  of  the  tariff  has  not  proved  so  injurious  lo  the  two  former, 
or  aa  beoeficial  to  the  latter,  as  was  anticipated.  Importations  of  foreign 
goods  have  not  been  sensibly  diminished,  while  domestic  competition, 
under  an  illusive  excitement,  has  increased  the  production  much  beyond 
the  demand  for  home  consumption.  The  consequences  have  been  low 
prices,  temporary  embarrassment,  and  partial  loss.  That  such  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments  aa  are  based  upon  capital,  and  are  prudently 
managed,  will  sun'ive  the  shock,  and  be  ullimaioly  profitable,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt. 

To  regulate  its  conduct,  so  as  to  promote  equally  the  prosperity  of  these 
three  cardinal  interests,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  govemraeul ; 
and  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  complicated  restrictions  which  now  embar- 
rass the  intercourse  of  nations,  could  not  by  common  consent  be  abolished, 
and  commerce  allowed  to  How  in  those  channels  to  which  individual  enter- 
prise, always  its  surest  guide,  might  direct  it.  But  we  must  ever  expect 
selfish  legislation  in  other  nations  ;  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  adapt  our 
own  to  their  regulations,  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  avoid  serious  in- 
jury, and  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  agriculture,  our 
commerce,  and  our  manufactures.  Under  these  impressions,  I  invite  your 
alicntion  to  the  existing  tariff,  believing  that  some  of  its  provisions  require 
modification. 

The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the  duties  upon  articles  of 
foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  is  that  which  will  place  our  own  in  fair 
competition  with  those  of  other  countries  ;  and  the  inducements  to  advance 
even  a  step  beyond  this  point,  are  controlling  in  regard  to  those  articles 
which  are  of  primary  necessity  in  time  of  war.  When  we  rollcct  upon  the 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  this  operation,  it  is  important  that  it  should  never 
be  attempted  but  wilb  the  utmost  camion.  Frequent  legislation  in  regard 
to  any  branch  of  industry,  affecting  its  value,  and  by  which  its  capital  may 
be  transferred  to  new  channels,  must  always  be  productive  of  hazardous 
speculation  and  loss. 

In  deliberating,  therefore,  on  these  interesting  subjects,  local  feelings  and 
prejudices  should  be  merged  in  the  patriotic  determination  to  promote  the 
great  interests  of  the  whole.  All  attempts  to  connect  them  with  the  party 
cundicts  of  theday  are  necessarily  injurious,  and  should  be  discountenanced. 
Our  action  upon  them  should  be  under  the  control  of  higher  and  purer  u)o- 
tives.  Legislation,  subjected  lo  such  influencea,  can  never  be  just ;  and 
will  not  lung  retain  the  sanction  of  a  people,  whose  active  patriotism  is  not 
bounded  by  sectional  limits,  nor  insensible  to  that  spirit  of  concession  and 
forbearance  which  gave  life  to  our  political  compact,  and  still  sustains  it  j 
Discarding  all  calcidations  of  political  ascendency,  the  north,  the  south,  tlte    | 
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eaat,  and  the  west,  should  unhe  in  diiuiaiahin);  any  tHirdanof  whidiahlMt 
may  justly  complain. 

The  sgriculiural  interest  of  our  counuy  is  so  es«eiuiatly  conneclBd  witb 
erecy  other,  and  so  superior  in  iinportanco  U>  ihom  all,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  iiinie  to  it  your  pBriicukr  attention.  It  ta  piiiicinally  m» 
manufactures  and  commerce  lend  to  incroase  the  value  of  agncultunJ 
productions,  and  to  extend  their  application  to  the  wania  and  irontlorU  of 
society,  thai  iliey  deserve  iho  fostering  caw  of  government. 

Looking  forward  to  the  period,  not  far  distant,  wh«n  a  Binking  funJ  will 
no  longer  bo  required,  the  duties  on  those  articles  of  impotiation  wtitcb  c-an 
not  come  in  conipeiiiion  with  our  own  productions,  arv  thii  first  that  ahould 
engage  the  uttetiiion  of  CoDgrosa  iiitbe  modiBcationof  the  tarltT.  Ofihece, 
tea  and  coffee  are  the  most  prominent ;  they  enter  largely  into  the  voasiunp 
lion  of  the  country,  and  have  become  articles  of  necessity  to  all  classes. 
A  reduction  therefore  of  the  existing  duties  will  be  felt  as  a  common  bea«' 
£ti  but,  like  all  other  legislation  connected  with  commerce, to  be  el&cactQue, 
uid  not  injurious,  it  should  be  gradual  and  certain. 

The  public  prosperity  is  evinced  in  the  increased  revenue  arising  from 
the  sales  of  pulilic  lands  )  and  in  the  steady  maintenance  of  that  produced  by 
imposts  and  tonnage,  notwithstanding  the  additional  duties  imposed  by  tba 
act  of  Idlh  May,  182S,  and  the  unusual  importations  in  the  early  part  flf 
that  year.  ■ 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  I  ict  January,  1 629,  was  five  millions  I 
nine  hundrod  and  scveniy-two  thousand  four  huudred  and  thirty-five  dolLan 
and  eighty-one  cents.  The  receipts  of  the  current  year  are  estimated  at 
twenty-four  millions  six  hundred  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  ;  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  lime  at  twenty-six  millions  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  uioeiy-five  dollars 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  l«t  of  January  next,  of  four     ** 
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ezeTied  in  favor  of  «dncation  and  other  public  objecta  ;  while  ample  meun 
will  remain  in  tbe  federal  government  to  promote  the  general  weal,  in  all 
the  modes  permitted  to  its  authority. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariif,  upon  principles  satisfactoiy  lo  the  people  of  (he  Union, 
will,  until  a  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the  government  withoin  a  con- 
siderable surplus  in  the  treasury,  beyond  what  maybe  required  for  ita  cur- 
rent service.  As,  then,  the  period  approaches  when  the  application  of  the 
revenue  to  the  payment  of  debt  will  cease,  the  dispositionof  the  surplus  will 
present  a  subject  for  the  serious  deliberation  of  Congress )  and  it  may  bo 
fortunate  for  the  country  that  it  is  yet  to  be  decided.  Considered  in  con- 
nexion with  ihe  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  attended  appropriations 
for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and  with  those  which  this  experience 
tells  us  will  certainly  arise,  whenever  power  over  such  subjects  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  general  govemrnent,  it  ia  hoped  that  ii  may  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile  the  diversified  interests  of  the  states, 
and  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  them.  Every  member  of  the  Union, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  will  be  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  inland  navi- 
gation, and  the  constniction  of  highways  in  the  several  states.  Let  us  then 
endeavor  to  attain  this  benefit  in  a  mode  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 
That  hitherto  adopted  has,  by  many  of  our  fellow-citizens,  been  deprecated 
as  an  infraction  of  the  constitution  ;  while  by  others  it  has  been  viewed  as 
inexpedient.  All  feel  that  it  has  been  employed  at  the  expense  of  harmony 
in  the  legiHlative  councils. 

To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  safe,  just,  and  federal 
disposition  which  could  be  made  of  this  surplus  revenue,  would  be  its  ap- 
portionment among  ihe  several  states,  according  to  their  ratio  of  representa- 
tion ;  and  should  this  measure  not  be  found  warranted  by  the  constitution, 
that  it  would  be  expedient  (o  propose  to  the  states  an  amendment  authori- 
zing it.  I  regard  on  appeal  lo  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real  doubt, 
and  where  its  exercise  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  general  welfare,  as 
among  the  most  sacred  of  all  our  obligations.  Upon  this  country,  more 
than  any  other,  has,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been  cast  the  special  guar- 
dianship of  the  great  principle  of  adherence  to  written  constitutions.  If  it 
fail  here,  all  hope  in  regard  to  it  will  be  extinguished.  That  this  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  government  of  limited  and  specific,  and  not  general  powers, 
must  be  admitted  by  all ;  and  it  is  our  duly  to  preserve  for  it  the  character 
intended  by  its  framers.  If  experience  point  out  the  necessity  for  an  en- 
largement of  these  powers,  let  us  apply  lor  it  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  to  be  exercised  ;  and  not  undermine  the  whole  system  by  a  tesort  to 
overstrained  construction.  The  scheme  baa  worked  well.  It  has  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  those  who  devised  it,  and  become  an  object  of  admiration  la 
the  world.  We  are  responsible  to  our  country  and  to  the  glorious  cause 
of  self-government,  for  the  preservation  of  so  great  a  good.  The  great  mass 
of  legislation  relating  to  our  iniemal  affairs  was  intended  to  be  lel\  where 
the  federal  convention  found  it — in  the  stale  governments.  Nothing  is 
clearer,  ii)  my  view,  than  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  of 
the  constitution  under  which  we  are  now  acting,  to  ihe  watchful  and 
auxitikry  operation  of  the  state  authorities.  This  is  not  the  reflection  of 
«  day,  but  belongs  to  the  most  deeply-rooted  convictions  of  my  mind.  I 
can  not,  therefore,  too  strongly,  or  too  esmestly,  for  my  own  sense  of  its 
importance,  warn  yon  against  all  encFOactunents  upon  the  legitimate  sphen 
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Ii  in  wonhy  of  notice 
revcnuu  arising  from  iin[ 
on  imported  goods  preaei 
present  exists.  'I'here  it 
ttpecls  quite  insufficient  t 
tection  of  the  inle  rests  ot 
injurious  and  demoTalisin, 
is  so  obvious  as  not  to  Toqt 
against.  I  therefore  sugg 
measures  to  prevent  this  e\ 
unnecessary  infringenient 
and  lawful  business. 

On  an  examination  of  tt 
stnick  with  the  large  amouri 
ing.  Of  the  sum  thus  due 
ble  portion  is  undoubtedly  t 
been  rendered  so  by  remiss 
By  proper  exertions  a  grea 
whatever  may  be  the  portio) 
it  behooves  the  government  I 
be  done  only  by  the  prompt 
liou  nf  such  as  may  bo  mad 
amount  has  been  lost  ihrou| 
collection  of  debts  due  to  tb 
in  the  want  of  legal  skill,  hi 
tion  of  ilio  agents  engaged  : 
that  the  superviaory  power  < 
vested  in  an  accounting  offic 
bis  legal  knowledge,  and  en 
openuos  unfavorably  to  the 
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skill  of  the  atiomey-general,  employed  in  directiog  the  conduct  of  marshalB 
and  disthct-Httorneya.  would  hasten  the  collectioo  of  debts  now  in  suit  and 
hereafter  save  much  to  the  government.  It  might  be  further  extended  to 
the  superintendence  of  all  criminal  praceediags  for  offences  ag:ainat  the 
United  Stales.  In  making  this  tranafeT  great  care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, that  the  power  neceaeary  lo  the  treasury  department  be  not  impaired  ; 
one  of  its  greatest  securities  consisting  in  a  control  over  all  accounts  until 
they  are  audited  or  reported  for  suit. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  views  I  would  suggest,  also,  an  in- 
quiry whether  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  dis- 
charge of  the  persons  of  debtors  to  the  government  from  imprisonment, 
may  not,  consistently  with  the  public  interest,  be  extended  to  the  release  of 
the  debt,  where  the  conduct  of  the  debtor  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  impu- 
tation of  fraud.  Some  more  liberal  policy  than  that  which  now  prevails  in 
reference  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  citizens  is  cerlainly  due  to  ihem,  and 
would  prove  beneficial  lo  the  country.  The  continuance  of  the  liabili^ 
after  the  means  to  discharge  it  have  been  exhausted,  can  only  serve  to 
dispirit  the  debtor ;  or  where  bis  resources  are  but  partial,  ihe  want  of 
power  in  the  government  to  compromise  and  release  the  demand,  instigates 
to  fraud  as  the  only  resource  for  securing  a  support  lo  his  family.  He 
thus  sinks  into  a  stale  of  apathy  and  becomes  a  useless  drone  in  society,  or 
a  vicious  member  of  it,  if  not  a  feeling  witness  of  the  rigor  and  inhumanity 
of  his  country.  Ail  experience  proves  (hat  oppressive  debt  is  the  bane  of 
enterprise  ;  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  a  republic  not  to  exert  a  grinding 
power  over  miafortune  and  poverty. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Congress  numerous  frauds  on  the  treasury  have 
been  discovered,  which  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  United  States  court  for  this  district,  by  a  criminal  prosecution.  It 
was  my  opinion,  and  that  of  able  counsel  who  were  consulted,  that  the 
cases  came  within  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  the  1 7th  Congress,  approved 
3d  March,  1823,  providing  for  the  punishment  of  frauds  committed  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Either  from  some  defect  in  ilie  law,  or 
in  its  administration,  every  effort  to  bring  the  accused  lo  trial  under  its  pro- 
visions proved  ineffectual,  and  the  government  was  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  the  vague  and  inadequate  provisions  of  the  common  law. 
It  is  therefore  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  lo  the  laws  which  have  been 
passed  for  the  protection  of  the  treasury.  If,  indeed,  there  be  no  provision 
by  which  those  who  may  be  unworthily  inirusted  with  its  guardianship 
can  be  punished  fur  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  duty,  extending  even  to 
the  most  fraudulent  appropriation  of  the  public  funds  to  their  own  use, 
it  is  time  lo  remedy  so  dangerous  an  omission.  Or  if  the  law  has  been 
perverted  from  its  original  purposes,  and  criminals  deserving  tu  be  punished 
under  its  provisions  have  been  rescued  by  legal  subtleties,  it  ought  to  bs 
made  so  plain  by  amendatory  provisions  as  to  baffle  the  arts  of  perversion, 
and  accomplish  the  ends  of  its  original  enactment 

In  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases,  the  court  decided  that  the  prosecution 
was  barred  by  the  statute  which  Umita  its  prosecution  for  fraud  to  two  years. 
In  this  caae  all  the  evidences  of  the  fraud,  and  indeed,  all  knowledgn  that  ft 
fraud  had  been  committed,  were  in  poaseasion  of  the  party  accused,  until 
after  the  two  years  had  elapsed.  Surely  the  statute  ought  not  to  run  ia 
favor  of  any  rnan  while  he  retains  dl  the  evidences  of  his  crime  in  bis  owi~ 
passesaioa  ;  and  least  of  all,  in  favor  of  a  pablic  officer  who  continun  t 
d«fraud  the  treaauty,  and  cooeealtbs  tiiDMeti<Mi,foTtbe  brief  tonno' 
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years,  1  would  therefore  recomniend  such  in  altarellon  of  ihe  law  as  will 
give  the  injured  party  and  the  government  iwo  years  after  the  tlitii'losuTe  oj" 
the  fniuJ,  or  after  the  accused  is  out  of  otBce,  to  uomitience  lh«ir  prosoct*- 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  inviu  the  all^nuon  of  Congress  to  ■ 
general  and  niinuie  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  government  witli  a 
view  to  HBt-eriain  what  offices  cod  be  dispensed  with,  what  expenses  re- 
trenched,  and  what  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  organizaliou  of  its 
various  parts  to  secure  the  proper  responsibiLly  of  public  ageais.  sud  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  justice  in  all  ila  operaUonij. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  will  make  you  acquainted  vriili  the 
condition  of  our  army,  foriitications,  arsenals,  and  Indian  afTairs.  The 
proper  discipline  of  llie  army,  the  (ruining  and  cquipmuni  of  the  miHlia,  the 
education  bestowed  at  West  Point,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  lueaas  of 
defence  applicable  to  the  naval  force,  will  lend  to  prolong  the  peace  we 
now  enjoy,  and  which  every  good  citizen,  more  especially  those  who  have 
felt  the  miseries  of  even  a  aucceasful  warfare,  moat  ardently  desires  to 
perpetuate. 

The  returns  from  the  subordinate  branches  of  thia  service  exhibit  a  regu- 
larity and  order  highly  cieJitable  In  its  character  ;  both  oflicers  and  soldiere 
seem  imbued  with  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  and  conform  to  ihe  restraiuta  of 
exact  discipline  with  that  cheerfulness  which  becomes  the  profession  of 
uma.  There  is  need,  however,  of  further  li^gisluiioo  to  obviate  the  in- 
conveniences specilied  in  the  report  under  consideration,  to  some  of  wliich 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  call  your  particular  aiieution. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  Miirch,  1821,  to  reduce  and  fix  the  military 
estabh aliment,  remaining  unexecuted  as  it  regards  the  command  of  one  of 
the  regiments  of  artillery,  can  not  now  be  deemed  a  guide  to  the  executive 
laking  the  proper  apponilmcnt.      An  explanatory  act,  designating  the 
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OUT  liberties,  and  who  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  id  comrort.  l^ew 
relics  of  the  war  of  independence  have  strong  claims  upon  their  country's 
gratitude  and  bounty.  The  law  is  defective  in  not  embracing  within  ita 
provisions  all  those  who  were  during  the  last  war  disabled  from  supporting 
themselves  by  nisnua.1  labor.  Such  an  amendment  would  add  but  little  to 
the  amount  of  pensions,  and  is  called  for  by  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  by  considerations  of  sound  policy.  It  will  be  perceived  that  a 
large  addition  to  the  list  of  pensioners  has  been  occasioned  by  an  order  of 
the  late  administration,  departing  materially  from  the  rules  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed.  Considering  it  an  act  of  legislation,  1  suspended  its 
operation  as  soon  as  1  was  informed  that  it  had  commenced.  Before  this 
period,  however,  applications  under  the  new  regulation  had  been  pre- 
ferred, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  of  which,  on  the  27th 
March,  the  date  of  its  revocation,  eighty-seven  were  admitted.  For  the 
amount  there  was  neither  estimate  nor  appropriation  ;  and  besides  this 
deficiency,  the  regular  allowancea,  according  to  the  rules  which  have  here- 
tofore governed  the  department,  exceed  the  estimates  of  ita  late  secretary 
by  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  which  an  appropriation  is  asked. 

Your  particular  attention  is  requested  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  war  which  relates  to  the  money  held  in  trust  for  the  Seneca 
tribe  of  Indians.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  without  legislative  aid,  the  exec- 
utive can  not  obviate  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  diminution  of 
the  dividends  on  that  fund,  which  originally  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  has  recently  been  vested  in  United  States  three-per* 
cent,  stock. 

The  condition  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  some  of  our  states  have  become  objects  of  much  interest  and  importance. 
It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  government  to  introduce  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilization,  in  the  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming  them  from  a  wan- 
dering life.  This  policy  has,  however,  been  coupled  with  another  wholly 
incompatible  with  its  success.  Professing  a  desire  to  civilize  and  settle 
them,  we  have  at  the  same  time  lost  no  opportunity  to  purchase  their  lands, 
and  thrust  them  further  into  the  wilderness.  By  this  means  they  have  not 
only  been  kept  in  a  wandering  stale,  but  been  led  to  look  upon  us  as  un- 
just and  indifferent  to  their  fate.  Thus,  tliough  lavish  in  its  expenditures 
upon  the  subject,  government  has  constantly  defeated  ita  own  policy  ;  and 
the  Indians,  in  general,  receding  further  and  further  to  the  west,  have  re- 
tained their  savage  habits.  A  portion,  however,  of  ihe  southern  tribes, 
having  mingled  much  with  the  whites,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  have  lately  attempted  to  erect  an  independent  government 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  states,  claiming  to  be 
the  only  sovereigns  wiibin  their  territories,  extended  their  laws  over  the 
Indians,  which  induced  the  latter  to  call  upon  the  United  States  for 
protection. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  presented  was,  whether  the 
general  govuniment  had  a  right  to  sustain  those  people  in  their  pretensions. 
The  constitution  declares,  that  ''no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,"  without  the  consent  of  its  legis- 
lature. If  the  general  government  is  not  permitted  to  tolerate  the  ei 
of  a  confederate  state  within  the  territoiy  of  one  of  the  meni' 
Union,  against  her  consent,  much  less  could  it  allow  a  foreign  ■) 
pendent  government  to  establish  itself  there.  Georgia  became  k 
of  the  coafederacy  which  eventuated  in  oui  federal  uiwMi,  a»  % ' 
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no  other  control  from  Uie  United  States  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to 
preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,  and  between  the  several  tribes.  There  the 
benevolent  may  endeavor  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization  )  and,  by 
promoting  union  and  hannony  among  them,  to  raise  up  an  interesting  com- 
roonweailh,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  and 
justice  of  this  government. 

This  emigration  should  be  voluatan*,  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  unjust 
to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  seek  a 
home  in  a  distant  land.  But  they  should  be  distinctly  informed  that,  if  they 
remain  within  the  limits  of  the  states,  they  must  be  subject  to  their  laws. 
In  return  for  their  obedience  as  individuals,  (hey  will,  without  doubt,  be 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  they  have  improved 
by  their  industry.  But  it  seems  to  me  visionary  to  suppose  that,  in  this 
state  of  things,  claims  can  be  allowed  on  tracts  of  country  on  which  they 
have  neither  dwelt  nor  made  improvements,  merely  because  they  have 
seen  them  from  the  mountain  or  passed  them  in  the  chase.  Submitting  to 
the  laws  of  the  states,  and  receiving,  like  other  citizens,  protection  in  their 
persons  and  property,  they  will  ere  long  become  merged  in  the  mass  of  our 
population. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  will  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  condition  and  useful  employment  of  that  branch  of  our 
service  during  the  present  year.  Constituting,  as  it  does,  the  best  standing 
security  of  this  country  against  foreign  aggression,  it  claims  the  especial 
attention  of  government.  In  this  spirit,  the  measures  which,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  war,  have  been  in  operation  for  its  gradual  enlargement, 
wero  adopted  ;  and  it  should  continue  to  be  cherished  as  the  ulTspring  of  oui 
national  experience.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  suliciiude  which  has  been  manifested  for  ihe  perfect  organization  of 
this  arm,  and  the  liberality  of  the  appropriations  which  that  solicitude  has 
suggested,  this  object  has  in  many  important  respects  not  been  secured. 

In  time  uf  peace  we  have  need  of  no  more  ships-of-war  than  are  requisite 
to  the  protection  of  our  commerce.  Those  not  wanted  for  this  object  must 
lay  in  the  harbors,  where,  without  proper  covering,  they  rapidly  decay  ; 
and,  even  under  the  best  precautions  for  their  preservation,  must  soon  be- 
come useless.  Such  is  already  the  case  with  many  of  our  finest  vessels, 
which,  though  unfinished,  will  now  require  immense  sums  of  money  to  be 
restored  to  the  condition  in  which  (hey  were  when  committed  to  their 
proper  element.  On  this  subject  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  our  best 
policy  would  be  to  discontinue  the  building  of  ships  of  ihe  first  and  second 
class,  and  look  rather  to  the  possession  of  ample  materials,  prepared  for 
the  emergencies  of  war,  than  lo  the  number  of  vessels  which  we  can  float 
in  a  season  of  peace,  as  the  index  of  our  naval  power.  Judicious  deposites 
in  navy-yards,  of  timber  and  other  materials,  fashioned  under  the  hands  of 
skilful  workmen,  and  fitted  for  prompt  application  to  their  various  purposes, 
would  enable  us,  at  all  limes,  to  construct  vessels  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
manned,  and  save  the  heavy  expense  of  repairs,  except  to  such  vessels  as 
must  be  employed  in  guarding  our  commerce.  The  proper  points  for  the 
establishment  of  these  yards  are  indicated  with  so  much  force  in  the  re- 
port of  the  nary  board  that,  in  recommending  it  to  your  attention,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  lo  do  more  than  express  my  hearftr  concurrence  in  t' 
views.  The  yard  in  this  district,  being  already  furnished  with  wd^ 
the  machinery  necessaiy  for  ahip-building,  will  i>e  competent  to  th»  ■ 
of  the  two  selected  by  the  board  u  the  best  for  Uie  conceotratioa  oh 
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rinUi  and,  from  iho  facility  ajid  certainty  uf  cummiuiicvtiuii  bntwrcn  ibetn, 
il  wjU  be  useless  to  incur,  at  llicsa  depula,  [ho  oipcoac  uf  atnulAT  laai.-hinf>ry, 
especially  that  used  in  prcpahag  the  wuai  metallic  uul  wuoditu  fumitim 
of  vesBoU. 

Atioilier  improve ment  would  \>t>  elTpcled,  by  diapeaaiiig  allugeilicr  whli 
the  iiiivy  board,  h8  now  constituted,  and  sabalituuag  in  iui  iteiul  tnmmia 
■iniilur  to  ihoae  already  existing  in  iho  wai  drpartnivni.  Each  lueRihcr of 
thn  board  iransrcrred  lo  llie  bead  of  a  soparnie  bureau,  charged  wilb  «•«- 
ciiic  duties,  woidd  feel,  in  its  bighesi d«greo.  that  whtdeKtmij  rvapmuibili^ 
which  CUD  noi  be  divided  wiihoui  a  fur  more  ibnn  proponionaui  diniinntiun 
of  its  force.  Their  valuable  aervicee  would  become  slill  mon-  so  wlmi 
aepurately  appropriated  to  distinct  poninns  of  ibo  great  iaiM'esU  oTlhe  ttiiTT; 
to  the  prosperity  of  which  each  would  bo  ini[>rJlod  to  dnvoio  hlmseir  by 
ihe  strongest  iiiolivcH.  Under  such  an  arnuignmcnt,  entry  branch  of  th» 
imporlanl  service  would  asiiunie  a  more  simplo  >tid  prnniso  cluract«r  ;  its 
uflicicncy  would  be  increased,  and  scrupulous  ncoiioniy  in  the  expendiiun 
of  public  money  promoted. 

I  would  aiso  recommend  that  the  marine  corps  be  mertfod  in  ihn  artillety 
ot  iiifautry.  as  the  best  made  of  curing  the  many  defocls  in  its  orpsnimjon. 
Uut  little  exceeding  in  number  any  of  the  regiiaeuts  of  iuf«nlry.  thul  com 
has,  besides  its  tieuienani- colonel  comiuaodant,  fivo  brevet  lieutisiiani>coM- 
nelH,  who  receive  ilie  full  pay  and  cniolumenia  of  ibeJr  brevet  rank,  wilbDiM 
rendering  pruportionaic  service.  Details  for  marine  service  could  as  well 
be  made  from  liie  infantry  or  artillery,  thoro  being  no  peculiar  training 
requisite  for  il. 

With  ibcse  improvements,  and  such  others  as  zrwious  wniclifulaess  and 
mature  consideration  may  suggest,  ihero  can  bo  liulo  doubl  that,  under  an 
energetic  ad  mi  nisi  rati  on  of  its  afTairs,  the  nnvy  may  sood  be  made  evei^ 
ibmg  thai  the  natiun  wishes  it  to  be.     lis  eSicieney  in  the  sappreeNOU  <rj 
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in  all  its  efficiency  in  only  fifteen  members  of  tbo  Union  ;  to  three  others, 
the  circuit  courts,  which  constitute  an  important  part  of  that  system,  have 
been  imperfectly  extended ;  and  to  the  remaining  six,  altogether  denied. 
The  effect  has  been,  to  withhold  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  (by  the  supreme  court)  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  other 
states,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  criminal,  and  much  of  the  civil  authority 
of  the  federal  judiciary.  That  this  state  of  things  ought  to  be  remedied,  if 
it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  public  welfare,  is  not  to  be  doubted ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  disguised  that  the  organization  of  our  judicial  system  is 
at  once  a  difHcult  and  delicate  task,  'i'o  extend  the  circuit  courts  equally 
throughout  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid 
such  a  multiplication  of  members  as  would  encumber  the  supreme  appellate 
tribunal,  is  the  object  desired.  Perhaps  it  might  be  accomplished  by  divi- 
ding the  circuit  judges  into  two  classes,  and  providing  that  the  supreme 
court  should  be  held  by  those  classes  alternately,  the  chief  justice  always 
presiding. 

If  an  extension  of  the  circuit  court  system  to  those  states  which  do  not 
now  enjoy  its  benefits  should  be  determined  upon,  it  would  of  course  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  present  arrangement  of  the  circuits  ;  and  even  if 
that  system  should  not  be  enlarged,  such  a  revision  is  recommended. 

•  A  provision  for  taking  the  census  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will, 
to  insure  the  completion  of  that  work  within  a  convenient  time,  claim  the 
early  attention  of  Congress. 

The  ^reat  and  constant  increase  of  business  in  the  department  of  state 
forced  itself,  at  an  early  period,  upon  the  attention  of  the  executive.  Thir- 
teen years  ago  it  was,  in  Mr.  Madison's  last  message  to  Congress,  made  the 
subject  of  an  earnest  recommendation,  which  has  been  repeated  by  both  of 
his  successors  ;  and  my  comparatively  limited  experience  has  satisfied  me 
of  its  justness.  It  has  arisen  from  many  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  large  addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  family  of  independent  nations, 
and  the  proportionate  extension  of  our  foreign  relations.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed was  the  establishment  of  a  home  department — a  measure  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  the  views  of  Congress,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
tendency  to  uicrease,  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the  already  loo  strong 
bias  of  the  federal  system  toward  the  exercise  of  authority  not  delegated  to  it. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  revive  the  recommendation,  but  am  not  the 
less  impressed  with  the  importance  of  so  organizing  that  department,  that 
its  secretary  may  devote  more  of  his  time  to  our  foreign  relations.  Clearly 
satisfied  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  some  suitable  provision 
on  the  subject,  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  it. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  expires  in  1836,  and  its 
stockholders  will  most  probably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  precipitancy  in  a  measure  involving 
such  important  principles,  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that  I 
can  not,  in  justice  to  the  parties  interested,  too  soon  present  it  to  the  delibe- 
rate consideration  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  Both  the  constitu- 
tionality and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  ques- 
tioned by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by 
all,  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound 
currency. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  essential  to 
.he  fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature whether  a  national  one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government 
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In  regard  to  the  former,  the  rule  hitherto  adopted  hy  Congress  has  been  to 
allow  to  the  states  interest  only  where  they  had  paid  it  on  money  borrowed, 
and  had  applied  it  to  the  use  of  the  United  States.  The  case  of  South  Caro- 
lina does  not  come  strictly  within  this  rule,  because,  instead  of  borrowing, 
as  she  alleges,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  upon  interest,  she  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States  funds  for  which  she  was  actually  receiv- 
ing an  interest ;  and  as  she  is  understood  to  insist  that  the  loss  of  interest 
in  both  cases  being  equal,  and  the  relief  afforded  equally  meritorious,  the 
same  principle  of  remuneration  should  be  applied. 

Acting  upon  an  enlightened  sense  of  national  justice  and  gratitude,  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  Congress  will  be  as  mindful  of  this  claim  as 
it  has  been  of  others  put  forward  by  the  states  that,  in  periods  of  extreme 
peril,  generously  contributed  to  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  enabled  the 
general  government  to  discharge  its  obligations.  The  grounds  upon  which 
certain  portions  of  it  have  been  suspended  or  rejected,  will  appear  from 
the  communications  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  third  auditor,  herewith 
submitted. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  26,  1830. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  FIND  it  necessary  to  recommend  to  Congress  a  revision  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  direct  and  contingent  expenses  of  our  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  particularly  of  the  act  of  May  1, 1810,  entitled,  "  An  act 
fixing  the  compensation  of  public  ministers,  and  of  consuls  residing  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  letter  from  the  fifth  auditor  of  the  treasury,  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
herewith  transmitted,  which  notices  the  difliculties  incident  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  certain  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States, 
serves  to  show  the  necessity  of  this  revision.  This  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment is  incessantly  called  upon  to  sanction  allowances  which  not  unfre- 
quently  appear  to  have  just  and  equitable  foundations  in  usage,  but  which 
are  believed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1810. 
The  letter  from  the  fifth  auditor  contains  a  description  of  several  claims 
of  this  character,  which  are  submitted  to  Congress  as  the  only  tribunal 
competent  to  afibrd  the  relief  to  which  the  parties  consider  themselves 
entitled. 

Among  the  most  prominent  questions  of  this  description  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I.  Claims  for  outfits  by  ministers  and  charges  des  affaires  duly  appointed 
by  the  president  and  senate. 

The  act  of  1790,  regulating  the  expenditures  for  foreign  intercourse, 
provided,  "  that,  exclusive  of  an  outfit,  which  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one 
year's  full  salary  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  or  charg^  d^afifaires  to 
whom  the  same  may  be  allowed,  the  president  shall  not  allow  to  any  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  a  greater  sum  than  at  the  rate  of  nine  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum,  as  a  compensation  for  all  his  personal  services  and  other 
expenses ;  nor  a  greater  sum  for  the  same  than  four  thousand  five  hundred 
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dolUn  per  annum  to  a  charg^  d'atTaires."  By  this  proTUfim,  4 
mum  o(  allowance  only  was  lixed,  leaving  the  questiim  %s  Iti  »af« 
eiiher  in  whole  ot  in  put,  lo  tfa«  iljrectioa  of  ilie  pt(f»itl»iii,  lo  be  d«eid«><! 
according  lo  citcuTniitaDc««.  Under  ii,  a  vantity  of  cues  occumd,  iii 
which  ouirUB,  having  bven  given  lu  diplom&lic  iig^nla  on  their  firm  np- 
pointinent,  afiorward,  upon  their  being  irai)itr«rred  to  other  courts,  or  mqI 
upon  sfiHcinl  and  distinct  mixBionn  full  or  hnlf  outfits  wero  ngniii  allowed. 

Thi«  ait  11  will  bo  perceived  ahhough  it  fixes  ihe  masimiim  of  outfit, 
is  allogrihur  tiilr-rt  as  to  the  circumnisnces  under  which  outfits  might  be 
allowcl  inlfcd  ihe  authority  to  allow  them  M  alt  is  not  expressly  con- 
veyed but  onlj  incidentallj  adverted  lo  in  limiting  the  amount.  Thia 
limitaliun  conlli  ued  to  be  the  onlv  rcMrictinn  Upon  the  executive  until 
1810 ;  ti  G  act  of  1790  having  been  Itrpt  in  forcn  till  that  period,  by  firo 
successive  re  enactments  in  which  it  is  refRtrcd  lo  by  means  of  iia  title, 
or  its  terms  are  repealed  irrbalm  In  laiU,  un  act  passed,  wherein  the 
phraseology  which  had  been  in  use  lur  twenty  year*  in  departed  from. 
Fixing  ihe  sdine  limits  preiixelj  to  the  amaunt  of  salaries  and  uolfits  to 
minisient  and  ihargfs  as  had  been  alt  tirnea  fixed  since  1790,  it  dilTcrs 
from  pn ceding  arts  bj  formally  convtying  an  authority  to  allow  an  oiiifil 
to  "  a  minister  pleiiipolcnliary  or  charge  d'afTairua.  on  going  from  thr  Uni- 
ted Slat  I.  to  aiii/  foriign  coanlry  "  and  in  addition  lo  ihla  ape citica lion 
of  the  (ircumsianKs  under  which  the  ouiAlS  may  be  allowed.  11  eoiitaini 
one  of  the  ccnditions  nhich  shall  be  re<^uisiie  to  eotitlo  a  charge  or  sccro* 
tury  to  the  compensaiion  therein  provided. 

Upon  a  view  ol  all  the  cuLumslancen  cunnncied  with  the  subject,  I  can 
not  jiermit  m)  self  lo  doul  I  that  u  was  with  reference  of  mnltiplying  outfits 
to  the  sdme  person  ai  d  in  the  mienuon  of  prohibiting  it  in  future,  that  ihia 

li  being  however  fr  qiienlly  deemed  adrantageous  to  transfer  miiii«l«n 
already  abroud  from  one  court  to  another,  or  to  employ  those  who  w«K 
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connected  with  tbe  change,  be  incurs  expenses  to  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  subjected. 

II.  Claims  for  outfits  and  salaries  hy  charges  des  affaires  and  secreta^ 
ries  of  legation,  who  have  not  been  appointed  by  the  president  by  and  toith 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

By  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1810,  it  is  provided,  "  That,  to  en- 
title any  charge  d'affaires,  or  secretary  of  any  legation,  or  embassy  to  any 
foreign  country,  or  secretary  of  any  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  the  com- 
pensation herein  before  provided,  they  shall  respectively  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate  ;  but  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  the  president  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  appointments,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  sen- 
ate at  the  next  session  thereafter,  for  their  advice  and  consent :  and  no 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  charge  d'affaires,  or  any  of  the  sec- 
retaries herein  before  described,  who  shall  not  bo  appointed  as  aforesaid." 
Notwithstanding  the  explicit  language  of  this  act,  claims  for  outfits  and 
salaries  have  been  made,  and  allowed  at  the  treasury,  by  charges  des 
affaires  and  secretaries  of  legation  who  had  not  been  appointed  in  the 
manner  specified.  Among  the  accompanying  documents  will  be  found 
several  claims  of  this  description,  of  which  a  detailed  statement  is  given 
in  the  letter  of  the  fifth  auditor.  The  case  of  Mr.  William  B.  Lawrence, 
late  charg^  d'affaires  at  London,  is  of  a  still  more  peculiar  character,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  actually  drawn  his  outfit  and  salary  from  the 
bankers  employed  by  the  government,  and  from  the  length  of  time  he  offi- 
ciated in  that  capacity.  Mr.  Lawrence's  accounts  were  rendered  to  the 
late  administration,  but  not  settled.  I  have  refused  to  sanction  the  allow- 
ance claimed,  because  the  law  does  not  authorize  it ;  but  have  refrained 
from  directing  any  proceedings  to  compel  a  reimbursement  of  the  money 
thus,  in  my  judgment,  illegally  received,  until  an  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  to  Congress  to  pass  upon  the  equity  of  the  claim. 

Appropriations  are  annually  and  necessarily  made  *'  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  all  the  missions  abroad,"  and  "  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
foreign  intercourse,"  and  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  intrusted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  president.  It  is  out  of  those  appropriations  that  allowan- 
ces of  this  character  have  been  claimed,  and,  it  is  presumed,  made. 
Deeming,  however,  that  the  discretion  thus  committed  to  the  executive, 
does  not  extend  to  the  allowances  of  charges  prohibited  by  express  law,  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  refer  all  existing  claims  to  the  action  of  Congress, 
and  to  submit  to  their  consideration,  whether  any  alteration  of  the  law  in 
this  respect  is  necessary. 

III.  The  allowance  of  a  quarterns  salary  to  ministers  and  charges  des 
affaires,  to  defray  their  expenses  home. 

This  allowance  has  been  uniformly  made,  but  is  without  authority  by 
law.  Resting  in  executive  discretion,  it  has,  according  to  circumstances, 
been  extended  to  cases  where  the  ministers  died  abroad,  to  defray  the  re- 
turn of  his  family,  and  was  recently  claimed  in  a  case  where  the  minister 
had  no  family,  on  grounds  of  general  equity.  A  charge  of  this  description 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  contingent  one,  and  if  allowed  at  all,  must  be 
in  lieu  of  salary.  As  such,  it  is  altogether  arbitrary,  although  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  interests  of  the  treasury  are,  upon  the  whole,  much  affected 
by  the  substitution.  In  some  cases,  the  allowance  is  for  a  longer  period 
than  is  occupied  in  the  return  of  the  minister ;  in  others,  for  one  somewhat 
less  ;  and  it  seems  to  do  away  all  inducement  to  unnecessary  delay.    The 
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mibjecl  ia,  however,  susceptible  of  positive  rifguUiton  hy  law- ;  and  it  is,  oa 
many  accounts,  highly  expedient  ihat  it  should  be  plsceil  on  that  rnotiiig. 
I  have,  therefore,  without  diroctiog  any  altvration  in  the  existing  pnc»c«'. 
Felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  to  your  notice. 

IV,  Travelling  and  other  expenses  in  following  the  evurt,  in  case*  leitrw 
ilx  futidence  is  not  stationary. 

The  only  legations  by  which  expenses  of  this  description  are  incuTTeil 
and  charged  are  those  to  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  snd  to  ihem  ibe^ 
hitve,  on  several  occasions,  been  allowed.     Among  tho  documents  here- 
with coiumunicaied,  will  be  found,  with  other  charges  reciuiring  legislative 
interference,  an  amount  for  travelling  expenses,  with  a  sutcmeni  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  reimbursement  is  claimed.     This  accoiinl  has 
been  suspended  by  ihe  officer  of  ilie  treasury  to  whom  ilji  settletneni  bo- 
longs  ;  and  as  the  question  wiU  bo  one  of  frequent  reourreoco,  1  have 
deemed  the  occasion  a  fit  one  to  submit  the  whole  subject  tn  the  reriiuon 
of  rongress.     The  justice  of  these  charges,  for  eitraordinaiy  expenses 
unavoidably  incurred,  has  been  admitted  by  former  adminisiralions,  and 
the  claims  allowed.     My  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  language  of  the  act 
of  1S10,  which  expressly  declares,  ihal  the  salarj-  and  outfit  it  authorizes 
to  ihe  minister  and  charge  d'afiaires  shall  be  "  a  i-ompcnsniion  for  all  his 
personal  services  and  expenses."     The  items  which  ordinarily  form  thfl 
contingent  expenses  of  a  foreign  mission  are  of  a  character  distinct  froiB.J 
the  personal  expenses  of  the  minister.     The  difficulty  of  regarding  iboatf  ■ 
now  referred  to  in  ihat  light  is  obvious.     There  are  certainly  strong  cafl4 
sidi^rations  of  equity  in  favor  of  a  remuneration  for  them  at  the  two  coniMiJl 
whore  ihey  are  alone  incurred  ;  and  If  such  should  he  the  opinion  of  Coi^  I 
gress,  it  is  desirable  that  aulhorily  to  make  it  be  expressly  conferred  bv  f 
law,  rather  than  continue  to  rest  upon  doubtful  construction.  1 

V,  Chargfx  of  consuls  far  distharging  dijdomatic  functions,  witlunil  qs^J 
painlmcnf,  during  ri  Irinporary  vacancy  in  lit  offUte  of  ekargi  d'affaires. 
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certainly  motives,  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist,  to  an  increased  expense 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  fimctionaries  abroad,  greatly  beyond  that  which 
would  be  required  at  home. 

Should  Congress  be  of  opinion  that  any  alteration  for  the  better  can  be 
made,  either  in  the  rate  of  salaries  now  aUowed,  or  in  the  rank  and  grada- 
tion of  our  diplomatic  agents,  or  both,  the  present  would  be  a  fit  occasion 
for  a  revision  of  the  whole  subject. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Mat  30,  1830. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  approved  and  signed  the  bill  entitled,  ''  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  examinations  and  surveys,  and  also  for  certain 
works  of  internal  improvement  ;'*  but  as  the  phraseology  of  the  section, 
which  appropriates  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  road  from 
Detroit  to  Chicago,  may  be  construed  to  authorize  the  application  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the  road  beyond  the  limits  of  the  teni- 
tory  of  Michigan,  I  desire  to  be  understood,  as  having  approved  this  bill 
with  the  understanding,  that  the  road,  authorized  by  this  section,  is  not  to 
be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  said  territory. 


MAYSVILLE    ROAD    VETO. 

May  27,  1830. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  maturely  considered  the  bill  proposing  to  autho- 
rize ''  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Maysville,  Washington,  Paris,  and 
Lexington  Turnpike-road  Company,"  and  now  return  the  same  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections  to  its 
passage. 

Sincerely  friendly  to  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  means  of  roads 
and  canals,  I  regret  that  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  mode  of  contributing 
to  it  should  exist  between  us ;  and  if,  in  stating  this  difference,  1  go  beyond 
what  the  occasion  may  be  deemed  to  call  for,  I  hope  to  find  an  apology  in 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  an  unfeigned  respect  for  the  high  source 
from  which  this  branch  of  it  has  emanated,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  be  cor- 
rectly understood  by  my  constituents  in  the  discharge  of  all  my  duties. 
Diversity  of  sentiment  among  public  functionaries,  actuated  by  Uie  same 
general  motives,  on  the  character  and  tendency  of  particular  measures,  is  an 
incident  common  to  all  governments,  and  the  more  to  be  expected  in  one 
which  like  ours  owes  its  existence  to  the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  must  be 
upheld  by  the  same  influence.  Controlled  as  we  thus  are  by  a  higher  tii* 
bunal,  before  which  our  respective  acts  will  be  canvassed  with  the  indut 
gence  due  to  the  imperfections  of  oar  nature,  and  with  that  intelligencf : 
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the  other,  arising  from  the  practice  of  the  govemmeM.  AKboogh  frequently 
and  strenuously  attempted,  the  power  to  this  extent  has  narer  been  exer- 
cised by  the  government  in  a  single  instance.  It  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
possess  it ;  and  no  bill,  therefore,  which  admits  it  can  receive  my  official 
sanction. 

But  in  the  other  view  of  the  power  the  question  is  differently  situated. 
The  ground  taken  at  an  early  period  of  the  government  was,  '*  that  when- 
ever money  has  been  raised  by  the  general  authority,  and  is  to  be  applied 
to  a  particular  measure,  a  question  arises  whether- the  particular  measure 
be  within  the  enumerated  authorities  vested  in  Congress.  If  it  be,  the 
money  requisite  for  it  may  be  applied  to  it ;  if  not,  no  such  application  can 
be  made."  The  document  in  which  this  principle  was  first  advanced  is  of 
deservedly  high  authority,  and  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  for  its 
immediate  agency  in  rescuing  the  country  from  much  existing  abuse,  and 
for  its  conservative  effect  upon  some  of  the  most  valuable  principles  of  the 
constitution.  The  symmetry  and  purity  of  the  government  would  doubt- 
less have  been  better  preserved  if  this  restriction  of  the  power  of  appropri- 
ation could  have  been  maintained  without  weakening  its  ability  to  fulfil  the 
general  objects  of  its  institution — ^an  effect  so  likely  to  attend  its  admission, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  fitness,  that  every  subsequent  administration 
of  the  government,  embracing  a  period  of  thirty  out  of  the  forty-two  years 
of  its  existence,  has  adopted  a  more  enlarged  construction  of  the  power.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you  by  a  minute  recital  of  the  acts  which  sus- 
tain this  assertion,  but  it  is  proper  that  I  should  notice  some  of  the  most 
prominent,  in  order  that  the  reflections  which  they  suggest  to  my  mind  may 
be  better  understood. 

In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  we  have  two  examples  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  appropriation,  which,  in  the  considerations  that  led 
to  their  adoption,  and  in  their  effects  upon  the  public  mind,  have  had  a 
greater  agency  in  marking  the  character  of  the  power  than  any  subsequent 
events.  I  allude  to  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  and  to  the  original  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
the  Cumberland  road  ;  the  latter  act  deriving  much  weight  from  the  acqui- 
escence and  approbation  of  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  expressed  through  their  respective  legislatures. 
Although  the  circumstances  of  the  latter  case  may  be  such  as  to  deprive  so 
much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  actual  constmction  of  the  road  of  the  force  of 
an  obligatory  exposition  of  the  constitution,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted 
that  so  far  as  the  mere  appropriation  of  money  is  concerned,  they  present 
the  principle  in  its  most  imposing  aspect.  No  less  than  twenty-three 
different  laws  have  been  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, appropriating  upward  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  out  of  the 
national  treasury  in  support  of  that  improvement,  with  the  approbation  of 
every  president  of  the  United  States,  including  my  predecessor,  since  its 
commencement. 

Independently  of  the  sanction  given  to  appropriations  for  the  Cumber- 
land and  other  roads  and  objects,  under  this  power,  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Madison  was  characterized  by  an  act  which  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence 
of  his  opinion  of  its  extent.  A  bill  was  passed  through  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  presented  for  his  approval,  *'  setting  apart  and  pledging  certain 
funds  for  constructing  roads  and  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
water-courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  give  security  to  internal 
commerce  among  the  several  states,  and  to  render  more  easy  and  less  ex-         . 
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penaire  the  itieuia  and  provisiims  Tor  llm  commoa  defenes."  RegaHin? 
the  bill  as  asserting  a  power  iii  ihe  Ti-iieni  gov*^ml^BDt  lo  conairuci  mtda 
and  canals  within  the  limits  of  the  Btut«a  iii  wliicli  ihoy  warn  made,  h«  ob- 
jected Ui  ila  passage  od  the  ground  of  jta  nuconvlituIioniUiiy,  ilDclanng  ihxi 
the  assent  of  the  respective  states  in  the  luodo  provided  by  the  bill  could 
not  conff^r  the  power  in  question  ;  that  th«  only  cases  in  wtiicb  ihti  cousent 
and  cession  of  particular  slates  can  extend  the  powur  of  Congress  wa 
those  specified  and  provided  for  in  the  consliiuiiun ;  and  MUpenultUog  lo 
these  avowals  his  opinion  that  a  restriction  of  the  puwer  "  to  prorida  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare"  to  cas^s  which  arc  in  be  piuvi* 
ded  for  by  the  expenditure  nf  money,  would  still  leave  within  thn  logiala- 
live  power  of  Congress  all  the  great  nndmtist  important  measures  of  govcm- 
merit,  money  being  the  ordinary  and  necessary  meana  of  carrying  ihoin 
into  execution.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ctmsider  these  declarations  in  any 
other  point  of  view  than  as  a  concession  that  the  right  of  apprc^niition  ia 
iiol  limited  by  the  power  to  carry  into  olToct  ths  measure  for  which  the 
money  is  asked,  as  was  formerly  coniendtid. 

The  views  of  Mr,  Monroe  upon  this  subject  wore  not  left  to  inference. 
During  his  administration,  a  bill  was  p&taed  through  both  houson  of  (,'on- 
grosa  conferring  the  jurisdiction  and  preiicribinf;  th«  mode  by  which  tha 
federal  government  should  exercise  it  to  the  caao  of  the  OuiBberland  road, 
lie  returned  it  with  objections  lo  its  passage,  and  in  assigning  theni  loolt 
occasion  to  say  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  government  ho  had  inchood 
to  the  construction  that  it  had  no  right  to  expend  money  except  In  th«  per- 
fonnance  of  acts  authorized  by  ihc  other  specUlc  grants  of  power,  acconuog 
to  a  strict  coTiHiruction  of  ihcm  ;  but  that  on  further  rcUoclion  and  obserrv 
lion  his  mind  had  undergone  a  change ;  that  his  opinion  then  was  :  "  ihsi 
Congreaa  have  an  uidimiied  power  to  nuse  money,  and  thai  in  its  appropit.^^^ 
aiiou  they  have  a  discretionary  power,  restricted  only  by  tliu  dutv  to  ap^n^^l 
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The  bill  before  me  does  not  call  for  a  more  definite  opinion  upon  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  will  warrant  appropriations  of  money  by  Con- 
gress to  aid  works  of  internal  improvement ;  for  ahhough  the  extension  of 
Sie  power  to  apply  money  beyond  that  of  carrying. into  efiect  the  object  for 
which  it  is  appropriated  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  long  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  federal  goveniment,  yet  such  grants  have  always  been  pro- 
fessedly under  the  control  of  the  general  principle  that  the  works  which 
might  be  thus  aided  should  be  "  of  a  general,  not  local,  national,  not  state, 
character."  A  disregard  of  this  distinction  would  of  necessity  lead  to  the 
subversion  of  the  federal  system.  That  even  this  is  an  unsafe  one,  arbitra- 
ry in  its  nature,  and  liable  consequently  to  great  abuses,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  the  confirmation  of  experience.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  defi- 
nite and  imperative  to  my  mind  to  forbid  my  approbation  of  any  bill  having 
the  character  of  the  one  under*  consideration.  I  have  given  to  its  pro- 
visions all  the  reflection  demanded  by  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of  those 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  have  desired  its  passage,  and  by  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government ;  but  I  am  not  able 
to  view  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  measure  of  purely  local  character  ; 
or,  if  it  can  be  considered  national,  that  no  further  distinction  between  the 
appropriate  duties  of  the  general  and  state  governments  need  be  attempted, 
for  there  can  be  no  local  interest  that  may  not  with  equal  propriety  be 
denominated  oational.  It  has  no  connexion  with  any  established  system  of 
improvements ;  is  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  starting  at  a  point 
on  the  Ohio  river,  and  running  out  sixty  miles  to  an  interior  town  ;  and 
even  as  far  as  the  state  is  interested  conferring  partial  instead  of  general 
advantages.  ' 

Considering  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  power,  and  the  embar- 
rassments to  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  its  exercise  must 
necessarily  be  subjected,  the  real  friends  of  internal  improvement  ought  not 
to  be  willing  to  confide  it  to  accident  and  chance.  What  is  properly  na- 
tional  in  its  character  or  otherwise,  is  an  inquiry  which  is  ofteii  extremely 
difficult  of  solution.  The  appropnation&of  one  year,  for  an  object  which  is 
considered  national,  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  refusal  of  a  succeeding 
Congress  to  continue  the  work,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  local.  No  aid  can 
be  derived  from  the  intervention  of  corporations.  The  question  regards  the 
character  of  the  work,  not  that  of  those  by  whom  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 
Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  government  with  the  corporation,  by 
whose  immediate  agency  any  work  of  internal  improvement  is  carried  on, 
the  inquiry  will  still  remain,  is  it  national,  and  conducive  to  the  benefit  of 
tbe  whole,  or  local,  and  operating  only  to  the  advantage  of  a  portion  of  the 
Union  ? 

But,  although  I  might  not  feel  it  to  be  my  official  duty  to  interpose  the 
executive  veto  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  appropriatingmoney  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  works  as  are  authorized  by  the  states,  and  are  national  in  their 
character,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  an  opinion  that  it 
is  expedient  at  this  time  for  the  general  government  to  embark  in  a  system 
of  this  kind  ;  and,  anxious  that  my  constituents  should  be  possessed  of  my 
views  on  this  as  well  as  on  all  other  subjects  which  they  have  committed 
to  my  discretion,  I  shall  state  them  frankly  and  briefly.  Besides  many 
minor  considerations,  there  are  two  prominent  views  on  the  subject  which 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  which  1  think  are  well  entitled 
to  your  serious  attention,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  maturely  weighed  by  the 
people. 
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of  foreign  nations  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  by  tbe  encouragement  of 
their  growth  and  manufacture  at  home.  They  have  been  cheerfully  borne, 
because  they  were  thought  to  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  government, 
and  the  pa3rment  of  the  debts  unavoidably  incurred  in  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  our  national  rights  and  liberties.  But  have  we  a  right  to 
calculate  on  the  same  cheerful  acquiescence,  when  it  is  known  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  continuance  would  cease,  were  it  not  for  the  irregular,  im- 
provident, and  unequal  appropriations  of  the  public  funds  ?  Will  not  the 
people  demand,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  such  a  prudent  system  of  expen- 
diture as  will  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  and  authorize  the  reduction  of 
every  tax  to  as  low  a  point  as  the  wise  observance  of  the  necessity  to  protect 
that  portion  of  our  manufactures  and  labor,  whose  prosperity  is  essential 
to  our  national  safety  and  independence,  will  allow  ?  When  the  national 
debt  IB.  paid,  the  duties  upon  those  articles  which  we  do  not  raise  may  be 
repealed  with  safety,  and  still  leave,  I  trust,  without  oppression  to  any  section 
of  the  country,  an  accumulating  surplus  fund,  which  may  be  beneficially 
applied  to  some  well-digested  system  of  improvement. 

Under  this  view,  the  question,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  federal 
government  can,  or  ought  to  embark  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  impose  burdens  on  the  people  for  these 
purposes,  may  be  presented  on  its  own  merits,  free  of  all  disguise,  and  of 
every  embarrassment  except  such  as  may  arise  from  the  constitution  itself. 
Assuming  these  suggestions  to  be  correct,  will  not  our  constituents  require 
the  observance  of  a  course  by  which  they  can  be  effected  ?  Ought  they 
not  to  require  it  ?  With  the  best  disposition  to  aid,  as  far  as  1  can  consci- 
entiously, in  the  furtherance  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  soundest  views  of  national  policy,  at  this  time,  point  to  such  a 
course.  Besides  the  avoidance  of  an  evil  influence  upon  the  local  concerns 
of  the  country,  how  solid  is  the  advantage  which  the  government  will  reap 
from  it  in  the  elevation  of  its  character !  How  gratifying  the  eflfect  of 
presenting  to  the  world  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  republic,  of  more  than 
twelve  millions  of  happy  people,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  existence 
— after  having  passed  through  two  pvotracted  wars,  the  one  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, and  the  odier  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty — free  from  debt,  and  with 
all  her  immense  resources  unfettered !  What  a  salutary  influence  would 
not  such  an  exhibition  exercise  upon  the  cause  of  liberal  principles  and  free 
government  throughout  the  world.  Would  we  not  ourselves  find,  in  its 
eflfect,  an  additional  guarantee  that  our  political  institutions  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  most  remote  posterity  without  decay  ?  A  course  of  policy 
destined  to  witness  events  like  these,  can  not  be  benefited  by  a  legislation 
which  tolerates  a  scramble  for  appropriations  that  have  no  relation  to  any 
general  system  of  improvement,  and  whose  good  eflfects  must  of  necessity 
be  very  limited.  In  the  best  view  of  these  appropriations,  the  abuses  to 
which  they  lead  far  exceed  the  good  which  they  are  capable  of  promoting. 
They  may  be  resorted  to  as  artful  expedients  to  shift  upon  the  government 
the  losses  of  unsuccessful  private  speculation,  and  thus,  by  ministering  to 
personal  ambition  and  self-aggrandizement,  tend  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
public  virtue,  and  taint  the  administration  ojf  the  government  with  a  demor- 
alizing influence. 

In  the  other  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  only  remaining  one  which  it  is 
my  intention  to  present  at  this  time,  is  involved  the  expediency  of  embark- 
ing in  a  system  of  internal  improvement  without  a  previous  amendment  of 
ihe  constitution,  explaining  and  defining  the  precise  powers  of  the  fedora] 
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avoidably  fatal  to  any  scbeme  whicb,  from  its  extent,  would  promote  the 
interests  and  elevate  the  charadter  of  the  country.  The  experience  of  the 
past  has  shown  that  the  opinion  of  Congress  is  subject  to  such  fluctuations 

If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  people  that  the  agency  of  the  federal  government 
should  be  confined  to  the  appropriation  of  money  in  aid  of  such  under- 
takings, in  virtue  of  state  authorities,  then  the  occasion,  the  manner,  and 
the  extent  of  the  appropriations,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  constitu- 
tional regulation.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
equitable  among  the  several  states ;  promote  harmony  between  diflerent 
sections  of  the  Union  and  their  representatives  ;  preserve  other  parts  of 
the  constitution  from  being  undermined  by  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers, 
or  the  too  great  extension  of  those  which  are  not  so ;  and  protect  the  whole 
subject  against  the  deleterious  influence  of  combinations  to  carry,  by  con- 
cert, measures  which,  considered  by  themselves,  might  meet  but  little 
countenance.  That  a  constitutional  adjustment  of  this  power  upon  equitable 
principles  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  nor 
can  it  fail  to  be  promoted  by  every  sincere  friend  to  the  success  of  our 
political  institutions.  In  no  government  are  appeals  to  the  source  of  power 
in  cases  of  real  doubt  more  suitable  than  in  ours.  No  good  motive  can  be 
assigned  for  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  constituted  authorities,  while 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  exercised  have  not  conferred  it,  and  may 
not  be  willing  to  confer  it.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  honest  applica- 
tion of  the  conceded  powers  of  the  general  government  to  the  advancement 
of  the  common  weal,  presents  a  suflicient  scope  to  satisfy  a  reasonable 
ambition.  The  difiiculty  and  supposed  impracticability  of  obtaining  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  in  this  respect  is,  I  firmly  believe,  in  a  great 
degree  unfounded.  The  time  has  never  yet  been  when  the  patriotism  and 
intelligence  of  the  American  people  were  not  fully  equal  to  the  greatest 
exigency ;  and  it  never  will,  when  the  subject  calling  forth  their  interposition 
IS  plainly  presented  to  them.  To  do  so  with  the  questions  involved  in  this 
bill,  and  to  urge  them  to  an  early,  zealous,  and  full  consideration  of  their 
deep  importance,  is  in  my  estimation  among  the  highest  of  our  duties. 

A  supposed  connexion  between  appropriations  for  internal  improvement 
and  the  system  of  protecting  duties,  growing  out  of  the  anxieties  of  those 
more  immediately  interested  in  their  success,  has  given  rise  to  suggestions 
which  it  is  proper  I  should  notice  on  this  occasion.  My  opinions  on  these 
subjects  have  never  been  concealed  from  those  who  hsid  a  right  to  know 
them.  Those  which  I  have  entertained  on  the  latter  have  frequently  placed 
me  in  opposition  to  individuals  as  well  as  communities,  whose  claims  upon 
my  friendship  and  gratitude  are  of  the  strongest  character  ;  but  I  trust  there 
has  been  nothing  in  my  public  life  which  has  exposed  me  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  thought  capable  of  sacrificing  my  views  of  duty  to  private  consider- 
ations, however  strong  they  may  have  been,  or  deep  the  regrets  which  they 
are  capable  of  exciting. 

As  long  as  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures  is  directed  to  na- 
tional ends,  it  shall  receive  from  me  a  temperate  but  steady  support.  There 
is  no  necessary  connexion  between  it  and  the  system  of  appropriations.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  supposition  of  their  dependence  upon 
each  other  is  calculated  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  both. 
The  former  is  sustained  on  the  ground  of  its  consistency  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  of  its  origin  being  traced  to  the  assent  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  original  compact,  and  of  its  having  the  support  and  approbation 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  ;  on  which  account  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  a  fair 
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SPECIAIi    MESSAGE. 
August  7,  1789. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

The  business,  which  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  Congress,  has 
been  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  draw  their  attention 
from  it  to  any  other  subject ;  but  the  disputes  which  exist  between  some 
of  the  United  States  and  several  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Union,  and  the  hostilities  which  have  in  several  instances  been 
committed  on  the  frontiers,  seem  to  require  the  immediate  interposition  of 
the  general  government. 

I  have  therefore  directed  the  several  statements  and  papers,  which  have 
been' submitted  to  me  on  this  subject  by  General  Knox,  to  be  laid  before 
you  for  your  information.  While  the  measures  of  government  ought  to  be 
calculated  to  protect  the  citizens  from  all  injury  and  violence,  a  due  regard 
should  be  extended  to  those  Indian  tribes,  whose  happiness,  in  the  course 
of  events,  so  materially  depends  on  the  national  justice  and  humanity  of 
the  United  States. 

If  it  should  be  the  judgment  of  Congress  that  it  would  be  most  expedi- 
ent to  terminate  all  differences  in  the  southern  district,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  confidence,  by  an  amicable  treaty  with  the  Indian 
tribes  in  that  quarter,  I  think  proper  to  suggest  the  consideration  of  the 
expediency  of  instituting  a  temporary  commission  for  that  purpose,  to  con- 
sist'of  three  persons,  whose  authority  should  expire  with  the  occasion. 
How  far  such  a  measure,  unassisted  by  posts,  would  be  competent  to  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  peace  and  tranquillity  on  the  frontier,  is 
also  a  matter  which  merits  your  serious  consideration. 

Along  with  this  object,  I  am  induced  to  suggest  another,  with  the  na- 
tional importance  and  necessity  of  which  I  am  deeply  impressed  :  I  mean 
some  uniform  and  effective  system  for  the  militia  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  offer  arguments  in  recommendation  of  a  measure  on 
which  the  honor,  safety,  and  well-heing  of  our  country  so  evidently  and 
so  essentially  depend.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  thai  I  am 
particularly  anxious  it  should  receive  as  early  attention  as  circumstances 
will  admit ;  because  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  mili- 
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Permit  me  to  observe,  that  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  be  informed  of 
your  sentiments  relative  to  the  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  governor  of  the  western  territory,  and  therefore  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  your  early  consideration. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  9,  1790. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

You  will  perceive,  from  the  papers  herewith  delivered,  and  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  annexed  list,  that  a  difference  subsists  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  relative  to  the  boundary  line  between  our 
eastern  and  their  territories.  A  plan  for  deciding  this  diflference  was  laid 
before  the  late  Congress  ;  and  whether  that  or  some  other  plan  of  a  like 
kind  would  not  now  be  eligible,  is  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  all  questions  between  this  and  other 
nations  be  speedily  and  amicably  settled ;  and,  in  this  instance,  I  think  it 
advisable  to  postpone  any  negotiations  on  the  subject  until  I  shall  be  in- 
formed of  the  result  of  your  deliberations,  and  receive  your  advice  as 
to  the  propositions  most  proper  to  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

As  I  am  taking  measures  for  learning  the  intentions  of  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  further  detention  of  our  posts,  &c.,  I  am  the  more  solicit- 
ous that  the  business  now  submitted  to  you  may  be  prepared  for  nego- 
tiation as  soon  as  the  other  important  affairs  which  engage  your  attention 
will  permit. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  4,  1790. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

In  consequence  of  the  general  principles  agreed  to  by  the  senate  in 
August,  1789,  the  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty  is  far  advanced  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  Indians,  now  in  this 
city,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  whole  Creek  nation. 

In  preparing  this  treaty,  the  present  arrangements  of  trade  with  the 
Creeks  have  caused  much  embarrassment.  It  seems  to  be  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  said  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
of  British  merchants,  who,  by  agreement,  make  their  importations  of  goods 
from  England  into  the  Spanish  ports. 

As  the  trade  of  the  Indians  is  a  main  means  of  their  political  manage- 
ment, it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  United  States  can  not  possess  any 
security  for  the  performance  of  treaties  with  the  Creeks,  while  their  trade 
is  liable  to  be  interrupted,  or  withheld,  at  the  caprice  of  two  foreign 
powers. 
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most  valuable  of  the  disputed  land  is  included,  yet  there  is  a  certain  claim 
of  Georgia,  arising  out  of  the  treaty  made  by  that  state  at  Galphinston,  ia 
November,  1785,  of  land  to  the  eastward  of  a  new  temporary  line  from 
the  forks  of  the  Oconee  and  Oakmulgee  in  a  southwest  direction  to  the 
St.  Mary's  river,  which  tract  of  land  the  Creeks  in  this  city  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  yield. 

This  land  is  reported  to  be  generally  barren,  sunken,  and  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, except  in  some  instances  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  on  which, 
by  improvement,  rice  might  be  cultivated,  its  chief  value  depending  on 
the  timber  fit  for  the  building  of  ships,  with  which  it  is  represented  as 
abounding. 

While  it  is  thus  circumstanced,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  stated  by  the 
Creeks,  on  the  other,  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  them,  as  constitu- 
ting some  of  their  most  valuable  winter  hunting-ground. 

1  have  directed  the  commissioner,  to  whom  the  charge  of  adjusting  this 
treaty  has  been  committed,  to  lay  before  you  such  papers  and  documents, 
and  to  communicate  to  you  such  information  relatively  to  it,  as  you  may 
require. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
AtTousT  11,  1790. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ;— 

Although  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks  may  be  regarded  as  the  main 
foundation  of  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  southwestern  frontier 
of  the  United  States,  yet,  in  order  fully  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  the 
treaties  which  have  been  entered  into  with  the  other  tribes  in  that  quarter 
must  be  faithfully  performed  on  our  part. 

During  the  last  year,  1  laid  before  the  senate  a  particular  statement  of 
the  case  of  the  Cherokees.  By  a  reference  to  that  paper  it  will  appear 
that  the  United  States  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  in  November, 
1 785  ;  that  the  said  Cherokees  thereby  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  and  had  a  boundary  assigned  them  ;  that  the 
white  people,  settled  on  the  frontiers,  had  openly  violated  the  said  bound- 
ary by  intruding  on  the  Indian  lands ;  that  the  United  States,  in*Congres8 
assembled,  on  1st  day  of  September,  1788,  issued  their  proclamation  for- 
bidding all  such  unwarrantable  intrusions,  and  enjoined  all  those  who  had 
settled  upon  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Cherokees  to  depart  with  their 
families  and  effects  without  loss  of  time,  as  they  would  answer  their  diso- 
bedience to  the  injunctions  and  prohibitions  expressed  at  their  peril. 

Hut  information  has  been  received,  that,  notwithstanding  the  said  treaty 
and  proclamation,  upward  of  five  hundred  families  have  settled  on  the 
Cherokee  land,  exclusively  of  those  settled  between  the  forks  of  French, 
Broad,  and  Holstein  rivers,  mentioned  in  the  said  treaty. 

As  the  obstructions  to  a  proper  conduct  on  this  matter  have  been  re- 
moved since  it  was  mentioned  to  the  senate  on  the  22d  of  August,  1789, 
by  the  accession  of  North  Carolina  to  the  present  Union,  and  the  cessions 
of  the  lands  in  question,  I  shall  conceive  myself  bound  to  exert  the  powers 
intrusted  to  me  by  the  constitution,  in  order  to  carry  into  faithful  execu- 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  14,  1791. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

Soon  aAer  I  was  called  to  the  administration  of  the  government,  I  found 
it  important  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  court  of  London  on  sev- 
eral points  interesting  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  know 
whether  they  were  disposed  to  enter  into  arrangements,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, which  might  fix  the  commerce  between  the  two  nations  on  principles 
of  reciprocal  advantage.  For  this  purpose,  I  authorized  informal  confer- 
ences with  (heir  minister ;  and  from  these  I  do  not  infer  any  disposition, 
on  their  part,  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  merely  commercial.  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  give  you  this  information,  as  it  might  at  some  time 
have  influence  on  matters  under  your  consideration. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate : — 

Conceiving,  that  in  the  possible  event  of  a  refusal  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  we  should  stand  less  committed  should  it  be  made  to  a 
private  rather  than  a  public  person,  I  employed  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris, 
who  was  on  the  spot,  and  without  giving  him  any  definite  character,  to 
enter  informally  into  the  conferences  before  mentioned.  For  your  more 
particular  information,  1  lay  before  you  the  instructions  I  gave  him,  and 
those  parts  of  his  communications  wherein  the  British  ministers  appear, 
either  in  conversation  or  by  letter.  These  are  two  letters  from  the  duke 
of  Leeds,  and  one  with  him  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  sum  of  these  is,  that  they 
declare  without  scruple  that  they  do  not  mean  to  fulfil  what  remains  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  be  fulfilled  on  their  part  (by  which  we  are  to  understand 
the  delivery  of  the  posts,  and  payment  for  property  carried  off),  till  per- 
formance on  our  part,  and  compensation  where  the  delay  has  rendered  the 
performance  now  impracticable ;  that,  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, they  avoided  direct  answers,  so  as  to  satisfy  Mr.  Morris  they  did 
not  mean  to  enter  into  one,  unless  it  could  be  extended  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  or  unless  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with 
Spain. 

As  to  the  sending  a  minister  here,  they  made  excuses  at  the  first  con- 
ference, seem  disposed  to  it  in  the  second,  and  in  the  last  express  an  in- 
tention of  so  doing. 

Their  views  being  thus  sufficiently  ascertained,  I  have  directed  Mr. 
Morris  to  discontinue  his  communications  with  them. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  18,  1791. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  :^ 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe  during  the  last  summer,  and  especially 
between  Spain  and  England,  gave  reason  to  expect  a  favorable  occasion 
for  pressing  to  accommodarion  the  unsettled  matters  between  them  and  us. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  5,  1792. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

Knowing  the  friendly  interest  you  take  in  whatever  may  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  French  nation,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  lay 
before  you  the  translation  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  announcing  to  the  United  States  of  America  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution  presented  to  his  nation. 

The  translation  of  the  letter  above  referred  to. 

September  19,  1791. 
Vert  dear,  great  Friends  and  Allies  : — 

We  make  it  our  duty  to  inform  you  that  we  have  accepted  the  constitu- 
tion which  has  been  presented  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  France  will  be  henceforth  governed. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  you  take  an  interest  in  an  event  so  important  to 
our  kingdom  and  to  us,  and  it  is  with  real  pleasure  we  take  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  you  assurances  of  the  sincere  friendship  we  bear  you.  Where- 
upon we  pray  God  to  have  you,  very  dear,  great  friends  and  allies,  in  his 
just  and  holy  keeping.  Written  at  Paris,  the  19th  of  September,  1791. 
Your  good  friend  and  ally,  Louis 

MONTMORXN. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
May  8,  1792. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

If  the  president  of  the  United  States  should  conclude  a  convention  or 
treaty  with  the  government  of  Algiers  for  the  ransom  of  the  thirteen  Amer- 
icans in  captivity  there,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  dollars,  all 
expenses  included,  will  the  senate  approve  the  same  ?  Or  is  there  any 
and  what  greater  or  lesser  sum,  which  they  would  fix  on  as  the  limit  be- 
yond which  they  would  not  approve  the  ransom  ? 

If  the  president  of  the  United  States  should  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
government  of  Algiers  for  the  establishment  of  peace  with  them,  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  paid  at  the  signature,  and 
a  like  sum  to  be  paid  annually  aAerward  during  the  continuance  of  the 
treaty,  would  the  senate  approve  the  same  ?  Or  are  there  any  greater  or 
lesser  sums  which  they  would  fix  on  as  the  limit  beyond  which  they 
would  not  approve  of  such  treaty  ? 

Vol.  I.— 47 
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special  messenger  with  instructions  to  our  commissioners,  which  are  among 
the  papers  now  communicated.  This  last  letter  gives  us  reason  to  expect 
very  shortly  to  know  the  result.  I  must  add,  that  the  Spanish  represen- 
tatives here,  perceiving  that  their  last  communication  had  made  no  consid- 
erable impression,  endeavored  to  abate  this  by  some  subsequent  profes- 
sions, which,  being  also  among  the  communications  to  the  legislature,  they 
will  be  able  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
December  16,  1793. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  lay  before  you  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  recognition  of  our  treaty  with  Morocco,  and  for  the  ransom 
of  our  citizens  and  establishment  of  peace  with  Algiers. 

While  it  is  proper  our  citizens  should  know  that  subjects,  which  so  much 
concern  their  interests  and  their  feelings,  have  duly  engaged  the  attention 
of  their  legislature  and  executive,  it  would  still  be  iniproper  that  some  par- 
ticulars of  this  communication  should  be  made  known.  The  confidential 
conversation  stated  in  one  of  the  last  letters  sent  herewith  is  one  of  these. 
Both  justice  and  policy  require  that  the  source  of  that  information  remain 
secret.  So  a  knowledge  of  the  sums  meant  to  have  been  given  for  peace 
and  ransom  might  have  disadvantageous  influence  on  future  proceedings 
for  the  same  objects. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  21,  1794. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;-— 

It  is  with  satisfaction  I  announce  to  you  that  the  alterations  which  have 
been  made  by  law  in  the  original  plan  for  raising  a  duty  on  spirits  distilled 
within  the  United  States,  and  on  stills,  co-operating  with  better  informa- 
tion, have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  obviating  the  difliculties  which 
have  embarrassed  that  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  But  the  obstacles 
which  have  been  experienced,  though  lessened,  are  not  yet  entirely  sur- 
mounted, and  it  would  seem  that  some  further  legislative  provisions  may 
usefully  be  superadded  ;  which  leads  me  to  recall  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  subject.  Among  the  matters  which  may  demand  regulation,  is  the 
eflfect,  in  point  of  organization,  produced  by  the  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  the  state  of  Virginia  ;  and  the  situation,  with  regard  to  the  law,  of  the 
territories  northwest  and  southwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  laws  respecting  lighthouse  establishments  require,  as  a  condition 
of  their  permanent  maintenance,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  a 
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liarly,  therefore,  my  duty  at  this  time  to  lay  before  you  the  present  state 
of  certain  hostile  threats  against  the  territories  of  Spain,  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  documents  which  accompany  this  message  develop  the  measures 
which  I  have  taken  to  suppress  them,  and  the  intelligence  which  has  been 
lately  received. 

It  will  be  seen  thence  that  the  subject  has  not  been  neglected  ;  that  ev- 
ery power  vested  in  the  executive,  on  such  occasions,  has  been  exerted ; 
and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  enterprise  projected  against 
the  Spanish  dominions  was  relinquished. 

But  it  appears  to  have  been  revived  upon  principles  which  set  public 
order  at  defiance,  and  place  the  peace  of  the  United  States  in  the  discre- 
tion of  unauthorized  individuals.  The  means  already  deposited  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  government  are  shown  by  experience  not  to'  be 
adequate  to  these  high  exigencies,  although  such  of  them  as  are  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  shall  continue  to  be  used  with  promptness,  en- 
ergy, and  decision,  proportioned  to  the  case.  But  I  am  impelled,  by  the 
position  of  our  public  affairs,  to  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for 
a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  opposition  than  can  be  given  to  such  hos- 
tile movements  under  the  laws  as  they  now  stand. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
May  21,  1794. 

To  tite  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  LAY  before  you  in  confidence  sundry  papers,  by  which  you  will  per- 
ceive the  state  of  affairs  between  us  and  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  probable 
cause  to  which  it  is  owing ;  and  also  certain  information,  whereby  it  would 
appear  that  some  encroachment  was  about  to  be  made  on  our  territory  by 
an  ofiicer  and  party  of  British  troops.  Proceeding  on  a  supposition  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  information,  although  of  a  private  nature,  I  have  caused 
the  representation  to  be  made  to  the  British  minister,  a  copy  of  which  ac- 
companies this  message. 

It  can  not  be  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  very  serious  nature  of 
such  an  encroachment,  nor  to  urge  that  this  new  state  of  things  suggests 
the  propriety  of  placing  the  United  States  in  a  posture  of  effectual  prepa- 
ration for  an  event,  which,  notwithstanding  the  endeavors  making  to  avert 
it,  may,  by  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  be  forced  upon  us. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  28,  1795. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

In  my  first  communication  to  Congress  during  their  present  session,  I 
gave  them  reason  to  expect  that  *'  certain  circumstances  of  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations"  would  be  transmitted  to  them.     There  was  at  that 
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say,  that,  from  the  last  authentic  accounts,  the  dey  was  disposed  to  treat 
for  a  peace  and  ransom,  and  that  both  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
accomplished,  had  we  not  been  disappointed  in  the  means.  Nothing 
which  depends  upon  the  executive  shaU  be  left  undone  for  carrying  into 
immediate  efiect  the  supplementary  act  of  Congress. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June  25,  1795. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  received,  from  one 
of  the  senators  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  an  ap- 
plication for  a  treaty  to  be  held  with  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  claiming 
the  right  of  soil  to  certain  lands  lying  beyond  the  present  temporary  bound- 
ary line  of  that  state,  and  which  were  described  in  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia,  passed  on  the  28th  of  December  last,  which  has  already 
been  laid  before  the  senate.  This  application,  and  the  subsequent  corre- 
spondence with  the  governor  of  Georgia,  are  herewith  transmitted.  The 
subject  being  very  important,  I  thought  proper  to  postpone  a  decision  upon 
that  application.  The  views  I  have  since  taken  of  the  matter,  with  the 
information  received  of  a  more  pacific  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Creeks, 
have  induced  me  now  to  accede  to  the  request :  but  with  this  explicit  dec- 
laration, that  neither  my  assent,  nor  the  treaty  which  may  be  made,  shall 
be  considered  as  affecting  any  question  which  may  arise  upon  the  supple- 
mentary act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia  on  the  7th 
of  January  last,  upon  which  inquiries  have  been  instituted,  in'  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  ;  and  that  any 
cession  or  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  claims  shall  be  made  in  the  gen- 
eral terms  of  treaty  of  New  York,  which  are  contemplated  as  the  form 
proper  to  be  generally  used  on  such  occasions  ;  and  on  the  condition  that 
one  half  of  the  expense  of  the  supplies  of  provisions,  for  the  Indians  as- 
sembled at  the  treaty,  be  borne  by  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Having  concluded  to  hold  the  treaty  requested  by  that  state,  I  was  wil- 
ling to  embrace  the  opportunity  it  would  present,  of  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Creeks  which  has  been  manifested, 
since  the  treaty  of  New  York,  by  the  numerous  and  distressing  depreda- 
tions on  our  southwestern  frontier.  Their  depredations  on  the  Cumber- 
land have  been  so  frequent  and  so  peculiarly  destructive,  as  to  lead  me  to 
think  they  must  originate  in  some  claim  to  the  lands  upon  that  river.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  important  to  trace  it  to  its  source  ; 
for,  independent  of  the  destruction  of  lives  and  property,  it  occasions  a 
very  serious  annual  expense  to  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  for 
holding  the  proposed  treaty  will  therefore  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  hostilities  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  to  enter  into  such 
reasonable  stipulations  as  will  remove  them,  and  give  permanent  peace  to 
those  parts  of  the  United  States. 


lie  United  Si.tt,  |„  Conm. 
fhy  ,h„  oommiiiee  lo  pm, 
i  'hereupon  proposed  lo  rece 
year,  a  day  of  general  joy  a 
ofihe  French  ropuWic  deli,, 
iMnmed  „  an.wer.  By  ihi 
formed  ih.  n,i„i,K,  ,],„  ^^  , 
Ue  United  Stales.  But  it  ae 
lie  l»o  bousef  of  Conm.i  t 
"'  'M  I''"'"li  republic,  to.,il 
lie  occasion  in  behalf  of  tta  1 


To  th  Senate  and  House  of  R 

I  TRiNamT  to  you  a  memori 

lue  of  an  act  entitled,  "  An  act 

"",",'.""'  ^  'l^o  government  of 

public  buildinga  under  their  din 

Since  locating  a  diairici  for  tl 

Umied  Suna,aa  heretofore  ann 

accepted  the  grants  of  money  n 

Bioners.     I  have  directed  the 

menced,  on  plana  which  I  deei 

gnioia,  and  proper  for  the  purpo. 

1  have  not  been  inattentive  to 

logislsture  to  my  care.     1  have  i 

and  observed  the  manner  in  whi 

w  preltv  fullv  ,)ei»il-,r  i^  .i,-  _. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  29,  1796. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  3d  of  March  last,  to  reduce  the 
weights  of  the  copper  coin  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  should  think 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States — provided  the  reduction  should  not 
exceed  two  pennyweights  in  each  cent,  and  in  a  like  proportion  in  the 
half  cent — I  have  caused  the  same  to  be  reduced,  since  the  27th  of  last 
December,  to  wit :  one  pennyweight  and  sixteen  grains  in  each  cent,  and 
in  the  like  proportion  in  the  half  cent ;  and  I  have  given  notice  thereof  by 
proclamation. 

By  the  letter  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  held 
at  Boston  in  June  last,  and  the  enclosed  application  of  the  under-keeper 
of  the  jail  at  that  place,  of  which  copies  are  herewith  transmitted.  Congress 
will  see  the  necessity  of  making  a  suitable  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  prisoners  committed  to  the  jails  of  the  several  states,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States. 


SPECIAL    MESSA  GE. 
March  30,  1796. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

With  the  utmost  attention  I  have  considered  your  resolution  of  the  24th 
instant,  requiring  me  to  lay  before  your  house  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  a  correspondence  and  other  documents 
relative  to  that  treaty,  excepting  such  of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing 
negotiation  may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed. 

In  deliberating  updh  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the 
principle,  which  some  have  avowed  in  its  discussion^  or  to  avoid  extend- 
ing my  views  to  the  consequences  which  must  flow  from  the  admission 
of  that  principle. 

I  trust  that  no  part  of  my  conduct  has  ever  indicated  a  disposition  to 
withhold  any  information  which  the  constitution  has  enjoined  upon  the 
president  as  a  duty  to  give,  or  which  could  be  required  of  him  by  either 
house  of  Congress  as  a  right ;  and  with  truth  I  affirm  that  it  has  been,  as 
it  will  continue  to  be  while  I  have  the  honor  to  preside  in  the  government, 
my  constant  endeavor  to  harmonize  with  the  other  branches  thereof,  so  far 
as  the  trust  delegated  to  me  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  my 
sense  of  the  obligation  it  imposes  to  '*  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
constitution,"  will  permit. 

The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution,  and  their  success 
must  often  depend  on  secrecy ;  and,  even  when  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  measures,  demands,  or  eventual  concessions, 
which  may  have  been  proposed  or  contemplated,  would  be  extremely  im- 


I  Tppest,  ttiat  1  tiave  nn  disposiiic 
duty  of  my  siluation  will  permit, 
disclosed  ;  &nd.  in  fact,  all  the  pa; 
Britain  were  laid  before  the  sens 
CBted  for  their  consideration  nnd  '. 

The  coun«  which  the  debate  1; 
lemdg  to  som*  obtemtiona  on  the 
aliUition  of  the  United  States. 

Hanng  heen  a  inembeT  of  the  g 
ciples  on  which  the  constitution  t 
one  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and, 
emment  lo  this  moment,  my  cone 
the  power  of  making  treaties  is  ex 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  th< 
ators  present  concur  ;  and  that  c 
thenceforward  became  the  law  of 
king  power  has  been  understood  b 
made  with  them,  w«  have  declar 
tatified  by  the  president,  with  the 
became  obligitory.  In  this  const 
of  representatives  has  heretofore  i 
not  a  doubt  or  anapicion  baa  appoai 
tion  was  not  the  true  one.  Nay,  I 
now,  without  controrerting  the  oUij 
all  the  requisite  proviaions  for  can 

There  is  also  reason  to  belioTO 
opinioDS  entertained  by  the  state  ct 
on  the  constitution ;  especially  by 
waa  not  required,  in  i^ommeTetal  tn 
whole  number  of  the  membera  of  t 
aoBalpra  present ;  and  because, in  I 
othei  righta  and  claims,  the  cone 
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If  Other  pKfbfs  thsn  these,  and  the  plain  Utter  of  the  conBlilution  itself, 
be  necessary  to  aacertain  the  point  under.consideralion,  they  may  be  fuund 
in  the  journals  of  the  general  convention,  which  I  have  deposited  in  Ae 
office  of  the  departinent  of  state.  In  those  journals  it  wilt  appear  thu  a 
proposition  was  made,  "  that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  on  the  Uuted 
States,  which  was  not  ratified  by  a  law ;"  and  that  the  proposition  was 
explicitly  rejected. 

As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  understanding  that  the  assent 
of  the  house  of  representatives  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty ; 
as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits,  in  itself,  all  the  objects  requiring 
legislatire  provision,  and  on  these  the  papers  called  for  can  throw  no  light ; 
and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  administraiion  of  the  government  that  the 
boundaries,  fixed  by  the  constitution,  between  the  different  departments,- 
should  be  preserved  :  a  just  regard  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  duly  of 
my  office,  under  all  the  circiunataacea  of  this  esse,  forbids  a  compliance 
with  your  request. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

Jandart  19,  1797. 

GenlUmen  of  the  Senate  and  ofihe  House  of  Representatives : — • 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  mentioned  that 
some  circumstances  of  an  unwelcome  nature  had  lately  occurred  in  rela- 
tion to  France  ;  thai  our  trade  had  aufTered,  and  was  suffering  extensive 
injuries  in  ihs  West  Indies,  from  ihe  cruisers  and  agents  of  the  French 
republic  ;  and  that  communications  had  been  received  from  ita  minister 
here,  which  indicated  danger  of  a  further  disturbance  of  our  commerce  by 
its  authority,  and  that  were  in  other  respects  far  from  agreeable  ;  but  that  I 
reserved  fur  a.  special  message  a  more  particular  communication  on  this 
interesting  subject.     This  communication  I  now  make. 

The  complaints  of  the  French  minister  embraced  most  of  the  transac- 
tions of  our  government,  in  relation  to  France,  from  an  early  period  of  the 
present  war  ;  which,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  csrefully  to  review.  A 
collection  has  been  formed  of  letters  and  papers  relating  to  those  transac- 
tions, which  I  now  lay  before  you,  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  our  min- 
ister at  Paris,  containing  sn  examination  of  the  notes  of  the  French  min- 
isler,  and  such  information  as  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  Mr.  Pinckney 
in  any  further  representations  he  might  find  necessary  to  be  made  to  the 
French  government.  The  immediate  object  of  his  mission  was,  to  make 
to  that  government  such  explanations  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  onr 
own,  as,  by  manifesting  our  good  faith,  might  remove  all  jealousy  and  dia- 
content,  and  maintain  that  harmony  and  good  understanding  with  the 
French  republic  which  it  has  been  my  constant  solicitude  to  preserve.  A 
government  which  required  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  justify  its 
measures,  could  not  but  be  oaxioua  to  have  thia  fully  and  (xaMf'i' 
played. 


GtnlletntH  of  the  Senate  and  ( 
I  HAVR  received  inrormaiio 
part  of  ihe  United  Slates,  pui 
Spiiin,  that  the  running  and  m^ 
oiiiea  uf  East  and  Weal  Florid 
been  delayed  by  tlic  oIKcera  o 
declared  their  iiitcntion  to  mai 
drawing  of  his  in>ope  from  mil 
ritory  a(  iho  United  Stites,  unti 
have  settled  the  meaning  of  the 
of  the  iroupa,  gairiBunx,  or  aelt 
th«  other;  that  ia,  whether,  wi 
ar«  10  leave  the  works  standing 
ditional  article  to  the  treaty,  th 
secured  j  and,  likewise,  until  tl 
will  be  pacific.     The  first  two  • 
tiun,  might  he  made  subjecia  o 
(ion  of  time  can  he  prp:icribed  I 
the  Spanish  officers  that  the  In 
to  Buffer  il  to  remain  an  obalacli 
of  Spain. 

To  remove  the  first  difliculiy. 
cretion  of  the  officers  of  his  ca 
troops  from  the  furts  within  t' 
to  leave  the  works  standing  or  I 
ond,  1  shall  cause  an  assurance 
communicated  lo  the  minister  of 
of  Louiaiana,  thai  ibe  settlers  o 
not  be  disturbed  in  their  possesi 
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much  attached  to  the  United  States,  and  zealous  for  the  establishment  of  a 
govemment  under  their  authority. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  erecting 
a  government  in  the  district  of  Natchez,  similar  to  that  established  for  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  but  with  certain  modifications,  rela- 
tive to  titles  or  claims  of  land,  whether  of  individuals  or  companies,  or  to 
claims  of  jurisdiction  of  any  individual  state. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June  22,  1797. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Immediately  after  I  had  received  your  resolution  of  the  tenth  of  June, 
requesting  a  report  respecting  the  depredations  committed  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  since  the  first  of  October,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  specifying  the  name  of  the  vessel  taken,  where 
bound  to  or  from,  species  of  lading,  the  value  (when  it  can  be  ascertained) 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo  taken,  and  by  what  power  captured,  particular- 
izing those  which  have  been  actually  condemned,  together  with  the 
proper  documents  to  ascertain  the  same,  I  directed  a  collection  to  be  made 
of  all  such  information  as  should  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  secretary  of  state  has  made  the  re- 
port and  the  collection  of  documents  which  accompany  this  message,  and 
are  now  laid  before  the  house  of  representatives,  in  compliance  with  their 
desire. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  3,  1797. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  whole  of  the  intelligence  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  the  correspondences  between  this  government  and  the 
ministers  of  the  belligerent  powers  residing  here,  and  the  advices  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  civil  and  military,  upon  the  frontiers,  all 
conspire  to  show,  in  a  very  strong  light,  the  critical  situation  of  our  coun- 
try. That  Congress  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  perfect  judgment  of 
it,  and  of  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken,  I  have  directed  the  proper 
officers  to  prepare  such  collections  of  extracts  from  the  public  correspon- 
dences as  might  afford  the  clearest  information.  The  reports  made  to  me 
from  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  secretary  of  war,  with  the  collection 
of  documents  from  each  of  them,  are  now  communicated  to  both  houses  of 
Congress.  I  have  desired  that  the  message,  reports,  and  documents,  may 
be  considered  as  confidential,  merely,  that  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  may  be  apprized  of  their  contents  before  they  should  be  made 
public.  As  soon  as  the  houses  shall  have  heard  them,  1  shall  submit,  to 
their  discretion,  the  publication  of  the  whole,  or  any  such  parts  of  them,  as 
they  shall  judge  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  public  good. 


i 


v(  our  ciiizcns,  I  liave 
Hcni  of  ihc  scnnie,  appni 
elude  !i  trnnly,  a»  enrly  ; 
lh«  psTtien,  will  udmit. 

As  we  know  vpry  wel 
be  carrieil  on  withoui  coi 
eraiiun  the  propiiely  of  m 
Biich  BS  nwy  be  necesiar} 

That  you  may  forin  yoi 
the  proper  oflicei  to  lay  hi 
penses  as  may  be  thought 


Oentlemen  of  the  Senate  ana 
A  REPRESENTATION  has  I 
vania  dialrict  of  iha  Unil& 
gteeable  circumHiances  whi 
passed  on  ihe  twenty- eighth 
nineiy-six,  entitled,  "  An  act 
as  well  as  of  CRrtain  doubts 
siniction.  This  representati 
eral  on  the  same  subject,  I  i 
lion,  that,  if  any  am  end  moots 
kdviuible,  they  should  be  ad 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Januart  8,  1799. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

In  compliance  with  your  desire,  expressed  in  your  resolution  of  the 
second  of  this  month,  I  lay  before  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  George 
C.  Moreton,  acting  consul  of  the  United  States  at  the  Havana,  dated  the 
l3th  of  November,  1798,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  L.  Tresevant  and  William  Timmons,  Esquires,  with  their 
answer. 

Although  your  request  extends  no  further  than  such  information  as  has 
been  received,  yet  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that,  as  soon  as 
this  intelligence  was  communicated  to  me,  circular  orders  were  given  by 
my  direction  to  all  the  commanders  of  our  vessels-of-war — a  copy  of 
which  is  also  herewith  transmitted.  I  also  directed  this  intelligence,  and 
these  orders,  to  be  communicated  to  his  Britannic  majesty's  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  and  to  our 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  with  instructions  to 
him  to  make  me  proper  representations  to  that  government  on  this  subject. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  misbehavior  of 
any  of  the  British  officers  toward  our  vessels-of-war  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  According  to  all  the  representations  that  I  have  seen,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  their  officers  and  men,  have  been  treated  by 
the  civil  and  military  authority  of  the  British  nation  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
West  India  islands,  and  on  the  ocean,  with  uniform  civility,  politeness, 
and  friendship.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  first  instance  of  misconduct  will 
be  readily  corrected. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  2,  1799. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Judging  it  of  importance  to  the  public  that  the  legislature  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  gradual  progress  of  their  maritime  resources,  I  transmit  to 
Congress  a  statement  of  the  vessels,  with  their  tonnage,  warlike  force,  and 
complement  of  men,  to  which  commissions,  as  private  armed  vessels,  have 
been  issued  since  the  ninth  of  July  last. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
December  19,  1799. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senatp  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  letter  herewith  transmitted  will  inform  you  that  it  has  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  remove  from  this  life  our  excellent  fellow-citizen, 
George  Washutoton,  by  the  purity  of  his  character,  and  a  long  series  of 


I  RECKivB,  with  grent  res 
of  niprcseniaiivrs,  on  ihe  m 
the  most  illiiBtnous  anil  bci 
ducei),  I  Bympalhize  with  y 
tbe  world,  in  tnis  irreparabli 


GentUnien  of  the  Senate  and  I 
In  compliance  with  ihe  re 
of  the  twenly-firfit  of  Decern 
oluiions,  by  my  secretary,  M 
of  the  profound  respect  Congr 
ter ;  of  their  condolence  in  tb 
&nd  entreating  her  assent  to  lb< 
Washington  in  the  manner  «x\ 
mania  of  that  virtuous  lady,  nt 
present  greatly  afflicted,  can  n 
words,  I  transmit  to  Congress  I 

It  would  be  an  attempt  of 
upon  it  (  but  there  can  be  no  i 
the  branches  of  the  goremnieni 
which  may  diminish  the  aacrif 


Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Rej 
As  the  enclosed  letter,  from 
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A 

JEFFERSON'S   CONFIDENTIAL   MESSAGE, 
rscommbndino  a  western  exploring  expedition. 

January  18,  1803. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives: — 

As  the  continuance  of  the  act  for  establishing  trading-houses  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  will  be  under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  at  its 
present  session,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  communicate  the  news  which  have 
guided  me  in  the  execution  of  that  act,  in  order  that  you  may  decide  on 
the  policy  of  continuing  it,  in  the  present  or  any  other  form,  or  discoo* 
linue  it  altogether,  if  that  shall,  on  the  whole,  seem  most  for  the  public 
good. 

The  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  haye, 
for  a  considerable  time,  been  growing  more  and  more  uneasy  at  the  con- 
stant diminution  of  the  territory  they  occupy,  although  effected  by  their 
own  voluntary  sales ;  and  the  policy  has  long  been  gaining  strength  with 
them,  of  refusing  absolutely  all  further  sale,  on  any  conditions ;  insomuch 
that,  at  this  time,  it  hazards  their  friendship,  and  excites  dangerous 
jealousies  and  perturbations  in  their  minds  to  make  any  overture  tor  the 
purchase  of  the  smallest  portions  of  their  land.  A  very  few  tribes  only 
are  not  yet  obstinately  in  these  dispositions.  In  order  peaceably  to  coun- 
teract this  policy  of  Uieirs,  and  to  provide  an  extension  of  territory  which 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  numbers  will  call  for,  two  measures  are  deemed 
expedient.  First :  to  encourage  them  to  abandon  hunting,  to  apply  to  the 
raising  stock,  to  agriculture  ana  domestic  manufactures,  and  thereby  prove 
to  themselves  that  less  land  and  labor  will  maintain  them  in  this,  better 
than  in  their  former  mode  of  living.  The  extensive  forests  necessary  in 
the  hunting  life  will  then  become  useless,  and  they  will  see  advantage  in 
exchanging  them  for  the  means  of  improving  their  farms  and  of  increasing 
their  domestic  comforts.  Secondly:  to  multiply  trading-houses  among 
them,  and  place  within  their  reach  those  things  which  will  contribute 
more  to  their  domestic  comfort  than  the  possession  of  extensive  but 
uncultivated  wilds.  Experience  and  reflection  will  develop  to  them  the 
wisdom  of  exchanging  what  they  can  spare  and  we  want,  for  what  we 
can  spare  and  they  want.  In  leading  them  thus  to  agriculture,  to  man- 
ufactures, and  civilization  ;  in  bringing  together  their  and  our  settlements, 
and  in  preparing  them  ultimately  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  our  gov- 
ernment, I  trust  and  believe  we  are  acting  for  their  greatest  good.  At 
these  trading-houses  we  have  pursued  the  principles' of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, which  directs  that  the  commerce  shall  be  carried  on-  Uberally,  and 
requires  only  that  the  capital  stock  shall  not  be  diminished.  We  conse- 
quently undersell  private  traders,  foreign  and  domestic  ;  drive  them  from  • 
the  competition ;  and  thus,  with  the  good  will  of  the  Indians,  rid  ourselves 
of  a  description  of  men  who  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  excite  in  the 
Indian  mind  suspicions,  fears,  and  irritations  toward  us.  A  letter  now 
enclosed,  shows  the  effect  of  our  competition  on  the  operations  of  the 
traders,  while  the  Indians,  perceiving  the  advantage  of  purchasing  from 
us,  are  soliciting  generally  our  establishment  of  trading-houses  among 
them.  In  one  quarter  this  is  particularly  interesting.  The  legislaturoi. 
reflecting  on  the  late  occurrences  on  the  Mississippi,  must  be  sensible 
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this  leacli  to  the  desire  of  buy 
strengihening  and  graiiryin^r  of  I 
planting  on  the  Mississippi  itself 
required  mc  to  submit  these  >iew 
u  theit  discloHure  might  embarni 
mitted  to  the  special  conlidence  c 
While  the  extenalon  of  the  pul 
nay  deprire  of  that  aource  of  pT 
in  it,  it  might  be  worthy  ihe  att« 
Tidtia]  u  well  u  of  the  g«neral  i 
raWrpris*  of  these  citiseDS,  u  p 
folly  Tot  the  public.  The  rirer 
are  not  as  well  known  as  is  rem 
the  Missiasippi,  and  conaequentl 
that  thn  country  on  that  river  is  ir 
KTeat  supplies  of  furs  and  peltry  I 
io  ft  high  latitude,  through  an  infi 
up  by  ice  through  a  luiig  aeason. 
no  competition  with  that  of  the  S 
oflering.  according  to  the  best  ai 
source,  and  possibly  with  a  ain^li 
finding  to  the  Atlantic  a  choic< 
Wabash,  the  lakes  and  Hudson, 
Potomac  or  James  rivers,  and  ihi 
era.  An  intelligent  officer,  with 
enterprise,  and  willing  to  undettal 
may  be  spared  without  inconvenie 
IO  the  western  oeeaii ;  have  confe 
of  commercial  intercourse  ;  get  ai 
others  are  admitted  ;  agree  on  cot 
articles  ;  and  return  with  the  infc 
Their  arms  and  accoo 
,  and  light  anil  cheap  presei 
uatus  they  could  carry,  and  w 
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dentally  advance  the  geographical  knowledge  of  our  own  continent,  can 
not  but  be  an  additional  gratification.  The  nation  claiming  the  territory, 
regarding  this  as  a  literary  pursuit,  which  it  is  in  the  habit  of  permitting 
within  its  own  dominions,  would  not  be  disposed  to  view  it  with  jealousy, 
even  if  the  expiring  state  of  its  interests  there  did  not  render  it  a  matter 
of  indifference.  The  appropriation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
"for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  external  commerce  of  the  United 
States,'*  while  understood  and  considered  by  the  executive  as  giving  the 
legislative  sanction,  would  cover  the  undertaking  from  notice,  and  prevent 
the  obstructions  which  interested  individuals  might  otherwise  previously 
prepare  in  its  way. 


VETO    MESSAGES. 

(Omitted  in  their  proper  places,) 


WASHINGTON'S    FIRST    VETO    MESSAGE. 

April  5,  1792. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

.  I  HAVE  maturely  considered  the  act  passed  by  the  two  houses,  entitled 
"  An  act  for  an  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  several  states, 
according  to  the  first  enumeration ;"  and  I  return  it  to  your  house,  wherein 
it  originated,  with  the  following  objections : — 

First.  The  constitution  has  prescribed  that  representatives  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers ;  and  there  is  no  one  proportion  or  divisor,  which,  applied  to  the 
respective  numbers  of  the  states,  will  yield  the  number  and  allotment  of 
representatives  proposed  by  the  bill. 

Second.  The  constitution  has  also  provided,  that  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand ;  which  restric- 
tion is,  by  the  context,  and  by  fair  and  obvious  construction,  to  be  applied 
to  the  separate  and  respective  numbers  of  the  states.  And  the  bill  has 
allotted  to  eight  of  the  states  more  than  one  for  every  thirty  thousand. 


WASHINGTON'S    SECOND    VETO    MESSAGE. 

February  28, 1797. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Having  maturely  considered  the  bill  to  alter  and  amend  an  act,  entitled 
**  An  act  to  ascertain  and  SiX  the  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States,"  which  was  presented  to  roe  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  this 
month,  I  now  return  it  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which  it  origin- 
ated, with  my  objections : — 

First,  If  the  bill  passes  into  a  law,  the  two  companies  of  light  dragoons 
will  be  found  that  moment  legally  out  of  service,  though  they  will  after- 


Thirdly.  The  companies  of  1 
twenty-six  non-commissioned  ot 
as  dismoiinled  dragnons,  when  c 
bounties,  about  two  ihousand  dol 
v>&  sbore  half  of  the  non-comn 
ser»B  more  than  one  third  of  t 
tber«  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
complement  of  infantry  intendi 
camatancea,  to  dUcbafge  the  d 
economy. 

Fourthly.  It  is  generally  agi 
regular,  will  be  neceaaary ;  and 
been  able  to  obtain,  it  is  my  opii 
and  more  useful  than  the  fonner, 
settlers  and  the  Indiana;  and  (1 
ment  should  be  cavalry. 


M  ADl  SO  N'S 

Mar 

To  tht  House  of  Repreaenlatimt 
Hatino  considered  the  bill  thi 
to  set  apart  and  pledge  certain 
which  seta  apart  and  pledges  fui 
and  iinproring  the  navigation  of 
mole,  and  give  security  lo  intern 
and  to  render  more  easy  and  less 
the  common  defence,"  I  am  con 
feel  in  reconciling  the  bill  with 
return  it,  with  that  objection,  to  t 
originated. 
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tion  of  water-couraes,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  secure  such  a 
commerce,  without  a  latitude  of  construction,  departing  from  the  ordinary 
import  of  the  terms,  strengthened  by  the  known  inconveniences  which 
doubtless  led  to  the  grant  of  this  remedial  power  to  Congress.  To  refer 
the  power  in  question  to  the  clause  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare,*'  would  be  contrary  to  the  established  and  consistent 
rules  of  interpretation,  as  rendering  the  special  and  careful  enumeration 
of  powers  which  follow  the  clause  nugatory  and  improper.  Such  a  view 
of  the  constitution  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  Congress  a  general 
power  of  legislation,  instead  of  the  defined  and  limited  one  hitherto  under- 
stood to  belong  to  them ;  the  terms  "  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare**  embracing  every  object  and  act  within  the  purview  of  ja  legislative 
trust.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  subjecting  both  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  several  states,  in  all  cases  not  specifically  exempted,  to  be 
superseded  by  laws  of  Congress ;  it  being  expressly  declared,  "  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance,  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  of  every  state  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.''  Such  a  view  of  the  constitution,  finally, 
would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United 
States  from  its  participation  in  guarding  the  boundary  between  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  general  and  of  the  state  governments,  inasmuch  as 
questions  relating  to  the  general  welfare,  being  questions  of  policy  and 
expediency,  are  unsusceptible  of  judicial  cognizance  and  decision. 

A  restriction  of  the  power  *'  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,"  to  cases  which  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  expenditure 
of  money,  would  still  leave  within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  all  the 
great  and  most  important  measures  of  government,  money  being  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 

If  a  general  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  water-courses,  with  the  train  of  powers  incident  thereto,  be 
not  possessed  by  Congress,  the  assent  of  the  states,  in  the  mode  provided 
by  the  bill,  can  not  confer  the  power.  The  only  cases  in  which  the  con- 
sent and  cession  of  particular  states  can  extend  the  power  of  Congress, 
are  those  specified  and  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  great  importance  of  roads  and  canals,  and  the 
improved  navigation  of  water-courses,  and  that  a  power  in  the  national 
legislature  to  provide  for  them,  might  be  exercised  with  signal  advantage 
to  the  general  prosperity.  But  seeing  that  such  a  power  is  not  expressly 
given  by  the  constitution,  and  believing  it  can  not  be  deduced  from  any 
part  of  it,  without  an  inadmissible  latitude  of  construction,  and  a  reliance 
on  insufficient  precedents ;  believing,  also,  that  the  permanent  success  of 
the  constitution  depends  on  a  definite  partition  of  powers  between  the 
general  and  the  state  governments,  and  that  no  adequate  landmarks  would 
be  left  by  the  constructive  extension  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  1  have  no  option  but  to  withhold  my  signature  from  it, 
cherishing  the  hope  that  its  beneficial  object  may  be  attained,  by  a  resort, 
for  the  necessary  powers,  to  the  same  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  nation 
which  established  the  constitution  in  its  actual  form,  and  providently 
marked  out,  in  the  instrument  itself,  a  safe  and  practicable  mode  of  im- 
proving it,  as  experience  might  suggest. 
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On  the  submiMion  of  the  articles  to  the  several  state  legislatures  for 
ratification,  the  most  formidable  objection  was  found  to  be  in  this  subject 
of  the  waste  lands.  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  instructed 
their  delegates  in  Congress  to  move  amendments  to  them,  providing  that 
the  waste  or  crown  lands  should  be  considered  the  common  property  of 
the  United  States ;  but  they  were  rejected.  All  the  states,  except  Mary- 
land, acceded  to  the  articles,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  did  so  with 
the  reservation,  that  their  claim  to  those  lands,  as  common  property,  was 
not  thereby  abandoned. 

On  the  sole  ground  that  no  declaration  to  that  effect  was  contained  in 
the  articles,  Maryland  withheld  her  assent,  and  in  May,  1779,  imbodied 
her  objections  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  her  delegates,  which  were 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  Congress.  The  following  extracts  are  from 
that  document,  viz : — 

^  Is  it  possible  that  those  states  who  are  ambitiously  grasping  at  terri- 
tories, to  which  in  our  judgment  they  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  exclu- 
sive right,  will  use  with  greater  moderation  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
power,  derived  from  those  territories,  when  acquired,  than  what  they  have 
displayed  in  their  endeavors  to  acquire  them  ?*'  &c.,  d:c. 

**  We  are  convinced,  policy  and  justice  require,  that  a  country  un- 
settled at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British  crown, 
and  ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  at  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the  common  enemy 
by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  states,  should  be  considered  as 
a  common  property,  subject  to  be  parcelled  out  by  Congress  into  free, 
convenient  and  independent  governments,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  the  wisdom  of  that  assembly  shall  hereafter  direct,"  &c..  Sic. 

Virginia  proceeded  to  open  a  land  office  for  the  sale  of  her  western 
lands,  which  produced  such  excitement  as  to  induce  Congress  in  October, 
1779,  to  interpose  and  earnestly  recommend  to  "  the  said  state  and  all 
states  similarly  circumstanced,  to  forbear  settling  or  issuing  warrants  for 
such  unappropriated  lands,  or  granting  the  same  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  war." 

In  March,  1780,  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  tendering 
a  cession  to  the  United  <States  of  the  claims  of  that  state  to  the  western 
territory,  preceded  by  a  preamble  to  the  following  effect,  viz  : — 

"  Whereas  nothing  under  Divine  Providence  can  more  effectually  con- 
tribute to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  United  States  of  America,  than 
a  federal  alliance  on  such  liberal  principles  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  its 
respective  members  ;  and  whereas,  the  articles  of  confederation  and  per- 
petual union,  recommended  by  the  honorable  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  not  proved  acceptable  to  all  the^states,  it  having 
been  conceived  that  a  portion  of  the  waste  and  uncultivated  territory 
within  the  limits  or  claims  of  certain  states,  ought  to  be  appropriated  as 
a  common  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  the  people  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  being  on  all  occasions  disposed  to  manifest  their  regard  for 
their  sister  states  and  their  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  general  interest 
and  security,  and  more  especially  to  accelerate  the  federal  alliance,  by 
removing,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  them,  the  before-mentioned  impedi- 
ment to  its  final  accomplishment,"  &c. 

This  act  of  New  York,  the  instructions  of  Maryland,  and  a  remonstrance 
of  Virginia,  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  who  reported  a 
preamble  and  resolutions  thereon,  which  were  adopted  on  the  6th  of 
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On  the  let  of  March,  1781 ,  the  delegates  of  Maryland  signed  the  articles 
of  confederation,  and  the  federal  onion  under  that  compact  was  complete. 
The  conflicting  claims  to  the  western  lands,  howeyer,  were  not  disposed 
of,  and  continued  to  give  great  trouble  to  Congress.  Repeated  and  urgent 
calls  were  made  by  Congress  upon  the  states  claiming  them,  to  make 
liberal  cessions  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  until  long  a(\er  the 
present  constitution  was  formed,  that  the  grants  were  completed. 

The  deed  of  cession  from  New  York  was  Executed  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1781,  the  day  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  Congress  on  the  29th  October,  1782.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  this  cession  thus  tendered  and  accepted,  was,  that  the  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States  "  shtUl  be  and  enure  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the 
United  States^  as  shall  become  members  of  the  federal  aUianee  of  the  said 
states  f  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever" 

The  Virginia  deed  of  cession  was  executed  and  accepted  on  the  1st 
day  of  March,  1784.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this  cession  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz : — 

*'  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  not  reserved  for  or  appropriated  to  any  of  the  before-mentioned  pur- 
poses, or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  shall  be  considered  as  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become  or  shall  become  members  of  the 
confederation  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  states^  Virginia  inclusive^  ae* 
cording  to  their  usttal  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  eX' 
penditure,and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose^ 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

Within  the  years  1783,  1786,  and  1787,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  South  Carolina,  ceded  their  claims  upon  similar  conditions.  The 
federal  government  went  into  operation  under  the  existing  constitution  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1789.  The  following  is  the  only  provision  of  that 
constitution  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  public 
lands,  viz  : — 

**  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state.** 

Thus  the  constitution  left  all  the  compacts  before  made  in  full  force,  and 
the  right  of  all  parties  remained  the  same  under  the  new  government  at 
they  were  under  the  confederation.  -     • 

The  deed  of  cession  of  North  Carolina  was  executed  in  December, 
1789,  and  accepted  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  2,  1790.  The 
third  condition  of  the  cession  was  in  the  following  words,  viz  : — 

'*  That  all  the  lands  intended  to  be  ceded  by  virtue  of  this  act  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  not  appropriated  as  before  mentioned,  shall 
be  considered  as  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  North  Carolina  inclusive,  according  to  their  respective 
and  usual  proportions  of  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall  be 
faithfully 'disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatever." 

The  cession  of  Georgia  was  completed  on  the  16th  June,  1802,  and  in 
its  leading  condition,  is  precisely  like  that  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
This  grant  completed  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  all  those  lands, 
generally  called  public  lands^  lying  within  the  original  limits  of  the  con- 
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fedency.  Those  whii^li  have  besn  Bcqiiireil  by  the  parchase  of  I>ouuJ9iia 
and  Florida,  harini;  been  paid  for  oiii  of  [he  commoti  treasure  of  llie  UnNed 
Slates,  are  as  much  the  properly  of  the  general  i^oveniinent,  to  be  ilisponod 
of  for  ihe  common  bnnofit,  as  those  ceded  by  the  aereml  states. 

By  the  facU  here  collected  from  the  early  history  of  our  republic,  it 
appears  (hat  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  entered  into  the  elements  of 
its  insiiiuiiona.  It  was  only  upon  the  condition  that  those  lands  should 
be  considered  as  common  property,  to  be  disposed  of  for  ihe  b«ncfii  of 
the  United  Stales,  thai  some  of  ihe  states  agreed  to  come  into  a  "  pi>r- 
petual  union."  The  siaies  claiming  ihosa  lands,  acceded  to  those  viewa, 
and  transferred  their  claims  to  the  United  Stales  upon  coriain  sp«ciGc 
conditions,  and  on  those  conditions  the  ^anls  w«(i  ncrcptod.  These 
solemn  compacts,  invited  by  Congress  In  a  resolution  declaring  the  pnr- 
poaes  10  which  tho  proceeds  of  these  lands  should  be  applied,  urieinatin^ 
before  the  cnnsiiiulion,  and  forming  the  basis  on  which  it  was  made, 
bound  the  United  Stales  la  a  particular  couratt  of  ])olicy  in  rolaiion  to 
ihem,  by  lies  as  slrong  as  can  be  invented  lo  secure  the  faith  of  nations. 

As  early  as  May,  1785,  Congregs,  in  eKeculion  of  these  compBcla. 
passed  sn  ordinance,  providing  for  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  westsra 
territory,  and  directing  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  ihc  trensiiry  of  tin 
United  States.  With  the  aame  object  other  ordinances  were  adopted  prior 
to  ihe  organization  of  the  present  government. 

In  further  execuiiou  of  these  compacts,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  under  the  present  conalituiion,  as  early  as  the  4ih  of  August,  1790, 
in"  An  act  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  the  United  Stales,"  enacted  as 
follows,  viz : — 

"  That  the  proceeds  of  sales  which  shall  be  made  of  lands  in  the 
western  territory,  now  belonging  or  thai  may  hereafter  belong  to  the 
United  Stales,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  appropriated  toward  sinking  or 
dischareins  the  debts  for  the  pavmeni  whereof  the  United  Slates  now  aro. 
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With  such  cure  have  the  United  States  reserred  to  themselTes,  in  all 
their  acts  down  to  this  day — in  legislating  for  the  territories  and  admitting 
states  into  the  Union — ^the  unshackled  power  to  execute  in  good  faith  the 
compacts  of  cession  made  with  the  original  states.  From  these  facts  and 
proceedings  it  plainly  and  certainly  results : — 

1 .  That  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  confederation 
of  the  United  States  was  originally  based,  was  that  the  waste  lands  of  the 
west  within  their  limits,  should  be  the  conunon  property  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  That  those  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  states 
which  claimed  them,  and  the  cessions  were  accepted,  on  the  express 
condition  that  they  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
states,  according  to  their  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

3.  That  in  execution  of  these  solemn  compacts,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  did,  under  the  confederation,  proceed  to  sell  these  lands  and 
put  the  avails  into  the  common  treasury ;  and,  under  the  new  constitution, 
did  repeatedly  pledge  them  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  each  state  was  expected  to  profit  in  proportion  to 
the  general  charge  to  be  made  upon  it  for  that  object. 

These  are  the  first  .principles  of  this  whole  subject,  which  I  think  can 
not  be  contested  by  any  one  who  examines  the  proceedings  of  the  revo- 
lutionary Congress,  the  cessions  of  the  several  states,  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress under  the  new  constitution.  Keeping  them  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  objects  of  the  cessions 
have  been  completed,  and  see  whether  those  compacts  are  not  still  obliga- 
tory upon  the  United  States. 

The  debt  for  which  these  lands  were  pledged  by  Congress,  may  be 
considered  as  paid,  and  they  are  consequently  released  from  that  lien. 
But  that  pledge  formed  no  part  of  the  compacts  with  the  states,  or  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  cessions  were  made.  It  was  a  contract  between 
new  parties — between  the  United  States  and  their  creditors.  Upon  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  the  compacts  remain  in  full  force,  and  the  obligation  of 
the  United  States,  to  dispose  of  the  lands  for  the  common  benefit  is  neither 
destroyed  or  impaired.  As  they  can  not  now  be  executed  in  that  mode, 
the  only  legitimate  question  which  can  arise  is,  in  what  other  way  are 
these  lands  to  be  hereafler  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
several  states,  '*  according  to  their*  respective  and  usual  proportion  in  the 
general  charge  and  expenditure."  The  cessions  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  in  express  terms,  and  all  the  rest  impliedly,  not  only 
provide  thus  specifically  the  proportion  according  to  which  each  state  shall 
profit  by  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  but  they  proceed  to  declare,  that 
they  shall  be  **  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever,"  •  This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  at  this  moment,  growing  out  of  compacts  which  are  older  than  the 
constitution,  and  formed  the  comer-stone  on  which  the  Union  itself  was 
erected. 

In  the  practice  of  the  government,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  have 
not  been  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
but  have  been  and  are  now  paid  into  the  treasury,  where  they  constitute 
a  pan  of  the  aggregate  of  the  revenue  upon  which  the 
as  well  for  its  current  expenditures  as  for  payment  of 
this  manner  they  hare  heretofore  and  do  now  lessen 
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upon  ihe  peopl(>  of  the  HeTt^ral  slates  in  the  t>xact  praponlOBB  «ltpDl*t»d  in 
tlie  cniupui'la. 

Tbfse  general  charges  have  beer)  composed  net  otAy  nf  the  public  d«t>l 
and  ihe  unusual  expeni]iiures  atien'ling  the  civil  and  military  adminittra- 
liiins  of  the  ^ovemmeni,  but  of  the  anmuots  yiaid  to  tho  aikta*  with  whi«h 
these  compacia  were  fornMrJ.  the  nmounta  paid  tb»  Indian*  for  ihoir  right 
of  poasessinti,  amounts  paid  for  the  piirchaao  nf  l,oiiisianft  nnd  Pkiridn,  and 
the  amounts  paid  surveyors,  r«gistnrs,  reoeivrri,  dorks,  &e.,  emp\oytfH  in 
preparing  for  market  and  sellinj:  (he  western  domain. 

From  the  origin  of  the  land  avKtom  down  lo  Scpiembar  30.  IS32,  th« 
amount  expemled  for  all  these  piirpuaoa  has  been  about  949,701,280— 
and  the  amount  received  from  ihe  salea,  deducting  paymnnta  on  aceouni 
of  roads,  &c.,  *38,38fi,624.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  public  lands, 
therefore,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  ilio  general  ohargfs  on  the 
treasury  which  have  grown  out  of  them,  by  about  t1 1,314,656.  Yel,  lu 
having  been  applied  to  lessen  those  charges,  the  conditions  of  the  com* 
pacts  have  been  thus  far  fulfilled,  and  each  ataie  baa  prolitl«d  acconlioj; 
to  its  usual  proportion  in  ihe  general  charge  and  expcndilurs.  The  annu^ 
proceeda  of  bnd  sales  have  increased  and  the  charges  have  diminished, 
80  that  at  a  reduced  price  those  lands  would  now  defray  all  current  chargoa 
growing  out  of  them,  and  save  the  treasury  from  Airlhor  advances  on  their 
account.  Their  original  intent  nnd  ohjecl,  therelbre,  would  be  accom- 
plished as  fully  as  ii  has  hitherto  been,  by  reducing  the  price,  and  here- 
after, as  heretofore,  bringing  the  proceeds  into  the  treasury.  Indeed,  as 
this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  the  objects  of  the  original  compacts  can 
be  attained,  it  may  be  considered  for  all  practical  purposes,  thai  it  is  (me 
of  their  roquiremenls. 

The  bill  before  me  begins  with  an  entire  subversion  of  every  One  of  the 
compacts  by  which  the  United  States  became  possessed  of  their  western 
domain,  and  treats  the  subject  as  if  they  never  had  existence,  and  as  if 
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face  of  every  grani  under  which  the  title  to  that  portion  of  the  finblic  lands 
is  held  by  the  federal  government. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  remaining  seven-eighths  of  the  proceeds, 
this  hill,  in  a  manner  equally  undisguised,  riolates  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  United  States  acquired  title  to  the  ceded  lands.  Abandoning; 
altogether  the  ratio  of  distribution  according  to  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  provided  by  the  compacts,  it  adopts  that  of  the  federal  repre- 
sentative population.  Virginia,  and  other  states,  which  ceded  their  lands 
upon  the  express  condition,  that  they  should  receive  a  benefit  from  their 
sales,  in  proportion  to  their  part  of  the  general  charge,  are  by  the  bill  al- 
lowed only  a  portion,  of  seven  eighths  of  their  proceeds,  and  that  not  in 
the  proportion  of  general  charge  and  expenditure,  but  in  the  ratio  of  their 
federal  representative  population. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  delegate  to  Congress  the 
power  to  abrogate  these  compacts.  On  the  contrary,  by  declaring  that 
nothing  in  it  **  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prfjudiee  any  claims  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  particular  state"  it  virtually  provides  that  these  com- 
pacts, and  the  rights  they  secure,  shall  remain  untouched  by  the  legislative 
power,  which  shall  only  make  all  **  needful  rules  and  regulations^"  for 
canying  them  into  effect.  All  beyond  this  would  seem  to  be  an  assump- 
tion of  the  undelegated  power. 

These  ancient  compacts  are  invaluable  monuments  of  an  age  of  virtue, 
patriotism,  and  disinterestedness.  They  exhibit  the  price  that  great  states, 
which  had  won  liberty,  were  willing  to  pay  for  that  union,  without  which 
they  plainly  saw  it  could  not  be  preserved.  It  was  not  for  territory  or  state 
power,  that  our  revolutionary  fathers  took  up  arms  ;  it  was  for  individual 
liberty,  and  the  right  of  self-government.  The  expulsion  from  the  continent 
of  British  armies  and  British  power,  was  to  them  a  barren  conquest,  if, 
through  the  collisions  of  the  redeemed  states,  the  individual  rights  for  which 
they  fought,  should  become  the  prey  of  petty  military  tyrannies,  establish- 
ed at  home.  To  avert  such  consequences,  and  throw  around  liberty  the 
shield  of  union,  states,  whose  relative  strength  at  the  time,  gave  them  a 
pre|K>nderating  power,  magnanimously  sacrificed  domains,  which  would 
have  made  them  the  rivals  of  empires,  only  stipulating  that  they  should 
be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  other  con- 
federate states.  This  enlightened  policy  produced  union,  and  has  secured 
liberty.  It  has  made  our  waste  lands  to  swarm  with  the  busy  people, 
and  added  many  powerful  states  to  our  confederation.  As  well  for  the 
fruits  which  these  noble  works  of  our  ancestors  have  produced,  as  for  the 
devotedness  in  which  they  originated,  we  should  hesitate  before  we 
demolish  them. 

But  there  are  other  principles  asserted  in  the  bill  which  should  have 
impelled  me  to  withhold  my  signature,  had  I  not  seen  in  it  a  violation  of 
the  compacts  by  which  the  United  States  acquired  title  to  a  large  portion 
of  public  lands.  It  reasserts  the  principle  contained  in  the  bill  authorizing 
a  subscription  to  the  ^stock  of  the  Maysville,  Washington,  Paris,  and 
Lexington  turnpike-road  company,  from  which  1  was  compelled  to  with- 
hold my  consent  for  reasons  contained  in  my  message  on  the  27th  May, 
1830,  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  leading  principle  then  asserted  was,  that  Congress  possesses  no 
constitutional  power  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  moneys  of  the  United 
States  for  objects  of  a  local  character,  within  the  states.  That  principle, 
I  can  not  be  mistaken  in  supposing,  has  received  the  unequivocal  sanction 
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any  locnl  purpiiac  whatBOover. 
visions  of  t)iu  bill,  a  portion  < 
making  tlie  very  road  Ui  whicl 
of  course  cnme  within  ihe  aco 
the  United  Stale*  can  not  be  i 
ftgenta,"  ss  little  can  it  be  pe 
ftgency  of  the  alate  goveminen 

It  ban  been  supposed  ihat  «r 
could  be  speedily  effected  by 
interesla  of  the  country,  there  i 
of  money  a  in  the  treasury,  and 
to  returning  ihem  to  the  people 
accompli  shin  em  of  such  ito  obje< 
admissible,  as  the  nearest  appr 
siatH  governments,  the  more  in 
be  by  them  applied  to  the  beuefi 
The  principle  and  the  object  ws 
surplus  of  revenue,  which  migh 
which  could  nut  at  once  be  aba 
one  litne  seemed  to  be  &lroo8l 
government  from  grasping  unlii 
was  suggested  with  doubts  of  ib 

But  this  bill  assumes  a  new  pi 
people  an  unavoidable  surplus  ol 
amplua  for  dialribuiion  among  ih 
one  source  of  revenue  and  seta 
sary  to  raise  the  moneys  for  sup 
general  charges  from  other  aoui 
tem  upon  the  cuatoms  for  its 
perpeiual  charge  upon  the  treai 
moneva  ■'•'■''''"■'-"--  - 
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time  to  time,  without  any  departure  from  the  principle  now  asserted,  until 
the  state  governments  shall  derive  all  the  funds  necessary  for  their  support 
from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  or,  if  a  sufficient  supply  should  be 
obtained  by  some  states  and  not  by  others,  the  deficient  states  might  com- 
plain, and  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  difficulty,  Congress,  without  assuming 
any  new  principle,  need  go  but  one  step  further  and  put  the  salaries  of  all 
the  state  governors,  judges,  and  other  officers,  with  a  sufficient  sum  for 
other  expenses,  in  their  general  appropriation  bill. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  more  direct  road  to  consolidation  can  not  be 
devised.  Money  is  power,  and  in  that  government  which  pays  all  the 
public  officers  of  the  states,  will  all  political  power  be  substantially  con- 
centrated. The  state  governments,  if  governments  they  might  be  called, 
would  lose  all  their  independence  and  dignity — the  economy  which  now 
distinguishes  them  would  be  converted  into  a  profusion,  limited  only  by 
the  extent  of  the  supply.  Being  the  dependants  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  looking  to  its  treasury  as  the  source  of  all  their  emoluments,  the 
stale  officers,  under  whatever  names  they  might  pass,  and  by  whatever 
forms  their  duties  might  be  prescribed,  would  in  effect  be  the  mere 
stipendiaries  and  instruments  of  the  centra]  power. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  intelligent  people  of  our  several  states  will  be 
satisfied,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  release  the 
members  of  their  local  legislatures  from  the  responsibility  of  levying  the 
taxes  necessary  to  support  their  state  governments  and  vest  it  in  Congress, 
over  most  of  whose  members  they  have  no  control. 

They  will  not  think  it  expedient  that  Congress  shall  be  the  tax-gatherer 
and  paymaster  of  all  their  state  governments,  thus  amalgamating  all  their 
officers  into  one  mass  of  common  interest  and  common  feeling.  It  is  too 
obvious  that  such  a  course  would  subvert  our  well-balanced  system  of 
government,  and  ultimately  deprive  us  of  all  the  blessings  now  derived 
from  our  happy  Union. 

However  willing  I  might  be,  that  any  unavoidable  surplus  in  the  treasury 
should  be  returned  to  the  people  through  their  state  governments,  I  can 
not  assent  to  the  principle  that  a  surplus  may  be  created  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution.  Viewing  this  bill  as  in  effect  assuming  the  right,  not  only 
to  create  a  surplus  for  that  purpose,  but  to  divide  the  contents  of  the 
treasury  among  the  states  without  limitation,  from  whatever  source  they 
may  be  derived,  and  asserting  the  power  to  raise  and  appropriate  money 
for  the  support  of  every  state  government  and  institution,  as  well  as  for 
making  every  local  improvement,  however  trivial,  I  can  not  give  it  my 
assent. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  old  states 
or  tlie  new,  from  the  system  of  distribution  which  this  bill  proposes,  if  it 
were  otherwise  objectionable.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that,  if 
three  millions  of  dollors  a  year,  or  any  other  sum,  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
treasury  by  this  bill  for  distribution,  it  must  be  replaced  by  the  same  sum 
collected  from  the  people  through  some  other  means.  The  old  states  will 
receive  annually  a  sum  of  money  from  the  treasury,  but  they  will  pay  in 
a  larger  sum,  together  with  the  expense  of  collection  and  distribution.  It 
is  only  their  proportion  of  seven^eighths  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  which 
they  are  to  receive^  but  they  must  pay  their  due  proportion  of  the  whole. 
Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  bill  proposes  to  them  a  dead  loss,  in  the  ratio 
of  eight  to  seven^  in  addition  to  expenses  and  other  incidental  losses.  This 
assertion  is  not  the  less  true  because  it  may  not  at  first  be  palpable 
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Their  feeeipta  will  bo  ia  \aiKr  lams,  but  Ibdt  jarmmia  in  mall  on«,  Thegatm- 
roftUt  oflhe  9ia(«  will  remve  ifwnJolUra  for  which  tbi^jrrc^orihcttatn  will  p«y 
(i^At.  Tlie  laivF  auma  rrnei'nl  will  be  |<nlpablp  lu  Ihv  wa>ci  i  ibn  imall  luma  paid, 
it  requires  iliausrhl  la  identify.  Bui  a  liiile  eonsidcnilion  will  nlidy  the  people  that 
the  effect  ia  the  note  ei  if  Hren  hutidrid  doUari  were  given  Ibem  from  Ibe  public 
tleuurj,  for  whicK  they  were  ■!  the  eaue  time  reqnired  to  f»j  in  tties,  ilircel  or  in- 
direct, liglit  hundrrd. 

I  deceive  niy»elf  greatly  if  the  new  stale*  wooW  find  their  inleresli  promolrd  bjr 
luch  a  lyttem  09  Ihiii  bill  prapwes.  Thrlr  inie  poUey  consuta  in  the  npid  ■ellling 
■nd  imprDvemmt  of  (h«  waste  liind*  within  their  limili.  As  a  mesmi  of  baaleniojl 
these  events,  they  have  ling  been  loohinif  to  n  reduction  in  Ihe  price  of  public  land* 
npoo  the  final  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The  eOeclof  the  propowd  ijitein 
would  bo  10  prevent  thai  redoclion.  It  is  true,  the  hill  reicrvea  to  ConBTcm  iJie 
power  to  reduce  Ihe  price,  but  Ihe  effect  of  ill  details,  ts  now  ornrngcd,  would  prob- 
ably be  for  ever  to  prevent  ils  exerdie. 

With  the  jufi  men  who  inhabit  Ihe  new  aluei,  it  is  a  sofficiml  resMO  lo  rrjeci  this 
(yatem,  that  ii  is  ia  violation  of  Ihe  rundiunenUl  lava  of  (lie  republic  and  lia  coaabtq- 
llon.  But  if  it  were  a  mere  qupsiion  of  interest  or  expediency,  they  would  Mill  tw- 
JFCt  il-  They  would  not  sell  their  brixht  prospects  of  incrmsiuK  wealth  sod  growing 
power  at  fnch  a  price.  They  would  nol  place  a  snm  of  money  to  be  paid  into  their 
treuurici.  in  eompetiiion  with  the  selilement  at  their  waste  lauds,  mid  Ihe  increase 
of  their  iKipuUiion.  They  would  not  consider  a  small  or  a  large  annQBl  mm  to  be 
paid  10  iheir  eovernmenls  nnd  immedialply  expended,  us  an  ciuiialent  for  thai  sndn- 
ring  wenllh  which  is  composed  of  fiocks  and  herds,  and  culiivntod  lluTiis.  No  tvmpU' 
tion  win  allure  them  from  ihat  object  of  abiding  ifiteresi,  thn  settlrment  of  their  wuia 
lands,  and  lite  increaseofa  hardy  race  of  free  ciliiens,  their  ^lory  in  jmrv,  and  thdr 
defence  in  war. 

On  the  whole,  I  adhere  10  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  my  annua]  message  of 
1S32,  that  it  is  our  true  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease  as  soon  as  pmdieabli! 
lo  be  a  soQrce  of  revenue,  except  for  Ihe  payment  of  those  genera]  chitnjes  which  prow 
out  of  the  ncquiiition  of  the  lands,  their  surrey  nnd  sale.  Although  these  eipenus 
have  not  been  met  by  the  proceeds  of  sales  heretofore,  it  is  ignite  certain  they  wtll  be 
liereadcr,  even  after  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price.  By  meeting  in  Ihe 
treasury  so  macli  of  the  general  charge  as  arise*  from  thai  source,  they  will  hereslUr, 
as  they  have  been  heretofore,  be  disposed  of  for  the  cooimon  benefit  of  the  Unitca 
States,  according  lo  the  compacts  of  cession.  1  do  nol  doubt  that  il  is  thn  real  in. 
lere»t  of  each  and  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  and  partieulnrly  oTUe  newvutet,  tbtl 
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Cotofniia.  mint>l«r  to,  a|>poitited.4d3, 1 IM 

lelalioni  wilh 468,  bfO,  760 

treatywiib sas 

«p«cial  meaowean  irraly «iib,..S41 

tMty  with,  rijectcd I14SP 

Colonial    aulboriiini,    Woil    India, 
Imrrrvrenvo    «itb    Amrritan 

mtirebaat  veoieU .ISM 

Cdonira,  New  England,  Snt  nolon 

of,  1643..    MM 

Cofanfriu.  DitlricI  <if.  atBani<td..40,  196 
jnrveycd  and  locRied  (H'aahinjt- 

ton}.  appendix ivi 

Itntnt*  of  money,  land,  nad  bniU- 

11149  aceepteri,  appendix xti 

alfkira  of  ( Monroe) 411 

(J.Q.  Aclanu)...60fi,e«9 

"       _     (Tyler) I0B9 

linst    cooiBifions 
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extra 


PAflS. 

Compenaation  of  members  of  Con- 
gress ($1,500  law) 379 

of  pablic  officers 1555 

Confederation^  articles  of. 1^  495 

ratified  and  signed 1498 

Congress,  honse  of  representatives 
demand  copy  of  instructions  to 
Mr.  Jay;  refused  by  Wash- 
ington  90 

opposition  to  answer  to  last 
speech    of    Washington,    by 

twelve  members 92 

war  measures  adopted  by 355 

the  compensation  law  passed ....  379 

powers  of  stated  by  Monroe 505 

constitutional  powers  of 500 

administration  opposition  major- 
ity in  (J.  Q.  Adams) 664 

state  of  parties,  1828 667 

See  parties. 

action  on  removal  of  deposites.  .1016 
report  of  convention  at  Annapo- 
lis to 1505 

extra  sessions  nnder  different 
administrations 1 193 

sessions  of   \  ®^'  *^'  ^^^>  ^^^ 
sessions  01..  ^  1160,1400 

stamp-act,  1765 1494 

continental,  duration  of 1499 

at  Albany,  1754 1508 

at  New  York,  1765 1509 

continental,  presidents  of,  from 

1774  to  1788 1510 

continental,  sessions  of 1510 

"  members  of 1511 

federol,  sessions  of,  from  1789  to 

1846,  table  of 1543 

list  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  1789  to  1847 1516 

list  of  speakers  of. 1543 

number  of  acts  passed  by 1543 

«        ofvetoes 1543 

length  of  sessions  of 1543 

first,  Ist  session,  Washington's 

administration 81 

2d        «         82 

3d        »«         82 

second,  1st  session,  do        do. ..•83 

«        2d       «        83 

third,  1st  session,      do        do.... 85 

«      2d       «  87 

fourth,  1st  session,    do        do. ...  88 

"       2d       «  92 

fifth,  Ist  session,  John  Adams's 

administration 129, 130 

2d        «         131 

«      3d        "        133 

sixth,  1st  session,    do       do... .135 

«     2d       «        137 

seventh,  1st  session,  Jefferson's 

administration 229 

"  2d        «        231 

eighth,  1st  session,  do       do. . . .  240 

«       2d      «        243 


i< 


fJME, 

Congress,  ninth,  1st  session,  Jeffer- 
son's administration 246 

"       2d        «         250 

tenth,  1st  session,   do        do.... 255 

«      2d       ««        261 

eleventh,  1st  session,  Madison's 

administration 341 

«  2d        «        343 

«  3d        «*        345 

twelAh,  1st  session,  do        do. .  .346 

«        2d        "         361 

thirteenth,  1st  session,  do    do.. 361 

«  2d        "        365 

«  3d        "        371 

fourteenth,  1st  session,  do    do.. 378 

«  2d        «        381 

fiAeenth,  1st  session,  Monroe's 

administration 546 

«  2d        "        549 

sixteenth,  1st  session,  do    do... 551 

«         2d       «        553 

seventeenth,  1st  session,  do  do.. 555 

"  2d      "         557 

eighteenth,  1st  session,  do    do.  .560 

•«  2d       "         562 

nineteenth,  1st  session,  John  Q. 

Adams's  administration 654 

«  2d      «        661 

twentieth,  1st  session,  do    do. .  .664 

«         2d      «        668 

twenty-first,  1st   session,  Jack- 
son's administration 967 

«  2d        «         981 

twenty-second,  1st  session,  do  do. 989 

«  2d      «         ....1007 

twenty-third,  1st  session,  do  do..  1016 

«         2d      «         1019 

twenty-fourth,  1st  session,  do  do.  1020 

"  2d      «        1024 

twenty-fifth,    1st    session.    Van 

Buren's  administration 1 160 

«  2d        «        1162 

"  3d        «        1164 

twenty-sixth,  Ist  session,  do  do. .  1 165 

"  2d       «         1169 

twenty-seventh,  1st  session,  Ty- 
ler's administration 1400 

«  2d      «         ...1420 

«  3d      "         ...1421 

twenty-eighth,  1st  session,  do  do.  1422 

«  2d      «        1427 

of  Panama 600,  655 

"        «      resullsof. 657 

Cotmscticut,  governor  of  refuses  to 
place  militia  under  U.  States 

officers 300 

seaators  and  representatives  from  1 520 

synopsis  of  constitution  of 1563 

Conscription  act  proposed,  1814 373 

Conspiraeies  to  dismember  the  Un- 
ion  204,  208 

Constellation,    frigate,    captures    a 

French  frigate 132 

ConititvtioB,  frigate,  saccesses  of  360, 369 


•»•  y- A.Ja,ns-s  view 
■«»  of  ConerMT!^ 

Sir-  "'"'x^br' 

PfMidentsof.'mili;* 

*e«»ion»of.  ' '"*~°^- 

meiDben  of. 

™  «.  Peterabnrif    

HaiTiabD»  .-jI?:*  :  *. 
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PAai. 
Cumberland  Road^  imporUnce    and 

condition  of  (Monroe).  |  J^g'  ^ 

veto  of  bill  for 49l!  657 

Monroe's  veto  mescage  on 491 

continuation    of    (J.    Q.    Ad- 
ams)  58d,  616,  669 

acccount  of,  and  amount  expend- 

edon 523 

(Jackson)  amount  of  appropria-. 
tions  for,  in  twenty-three  bills, 

to  1830 721 

appropriations  for,  and  acts  to 

extend 983,994,  1013,  1163, 

Currency,  uniform  (Washington) 34 

condition  of,  in  1815  (Madison)..329 

benefits  of  uniform 330 

treasury-notes 330 

importance  of  uniform 337 

condition  of,  in  1816 337 

(Monroe) 417 

design  of  constitution  to  establish 
a  currency  of   the    precious 

meUls  (Jackson) 930 

consequences  of  a  paper  (Jack- 
son)  954 

(Van  Buren)  remarks  on  j  J^^'  {^Jg 

necessity  of  regulating  (Tyler) .  1260 

classification  of. 1311 

See  banks. 
Currency  and  exchange,  state  of. . . .  1260 
Cuthing,  CaUh,  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  China 1423 

negotiates  a  treaty 1423 

Customhouse  investigation,  answer 
to  inquiries  respecting  powers, 

purposes,  and  objects 1266 

C%$t<nnhou9tj  New  Yorky  reports  of 

Messrs.  Kelly  and  Steuart....l275 
communication  of  B.  F.  Butler.  1277 
supplemental  report  of  W.  M. 

Steuart 1283 

Cyane  and  Levant,  British  ships  of 
war,  taken  by  U.  S.  frigate 
Constitution 369 

D. 

DaUoMf  jSIexander  /.,  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury 374 

recommends  a  national  bank . .  •  .376 
Dallai,  George  M.,  presents  memo- 
rial from  U.  S.  bank  for  re- 
charter 992 

elected  vice-president 1427 

Davis,  John  W.,  elected  speaker. .  ..1543 
Dayton,  Jona.,  elected  speaker. . .  .89, 130 

Danish  vessel,  case  of,  in  1799 162 

indemnity  for  commercial  spoli- 
ation  733 

claims,  commission  to  examine.  .832 
D'Arguiz,  Chevalier,  Spanish  minis- 
ter, letters  respecting  sehooner 
Amistad 1332 


M 


pAai 
Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  appropria- 
tion for 661 

Dearborn,  Henry,  appointed  secretary 

of  war 219 

Debt,  imprisonment  for,  execution  of 
act  for  relief  of  persons  im- 
prisoned (appendix) xxii 

to  the  U.  S.,  release  from,  rec- 
ommended  in    certain   cases 

(Jackson) 707 

imprisonment  for,  by  U.  States, 
abolished 557,  1164 

Debt,  Pnblie  (Washington).. .  |  ^^|  ^^'^ 

(John  Adams) Ill,  115 

reduction  of  (Jefferson) .  159, 164, 181 
increase  of,  by  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana  165 

reduction  of 190,  203,  217 

<*        «  (Madison) 276, 290 

amount  of,  1815 330 

reduction  of. 337 

(Monroe)...  J  4^7  422 

increase  of,  by  war  of  1812 426 

reduction  of. 430 

increase  of. 440 

redemption  of. 445,  454,  470 

condition  of,  in  1824 470 

«        **  (J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams)  584,  600,  613i  623,  624 

reduction  of,  in  J.  Q.  Adams's 

administration 670 

remarks  on  (Jackson) 704,  725 

reduction  of,  in  Jackson's  admin- 
istration  704,  725,  763,  875 

extinction  of,  in  Jackson's  admin- 
istration  901,  925 

loan...^ 1259 

new  one  contracted 1462 

DdfiM,  State,  amount  of 1264 

should  be  honorably  redeemed. .  1264 
states  not  bound  for  each  other.  .1264 
Debtors,  Govemmeni,  act  for  relief  of 

insolvent 983 

lenient  policy  recommended. 707,  764 
Decatur,  Commodore,  captures  Brit- 
ish frigate 304,  360 

success  against  Algiers 328 

captures  an  Algerine  frigate ....  378 
dictates  terms  of  peace  to  tjie  dey 

of  Alsiers 378 

claims  of  his  heirs,  officers,  and 
crew  recommended  (Jackson). 714 

Declaration  of  Independence xiii 

noticed 1496 

signers  of 1515 

Defalcation  of  Swart wout 1 101 

De/alcationt,    act    recommended    to 

preveot 1 102 

amount  of,  by  gov'ment  officers .  1 126 

Defence,  National,  (J.  Adam?) 123 

measures  adopted  by  Congress, 
1808 261 


aNHLyrtcu  iNotx. 


ihfnrt,   Nufimdl,  survey  of  eniai, 

for 4S7,«I 

KilPor.in  ISIT 513 

iariMlitfslvd  by  Monroe 54S 

fitlavan  brsakwKlvt 459,  ASB 

tfnopiii  of  cunstHntion lAtiS 

■eaBlors  and  rcpmnt'fetfiwn.  l&2il 
Jjrmocralie   Societiu   inintdDccd    in 

Vnitfl  SUIei SS 

debnlca  on 87 

Democwiic    p«rtj   resolve    on   war 

with  £nel>nd 34S 

Ccmocrnia  called  rcpublicuu  by  Jef- 

ftreon ItB 

DtHmaTk,  ilepredatiaM  on  AmeritiD         i 

commerce  (MadiaOD) 28S 

[  208,  301,  h79 

relBtioiifl  wilb <  733,757,782 

I  832,  (WS,  890 
clninii  on  (J.  Q.  Ad>m>)...581,  6!!! 

[Jackson ) 699 

trealy  vith 599 

Depnrtmcnla,  exreulire  and  jvdkiiil, 
recoinmendalion    6f   enltrges 

ment  of  <J.  Q.  Adnms) fiS2 

Deposiles.  U.  S.,  removal  of.. ..837,  lUN 

Deposile  system,  bank 837, 'JliS 

Dnerlers  fniin  U.  Slates  nrmy 1485 

Dtxter,  SamtttI,  appointed  secretar7 

ofwsr 137 

appointed  sec'taryorihetreMnry. 137  j 
Dicktrtrm,  Mahlon,  of  New  Jersey, 

proposition  to  distribute  aur-         I 

■pimintcd  scctetnry  of  nnvy ....  IUI8  I 


Katim,   Gtnnii,   bis   expediium    to 

Tripoli 190 

detail  of  hii  tmnHClions 1S2 

EtHiuffr.  treaty  with 1S5T 

TalifleatioQ  oT  trraty  with I9(M 

£d«M/i(m,  national  (WMliia)Kon}....a4 
DBllonal  (Madison)..  .S83.  S3:L  3aA 
public,  rnconregemenl  of  {Jti- 
ftisod) IBI 

Edncaliiim,  <Moart>«)  imendrnctit  oT 
comiitution  rerunamdod  to 
rncourttge  inaiittitioniiDf  Icwn- 

xn)C."< JOS 

(J.  it,  Adam«)  public  land  a^ 
proprintnd  Air 661 

EJMtnienI  mil  rccommnded  in  «r- 
drr  Id  tiwt  nlidity  of  gnaX  in 
l.4nii)iiii»  liy  Baran  de  Caron- 
drlrt  tu  Mnrtuii  de  Mainea 
Kouge IKS 

Elaclioni,  conleiled,  Tjler**  !«•• 
sou  for  Dol  aii^mng  U)l  r*la- 
lineW 1314 

GUmaker,  Amoi,  oMnlnnlad  fbr  'ri«e> 

president ,989 

Enbezitletneni  orpoblicmoDey IM! 

Embargo— ace  Restrictioni 

Enginerr  corps,  increase  of. 33S 

England — See  Great  Britain  and 
Drillih  colonlea. 

Eprrvler,  British  Hloo|M>r.«ar,»krn..3S9 

BrAUu,  Mr.,  Briliali   minister.  lil« 
arran^ment  with   U.   SUIm 
rrsiMiciing  orden  in  roandl. .  ,341 
bis  acts  disavowed  and  hf   r«- 
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Exicativt  Patrcuagi 636,  IS02 

inierfercDce  vrith  legitUtion. . .  1204 
Ezpenditaret,   public,   rMuction   oT 

(Jefferaon) 194 

Exptrimeni  of  a   National  Qovtnt- 

mtal  mcctufid  (WutuiigtoD)..68 

(J.  Q.  AdBBii) 576 

Exploration  of  N.  W.  coast  leccun- 

mcDded  br  J.  Q.  Aduni 591 

Erploriug  Krptdilion,  weatern,  rcc- 

ommendedbj  Jeffenoa,(Bp.).  .xir 

resuluof 186,  188,242 

Fremont's,  to  the  Roekj  noont- 

Bias,bc 1469 

to  the Soulh  aeu 628,689,  IIM 

Exports  should  >lwar>   exceed  im- 

ports(J.  Q.  Aduna) 623 

Eiporti  and  Importi,  Uble  of. 1689 

F. 

Falkland  tilands,  affair  at 1004 

Farttedl  Addnu  (WaihiaKtou>...69,  91 

reception  britate  legialatorei 91 

(Jackson) 947 

Fail-day  appointed  bj  M«di*ia,  bj 

recODunendation  of  Congresi.  .357 

recommended  hf  Tyler 1232 

Federal  Party,  origin  of 81 

Ftderatiah,  their  courae  on  the  eei- 

>ion  of  LouitUna 233,  238 

iu  Congreu  protest  against  the 

war  with  Great  BriUin 356 

iupport  De   Wilt    Clinton 

president,  1812 357 

cease  opposition  in  Congreu,  18 15.378 
excluded  from  office  bj  Monroe.. 544 

FinaacG,  plan  propoaedby  Tyler 1261 

f  tnaMU  ( Waihin^n) .  .38, 43, 45,  49, 69 
(J.  Adams)..  1 1 1,  115,  120,  123,  127 

(Jeffersonl  S  ^^'  "*9,  164 

(Jenerson) J  181,2031217 

/M..l™«\  S  "7,  279, 285, 290, 303 
(Mad.soo>  J3,o;3i6;322;329;336 
plan  of  Mr,  OalUtin 363 

barraasnt  eondili 


(Monroe/.,  j  ^g-  j^^-  ^g-  ^^^-^  ^.^^ 

productive  sUte  of 448 

unsettled  aceoanti 448,  458 

(J.  Q.  Adams)  flonriahinc  slate 

of S83,  flOO,  6 13,  622 

(  704,  763,  784,  785,  787 
(Jackson)..^  836,  873,  874,  880,  899 
I  901,915,924,  925,935 
,v.„B„„„»S  1076,1092,1098,1120 
(VanBnren)j  'ii327ll39,  1H3 

fTrlari  }  126S,  1297,1287 

f""' (  1305,1327,1339 

(Polk) 1461 

FUcal  A^enl,  saKgesled  by  Tyler. . .  1236 
Unk— See  Bank  of  V.  SUIcs. 
Tear.'ctianee  of  it*  termination 

1089 


Fiaheriea,  negotiation*  reapectiiiv.... 897 
Flag — See  American  flag. 
fVor^.bonndarie*  with,appendii....xx 
proposition  to  pnreliase  for  U. 

Stales 233 

Mr.BidweU's  re*olDttonaon....246 
failnre  of  attempt  to  parchase. . . .  218 

East,  expedition  againal 398 

Amelia  bland  taken  by  adven- 

turera 398,  406,  407,  549,  560 

cesaion  of  by  Spain 412,  650 

Spaniah  grant  of  land  in 413 

depots  for  smuggling!  in 431 

taken  possession  of  by  United 

Stales 437,549 

collision   between  the  governor 

and  judge  of  the  territory  of.  .438 
territorial  government  formed. ..444 
net     of    Congress     respecting 

wrecks  on  the  coast  of MO 

commission      respecting      land 

claims 556 

donations  of  lands  to  settlers  in..  560 

land  titles 606 

iovasioa  of,  by  General  Jackson, 

in  1814 683 

archives  carried  to  Havana — de- 
manded by  Jackson 782,  886 

admitted  into  tbe  Union. .  1427,  1508 
senators  and  representalives  from  1542 
synopsis  of  tbe  constitution  of.. 157) 

Florida  War 1109,  1123,  1152,1268 

!         cessation   of   hostilities   recom- 

I  mended 1277 

termination  of 1304 

Fort  Meigs,  defence  of I1S3 

FDr(i^caluHu(  Washington) 63 

on   fioniier  relioqnished  by  G. 

Britain   64 

(J.  Adams) 127 

(Jefferson) 166,  21B,  247 

message  to  Contrcss  on,  1809. .  .218 
(Madison)..  .276,  279,  284,  288,  331 

(Monroe) 394,  409,418,  423 

extensive  plans  in  progress 423 

system  and  importance  of  <  ^^'  ^■J. 
special  message  respecting  those 

of  Dauphin  island  for  defence 

of  southwest  coast 483 

(J.  Q.  Adams).. ..586,  603,  616,  627 
appropriations  for  (Jack- (  708,  761 


in).. 


),  906 


1085,  1 105,  1123 

(Tyler) 1240,  1264,  1307,  1380 

(Polk) 1469,  1478 

forward,  Wattir,  appointed  sccreta- 

ryof  the  Ircasiiiy. 

Fnrayth,  John,  appoinicl 


Foslsr,  ifr.,  Brilish  mln 

tedSinies 

icttle*  ChesBjieake 


;;Miew''j^ 
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Gtorgia,  state  of,  relations  with  In- 
dians (Washington)  (ap'dix)  it,  xt 

(Jefferson) 181,181 

land  claims  in  Mississippi  (Mad- 
ison)  340 

(Monroe) 482 

difficulties  with  Creek  Indians 

(  Ada  ms) 642 

Cherokee  and  Creek  question..  .651 

course  of  Governor  Troup 652 

removal  of  Cherokees  (  762, 791, 936 
and  Creeks  (Jackson)  (  968, 983 
senators  and  representatives...  1535 

synopsis  of  constitution 1570 

Germanic  confederation 1335 

Germany,  relations  with 1073,  1142 

Gerryy  Ethridgey  appointed  envoy  to 

France 1 30 

his  course  on  that  occasion 130 

nominated  for  vice-president. . .  .356 
elected  **  ....360 

death  of. 376 

Ohmtf  United  States  commissioners  to 

meet  at,  appointed 363 

British  commissioners 371 

negotiations  at 371 

treaty  of  peace  at 325,  375 

commercial  treaty  at 375 

questions  under  treaty  of  (Mon« 

roe) 397 

OiUty  Wm,  B,,  opposes  answer  to 

Washington's  last  speech 92 

opposes  Madison's  nominations.. 375 
OUmer,  Thomas  W,y  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy 1423 

Tyler's  special  message  in  re- 
lation to  death  of. 1349 

Gilpin,  Henry  D.,  appointed  attorney- 
general  1 169 

(^Id  and  silver — see  coins,  currency, 

and  specie. 
Chvtmmmly  seat  of  national,  located 

by  Washington  (appendix). vi,  xvi 

removal  to  Washington...  5  }|^'  J^ 

debtors — see  debtors. 
Granger,  Francis,  nominated  for  vice- 
president 1024 

election  decided  by  the  senate, 
in  favor  of  R.  M.  Johnson..  .1024 

appointed  postmaster-general.  <  ji?? 

resigns 1416 

Granger,  Gideon,  postmastei^gen'l.  <  |T« 

opposes    Madison's  administra- 
tion  375 

removal  as  postmaster-general.  .1374 
Great  Britain,  relations  with  (Wash- 
ington)  51,  61,  64 

(appendix) iii,  vii,  xiii,  xxiii 

conduct  of  British  naval  officers, 
1798  (appendix) xxiii 

Jay's  treaty  with.. 61 


PAOI. 

Great   BritatHy  payment  of  indem- 
nity  114 

N.  £.  boundajry  (J.  Adams) 120 

relations  with 120,  122,  126 

novel  principles  of  blockade 
avowed  and  practised  by  (Jef- 
ferson)  184 

impressment  of  U.  S.  seamen  by.  184 

.«i.f;««.  witi.     5  1^>  212,  214 

relations  with. .  ^  jg^,  200, 201,  207 

orders  in  council 201,  207 

**  «     effect  of,  on  U. 

Sutes  trade 201 

import  of  certain  goods  from, 

prohibited 247 

treaty  with,  negotiated  by  Messrs. 

Monroe  and  Pinkney 250 

rejected  by  Mr.  Jefferson 251 

effects  of  rejection 252 

change  in  cabinet,  by  death  of 

Mr.  Fox 252 

ministers  of,  refuse  to  renew  ne- 
gotiations   on    basis    of   the 

treaty 25J?,  253 

ministers'  views  on  impressment 

of  seamen 252 

affair  of  the  attack  on  the  Ches- 
apeake frigate 253 

settlement  of  the  Chesapeake 

affair 254,343 

orders  in  council 255 

proposals  to  withdraw  orders  in 

council  (Madison) 275 

orders  in  council  not  revoked.. .  .277 
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firat  inaugural  addreaa 273 

aeeond  do.    "      SOS 

Tetoea     two     bitla     reapeelini; 

eharrhea 2BS,  296 

veloes  dislrict  court  bill 29C 

"     nataralixalion  law 304 

"     United  Slates  bank 323 


Xaiiitm,  Jamn,  cbafacler  of  hia  ad- 

miniairatiou 3S3 

Teiirc*  fnm  public  life 279 

dealh ST2 

rharaetar     and     per*on«]     appmr- 

anea STB 

MaditM  Paptn,  publicallun  r«com- 

inrndiN] MS 

Buthorical  lo  be  prinled I ICS 

Moila,  mouiuiaian  throueb  UoiUd 

Stair*  10  Canntla 1363 

Mttni,  inTaxioa  of  bf  Briti>b...367,  SG9 
ataie     a{,     admiticd     into    the 

Union 551,  150» 

proima  acaie*!  award  of  binit 

of  the  NrlherUnda lOOO 

lupriaonnienl  of  citiiena  b;  Biit> 
[ah  authorilira  for  participa- 
ting in  cute  cleelion 1001 

lenators  and  reprrMnIalim...iai6 
apiopiia  uf  the  eonsitlutian ....  1960 
Maine  and  N.  Hampshire,  bonndary .  137i 
Maine  boundarj  ijoealian — Sea 
boundary. 
Maiion   Rouite,   Marqola  de,  grant 

from  Baton  ile  Carondelel. . . .  iSSa 
Manvjiutvm,     encouratiemenl     of, 

<WaBhin(iton). 34,  U 

pcoivetionof  (Jeff?noD)....l6I,  191 

promoted  by  ooborira SI6 

•■  bv  pmleetioo,   dotiea, 

and  probimtlona 216 

encoDravemoit    and    pmteelioit 

oTtHadiaon}  2T6,280,2e3,2»l,ati 
inenueaf;b)tlhe«rar 317 
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Marshall,  John,  appointed  seeretary 

of  stale  by  J.  Adams 137 

appointed    chief-jnslice    of   sn- 
preme  court  by  J.  Adams ....  1556 
Maryland,  senators  and  representa- 
tives from 1529 

synopsis  of  the  constitution 1567 

Mason,  John  Y,,  appointed  secretary 

of  the  navy •  1423 

appointed  attorney-general 1438 

Massachfuetts,    governor    of  refuses    to 
place  militia  under  U.  States 

officers 3C0 

claim  for  militia  services  during 

war  of  1812 462 

special  message  on  claims  of ... .  539 

appropriation  to  pay  militia 968 

senators  and  representatives. . . .  1518 

synopsis  of  constitution 1562 

Maysville  road  bill,  veto  of,  by  Jack- 
son   719,976 

Maysville  and  Rockville  road  com- 
panies, objections  to. 738 

McDuffie,  Mr.,  proposes  amendments 

to  the  constitution 655 

McHenry,  James,  appointed  secretary 

of  war  by  Washington 87 

continued  by  J.  Adams 129 

dismissed  by        <<         136 

McLane,  Louis,  appointed  minister  to 

Great  Britain 979 

appointed  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury   947 

reports  in  favor  of  reduction  of 

tariff 996 

appointed  secretary  of  state. ...  10 15 

resigns 1018 

again  appointed  minister  to  Eng- 
land  1551 

McLean,  John,  appointed  postmaster- 
general  542 

continued 649 

his  course  during  Adams's  admin- 
istration   661 

appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 

court 962 

declines  being  candidate  for  pres- 
idency in  1832 988 

McLeod,  Alex,,  case  of. 1253 

acquittal  of 1419 

Meuure.  end  Weight,  , .  j  335^ J^^'gJ^ 

Mediation  of  Russia  accepted 308 

"  Great  Britain  between 

France  and  U.  States 919,  920 

Mediterranean,  commerce  in  (Wash- 

ini^ton)  37 

naval  operations  in  (Jefferson).  ..170 

fund 190,  243 

Meigs,  Return  J.,  appointed  postmas- 
ter-general... .  374 

Meigs,  Fort,  defence  of 1 183 

Merchandise,  effect  of  excessive  im- 
portation  1158 


P4ai. 
Merchant  vessels,  American,  inter- 
ference with  by  colonial  au- 
thorities in  West  Indies 1290 

Merchants'  bonds,  Mr.  Cheve's  bill  to 

remit,  passed 361 

Messages,  annual,  Jefferson's  reasons 
for  preferring  that  mode  of 
communication  at  opening  of 

Congress 152 

See  contents  in  each  volume. 

Mexican  relations  with  France 1079 

war  message 1485 

indemnity — See  indemnity. 
Mexico,    independence     of,    recog- 
nized  453,  577 

commercial  relations  with 468 

treaty  with 622 

independence  of 700 

Mr.  Poinsett  recalled 700 

1735,  760,  782,  867 
891,922,946,1002 
1074,  1095,  1119 
1142,  1143,  1449 
and  U.  States,  umpirage  of  Rus- 
sia  1284 

claims  against 1296 

convention  with,  and  award  of 

commissioners ^*  •  •  •  •  1 303 

mission  to  United  States. ... . . .  1303 

despatches  from  minister  (spe- 
cial message) 1384 

Mexico  and  Texas,  right  of  Congress 

to  discuss  affairs  of. 1326 

special  message 1361,  1362 

relations  with 1374 

Michigan  and  Ohio,  controversy  re- 
specting boundary 914 

Michigan,  destitute  condition  of  the 

people  of,  1814 318 

authorized  to  elect  a  delegate  to 

Congress 549 

road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago, 
Jackson's  explanation  on  sign- 
ing bill 719 

state    of,    admitted     into    the 

Union 1021,  1024,  1508 

senators  and  representatives . . .  1542 

synopsis  of  the  constitution 1578 

Milan  decree — see  Berlin  and  Milan 

decrees. 
MUilary  Jicademy,  at  West    Point 

(Washington) 48,  66 

(Jefferson) 211 

(Madison) 284,  33 1 

(Monroe) 445,  471 

(J.  Q.  Adams) 585,  616,  627 

(Jackson) 708,  906,  938 

(VanBuren) 1086 

Military  Establishment,  corps  of  inva- 
lids (Madison) 331 

posts  established 410,  418 

condiUon  of 424,  445,  47 1 

recommended  at  mouth  of  Co- 
lumbia  ««.««««.  .^c\r\ 


MrALTTtoAL  nnwt. 


MililiUT  [wsls  fium  Miiaouri  lo  P«. 

cific 1264 

Hililnr]' lud  navBl  rorce,  iacmse  of.  HT7  i 
MUUia  (WMbiDglon).  .37,  41,  48.  63,  68 
"  (ippendui)  .ixTJi,  i 

Mlled  oal  to  tuppresi  iniurrec- 

lion 67,83 

(J.  Adams)  ootici:  of. ]  1 1 

,,.tf„„„„.     „    4  155,160,172,179 
(Jrtfersor.)  J  I9|,  202!  210.  216 

/M   li    „i     ..    4  276,279,280.384 
(mamjcmj  j  302,315,333 

large  bodies  of,  called  out,  1814.322 
expcnsEi    of,    incurred    \iy   Ihe 

■Ules 33(1 

ubievetDcltt)  daring  the  war  of 

1812 : 331 

acti  respecting,  prapwed,  18I4-  -373 

(Monroe) 394,  400,  45i 

<J.  Q.  Adsnu) 604,619 

(Jackson) 709,  790,  907,  937 

culled  out  durine  the  war  with 
Grvnt  Btilnin — diaeussioo  of 
Masiachuseiis  claim  for  snr- 
riees  and  rxpendilnres  (Mon- 
roe)  463 

special  meunge  respecting  Msa- 

aactiDsetls  claim 540 

of  Maisachiuetis,  approprialion 
to  pay 968 

/V.-  n..      s      ■■-.   -,r(   '085,  IIOS 
(Van  Buren)  nol.«,  ofj  ^^^ 

(Tyler) " 1210,  1343 

(PolW) "... 1469 

Mineral  lands 146H 


fliuiiiippi,  irtrlilBmeDt  of  west  aide 

or,  to  b«  encouraged. }SS 

ri*er  i-iplorvd  bv  Livut.  Pike....  190 

Inritorr.  Gmrgla  ciiJDu 340 

sUte  of,  admitted  into  th'!  Union. M7 

tenatora  and  r«prFgentativc* tSXI 

•yaopiu*  or eoMitilution I57S 

Miiiovi  urrjiory  oqpiiiiial 353 

rlvrr,  maitnry  poiu  esublivbed 

on 410 

stale  of,  qii«*Iion  of  adigluioa  of, 

on  aMonni  of  slavery,  «gii«Iril 

in  CoDfrtas 551.353,554 

admitted  into  Ihc  UDioa...aS4.  1508 

bounilary  affair*  of. H44 

tf^DBtoraand  r«pre*enUt)TM....I543 

9yaopiii«orcun«litutioa I5T8 

MiMourl,  loBi  of  attaifubip 1 344 

Jfa&<I<  made  a  port  of  rn^ 170 

ba^,  funificalion  at   Dauphin'* 

ulsad 4gs 

Maa-n*.  Jamti,  blosrapliy  of. 3S) 

oppoan   adoption  of  U.   Stat** 

conMliution 3SS 

dMled  10  United  Slate*  *cnal».  ,385 
kppoloird  minister  to  Fnnec.fC.38S 
recnlled  by  Gea,  W»>hln>lon.9f ,  386 

elcctoil  EoveraarofVirgiuia 386 

appniau^    »pcctal    nib  later    to 

France  (eMociaied  with  R.R. 

Lirio^ton ) 133,  881I 

with  Livloi^iun  ncKutialei  Ih« 

Lonialana  trenly 234,388 

hi*  mtHion  to  Spain ZgJ 

BHDcinlnl   wilh  Wm.    Pinkni". 
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Monroe,  Janusy  inangaral  address. . .  .391 

second  inaugural  address 426 

inauguration  of. 541 

administration  of 641 

cabinet 541 

declines  Gen.  Jackson's  advice 
in  the  formation  of  his  cabi- 
net  389,  545 

excludes    federalists    generally 

from  office 389,  544 

his  tour  through  the  northern 

sUtes 389,  542 

his  tour  through  Virginia 549 

^'  *'    the  southern  states.  550 

re-elected  president 390,  553 

his  liberal  and  enlightened  pol- 
icy  389,562 

character  of  his  administration .  )562 
retirement  from  office,  and  death. 390 
personal  appearance  and  char- 
acter  390 

his  views  as  to  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  on  inter- 
nal improvements 402,  492 

his  declaration  respecting  Eu- 
ropean colonization  in  America  452 
his  views  as  to  European  in- 
terference with    independent 

American  states 460 

vetoes  Cumberland  road  bill 491 

invites  a  scrutiny  of  his  accounts, 
and  settlement  of  the  same  by 

Congress 535 

changes  his  views  on  internal 

improvements 560 

settlement  of  claim 983 

Ifonterey,  seizure  of,  by  Capt.  Thos. 

Ap  Catesby  Jones 1328 

Morocco,  treaty  with.  .60,  (appendix )...xi 

relations  with 167,  168,  924 

*'  "     (appendix) xiv 

present  from  the  emperor  to  pres- 
ident of  United  States 841 

Morris,  Gouvemeur,   recalled    from 

France 87 

employed  by  Washington  as  con- 
fidential agent  in  London  (ap- 
pendix)  vii 

approves  of  purchase  of  Louisiana  239 
Blorris,  brig,  special  message  in  rela- 
tion to  indemnity  from  Vene- 
zuela  1384 

Mohlenburg,  F.  A.,  elected   speak- 
er  81,85,  1543 

Muscat,  relations  with 923 

Imaum  of, present  to  president..  1140 
"      special  message 1359 

N. 

Naples^  claims  on 581 

relations  with 782 

NapoUon  Bon0,j>artt  cedes  Louisiana 

to  the  United  States 234 

Us  views  on  the  subject. •••.•••234 


PAOK. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  continental 

system 254 

Berlin  and  Milan  decrees..  .254,  255 
Nashville,  collection  of  duties  at. . .  .983 
National  Republican  party,  formation 

of 987 

constituent  parts  of 987,  988 

National  convention,  Whig,  at  Har- 

risburg 1 166 

at  Baltimore 1423 

democratic.  .1004, 1020,  1168,  1425 
Naturalization   Law,   recommended 

by  Washington 34 

revision    of,    recommended    by 

Jefferson 157 

term  of  residence  reduced  to  five 

years 230 

law  of  1812  vetoed  by  Madison.  .304 

Naval  establishment  of  180 1 137 

exploits  during  the  war  of  1812.  .360 
force  on  the  lakes  reduced  (Mon- 
roe)  397 

school  recommended  (J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams)   589,  617 

service,  message  in  relation  to 

transfers  (Tyler) 1348 

Navigation,  encouragement  of(  Wash- 
ington)   37 

protection  of  (Madison) 283,  289 

American    seamen    to    be   em- 
ployed  327 

depressed  state  of,  in  U.  States.. 333 
caused  by  British  colonial  system. 334 

alteration  of  laws 434 

act  of  1815  explained 434 

prohibition  of   British   colonial 

vessels 552 

measures  to  relieve 666 

steam-vessels 840,  1471 

Navy,  notices  of  (Washington).  ...63,65 
(John  Adams)....  109,  117,  119,  127 

department  established 131 

(Jefferson) 155,  160 

dry   dock   at   Washington   pro- 
posed  161 

operations  in  Mediterranean. . . .  170 

progress  of,  in  1805 179 

gunboats 179,243,  244 

complement  of  men  in  frigates ...  1 80 

opposed  by  republican  party 243 

officers  of,  oppose  gunboat  sys- 
tem  244 

(Madison)... 276,  279,  280,  289,  302 

commencement  of,  on  lakes 300 

increase    of,    recommended    to 

Congress 302 

augmentation  of,  in  progress 309 

successes  of 321 

officers  and  men  recommended... 326 

increase  of 331,  348 

system  of  impressment  proposed 
for,  by  secretary  of  the  navy .  .373 

war  with  Algiers 377 

Mediterranean  squadron 377 


iJ.  Q.  Adams}  squadcoi 

rondilion  of 604, 

dry  aocks 

(Juck^un)  building  of 

hr  discontinueJ 

tioani  la  he  dbjiciisuJ  w 


mkI.. 


(Van  Buren).lClS«,  1 


■™rRBnii«I..7ia 
51,  764,  791,840 
SHI,  yO»,  939 


(Tyler) 

r2(i4,  13 

(7,  ms. 

flfUot,,  Mu, 

rney-sen- 

L 1119,  1460 

of.    for    U.  Stales 


Ntw   OHtmi,   purchue  of   LianUi- 

■Da 233,  239 

balUeof 369,388 

baltlc  of,  proposal  in  Congrera 
lo  illusLrate,  bf  a  paialini;  for 

thecapiul 664 

Ntvipaptrt,  free  tnoiporUlion   of, 
by     nail     rEeommcnded     bf 

WubiDslon 45,  50 

number  and  political  charecter 

of,  in  U.  Suics  in  1TS9 133 

ahoulJ  be  free  of  poslage  (Jef- 
ferson)  IM 

Hiu  York,  SKOBloTS  and  repreaeat's..l52l 

synopsis  of  constitution 1564 

discovery  of  new  ehaDni'l  into 

the  harbor  of. 1088 

See  Cos  torn  bouse. 
NUfB,  John  M.,  appuinled  poslnuts- 

ler-neneral    1169 

Nominations— See  Caucus  and  Con- 

Non-imporiatim  Jet,  paa»B?e  of 247 

suspended,   on    recommcndatioD 

of  Jefferson   2dU 

forfeitures  under  (M.dLSt.ii) 302 

poods  bonded  under 345 

merchants'  bonds   cancelled  by 
Mr.  Chcves's  bill  in  Conzre9e.36I 

its  enforcement  recommended 318 

partial  repeal  of  advised 3 19 

Kon-inlmxntrit  Jet  (with  Great  Brit- 
ain  and   France),  sabstilaled 

for  embargo 2S3 

suspended 275,342 
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OJUe^  removalg  from,  by  Jackson ....  963 

by  other  presidents 963 

by  Tyler 1396,  1420 

appointments  to,  recommended 
to  be   limited  to  four  years 

(Jackson) 702 

Tiews  on  appointments  to  (Ty- 
ler)  1241 

removal  from,  to  be  regulated  by 

law 1265 

applications  for,  by  members  of 
Congress,  president  refuses  to 

give  names 1269 

OkiOy  N.  W.  territory  of  (appendix). .  .xii 
river,  appropriation  for  improving  662 
See  internal  improvements, 
state     of,    admitted    into    the 

Union 231,  1508 

right  of  toll  on  Cumberland  road. 983 
senators  and  representatives... .1540 

synopsis  of  constitution 1576 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  controversy  re- 
specting boundary  h 914 

Oldenburg,  commercial  relations  with  468 

Ordir$  in  Council,  British,  1807 255 

Congress      adopt      resolutions 

against 261 

arrangement  of  Mr.  Erskine  re- 
specting  275,  341 

urany^ement  disavowed  by  the 

British  government 277,  342 

not  repealed  in  February,  1812.. 351 

repealed  in  June,  1812 .^01,  355 

for  special  licenses 305 

recommendation  to  prohibit  trade 

under 305 

Oregon,  treaty  with  Russia  respect- 
ing northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica  468 

military  post  on  the  Pacific,  at 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 

recommended  by  Monroe 477 

exploration  of  coast  recommended  477 
"  "      (.T.Q.Adams)  591 

boundary  of,  with  6't  BriUin. .  .608 
right  to  trade  on  N.  W.  coast  by 
U.  States,  refused  by  Russia 

(Van  Buren) 1097 

arbitration  respecting  boundary 
with  Great  Britain,  proposed 

by  United  States 1 1 17,  1 142 

chain  of  military  posts  to 1264 

boundary  of,  and  emigration  to 

(Tyler) 1302 

special  messages  on 1347,  1389 

negotiations  on  boundary  ques- 
tion  1371 

title  of  U.  States  declared  (Polk)  1446 

negotiations  with  GH  Britain,  j  |^^^ 

controversy  with        "  1478 
Oagood,  Samuel,  appointed  postmas- 
ter-general  1547 

Oftoouui  Porte— fee  Turkey. 


PAOS. 

P. 
Pacific  Ocean,  exploring  expedition 

to 591,628,669 

See  Oregon,  and  Columbia  river. 

(appendix) xxv 

Panama,  congress  of  American  states 

proposed  at 582,  655 

invitation  to  send  ministers  ac- 
cepted by  J.  Q.  Adams 582 

meeting  and  results  of 600,  612 

confidential  communication 631 

special  message  on 632 

copy  of  instructions  to  U.  States 
minister  communicated  to  Con- 
gress by  J.  Q.  Adams 647 

president's  recommendation  of, 

confirmed  by  Congress 657 

result  of 657 

Parties,  political,  in  United  States 83 

divisions  and  names 83,  1396 

state  of,  in  third  Congress 87 

«        fourth      «         89 

federalists  and  anti-federalists. . .  .8! 
republicans  or  democrats. . .  .83,  145 

state  of,  in  fiflh  Congress 130 

«        sixth       «        135 

«        ninth       «        246 

<<        Congress,  181 1 347 

"              «        Dec.,  1815.378 
federalists  cease  acting  as  oppo- 
sition  378 

Monroe's  policy,  and  advice  of 
Gen.  Jackson  to  him 544 

state  of,  in  Congress,  1822, 1824  \  ^ 

opinions  of  J.  Q.  Adams  on 577 

state  of,  in  1825 650 

combination  of  friends  of  Jack- 
son and  Crawford 655 

state  of,  in  Jackson's  adminis- 

tration       5^65,969,970,977,987 
iraiion...^  1004,  1019,  1024 

state  of,  in  Van  Buren's  adm'n.ll60 

Washington's  remarks  on 73 

Harrison's  remarks  on 1209 

notice  and  review  of  successive, 

from  1815  to  1841 1396 

Patent  Office  recommended  by  Wash- 
ington  34 

recommended  by  Madison 339 

'<  J.  Q.Adams... .593 

new  law  passed 1021 

Patents,  law  in  relation  to 1025 

Paulding,  James  K.,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy 1163 

Peace  to  be  preserved  by  preparation 

for  war  (Washington) 34 

anxiety  to  preserve  (Washington) 

(appendix) xii 

the  policy  of  the  United  States 

(  Jeflferson) 165 

party  organized 355 

treaty  of,  with  Great  Britain, 
oommaaicated  Feb.,  1815 826 


<  J 


I  Off 

act  pnsscd •  •  •  • . 

operation  of  (J.Q.  Adam< 

operation  of  susi>cndeil  (J 
revision  of  ^ 

aliould  J>e  extended  to  sol 

war  of  J8J2 

agenta,  appointment  of... 

Penaioners,  appropriaUon  for 
pension  fu  nd,  navy 

People,  occupations  of  !!."!" 

^«rry,  Commodore,  capturei ': 

"^' on.^ke  Krie 

notice  of  death  of.... 
^«rii,  relations  with 7ei 

convention  with...      '       ' 

P?Zu7''T-^^'  impeachmenV  of 
Phtladeiphta  frigate  lost  oa  cc 
*  npoli 

pension  to  heirs  of  officin 

ja.vi.    "^^  recommended 

^cfemng.rimoMy,  appointed  I 

tary  of  war  by  Washingt 

appointed  secretary  of  state 

Postmaster-sren'I. 

continued  as  secretary  of  sla 
•••  Adams 

Pi.i,t'^'""'^.^y  J-  Adklii,'.;;;; 

i-tncAwj,,    CAorfc.  Cotuicorth 

notified  to  leave  France.gi, 
"w  necotiations  in  France  C« 

in7804'?'':''"'  ''"  •""•"' 

Pinckney  Thoma.,  resigns  IS  mfi 

ter  to  Great  Britain 

candidate  for  president  or  vi 
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Pottofict  dipartnunt,  notices  of  (Van 

Boren) 1088,  1110, 1124,  1154 

(Tyler) 1265,  1308,  1381 

Fre-emption-rights  bill  passed 1 163 

Presidency,  one  term  recommended. .  .764 

Pretidential  eUctiont—See  table 1544 

first,  Washington 79 

second,      **  • 84 

third,  J.  Adams • 92 

fourth,  Jefferson 136,  138 

fifth,  "        243 

sixth,  Madison 259 

seventh,    <<      360 

eighth,  Monroe 381 

ninth,        «       553 

tenth,  J.  Q.  Adams 561,  562 

eleventh,  Jackson 667 

twelfth,        ««         ;...1007 

thirteenth,  Van  Buren 1024 

fourteenth,  Harrison •  1169 

fifteenth,  Polk 1427 

Prutdeniial  tUdum  of  1801,  contest 

in  Congress 223 

proposal  to  amend  constitution.  ..701 
single  term  proposed  by  Jackson. 702 

Presidents  of  the  senate,  list  of,  from 

1789  to  1845 1590 

duties  of,  defined  by  rules 667 

President,  frigate,  taken  by  British. . . 369 

President  and  vice-president,    mode 

of  electing 791,841,912 

Press,  licentiousness  of  (Jefferson)...  175 

Prevoat,  Sir  George^    British  com- 
mander in  Canada ...367 

his  attack  on  Plattsburgh 367 

Privateers,    commissions    issued    by 

John  Adams,  (appendix) xxiii 

foreign,  treated  as  pirates  (Jef- 
ferson)   178 

American,  success  of 365 

suppressed  by  French  governm't . . 453 
efforts  of  U.  States  to  suppress.  ..453 

Prodamation  of  Harrison  for  extra 

session 1210 

of  Jackson  on  nullification 794 

of  Tyler  on  Canada  invasion....  1252 
See  table  of  contents  in  each  vol. 

protection  to  national  industry   (see 
manufactures,  tariff,  &,c) 

(Jefferson) 156, 161,  191, 216 

(Madison) 319,  331 

advocated  by  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Lowndes 379 

recommended  by  Monroe  <   ^g'  ^^j 

question  agitated  in  Con- 
gress   552,  556,  557 

public  opinion  on,  in  1827 664 

president  Adams  takes  no  notice 
of,  in  1827 664 

recommended  by  J.  Q.  Adams  in 
his  fourth  annual  message 624 

discussed  by  J.  Q.  Adams  in  his 
firarth  annual  message. ........ 668 


PA0B. 

Protection  to  national  imdnstryy  Jack- 
son's views  of. 370 

Protective  tariff— See  tariff. 
Protest  (Jackson)  against  resolution 

of  censure  by  senate 843 

of  Maine  against  award  of  the 

king  of  the  Netherlands 1000 

of  Tyler  against  resolutions  of 
house   of  representatives  on 

tariff 1297 

Provinces,  British,  imprisonment  of 
citizens  of  Maine  for  participa- 
tion in  state  election 1001 

Provost,  Mr.,  U.  S.  agent  in  Peru, 

charges  against 536 

Prussia,  treaty  with  (J.  Q.  Adams). .  126 

relations  with  (Monroe) 468 

(J.  Q.  Adams) 597 

relations  with  (Jackson)... 865,  890, 

(Polk) 1459 

PuUie  accounts,  reform  in  keeping 

recommended 764 

Debt — see  debt,  public. 
Lands — see  lands,  public. 

Q. 

Q^arantine  establishment  (J.  Adams).  117 

(Jefferson) 177 

Quintuple  treaty,  information  re- 
quested by  senate  in  relation 

to  (Tyler) 1318 

copy  requested  by  Congress ....  1279 

R. 
Randolph,  Edmund,  attorney-general.  .82 

secretary  of  state 85 

resigns 87 

Randolph,  John,  insulted  by  an  officer 
of  the  United  States ;  commu- 
nication   to   Congress   by   J. 

Adams,  appendix xxiv 

opposes  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion  246 

Ratio  of  Representation,  1790 83 

1800 230 

1810 353 

1820...: 556 

1830 990 

1840 • 1420,  1279 

Reciprocity  in  trade  insisted  on  (Jef- 
ferson)   158 

act  of  British  parliament 158 

refused  by  Great  Britnin 334 

navigation  act,  result  of  (Mon- 
roe)   433,  434,  435,  437 

in  commerce  invited  by  U.  States 
in  various  treaties  and  acts  of 

Congress 468 

partially  accepted  by  certain  Eu- 
ropean nations  (J.  Q.  Adams).  .580 
Red  River,  exploration  of,  by  Mr. 

Freeman 189 

Reed,  Silas,  case  of. 1388 

Regency,  Albany,  origin  of  the  term^lQ^T 
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Sntttal/mm  cffiti,  titcMi\t  power 

di»ruM«J. 82 

Bnder      Jnduoa'a     ■dminittn- 

tjo* 963 

RepreaenUtir«  ind  ipanton  iaCon- 
grerg  to  March,  tS40 IGin 

Afpuilicaa  Pari^,  origin  oC 83 

name  givea  by  Jrfleraoii  lo  op- 
poiition  to  Wuhinftoa's  ul- 

Hoonrcta  of  Unilci]  Stntei,  develoii- 

■nMior 423,  m 

jfbitricliina  oa  Tradr  a<id  Cananerct: 

Embarfio  of  IT94,  militia  caJlnl 

oat  to  enfoixe  (WuhinKton) 

ttppcmlii lii 

various   olber  measurea  lo  en- 
force, mommeaded.  BppeBdli..iU 

recDrnmendeU  (  Jefleraon) 304 

effects  of  on  foirien  natiani 213 

"        oi>UnifdSti>le>..!l4,2e2 

Tot«s  in  Congrrai  on 39fl 

opposed  by  the  f«lera1  pKrlj ....  396 

public  opinion  on 336,  262 

predicted  by  Nnpoleoa 257 

unsuccpasful  nllirmpt  lo  r«penl..  .Sfil 

opemtton  and  elfecla  of. 35B 

Mr.  JclTersoo'a  remarka  on 2A9 

repeal  of 283 

reeomniended  bv  Madison,  IS13..3fl2 

"  ■'        "  Jnl;,  1813.311 

'■  "        "  Dec.  1813.318 

■UBpension  of,  recommended,  1814. 3IU 

act  passed,  1812 363 

"  cnaclcd  and  repealed,  1I114..3U 


Rtvramt,    larpluii,    dutrioulion    of, 

auonit  Uivatatnrecoiiuiwndtd.TlU 

fraodi  ua 707 

(urplm,  diilribDliun  of 7-40 

Krviee,  orRaniiation  of liO 

difUibation  act  paaaed  and  ap- 

proTcO  by  Jacluua 934 

•urplu* tr33 

JnelEiwnchaDgei  bia  opiniao  an..H29 

cunditian  of 1207 

dHiciency  of I26S 

finofatliinyirv  "■"Vi  pntitlnn  for 
turviviag  olHeera  and  aoldivra 
r* canuntindHl  by  Mr.  Munrw .  409 

act  pa4>«<t  by  Cungrvw 54T 

(J.    Q.   Adama)     operation    of 

n« S8T,  C04,6I8 

•ppropTJalioti  for,  defeated. .O&S,  MS 
appro  priotlan  Ibr  in  Adami'n  niU 

mialiirstiaa 670 

(Jarhaun)  rtvUion  of  p«mIoo  law.TM 

Wiudi  Itiinit  ntxVkioa I3S0 

accedn  to  cooililution  of  U.  &.  IftUT 
■eontiir*  and  repreaentativM . . . .  IA80 

aynopaia  of  eoBiIitutioc IMX 

RiatI,  OcD<ml,    British  tommaiiditr 

in  Canada 357 

Rjglit  of  search ISM 

Ripley,  Gen.,  military  oparatloo*  uf  ..SST 
Road,  Cuinbrlaiid— (Ice  Cunbertand 

Seadit  aurrey  of. 47S 

imporlBnce  of  national ttSO 

Jbdgara,  Cafl.4  deatroyi  a  Tripolltui 
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TABZ. 

BuiHa,  negotiatioos  with,  as  to  the 

northwest  bouodary 452 

**    '     northwest  coast. 468 
(J.  Q.  Adams)  relations  with.d95, 612 
intervention  with  Spain  respect- 
ing   independence    of   Soath 

America 595 

takes  the  part  of  the  Greeks. 612,  619 
acquiesces  in  Monroe's  declara- 
tion respecting  colonization  in 

America 636 

relations  with  (Jack.(  699,  733,  782 

son) I         830,  865 

relations  with(Van  Baren)  1013, 1072 
umpirage  between  U.  States  and 
Mexico  (Tyler) 1284 

S. 

flabine  river  assumed  as  the  boundary 
between  U.  States  and  Spanish 
territories  (Jefiferson) 186,  187 

Saint  Domingo,  renewal  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  with 122 

Saint  Lawrence,  navigation  of,  nego- 
tiations respecting  it 452 

Salt,  repeal  of  duties  on,  recommended  190 

Sandwich  islands,  independence  of ..  1316 

Sardinia,  comm'cial  relations  with.  )  ii  jo 

Science  and  literature,  national  uni- 
versity (Washington) 34 

Scotty  Cren,  WinJUldf  his  success  in 

Canada 320,  367 

candidate  for  president  at  whig 

convention,  1839 1168 

his  name  withdrawn  in  favor  of 

Harrison 1 168 

Secret  Service  Money,  spec,  message.  1481 

See  Henry,  John. 
Sedgwick,  Theodore,  elected  speaker.  135 

Sedition  and  Mien  Lawt  enacted 132 

opposition  to 133 

discussion  of  sedition  act,  as  to 

constitutionality,  in  senate. . .  .555 
attempt  to  refund  fines  under  se- 
dition law,  defeated 662 

Seminole  War,  in  Florida,  causes  of  <  e^q 

incidents  of. 691,692 

c  55Q 
inquiry  in  Congress,  respecting  <  ^^2 

Indians,  act  in  relation  to 1164 

Senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, to  March,  1847 1516 

Service  sword  of  Washington,  special 
message  in  relation  to  vote  of 
thanks  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress  1346 

Seeeione  of  continental  congress. . . .  1510 

of  federal  congress 1543 

Simm,  relations  with 923 

Sicilian  indemnity 866 

Siefly,  relations  with 759,  833,  889 

Silky  culture  of,  encouraged 659 


TABU. 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia..  1049 
Slaves,  emancipation  of,  proposed  by 

Rufus  King  in  the  U.  S.  senate. 562 
Slave-Tmdey  suppression  of  (Jeffer- 
son)   190 

violation    of    laws    respecting 

(Madison) 283,  336 

suppression  of  (    419,  425,  442,  453 
(Monroe). . .  J  457,  467,  474 

considered  as  piracy 453 

suppression  of 481,  547 

U.  States  establishment  in  Africa  482 
suppression  of  (J.  Q.  Adams). .  .588 
effectual  abolition  of,  proposed 

to  Congress  at  Panama 636 

message  respecting  121  Africans 
landed  at  Key  West,  Florida.  .647 

C    968 
appropriations  for  suppressing  )  1 1 55 

information  requested  by  senate 
in  relation  to  quintuple  treaty .  1318 

special  message  (Polk) 1474 

communication  from  Brazil. . . .  .1458 
Smith,  Robert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.220 

secretary  of  state 341 

Smithaonian  Legacy,  receipts  and  in- 
vestments of 1 112 

**         '*        specific  application, 

recommended 1266 

Pres.  of  senate  pro  tern .1192 

Smuggling,  laws   against,  violated 

(Madison) 289 

of  British  goods,  1813 318 

South  America,  civil  war  in  (Mon- 
roe)  406 

independence  of   Spanish  Pro- 
vinces  403 

mediation  of  allied  powers 408 

independence  of • 415 

relations  with  independent  states 

of 468 

mission  to,  first  proposed  by  Mr. 

Clay 548 

relations  with  (J.  Q.  Adams).... 600 

condition  of. 612 

"  ••     (Jackson).300,  833, 807 

891   922 
"  •*    (Van  Buren).1074, '1143 

"  *«     (Tyler) 1338 

Southard,  Samuel  L.,  Secretary  of 

Navy 661,  1548 

South  Carolina — see  Carolina. 

Spain,  relations  with  (Washing-  (  51,  05 

ton) I       88 

appendix viii,  x,  xiv 

hostile    expedition    against  the 
territory  of,  by  citizens  of  U.  S. 
and  measures  taken  to  suppress 
the  same  (Washington)  appen.  xiii 
relations  with  (J.  Adams)      "       xx 

xxii.,  113,  119,  120 

.T^i|.^„x  C170,  178,  186.  187 
(Jefferson)  ..  I  201,211 

attempt  to  invade  territories  of, 
suppressed 188 
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PAOB.  1 

Tariffs  on  Imports  adopted  by  Ist 

Congress 82 

protective,  (Madison) 2S3,  331 

«*    of  1816  adopted 379 

<*    advocated     by     Calhoun, 
Clay,  Lowndes,  and  others. . .  .379 
••    of  1824  adopted  (Monroe) . .  560 
"    effects  on  importations  (J. 

Q.  Adams) 623 

<*     advocated 625 

revision  of,  in  1828 666 

made  a  political  question  in  Con- 
gress  666 

view    of    a    protective    (Jack- 
son)  703,  965 

modification  of,....  C  703,  741,  763, 
recommended . . . .  (  785,  836 

revision  of,  in  1832 995,  996 

opposition  to,  in  S.  Carolina 996 

Mr.  Verplanck's  bill  to  modify..  1008 
Mr.     Clay's     compromise   bill 

passed 1011 

views  of  a  protec-  C  1259,  1272,  1305 
tive  (Tyler).. . .  \  1306,  1341 

act  of  1841  passed 1419 

two  bills  vetoed  by  Tyler 1420 

act  of  1842  passed 1420 

first  veto  message  1280 — second 

ditto 1284 

views  of  protection  and  revenue 

(Polk) 1444,  1462 

(see  manufactures  and  protection) 
Taxea,   Dtr^c^— bills  passed  bv   Ist 
and  2d    Congress   (Washing- 
ton)   82,  83 

opposition  to,  in  Pennsylvania.... 83 
assessment    and     collection    of 

(John  Adams) 121 

opposition    to,    in    Pennsylva- 
nia  121,  134 

repeal  of,  recommended  (Jeffer- 
son)  154 

recommended  for  war  expenses 

(Madison) 310 

increased  in  1814 373 

continued  in  1^15 377 

reduced  in  1816 378 

repeal  of,  recommended  in  1817 

(Monroe) 403 

repealed 546 

required  for  revenue  in  1821 . . .  .430 
Taylor,  John  W.,  elected  speaker.  553,  654 
Tea  and  Coffee,  reduction  of  duties 

on,  proposed  by  Jackson 704 

Tennessee t  admitted  into  the  Union. .  .90 
relation  with  Indians,  appendix. v,  xv 
senators  and  representatives. . . .  1537 

synopsis  of  constitution 1574 

Texas,  neutrality  of  the  U.  S.  in  T   gg- 
difficulties    with      Mexico?   ^.^^ 

(Jackson) /   ^'^^ 

annexation  to  the  U.  S.  desired 

by  Texas 922 

special  messenger  in  relation  to.  .942 

acknowledgment     of      Inde- (   942 

pendence  of. (  1163 


TABZ. 

Texas,  treaty  with  (Van  Bnren)  ....  1098 
Mr.  Preston,  of  S.  C,  proposes  in 
Senate  the  annexation  of-— but 
the  resolutions'  were  not  adopt- 
ed  1163 

proposals  for  annexation  declined 

by  U.  S..  i 1098 

boundary  line  with,  marked lliu 

relations  with        C  1257, 1274,  1303 

(Tyler) {  1336,  1374,  1384 

treaty  of  annexation 1354, 1423 

rejected  by  the  Senate 1423 

special  messages  on 1359,  1360 

1361,  1362,  1363 
joint  resolution  of  annexation  by 

Congress  recommended 1378 

debate  in  the  Senate  on  annexa- 
tion  1424 

annexation    becomes    a     party 

question 1424 

presidential  election  affected  by 

it 1425 

joint   resolutions  of  annexation 

adopted  in  Congress 1427 

admitted  into  the  Union 1508 

senators   and    representatives 

from 1542 

synopsis  of  Constitution 1579 

Thames,  battle  of 1185 

Thompson,  Smith,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy. 542 

«*    judge  of  supreme  court. . .  1556 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of 290,  1  ]  78 

Tobacco  trade,  efforts  to  extend 1104 

Toll,  right  of,  granted  to  Ohio,  on 

National  Road 983 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  proposed  for 

president 381 

nominated  and  elected  vice-pre- 
sident   381 

re-elected  vice-president 552 

Tonnage,  duty  on  foreign  vessels. . .  .433 

bill  rejected 668 

increase  of.. ...  ^ 780 

duty  on  French  vessels 1350 

Trafalgar  battle,  effects  of 254 

T}reasury,  department  established 82 

building,  burning  of % 836 

independent,  see  Sub-Treasury, 
embarrassments  of.  .363,  366,  1270 

public  money  outstanding 706 

revision  of  collection  laws  re- 
commended   706 

laws  a^inst  frauds  imperfect. . .  .707 
reduction  of  offices  recommended.  708 
(see  Finances.) 
Tretuury   JSTotes,    issue   C  361,  363,  366 

of. >       1162,  1169 

circulating  medium  (Madison). ..  330 

depreciation  of,  in  1814 366 

Treaties  noticed  : — with  Morocco  and 
Algiers. . .  .60,  61,  88,  appendix  xiv 
with  Great  Britain  (Jay's)  ....61,  89 

Spain 88,  appendix  xx 

Indian  tribes  (Washington) 
appendix i,  ii,  lii,  iv^^ 
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IPAflt. 

Tjfl§r,  J,  18  placed  on  the  VHiig  ticket 
(with  General   Harrison)  for 

vice-president 1227 

causes  of  his  nomination ]  227 

elected  vice-president 1227 

his  accession  to  the  presidency  by 
the  death  of  Harrison  . .  1227-1393 

administration 1393 

inaugural  address 1229 

addresses  and  messaires. . .  1229-1 392 

retains  Harrison's  caoinet 1395 

his  awkward  position  as  presi- 
dent  1413 

dissolution  of  his  cabinet,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  course  in  op- 
posing Whig  measures  at  the 

extra  session  of  Congress 1415 

is  denounced  by  the  Whig  party 

in  Congress......... 1417 

loses  the  confidence  of  both  par- 
ties  1421 

supported  by  political  adven- 
turers  1421,  1426 

course  of  the  Democratic  leaders 

towards  him 1412 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  remarks  on  the 

subject  of  his  bank  vetoes. ...  1412 
refuses  to  furnish  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  names 
of  members  of  Congress  apply- 
ing for  office 1269 

protests  against  certain  proceed- 
ings in  Congress 1297 

bills  vetoed  bv       i  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^80 
Dius  veioea  oy. . .  ^  ^284,  13G6,  1300 

pocket  vetoes 1314,  1428 

last  act  of  his  administration  . . .  1428 
character  of  his  administration . .  1428 
personal  appearance  and    cha- 
racter  1228 

nominated  for  election   as  pre- 
sident, by  his  friends,  in  1844.1426 
accepts    the     nomination,    but 
finally  withdraws,  and  appeals 
to  posterity 1426 

U. 
Univerrity,    JVational,    (Washing- 
ton)   35,66 

(Jefferson) 191 

(Madison) 2S3,332,3-i5 

(J.  Q.  Adams) 590-1 

Upshur,  Abel  P.  appointed  secretary 

of  the  navy 1418 

appointed  secretary  of  state 1423 

death  of 1423 

Union  of  the   States  promoted  by 

extension  (Jefferson) 174 

conspiracies  to  dismember... 204 ,208 

promoted    by    extension    (410,461 

(Monroe)  (         532 

extraordinary  progress  of 461 

American,  historical  sketch  of. .  1493 
•totes  admitted  into  the .M508 

Vol.  II.— 67 
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V. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  biography  of. .  1029 
commencement  of  his  political 

life .1031,1033 

elected  to  the  Senate  of  N.York  1034 
supports  Dewitt  Clinton  for  pre- 

.  eident ', 1035 

supports  the  war  with  G.  Britain  1035 
advocates  internal  improvement  1035 
his  course  in  N.  Y.  politics  ....  1035 
his  course  in  presidential  nomi- 
nation of  1816 1036 

Albany  Regency  organized  ....  1037 

elected  to  senate  of  U.  S 1038 

'*     member  of  state  conven- 
tion to  revise  constitution ....  1038 
advocates  Mr.  Crawford  for  the 

presidency  in  1823^ 1040 

opposes  Mr.  Adams*s  administra- 
tion  1040 

advocates  election  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son in  1828 1040 

elected  governor  of  New  York. .  1040 
resigns,  on   being  appointed  by 
Gen.     Jackson     secretary    of 

state 1041 

resigns  as  secretary- of  state  ....  1041 
appointed  minister  to  G.  Britain  1041 
his  nomination  rejected  by  the 

senate   1041 

nominated  for  vice  president  and 

elected 1041 

returns  from  England,  and  is  in- 
augurated v^e  president 1042 

elected  president  of  the  U.S. . .  1042 

administration 1157 

inauguration 1157 

cabinet 1157 

inaugural  address 1045 

address  and  messages  ....  1045-1155 
character  of  his  administration.  1170 
nominated  for  re-election  to  the 

presidency 1042,  1168 

defeated  by  the  election  of  Gen. 

Harrison 1042 

retires  to  private  life  at  Linden- 
wold  1042 

his  opinion  of  Mr.  Tyler's  bank 

vetoes 1413 

is  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
at  the  democratic  convention, 

1844 1043 
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